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The Wrong ; 



A, 00I4> wind diors tbningh tho strMta. Tbe 
!i)[Lt Beoff tbit btdhileniii ttacd»Tiiuo*iislit 
up and whirled mboat Ir white olendi, thit al- 
most hUaiei lbs 0}«j o( the tmbrtncite pedM- 

" How tbe nind tears tliToiiKh tbia Tal>7 ol the 
Etbt I" muttered Dick Lonuiic, as be polled np 
the collar ot big great-txMl, and liied to •'ra* bia 
heai btck irilbia tbatkiadlf Bbelt«i. "Iwlahl 
wa* a turtle noir, that I n^hC takemj haadlo 
out (if t^e cold. The »bow elinga like Bomaiij 
Di edlta, and mj bands are bo Dumb I can bardlj 
tet-l my toy." 
H? itaa4 a moment, IsoUng at n n-w of tall 
^ bitnues ot H:aeoo, with Blone trlmmiDHB, tbat Mere 



^C. 









ranged b«Iore himi with a aomewhit a 
ak. He wai a yoang artist, and bad oi 
lodf^lnxa in Dresdeu ttiat dnj. It waa b 
o'clock, jet all tbe winiioVB wore duli. 

Ho trlvd one o( tlie heary Lall-doora andTound 
thai It waa UIl onlasttneJ. Toe ball into ni>ioh 
heatepped waa blacli lui nixht, but Le feLhiawar 
up to tba th^ril Btory. idonly. 

"If I only bad a tap.r, or a match, I" b* 
thonfibt. "I wlU famiah mjacIT better tor Orr- 
tnan lodgings in future." 

He tumbled around for tbe keyhole of the 
aepi rata entrance which led to tbe third Q' or, and 
found It. HIa room-dooi be bad not locktd. It 
aeemrd to be Minding open. He wect in. He 
waa fBBllDg about tot a twi of miiobea nhioh be 
ijiewbebadaceD on tbe miuitelpiace, wbtn be 



THE WROMQ BOUSE. 



«■■ ft fUnt ItEbc. IHck «M going to Mil out, 
. wben I. Tolce ilopped htm. 

*'Hiuhl I (hoaght 1 aeud ft Doi«e.' 
" No. Too tie ilinty* Fuioiing, m«m.* 
"Wall, bei«, tftkeit. Oh.mraodl" 
"Don't you be ft-glvm nvf noir >t the iMt 

iDinute. ion'te ft-doia' tbe ireiT; beat, >Dd OM't 

be DO olberwtie." 
Ttaore «u ft smotkeTed lob. 
"Got got Hbdllligbtjotidovii?'' 
"No, do; beat keep dftik. I'll find my Wftj." 
" And It auob ft oold nittbt I Yon'il t&ke care of 
i It?" 

" Well, mem," with » aoift, " •• if I wiBi't nsed 

** Kerer mind me. Ion ftie a faltbfal cnfttnra, 
Kui vj bMt fheod ; only I am ao miserftble." 

" Ifa a miaerable world,'' aftid the other, aeDten- 
Uoosly. " Go to bed, mem, and make yaoraelr 
oomfvUbla.*' 

Aad once more Mms the lonnd of a amotbered 
HOO, and Ihe door waa opened and abet aoftly, aod 
the iigbt paaaed ftviy. 

"Aogel* and miniatera ot g»oe defand oil'' 
tbongbt DiokLorrUue, with dlfflcnlty auppreeaiDg 
ft long, low wbjatle. " I bftye •tumbled Into the 
wrong houM, and into coma dark fUnlly aeoret. 
What ft tbs lady ahauld eom* In here and inrpriBe 
met PoortblDgt I woutdn't add tohei tconble 
for tbe world, to aay lotbiag of the emharrfti*- 
ment of tba poaition to me. Tbe unwilling 
reeiplent ol myalery— I im to be pitiedl I mnal 
wait a few minntaa, and then tiy to gat out 
qoieHy." 

"Tb«y both tpoke Engllab," rtratiiftted D<ak, 
while bs waited ; "and although only in whiapera, 
1 know they ue miilreM and mftid ; and I Cftught 
Jiiat one glimpan of a tall, graoeful-looking figure 
IB blftok, ft* it fiitled paaL the door, btlt not an ideft 
ot either fftoe did I get." 

OoT hero Frit to very anoomfortftbte tfaat be 
oould liftTdty wait till thetbwrolQutea werepftiaed. 
Be wilkad to the door fta softly aa powlhls, oponed 
it^it enemed to oreak ftn alarm ouitabingea — and 
ehU it aa quietly aa poesibla. Fortnnatel;, tbe 
stair* were qui'e dark, ftnd he boou found hlmaelf 
in tb« Btrset. 

" I moat liTe Jnat neit dooi," tlioDght Dick, an 
lelooked about him withftaenuotrellBt. "Tee; 
a twfore my window. 

alaepynow, Bia 
enoogb to make 
He looked down 
*a flgiua pasalng 
oekaoC 

eatialmald,"etld 
Id aee the thing 

«, ha walked on, 

d, ftlthoQiih the 

GroBien OftTten, 

Dliy-ioftda DBder 

iheir feet. There were tceei, loo, wlilcb gftve 

i-hftdow, ao that Dick oould driwnearer. He aiw 

tbftt the womftD had a tfttl, gftunt Sgnre, ftnd was 

V'Tftpped np in a Ihiok wooleo shawl, but it wai a 

dnndy night, asd he could not aee ber face. 

" By Jot* I eh« tooke big enough to diow flgliti, 



If ihe knew abe wu fonowad," thoogltt Diek; 
" and, fttler all, it may be the wrong person, and 
I m>7 b« OD a tool's cfaMe." 

At that moment a stifled sort of cry answered 
bia doubt. It waa a baby'a cry— a audden gasp of 



Bat tbs woman hid atopped saddenly. Unper- 
oeiTsd, In the sbadov ot aoms eTargreecs, IHdc 
came TSry nsai. He saw ber open the shawl and 
take cat the little handle. Bbe seemed to reaftid 
it attentively. Biieheldlt up, aallforbettei light. 
She leaned b«r face ovv it and listened. 

"Scij VtOu^r the eKOlaitMd, aiond, "I 
belieTeltfsdeadl" 

Tbm (be looked aroond, as if frightened at har 
audible eipresslon— llstend ftgftin, then wrapped 
it up and hurried ou. Not back to tbe mollier, 
but on ; and Disk followed till they eime to a 
little elualfr ot bouaw, all diAly rising np In the 
anoir, without a single Ughted window to ohaec 
the Boene. But the woman evidently knew bar 
way well. At one ot the hnmhieat-looktng she 
flopped and lapped at the window. Twioe alM 
knocked before it was cantionsly opened, and an 
inquiry maile la English, to Dick's great snrprlaa. 

"It's allrlght,''siJdUiewoipiD,inanaiploaiM 
whisper. 'Tve brought the child." 

"Such a night]" eiolaimed the other. 

" Well, we couldn't order the weather," said tlia 
Srst, snappiehly. " At any rate, I believe the 
DOor thing is beyond danger now. It does not 
breathe. It was a delicate little mite, and I do 
hellevs it's dead." 

" Then you won't need me," said the other, ia a 
relievBd tone. 

"Do yon think Td teU Aerf Loi-I sbsTd be 
ravin' crazy. Snob ia tbe inconaiiteDoy of human 
nature. Ws know it's the beet thing Ihatoonld 
happen, though I must own it give me a turn. 
Jost ft little gftsp, and it weregone, IIo,oo,Fran 
Lang. I've my own reasoDS, too, tor belog qnlat 
But let me in, and ni talk it over with yon." 

Bo tbe little door was qaletly opened, and a 
glimmer rf light soon appearedlnlheroom. Diok 
waited no longer. 

"The plot thickens, " tie thonghL "I wiah 1 
knew that poor girl, wife or widow, or whatenr 
•he is, tliat I migbc warn ber. I foreMS that she 
is to be duped in tbe futnre, *nd sutTer enough." 

Bnl revol'JDg It over in bin mind, he oonid we 
no wfty m which he could mix himaelF up in tbe 
matter, without ehonlDg himeelt in the dishonor- 
able light of a Bjiy, so he let himeelf Into the right 
hoaae this time, and went to bed to aomawhat 
distUTbed sleep. 

Hie hftuS'frau was a pntzmacherlnn, ae wsa 
annonnePd on her door, gtie waa a p*le, quiet 
Uttle old maid, who spent all her days in a UtUe 
three-cornered room Jast large enongh ior her 
chair and tbe little round table whieb held ttiebon- 
neta and ribbone of ber tiade. Diok never 
presumed to lulrodooe hlnuetf into tbie room, for 
he Fblt that he would All it up uncomfortably ; but 
tbe day after hie adve>itnre, be hatted at the door 
of tbis small den, with the Inquiry, " Who Htm 
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Imoeent Diok, to-rappoee ibai any one Imows 
their next-door nslgliber tn Barope, where ooe 
may live in the same honee for months mnd nerer 
meet. 
\ Franlein Sohnor nearly swallowed the pins, 
▼hioh she held for oonvsnietioe in her month, in 
her haste aad ezeilement. Diok knew enough 
Qerman to nnderstand her ntter incapacity to 
inform him. ' 

**M9iH Oour she said, «<rye lired here ten 
jearsi and I asTer kn^w the people next door. 
Eren in the floor below, the Fran Geheimsratbinn 
tosses her head, and gives me not even a nod as 
she passes by ; bat if the heir really wishet to 
know, there are ways of finding out.** 

** Oh, BO 1 not for the woridt" cried I>lck, c^te 
alaniMd at the paUioity threatened. 

He bade his ttaot-fran gdod-mornhig, and left 
her to iMditateover a oherry-bow, while he went 
to the Gallery and his studies orer Datoh interiors, 
and worksd himself into a terer^etrlYlng to copy 
two earthen dishet and a bunch of carrots. 

By the Spring, he foand qnite a satisfaction in 
the results of his Winterls industry. He was the 
hsppy possessor of several kitrlhens, a pile of 
market yegetables, presided over by an ancient 
hag ; three mackerel as fishy as life ; a mug of 
l>eer, so natural that the froth actually ran orer ; 
and seTcral other bits of the same genr€. 

80 Dick thought himself entitled to a stroll into 
the TtioI, where he climbed moantaius, and tried 
to do hits ef sunset, and found them even harder 
subjects than the mackerel or carrots. 

Howdid the owning gloif color those bare rocks, 
and seem to permeate Che gray stone with purple 
and crimson? Dick was quite hi despair over 
those wonderful effects of color, ImpalfA^ble asthe 
blue mist that floated over the distance. 

DicK made Innsbruck his headquarters, and one 
day took a stroll oyer to Sohloss Ambras, famous as 
theresSdsDoe of Pnnce Ferdinand and his plebeian 
bride, Phillipma Welserinn. The gardens aboye 
the CMile were alight with the sunsbiue of Jane. 
The splsndor of Juue burned In the hearts of the 
roses, and lay brooding in purple glooms on the 
distant monntaine. Below lay Innsl}mck, with 
the waU of rook behind it, and the green fields 
between. Toe castle of gray stone was pictur- 
esque, too, and Dick wand eied shoot, knocking at 
Tarious doors, with no succeas. 

Suddenly, be heard oaths, not lend, but deep, 
near him, and then tL gentle Toioe pleading : 

^ Hush, father 1 Some ooe may bear." 

**I wish they would hearT'crifd the irascible 
father. " Pd s^ear in German, if I could, and in 

French, and In Kussian, and in Saocrit. By , 

what do they mean by putting this down as one of 
the sights, and then not opening their confounded 
doors to a gentleman? It*s an insult, Eleanor— 
an insult, and ** 

Dic¥ came in sight Just then. He saw a burly, 
red-faced man, who bore, unmistakably, the 
appearance of a sea-ciptain, stormy as the gales 
he bad braved, used to command, impatient of 
contradictiou, quick to wrath, and his daughter, a 
gentle, blue-eyed girl, pale, with afalntros^-flusb 
on her cheek, and something sad in her expres- 
sion, which showed that life was not too bappy 
for her. 
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I think the reason that we do not get in is, 
that some party is makmg the rounds with the 
guide. They will come but of this^door, Isuppose 
and we had better wait here a few minutes.** 

** No excuse. They should have more guides. 
Such insolence I keeping people at their blasted 
doors !*• 

" But, papk,** urged Eleanor, "it'svery pleasant 
waiting. Have you looked at the view ?" 

Dick did not look at the view any moi;e. His 
susceptible heart was struck to its iomost fibre. 
The sweetness, the patience, the leyeliness of this 
girl, were fatal to him. This study from life was 
more absorbing than any Dutch interior, or eyea 
the interior of Scblose Ambras, when that was 
shovm them. He looked carelessly at Phillipina*s 
wonderful jewel cabinet of lapiz-lazuli, and agate, 
and precious stones, at the richly-carv(>d fumiiurs, 
at the quaint-looking family portraits. PhiUipioa 
herself, iu all her blonde beauty, which had carried 
a prince's heart by storm, did not cozppare to this 
simple American girl, in his mind. 

On nearer acquaintance, he found heart and 
mind as pure and sweet as her face. A few strells 
in the shadow of the great mountains, and Dick*s 
fate was sealed. The gruff old father, like the 
gruff old fathers in the play, gave his blessing, 
and solaced himself with a stiff glass of grog. 

" May yon be happy;, <|ny ohildien,** he said, and 
proceeded to make himself as bappy as possible. 
Of course he had preyionsly made himself ac- 
quainted with Dick*8 antecedents. , 

Dick Lorraine spent a blissful honeymoon in 
Switzerland. 

" Now \t is time to go home and settle down to 
work,** he said, with a sigh, to his bride. 

Eleanor did not echo the sigh. She was glad to 
go, she said. 

Dick looked at his young wife*s face, and remem- 
bered that it had never lost the sadness, eyen in f 
the brightest days of that month, so short to him. 

"The old captain has evidently led her the 
devil of a life,** he thought ; and he determined 
that for the future his care should be to make life 
so sweet to her that she would forget the past. 
And in settling their new home, choosiDg furni- 
ture, and arranging it, they found enough to do. 
It was a new delight to Dick to bring out the few 
treasures he had been rich enough to collect 
abroad— the carved ornaments from Interlaken, 
the old bronzes from Bome — and adorn tbe pretty 
little parlor with them. Then, when tbe Dutch 
kitchens were bung about, and the buncb of 
mackerel placed in a good light, the thing was 
complete, and Dick felt that for the first time he 
had a home. 

Eleanor, too, looked brighter. The shadows 
were passing away. Tbe sunshine of domestic 
peace illuminated her face. They were ^n the ' 
home or ber childhood, too. She had expressed a 
wish to live there, and her wish was law to Dick. 
AH places were alike to him ; he could paint any- 
where, for his pictures were not what poor Pjrry 
used to call *' potboilers.'* The domestic menagi^ 
modest as it was, did not call Imperatively lor the 
sale of Dick*s Dutch inferiors, or tbe household 
fires might have burned less brightly. Diok bad 
just enough to lift him above such grinding oare^ 
and allow him to dream and work to his heart's 
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JPi W«ll tbtt Endf W«n 

jnongsi Rhadowi 

Lite's CliiittmM Et« • 

ALMt lllaitntted 

it tlk« TardArm. lUoftraied • 

oiloKTaph of Dirkena lUnitntod 

MteofHalL IUastnl«l 

lloody Pan 

sia« Blood ADd Lore, moitnied 

lonio Apart IHuitmtad 

toyd dhiton'i StnUgem 

tartodAllvo 

anght in Hit Own Tra|k niottnitad 

bane* Shot, niottrated 

ioocin Sue. niiutrated • 

^j Dream. Ulostratad 

krablo Handmi lUattrated - 

htipped Stltchea Illastratod • 

'airy Sonb«am • 

•«McU . . . - 

Ira Teat lUoatratad • 

Ive M iDOtae' ReprieTa. Ulostratad 

lo^a EDgavoment RiDf. Illuatrated 

'or Love of Her - 

'or Twenty Year& lUastrated - 

Vank Aroory's Love AflUr. lllostrated 

}arnett'i Reparation 

;eraklloe'8 Gooein. Ulostratad 

Hory. Illostrated 

(ooaeboiT/ Pies . . • 

Irtmina Lodge on the Weir. Illastrated 

land of Heaven, Illastrated - 

ledgaooorl lUostratod 

letreaa of Solo. Illastrated 

9er Revenge. Illustrated 

Borne In the Wildemesa Illastrated 

Sow It Happened. IlIustraUKl • 

D a Boat Illastrated - 

nca*s Treasore. Illostrated 

fohn Ollpin*8 Raoe 

rost How It Happened Illostrated 

Ciddlea lUostrated 

Cing Artbar. Illastrated 

legend of Old New York. Illostrated 

x>ve Conqoera Illastrated 

tranrlco, the Wrecker. Ulostratad 

land Denlson. Illastrated 

fay Too Marry Yoor Unda. Illostrated 

f las Cherfton*s Engagement Illostrated 

f issing Papers. Illostrated 

Codera Knight ... 

fyMaaqoerade > 

f y Next Neighbor 

fy Wedding-day. rioHrated - 

ieedle In a Bottle. Illustrated • 

hie of Dem Dere Kinga Illostrated 

)n with the Old l4>ve . 

)eage Rosa Ulostratad 

'ansy^s Lover 

*a8tor*s LIgfak Ulostratad 

laster Cast ... 

'oet*8 Story. Hlostratad 

*otenoy of Oema Illastrated - 

'ralria DnaL Illostrated 

^roflsaaor - . - . 

lenilnded. Illostrated • 

Ungwood, the Smonler 

aved by a Baby. Illastratad • 

loiromage with a Locervea Illostrated 

leal Ring, The . . • 

fewer Rat 

lingular Neighbor. Illastrated 

lold. Illastrated 

lociety Raid. Illastrated 

ipttefhl Stepmother 

Iquirrel of the Prestoa Illostrated 

Itarry Foot niostrated. 

!6n Minotes with a PiraU Chief 

'eated. Illastrated 

lit with the Tida Dlostfated - 

"hree .... 

liree Tears' Dlselpllna Illostrated 

liroogh the Tunnel 

Nimlng the Tablea Illostrated 

rwoSona Illustrated • 

7noonaeioas Heroine 

i'andolph*s Vengeanea Illostrated 

7aked Upc Illastrated • 

'hai thaj teoad in iha Cava • 
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Wrong Tima 
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Illustrated 
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Zoa's FUrtaUon. 
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POBTRT. 

Faith In Yeo - ... 

Lonely Day - . . - -411 

Mary SftO 

Question • • 94 

Sunset Fancy ...... 90ft 

Thoo hast Sworn by thy God. Ulostratad • It 



buscbljaAhsovs. 

Aim and Porpoaa 

Almost a Fairy Tale Revived • 

Altar of the Messina Cathedral Ulostratad 

Arrest of Andre Chenler. Illustrated • 

Bmtlsm in Lithuania. Uluatratad 

Bobolink. Uluatratad • 

Bottles 

Brown Throsh. Illostratod 

BoUfVog Devoorlng a Duckling. Ulostratad 

Boming of Moscow. Uiustrated 

Botcher Bird. Ulostratad 

Gave of Death .... 

ChlMren'a Bating 

Coont Sander's Adventorea Illostrated 

Creasing Rapids In Cambodia Ulostmtad 

Dancing Girl of Sevllla Ulostratad • 

Day's Hont and Midnight Chasa Uloatratad 

Dikes of Holland 

Drawing a Bear. Ulostratad - 

Dyaks of Borneo Hontlng. IHostratad 

Elizabeth Woodvilla lUaRtrated 

Enigmas, Charades, etCL, T8. 166, 234, 814, 804 

Escape of David Menzlea Uluatratad • 

Escape of Mra Smith. Illostrated 

Eacape of Stobo (tiom Quebec. Ulost rat ad 

Esquimaaz Yooth. Ulostratad 

Fans ..... 

Fox Legends in JapioL Ulostratad 

Franciscan Convent Kitchen. Illastrated 

Fun for the Family, 78, 164. 288, 818, 808 

Hawaiian Warlike Sporta Illuatrated 

Hermitage in Chin-India Ulostratad 

Historic Laca 

How Caves are Formed • 

How they Shave in India 

Jodiclal Combata Ulostratad • 

Karl and Susan . . ■ 

Killing the WUd Boar. Illastrated 

Ladles In Olden Times • 

Loatian Stag Hunt Illustrated 

Leniency and Forgivenesa 

Lions on the Banks of the Tigris 

Localities of Silver 

Mosque on the Blue Nila Ulostratad 

Night at a Rancho in Pern. Illustrated 

Parrota ... 

Peasanta near Madrid. Illastrated 

Peasant Wedding in Swedea Ulostratad 

Practice with a Mule Battery. Illustrated 

Punishment with the BamlKKk. Ulustratrd 

Queen's Pavilion at Baroda. Illustrated 

neynard on the Watch. Illustrated 

Rlpglngln a German School Illustrated 

Roof-Raising in Japan. Illastrated 

Sagacity of Shoep 

Seals and Salmon 

Spanish Danca Ulostratad 

SquaU 

Stone of Unction at JerosalenL Illastratad 
Siory of David Boothby. Illustrated - y 
Sunday Morning in Switzeriand. Illastrated 
Sunflower .... 

Syrup Licking in Belgium. Uiustrated 
Tattooing Illustrated - 
That's a Queer Fruit Illastrated 
Torrent of Guarapaacana Illostrated • 

Waif 

Wallachian Villajire Charch. Ulostrated 
Walruses and Polar Beare. Uiustrated 
Washing Day in Alb Swabia Illustrated 
Wbittington and his Cat Ulostrated - 
Wine Taster. Illustrated 
Woodchtfck. Uluatratad 
Young Old Man .... 
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M THE SQOIBKEL OF THE PBESTOH. 

home viUi bim latj badlf { but 1m generaiul}' i gnuMd ooa *Dotbet dd idiore M ftrtiog, niub 
sdM : lor iCrs, Skewers stood tUe driokB. But, alul i 

" No, hsDg it. Skcwen l lat'a tou up for him." was itij diOerent tipple frooi ttM ptivUc tjultl* ii 
Skewen wod, uid before (heir two xoAalj iuoda I the cabin of the I'reitoD. 
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Love Oonqnerg. 

iron gate bstireeD two mBusive granite 



Tood, hedged witfa 
Bhmbe. aad tbs tall ... 
ttiere an opeaia; led, 



'ergreena 



, wbtle here and 

lab;riDthIiie paUu, 
luEuuiju luu tiu» I'lvihi B doiea marble alepa, 
guarded by broDie griffins; and a muusion of 
marble, almaU l^io white and gloriag, but Tor 
the greeu tree foliage deadening tbe blinding 
glitter. 

Od (be ioirer marble step, <ritb one band hold- 
iDg the bridle oT bis restlees horae, mi the other 



stood Bom 

On the upper slep, stalelf and grand, rei 
beautiful, stood Stella Demar. 

A baughl7 lunile cnrlod hir lip us she naid ; 

" I do not quite fathom your meaning, llr. Fer- 
ciTal ; but I will not trouble j-au to repeat Ihi- 

A lirid hue ovenpread Robert Percival's race, 
as ha met tbe chilling took of tbe beautiFul tjcs, 
and heard tbe icy words. 

" I will not repeat them, oertainlf, if jou do 
not care to hear them," s^d be, his roico tmoi- 
bUng with passioDi "but some other time you 
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ikall bear them, and jou shiJiU giro me an 
answer." 

Stella made no repl]r. 

They stood gazing into each other's face — his 
eoldy cruel, even merciless, aqd hers haughty as 
erer when speaking to him, and soornfully de- 
fiant. Each knew that the challenge had been 
accepted, but neither shrunk from the strife. ^ 

A moment they stood thus, then he vaulted into 
the saddle, and gave the horse a cruel cut, that 
made him rear and plunge as he dashed away. 

Stella watched him down the avenue, and when 
he reached the gate she saw another horseman 
passing through. Her just look softened to. one 
of tenderest kve; yet. withal, there was a shade 
of anxiety as she saw tnese two men meet. 

Nor were her fears groundless, for when Robert 
Peroival rode within reach, he raised his whip, 
and struck the other full in the face. 

" Take that, you meddling beggar 1" he shout- 
ed, hoarse with rage; *'and resent it, if you 
dare.'' 

Stella saw it all, and twice calling Henry's 
name, she flew down the path, her feet scarcely 
teeming to touch the ground. Henry Pom fort's 
hand was raised to return the blow, with interest, 
but Stella's voice reached him in time, and he 
turned away without a word. 

** Oh, Henry, it was so noble in you to heed my 
eall !" said Stella, running to his side. " I feared 
that you would Torget yourself. He is not worthy 
of your anger." 

Henry sprang from his horse to SteUa'n side, 
and he was yet trembling with anger. 

" Stella, you should allow me to chastise the 
wretch," said he, glancing toward Robert Per- 
cival, who was gazing at the lovers with a baleful 
light in his dark eyes. ** You do not know bow 
the blow sti^ng me. 1 could let the venomous 
reptile that had bitten me go free, easier than thia 
man !" 

•*No, no, Henry," said Stella, taking him by 
the arm. ** You will think diHerently by-and-by. 
Come; you will not forget it while you stand 
hero." 

So they two passed through the glite, and 
Robert Percival laughed JibinsR^ as he rode away. 

" Ha ! ha ! Love conquers T* 

The lovers stared in surprise at the pale, hag- 
gard face of the woman who stood in tneir path, 
and uttered these words. 

" Yes, love conquers now j but will it always?" 
continued the strange being, taking a step nearer. 
'* Let me see your face, sir. Yes, his was very 
like it. His eyes, too, were the same when he 
looked at me and swore eternal fidelitv : but there 
was something back of ihem which 1 do not see 
in yours— something that made me tremble and 
fear. Yet, I trusted him. Fair lady, you are not 
fairer than I was then ; and I held him as you now 
hold this man — by the conquering love he had for 
me ; but, alas ! it was only tor a httle while. Will 
it be so with you, sir? Look at me once more. 
Ah I there is truth there. Fair ladv, love will 
always conquer him. Take heed that you do not 
lose that love, for it is a priceless treasure." 

Before they could reply, the woman glided 
awav through the hedge, and was lo8t to view. 

"^ow stranee!" saTd Stella. 

** Yes, indeed, Stella. Insane, no doubt. Poor 
woman !" 

"Yet, she spoke some truths," said Stella, 
looking up trustingly into her compunion's face. 

He kissed the smiling lips for reply, and won- 
dered why he had found such happiness — ^wby the 
proud heiress had bestowed her love on him^ a 
poor unknown man, struggling for his daily 
oread. 

They now resumed their way to the house, and 
irent in, iot the evening air was damp and chilly. 



Ere he went away again, he had given hU promise 
to have no strile whatever with Robert l^rciTaL 
He knew not what a task he had before him. 

• ••••• 

" Ha! there is the coward I struck last eyening. 
and he dared not resent it. Look closer, lads, and 
you will see the welt across his cheek." 

Henry Pomfort was passing the hotel, on the 
way to his office, when these jeering words fell 
upon his ears, coming fh>m out a g^oup of men 
standing upon the steps. 

Full well he knew who spoke them, but there 
was no indication that he beard them, save the 
compressed lips and the clinched fists ; but when 
the shouts of derision from Percival reached him, 
he could not pass without noticing the insults 

He stopped, and the pale face, rigid with sop- 
pressed wrath, that he turned toward them, 
checked the bantering words upon their lips. 

** Robert Percival I" he said, hoarsely, " 1 seek 
no quarrel with you, nor your friends ; but take 
care that you do not go too far." 

He received no answer, and he resumed his 
Iray to the office. 

" Love conquers affain !" 

Henry stopped, to behold the strange woman of 
the previous evening. 

"Yes, love conquers again!" she repeated. 
" Oh, such love is worth naving I But how I 
longed to see you thranh him — the fiend ! Love 
conquers ! Shall it be love or hate ? Who can 
tell ? You go to see Stella Demar to-night. Be 
on your guard, or the wily serpent will sting jon. 
Ha I ha 1 Love or hate 1 Which shall it be ?^' 

Without giving Henry a chance to reply, the 
woman turned away, and would pay no attention 
to bis calls for her to wait, so he passed on. 

The day was one of absolute misery to him. 
The taunts of Robert Percival rankled like keenest 
torture in his breast ; but he not once forgot his 
promise to Stella. He could bear the scoffing of 
everybody else easier than one word or look of 
reoroach from her. 

He thought but little about the warning fh>m 
the lips of the unknown woman, yet, while riding 
throuffh the woods toward the Demar estate, he 
tumea his eves occasionally upon the thick 
bushte on each side of the road, and wondered if 
Robert Percival were fiend enough to take life. 

While pursuing this train of thought, be was 
startled by a rustling in the bushes, and presently 
heard voices. He quickly alighted, and made bis 
way toward the spot from whence the sounds 
proceeded. He picked his way so cautiously— 
tor he was then thinking very seriously of the 
warninff, and also wondering if it were not a trap 
— that he reached the place unperceived. 

The sight that met his gaze filled him with 
astonishment. 

Prone upon the ground was Robert Percival, 
and holding him down with maniac strength was 
the strange woman. A second look revealed a 

f^listenins knife in her hand. And, yet, another 
ook, and be saw the beautiful face of Stella 
Demar gazing, spellbound, upon the singular 
scene. 

The woman was talking in a low tone, com- 
muning wiih herself. 

** I have been on his track foryears," she said, 
"to kia him! to kill him! How I loved him 
once ! And he said he loved me I I wonder if he 
did. Now, I have found him. Shall it be love or 
hate? Let me see." 

The absent, dreamy expression went out of her 
eyes, and a look of intelligence replaced it. 

Robert Percival looked up to her with starisg 
eyes, powerless to move, and speechless with re- 
morse. 

" Robert, do you know me ?" she asked. 
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"Te«, Marian," he replied, in a roice husky 
with emotion. 

** I have ohansed, haren't It Orief has done it^ 
Robert." 

** Oh, Marian !" 

*' Huah, Robert I yon were waiting to-nisht to 
Un Heni7 Pomfort. Naj, do not deny It. I 
know it, and I haTO sared jron. I might hare 
allowed yon to do it. and then sent you to the 
scaffold; but I could not b^reare Stella Den ar. 
She lores him, Robeil Did you think of that 
when YOU sought bis life— woen you tried to 
make nim quarrel with rou. that you mieht kill 
him without murder t A)), Robert, it would have 
been all the same. It is well for you that you did 
not meet him, else you would hare been under 
the rod now. Love oonauered htm, an^ sared 
wu. Will it conquer tm f Robert, did you eVer 
loTo met Speak truly now, for it afl'eots your 
life neitiier one way nor the other." ' 

"I love you yet," he whispered. "Oh. 
Marian t it was my oursed pride; but it is all 
gone now." 

" Oh, my husband I say that a^ain, and let 
me look in your eyes while you say it." 

** Marian, my wife, I have always loved you." 

" Oh, I see none of that old look iu your eyes, 
that used to terrify me. They are now like Henry 
Pomfort' s, last' night— dear, and full of love. 
See this knife, Robert— feel its point. I worked 
days, weeks, months on that, to keep it sharp, for 
I thought 1 bated you. It was love or hate with 
me then. It is love only now. It has conquered 
hate." 

She arose to her feet, first releasing her hold of 
Robert Peroival, and tnrew the knife far out into 
the rank weeds. Robert also arose, and staudiue 
beside her, he put bis arm about her waist, and 
her lips, held up to his, received the seal of their 
reunion. 

How she had changed in the brief time I Her 
face beaming with toe light of love, the wild 
look gooe out of her eyes, none could doubt that 
ahe was once very beautiful, and might yet be, 
under the fostering care of a loving husband. 

Henry had worked bis way to Sulla's side, and 
they now stepped into view. 

Henry extended his hand to Robert Percival, 
and it was taken, and warmly pressed. 

"Oau you ever forgive me?" he asked, in a 
husky voice — " you and Stella ?" 

"You are already forgiven, Robert," said 
Heniy and Stella. 

And Marian looked up into her husband's face, 
and said: "Vou know, Robert, that ira€ love 
amgutra everything,** 



The Fane 

Whbn Queen Elizabeth honored her lord-keeper 
by dining with him at his house at Kew, a 
diamond-decked fan was one among the gifts with 
which be acknowledged her condescension. Fans, 
indeed, seem to have been always acceptable to 
her Mttjesty ; and many of such costly toys figured 
in the list of New Tears gifts tendered by court- 
iers to their royal mistress. That terru)le sea- 
bird. Sir Fntncis Drake, presented Elizabeth with 
a fan of wnite and red reathers, its gold handle 
enameled with one half-moon of mother-of-pearl, 
inclosing another of diamonds and pearls, form- 
ing a jeweled fVame for a n^iniature portrait of 
herself The Countess of Bath furnished another 
of swan-down, " with a maze of green velvet, 
embroidered with seed-pearU, and a small chain 
of silver gilt, and fn the midst a border on both 
sides of seed-pearls, sparks of rubies and emeralds : 
and thereon a monster of gold, the bead and 
breast of mother-of-peart 



A modest gentleman, who preferred to »how his 
loyalty anooymou&ly, sent the queen a fan of 
sundry-colored feathers, set in a silver-mounted 
agate oandle. Leicester paid his court with a fan 
of white feathers, the gold handle ornamented 
with pearls, emeralds^ rubies and diamonds, and 
bearing "a lion ramping, with a white bear, muz- 
zled at his feet "—«' device which may have been 
merelv significant of his loyalty to the queen, but 
capable of being interpreted in a tenderer fashion 
by the woman. When Elizabeth died, the royal 
wardrobe contained twenty-seven fans. 

Catherine of Braganza (wife of Charles the 
Second) introduced the green shading fan into 
England, which held its pride of place until the 
Revolution, when the folding faU/came into vogue, 
and the old-tashioMd feather fan (reohristened 
the matron's fan) was relesated to elderly ladies, 
as " more comely and ciTU for old persons than 
tba former, whiob la shilftd wHh nothing but 
vanity;" the vanity lyine in the landscapes, 
romanne scenes, and fancubl designs with which 
the folding fans were decorated. In Annexe reign 
the toy had lost none of its charms, nor had 
fashionable ladies acquired more deoency, for we 
are assured that they only endured the intolerable 
fatigue of sitting out the morning service at 
church, by making it an occasion for displaying 
their fine rans, white hands and brilliant jewelry. 
The fan must have made deep inroads on a fine 
lady's pin-money, since Sir Koger de Coverley 
thought the profits of a windmul should be set 
apart to find fans for his pei-verse widow, if she 
became Lady de Coverley. 

To flirt a fan properly was an art only to be 
acquired with labor. Mrs. Abiugton, the actress 
was a proficient in it : 

** Pray, ladies, copy AbiDgton; 
Obwurve the breeding in hnr air; 
There's nothing of ue actren there; 
Assume her fuuion, if jou can. 
And catch the graces of her tan." 

Addison gives some amusing instructions in the 
use of the nn. Handling the fan was performed 
with the instrument closed, the executant first 
shaking it at one gentleman, then tapping her 
neighbor on the shoulder, next pressing her lips 
to we end of the faiK and finally lettins her arm 
fall easily and gracefully by her side. 'Hiis was to 
be learned in about a week. Unfurling the fan 
required at least a month's incessant praotice; 
the manceiuvre comprising little fiirts and vibra- 
tions, gradual and deliberate openings, and volun- 
tary failings asunder of the fan. To discharge 
fan was to make a pop as loud as the report ora 
pocket-pistol. Te ground fan was to tap it grace- 
nilly upon the table with a certain air, in oraer to 
take up a pack of cards, replace a falling pin, 
ac^ust a stray curl, or penorm some equally 
important act. All these difficulties of fian-drill 
surmounted, the greatest remained to be con- 
quered; but even flirting the fan might, with 
great perseverance, be mastered by an apt pupil 
in three months' time. " There is an infinite 
variety of motions to be made use of in the flirt- 
ing of a fan. There is the angry flutter, the 
modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the con- 
fused flutter, tne merry flutter, and the amorous 
flutter.'' 

A ITovng Old Bbtn- 

On the 14th of March, 1729, was born Charles, 
the son of Richard Chaileswprth, a carrier at 
Longnor, in the county of Stafford. At his birth 
be was under the common size, but he grew so 
amazingly fast that by the time he- was four years 
old he was near four feet hisb, and in strength, 
agility, and bulk, equal to a Ine boy of ten. At 
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fiTe he measured foar feet seTen inehes, weighed 
eigblT-eeTen pounds, could with ease oarry a man 
of foorteen stone weight, had every sign of pu- 
berty, and workei as an adult at his father's busi- 
ness. This was the time of his full vigor, from 
whence he began gradually to fall away in strength 
and bulk« like a man in the decline of life. At 
the age of seven his strength was gone, his body 
totally emaciatecL his eyes sunk, and his head 
palsied. He died with all the signs of extreme 
old age, and as if the moqths he had lived had 
been years. The above is extracted from an ac- 
count published by Mr. Smith, a surseon at Long- 
uor, by wliom it was transmitted to the Royal 
Society. It is also confirmed in the GetUleman't 
Mag,iiM/M for December, 1781. 



Orimme Lodge on the Weir. 

A LOW, rambling, one-story house, with queer 
wings, that really seemed as if they were tiying 
to crawl off and set up for themselves, but some- 
how lacked the t>ower of locomotion. An inky, 
stagnant weir behind. In front, thick ranks of 
maples, the leaves of which sUr not. 

The latter hedge in the house like the ancient 
sentinels of Helheim in the Northern Mythology, 
and say in their warning dreariness —*' Who 
passes here is damned V* 

Beyond them, like a huge crab with eye^ all 
over it, peers out the ancient edifice — weird, 
bizarre, diabolic. Within, like a spider in his 
den, sits a brooding, misanthropic man, at a piano 
built to his whim, with strange resemblance to a 
dragon. His lon$r, thin, claw-like finders sweep 
the keys to a wild sort of fantoHa, full of low, 
mourning unisons. 

It is a strange room— an interior of almost un- 
imaginable weirdness. At either comer Titanic 
semblances of coffins uphold a low concave ceil- 
ing painted with grotesque masses- of cloud, 
through which break, here and there, blisters of 
sky studded with stars, and from the exact cen- 
tre of which looks down a full gilded moon. And 
within the huge coffins at either comer are clocks, 
the dials oi which are half-face, half-dinl — and 
▼aguely suggest four human faces looking out 
from four upright sarcophagL 

Between these coffin-like clocks, the interval of 
wall scrambles with grotesque painted creatures 
— some white, some oranse. others blood-red — on 
a ground of ashen. AncTtne ashen — ^for the spi- 
der in his den is something of an allegorist— 
stands for the blank nothingness whence mI being 
oomes ; and the grotesque, sovambling creatures, 
they are being, that comes from nothingness only 
to be absorbed into nothingness again. And as 
the master thrums the piano, the gprotesaoe crea- 
tures on the wall seem to move, as if they felt 
the thrall, and answered by motion. 

** Thus," muttered the master—** thus stirs crea- 
tion to the music of Gk>d, and the musio of Ood 
is the pulse of being." 

It was a back room, not a front one, this den 
that Cecil Grim me called his study, and looked 
out over the weir behind the house upon bare 
levels of woodland skirted and bounded with im- 
penetrable woods beyond. 

For a moment Cecil Orimme stood at the win- 
dow and gazed woodlandward ; then, with a siffh 
and a muttered, " Ah, yes. she ^nt. that way r' 
returned to the dragon-like piano, and began 
thrammin;;^ again, the grotesque instrament an- 
swering with a moan to every motion of his 
fingers, as ir,^ somehow, its strings were nerves. 

At last, with a low monotony of basso, Cecil 
Grimme broke into song, obviously impromptu, 
but as obviously suggested by the weir and the 



woods bevond, and woven into the form of a rao- 
dieval ballad, accompanying himself on the in- 
strament : 

"Out of the woods on the other side. 
On a coal-Maok ateed doth a ilder ride ; 

And be acaoneth the Isnd 

"Wltn his mailed baud. 
Just Out of the woods on the other side. 

** He leads no band, he hath no squire, 
A stallion he rides that doth never tira ; 

He hath need of both, 

Whose steed mutt rest- 
Not he wbose ataUion doth never tire. 

"Over the moaL nor bridge nor 
like a rider of shadow doth he fl< 
Like a knight of shadow 
On a horse of shadow. 
Over the moat, nor bridge nor boat. 

"Up to the house, with no track on Qhb 
And lie seemeth ooly like a shadow to 
With a motion of bidght 
And a motion of horse, 
That seemeth only Uke a shadow to pass. 

" Into the house, without opening the door ; 
Through the house. wlOi no shadow on the floor- 
like a knight of shadow 
With a step of shadow. 
Through the house, with no s'jadow on the float; 

" He hath wooed the lad^-, the lady liath kSssed, 
And his Ups are col 1 as hps of mist— 

He hath wooed the lady. 

Hath Usaed tbe lady. 
And his lips are cold as Ups of mist 

"He is mounted— is gonel It is dusk of dAwn, 
And he beareth a lady wwted and wsn ; 
But so light is the beat 
Of his ateed'e quick teet, 
That it stirs not the dewdrop it falls upon. 

"Over the naoat, nor bridge nor boat, 
I^ce a rider of shadow doth he float— 
L'ke a kuight of sliadow 
On a horse of shadow. 
Over the moat, nor bridge nor boat. 

" The master's lips, they are white with Ire ; 
But rode he a stallion hoofed with fire. 

Yet taster, ah, fSster 

Than ever the blust 
Bidea he whose staUion doth never ttrel 

" And into the wood^* on the other slde^ 
On a coal-black staUion doth he ride ; 

And he bears with mailed hand 

Tbe queen of the land 
Into the woods on the other side.** 

The room was filled with a troop of dfaboUe 
reverberations as Cecil Orimme went on wi^ his 
ballad, now runniopi his fingers madly over the 
keys, sounds trickling after, and anon stopping 
and bending his head as if to listen to something. 
So even was the whole house ; for the Orimmes 
were a strange race, and the edifice was so oon- 
stracted as to multiply single sounds until they 
became hundreds, and trooped up and down, and 
to and fk>o, like voices from the inviaible: and 
CecU Grimme, of Grimme Lodge on the Weir, 
was not a whit less eccentrio than his ancestors 
had been, 

''An Orphic song indeed, to its own music, 
etc.," laughed a voice in tbe ear of the musician, 
as the reverberations bezan to creep into their 
crannies and curl themselves up for sleep again. 
** The sad Sir Galahad is grue to-day. See here, 
Cece, you must get out of this old dragon-house; 
you're getting morbid." 

''Why, Mortplain, how came you heret" cried 
Grimme, presenting his hand for a friendly shake. 
"I really took vou for a spirit a« prem$sr c(mp 
<PciU: and you re nobody but the doctor, after 
aU." 

«< Doctor Clement Mortplain, at your service, 
better known as Clem," r^oined the doctor, ban- 
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tariaglr. " No eonneotion with iidrlU, whoteula 
or reiwl,-«i ocpt in tbe mr or a wflinf coniDinp- 
tioD of the Mne. But what's ths matter, Cect, 
old fflllo* t I oame in jiiat as 70U began drnm- 
mlnft that ballad out or tbe dngoD. and, from 
jDur manoer, inppoHd I was to hava mj flnt 
oaiaof oatal«pa}-. You're not thlnklDB of ninic 
a^aiDidibE, I hope, haTJog just iataerllaa Onmoie 
Lodn on tha Wait, and a Bplaodid balaooe at ths 

" No, not that exaotlf." rejoined CaoUOrimme. 
"I'm ODir jut • trifle diMtrattj aod I hare tka 

Siecreat anolea. Why, since I came t) lire it 
■ lodjte, 1 seem to remember thingi that mnat 
baTB happened to toj gnodfather. This ouraed 
ballad I TO JDit been bammlag, it cime la me 
like aomething I onoe knew aod hod forgotteo^ 
and I'm trjiog to tbink where I heard ii." 

Now, Doelor Clement UortplaJD remembered 
beaiing bis ftither, who had been the rnmilj phv- 
aician at Qiimme Lod^e on the Weir, tell the 
atorj of old Ceoll arirr.me. the ifnodfalher, aod 
bow, after the death of Mrs. Qrimme, tbe old 

Bnllemaa had taken the etrange grasshopper 
10 hit tieed Ibat abe had been apirited off bj on 
inrisibie horismen; and here was Cecil Orimme 
of tbe third generation, the old man oTsr again, 
pbjiiaall; speakiDg. dramminf; from tbe piano 
(ho barbaric old etory of tbe inTiaibie horseman 
that had ao lormenled bis grandratbtr. But Doo- 
loc Uoriplain was wholly too sensible to discuss 
the legeod, and, ooDsequentlj, contented bimaelf 
with: 

"Pooh! pooh! Cece arimme! you're In a 
mood. Lirer bad. Bine pill No. £. Hind now, 
three's tbe dose. And in less than Ihree days 
you'll hare forgotten all about 

' Tbe knl^t of aliadov 
On a bofae of shadow,' 

and all that. SoTereigo panacea for knighta of 
ahadow on horses of shadow is blue pill Ha. 3. 
Nothing like it, except, possibly, loothinff aycup, 



'a for a second pieacriptioi 



Hentallr, the doelor waa aaying somethiog else 
of quite 'dlRereot tenor, whJe TerbaUy be was 
running on with bis medical rigmtrole it !:4D or 
faster. And tbe tenor of It was somewhat aa fol- 

»ndW^eJ" 
' Then, by 

war of asenriDg himself that there could b« 
notfaing In it, uio doctor pooh-poohed afi^n, 
which seemed to prore it qoite to his aatisfactlon. 

"What a pitj that tbe whole eaaeoce of logic 
isn't included ia pooht pooh I— [a wbioh ease 
you'd be tbe greatest loirician of tbe age, my 
dear doctor," rejoined arfmmo. placidly. '• But 
Ihe fact is, tbe ballad did come to me jost like 
something I had known — say a century sinee-> 
whec I was Ibe merest caterpillar of a boy crawl- 
iQtr about on all-fburs." 

D(iat>r Morlplaln shook hie bead, and, aa be 
sVook <1, appeared to shake therefrom a remon- 
strance which had DbTionslj been mialaid, or 
shoTed into the wrong pigson-hole, snd required 
to be shaken out, if it was to come out at alL 

"Stua'l"Jhus ran tbe remonslnnce— " stDlI, 

raporr. More bjpo — 

the lamilr. Nothing- 

Boothing syrup. Then, to 



imme! Xon-rocelli 
a whole of it. Runs 

ritbutblnei. " 

i— I was Doctor Mortplaio^ 



I, Btu 



'PJ/ 



cipient 



e l^e" ib J 



briet aa they say in Paris, and the doctor called 
me Stumpy by way of eipressinir that abort- 
coming inthe sborlestw.y-"Stumpy 
run over to the office, and bring me 
mass. Coce'a liter must be altanded to." 

I had been in the ofDce about len minutes whan 
Doctor Uonplaia hurried In— Just soon enough to 
nrerent my returning to Qrimme Lodge on (ho 
Weir, not more than a hundred rods o3, with tbe 
blue pill. Consequently, making allowance for 
tbe fact that I am not rapid in my locomolioo, and 
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Qft«eii or twenty misntefl with Giimme atUr I 
8t,arted lor home. 

'* Stumpy/' said my emplojei^ abruptly, after 
liffhtiog a cabana, and sitting for at least ten 
minutes in profound rumination, ** I really believe 
that ^there's something in that enrsed Orijmme 
Lodge that makes men mad. I can't account for 
it anr other way. Gran'ther Qrimmedied mad. 
Cece s father died mad, and now Cece's in for it. 
There must be some cursed mepbitio, insmiity- 
ioducing rapor about the house. Granny Grimme, 
I've beard father say. was the ibost sensible 
woman in tbe world till she married old Grimne 
— ^young Grimme he was then— and went to live 
in that house ; and after that she began to have 
strange turns, and died mad. Just so it was with 
Mrs. Grimme, Cece's mother." 

" Seems to me, doctor." I interrupted, think- 
ing the opportunity excellent for a scienti6c dis- 
quisition— *' seems to me it's a plain case of 
inherited idiosyncrasy." 

Idiosyncrasy being a long word, and a Greek 
derivative besides, I generally preferred it to 
peculiarity, whim, odaity, and words of that 
sbrt, having an impression that it sounded scien- 
tific. 

*' To Davy Jones with your verbal skyrocket- 
ing, Stumpv," grumbled my principal, senten- 
tiously. " to innerit insanity is one thing, but I 
nfever beard of inheriting a poem before, and hece 
is Cece mumbling over the same old. ballad that 
hyi grandfather died of. And tbe oddest part of 
it alTis, that Fm certain he never heard it. He 
was sent to Germany long enough before his 
father went mad in the same way/' continued the 
doctor, musingly, " and there isn't a written copy 
of the thing m existence, except one my father 
wrote out from memory, which I have in my posses- 
sion. By-the-way, Stumpv, my scientific lad, did 
vou ever hear of 'a man iuheritin^ a poem, among 
nis other hereditary idiosyncrasies f" demanded 
Doctor Mortplain, balf-sarcastically. And I was 
forced, thus put upon my mettle, to admit that I 
never did, and that, so far as I knew, or tbe books 
went, there was no case of the kind on record. 

** Yerv well, then," suggested the ancient and 
venerable tnedico, ^ood-bumoredly; "this is an 
instance, and I believe It is all in that cursed old 
house, particularly the study. I'd run mad in a 
week u I had to sit there witb four coffins staring 
at me from tbe four corners of the room, and 
stare out over that inky weir into the woods for 
twelve hours out of every twenty-four. It's the 
study, Stumpy — the study, old Gran'ther Grimme 
translated .into a room. That's the logic of the 
whole matter." 

** Curious old codffer that Grandfather Grimme 
must have been." I stid, by way of inducing 
the doctor to tell me tbe story, for Doctor Mort- 
plain was perversitv incarnate — Poe's imp in 
pantaloons— and if 1 bad asked him directly to 
recount the whole romance of Grimme the grand- 
father, he would have found fifty ostensible 
reasons for refusing outright, with only the one 
real reason— that it was part of bis creed never, 
under any circ urn stances, to make hhnself agree- 
able. 

** Well, yes/' grunted Doctor Mortplain, scan- 
ning me nervously, by way of ascertaining 
whether I was anxious, in order to govern himself 
accordingly, and concluding from my bored and 
listless expression that I i^ally was not what I 
really was — ''well, yes. old Grimme had queer 
notions. Firstlv, he didn't believe in the immor- 
talitr of the sonl. 'A man lives,' he used to say, 
'in his Boste.-ity. In myself I am ephemeral; m 
those tnat follow me, eternal. I shall live over 
again, and outlive myself in Grimn^e,, Jr., and 
Grimme, Jr., will perpetuate me in a third 
Grimme, and so 6n; ana through all will run one 



and the iame original Grimme in aa vftdless aerie^ 
of transmigrations.' That was tb*- first pari of 
tbe okl. gentleman's ereed. Secondly, he waa a 
perfieet pantbeist. even before his heaA gottwmed. 
^ Tot, Mlortplaio,^ I've beard him say to my father 
dosans of times after a metaphysical tussle—' Xt% 
tut, Mortplain, I tell too the whole world is a 
great Kviog bodv, and it'll wake up one of these 
days. It*s God^s body. Mortplain.^ Well," oob- 
tinued tbe doctor, '* arler Granny Grimme died^ 
Gran'ther Grimme took the grasshopper' ioto his 
head that 

• A knidit of shadow 
On a nocae of shadow' 

had come out of the woods beyond the weir, and 
carried her off, and began to talk about getting ap 
an expedition to rescue her. Audi that was tha 
way be came to compose that poem you heard 
Cece bumming over this momiiig, tnough tha 
Lord only knows how Cece ever found out any- 
thing about it, unless he did really inherit it from 
the old gentleman or his father, who took it op 
in the same way after poor Mrs. Grimme died." 

"Seems to me the thing is hereditary^ after 
all," said I, rather remonstrantly, and bv way of 
trying to defend Grimme Lodge on the Weir from 
tbe imputation of willfully and maliciously pro- 
ducing insanity. 

" Humph !" grunted the doctor, savagely, or, 
rather, porcinically. " Wisdom ^j>ri^. Stumpy 
begins to look into tbe deep things of tbe profes- 
sion. Stumpy must take care, or he'll make 
himself sick. I've known students die of learn- 
iufl^ particulariy in its first stages." 

Stumpy made no reply, though there was no 
doubt that the just-quoted remarks were intended 
aa sarcastical, and that their sarcasticality was 
meant for him ; and, Stumpy making no reply, 
the doctor went on. 

'' There it really no hereditary insanity in the 
cfise, Stumpy," said he, musiuffly^ " At least, I 
know there was no taint in the blood of -either of 
the women, and I doubt whether there was ia 
that of Gran'ther Grimme. Tbe Grimmes are aa 
eccentric stock — a race of silent, brooding; and 
awful subjectivity^ but therms no hereditary in- 
sanity in the family. Great-gran' ther Grimme. 
who built the old bouse, died sane enough ; ana 
though Gran'ther Grimme had one or two grass- 
hoppers in his head, they were rather whims that 
pertain to a powerful imagination than to approxi- 
mate insanity. I remember the old man distinctly, 
though I was a mere bov then, and how, after a 
long uiscussion with my father, the old gentleman, 
by way of demonstrating his pet proposition, 
threw himself on the ground, or, rather, brought 
his ear close to tbe ground, and listened long und 
eagerly. 'I have it, Mortplain,' cried he at last: 
'the world U God's body— I heir the beating of 
its heart* But that is neither here nor there," 
continued the doctor. " 1 staid and talked with 
Cece fifteen or twenty minutes after yon went, 
and he's full of tbe old gentleman's ideas. He's 
goinff mad, too, and the question is — ^how to save 
bimf Poor, poor Kitty!" sighed the old man, 
softly ; " it would break her heart to hear of it, 
and yet she mustn't marry a madman/' 

Now, Kitty — that is, Kitty Mortplain— was 
Doctor Mortplain' s niece, and engaged to be 
married to Cecil Grimme. 

** However," said the old man, musingly^ hav- 
ing obviously turned the whole matter over in his 
mind, "I'll never let htr be taken to Grimme 
Lodge on tbe Weir, to run mad with the rest of 
them — never." 

Kitty Mortplain was also known as Kitty 'Son- 
beam— la sweet, lisaom, gentle, suoshine-Marted 
little blonde, whose principal beauty was that, 
somehow or other, ligat radiated from her, some- 
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irtitt M Phidiai wanted the ffod ta sbine tbrough 
his statues. And that she loved Cecil Grimme , 
with all ber heart and soal was just ae obTious as 
that sunahine comes from the sun. Consequentlr. 
io saTin;; Cecil Orimme, Doctor Hortplain would 
be sayiDK Kitty, too. 

And thus for weeks and weeks Doctor Mort- 
plain and I netted the progress of Cecil Grim£ae^s 
njaladj, the former doinsr what be could to keep 
up the patient* s pliTsicaTnealth. He was his ola 
sek alwaja when be came to see Kitty, so that 
she never suspected ; but the moment he entered 
that diabolical study another individuality seemed 
to possess him, and to throttle the real Cecil 
Grimme, 

'* Acta and tolks just a^ hia grandfather did/' 
Doctor Hortplain would often say, after a visit to 
the Lodge — ^' is the old man once again in every- 
thing. And yet 1 can't find any tangible Hason 
for mterfering and taking nim in hand, and I 
can't tell Kitty yet till there's no pro8i>ect of hia 
ev.er coming out of it. He hasn't inherited any 
more insanity than everybodv inherits ; for, down 
deep in every human soul lies a latent lunacv, 
which a comoination oi circumstances may waae 
up. There is a substratum of ^adness in all 
humanity, which, once struck with the augur of 
experience, spouts up, and deluges the whote man 
with whims and phantasmagoria." 

I, Stumpy, shook my beaa. ** LunAby is merely 
comparative," said I. by way of aj|[reeing As 
nearlv as I could ; and Doctor Mortplain did not 
mention the matter again for several weeks, dur- 
ing which, though Mr. Grimme had improved in 
Shvsical nealth, his. malady had been making 
eierminate progress, ahd now bordered upon that 
special form of losanity known as hallucination. 

The doctor entered the office in a great hnrrv 
one afternooo, having passed the morning with 
Grimme. 

** Stumpy," said be, ** Cece Grimme has taken 
it into his head that my Kitty isn't the Kiity he's 
engaged to marry. I bad a long discussion with 
him tills morning. He declared that 

« The knight of shadow 
On a horse of ahadow' 

has carried off his Kitty, and hidden her some- 
where in the woods beyond the weir, and he's 
talking about organizing an expedition to attempt 
her rescue. I pooh-poohed , but that was all toe 
ffood it did. Pifl PafI Pouf! No use wasting 
n>gic on a madman. 

"* * Your Kitty,' said he, gravely, * is a phantasm. 
doctor. No doubt you think her real— but I tell 

ion when the horseman carried off the Kitty 
iortplain I am engaged to, he left a phantasm in 
the ]>lace of her, just to trick you and me, and 
imagining that neither wonld ever see through \t, 
I've half suspected it all along, but didn't I&e to 
wound your feelings by mentioning the matter ; 
and Pm going to eet up a hunt and make an ex- 
ploration of the wnole woods.' 

** What the deuce is to be done, Stumpyt" 
aaked the old gentleman, gravely. '* I shall nave 
to tell Kitty, and then the thing is at an end." 

"Not yet, sir," said I, by way of comforting 
him, and, I must coutess, partly for Kitty's 
sake, who never called me Stumpy, and had, 
therefore, earned some title to my gratitude. 
" Hasn't Kitty an aunt living off in that direc- 
tion somewhere, beyond or on the other edge of 
the woods V* 

** y es," said the doctor, " but what of it r ' 

'* Wbv, send her on a visit to ber aunt, of course. 
It'll taae her out of the way and give you an 
opportunity to work. Then humor the man's 
wium. Assbt him to get up the expedition. Tell 
taiB yvn iiave iaformaOon as to the exact location 
of tbe gorgon'i oastle. Take, ehf 



"I take," rejoined tbe puuled represeiltativ* 
of allopathy, gravely. ** By Jove, the experiment^a 
worth trying. There's no hereditary tnBanity Ib 
the family— only that young man is possessed bv . 
the whim of bi^ grandfather; and there wnuLdnH 
be anvthing wrong in letting Kitty many him. 
It's that cursedly fantastic old study thafs re- 
sponsible for it all. I'll taka your advice, 
Stumpy." 

And in less than a week Kitty had been daly 
packed off to her aunf s. 

The very next day, who should call but Cecil 
Grimme, of Grimme Lodge on the Weir 1 And 
having been duly informed at tha house that Miai 
Kitty was absent for k few days, llr. Cecil ap- 
peared at the office, with a queer sort of triumph 
irradiating his face. Doctor Mortplain was in; 
and, the servants at the house having had their 
instructions, knew perfectlv well that their replies 
had only served to mvstify my Lord Whimsical 
quite to the top of his t>ent. 

*' Look here, Mortplain^" was his first remark 
after the preliminarr salutation. ** what did I tell 
you, eh? So Miss I'hantasm Kitty has left yon, 
has shot" 

''Yes," asld the doctor, with a gravity quite 
commendable under the circumstances, *' but I've 
traced out tbe real Kitty, and I'm going after her 
in force one of these clays. 8he^ been carried 
off, to be sure, as you say, and I've been prettily 
hood- winked all these weeks by a counterfeit; 
but I'll have her back again In leas than three 
weeks, or die in the attempt She's incarcerated 
in S magic castle in the woods beyond the weir. 
But how the deuce I could have been fooled so all 
these weeks — that's what puzzles me 1" 

Grirome's eves twinkleo. 

*'Well, old* fellow," he began, "Fm glad 
you've got to the bottom of tbe matter at hist, 
and now I suppose you'll be ready to co-operate 
with me in the organization of the proposed ex- 
pedition f 

" No need of thatj my boy," rejoined Doctor 
Mortplain, seriously. " P ve got hold of the secret 
of the spell that unlocks the magic castle and 
turns the ogress turnkey into stone, unless she 
gives up my niece. I'll compel her to come to 
terms easier than any armed expedition could. 
Mark that. Grimme. I'm practicing the spell 
dfliljTi eo tnat it shall not fail me when I come to 
try it." And here Doctor Mortplain began to 
mumble some mumbo-jumbo, accompanied with 
strange antics and cunous contortion.^, which he 
kept up until I began to think he had taken leave 
of ois wits, as well as his patient, Mr. Cecil mani- 
festing extraordinary symptoms of delight at the 
old gentleman's preternatural gymnastics. 

"It isn't probable," remarked the doctor, bar- 
ing concluaed his singular performance, "that 
I soall have to run through with the whole of it ; 
very likely the ma^c words will be sufficient 
Bui I have thought it proper to be able to repeat 
the whole spell, with its appropriate gesticula- 
tions, if necessary." 

" And you're sure it will work?" half-queried, 
half-asserted Mr. Ceci3, adding^, "Of course it 
will work, and it's the very thing for the occa- 



sion. 



"Sure I" answered Doctor Mortplain. "Cer- 
tainly I am. The spell was communicated to mo 
by a'lady who had escaped from the castle of the 
ogress in the woods beyond the weir, who has 
the power of taking the form of an invisible knight 
on an invisible horse, and thus spirits sway tbe 
most beautiful girls io the country." 

Grimme was satisfied. " Look here, Mortplain," 
laughed he, "you and I will take the journey 
together. When shall it be? And wasn't it funny 
that it dkould have been two or three weeks biK 
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-ootor MortpluD frare rent to mi oxclnmalloD 
under bis breath, thai ■oauded laiipiclDaglj like 
an BDrifsb dnirallTe of the Idlin damnart, Tol- 
loirrd b; the irord iCurijr, preceded b; the oiDtl 

"And look here. UartpUin," oontinned Orimme, 
jubUentlj. " Bj J.ove, jait to rerenge m/eeU on 



tbe ofn^ns, rU marrr ttie khI EUtj riitfat before 
her ereB, and compel her to witneii tbe eoK- 
monj. WoDldn't it be mpllal, ehf 

Doctor UortpUtn agreed, alter (Qme deliben- 
tiOD, Ibat H would be lEe most capital thing fa tto 
voild, and, CecU Orimme hBTlng taken leMi^ 
rode «ver to aee KIttj at the caitte of tha ognN 
and amoge for tbe ireddine ; also to let bv aul 
into tbe plot al far as mlgbt be neoeaiarj 1* 
render lt> warkingt effectire. 

The daf otme, bat onlj Doctor UorlpIaWiB 
repeated aaaerermoDa of UDlimited ooafidenea Ife 
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rented Mr C«oII from 

-J (iinlppvd after the .. 

kel^Cn enut ; thODKb I bave no doubl that the 
nanegtlon that weapons vers uielees in theniagia 
"ond JD irbich the eumpiiipi was to be cdd- 
deated, wm klM iaBtminental in oonTlneing thai 
whiiD^Ml gentlemao thai armed men would. 
probablj. merely aerve lo defeat hi« pnrpoM, and 
■- ■■ 1 Kilty to BYerlaating incar- 



ceratioD. 

Be thta m it may, tbe day oame ; ai 
Doctor Uortplato and myeelr (aa aisi 
pDifornuiDoe of the magle spell, wbicb, nnaulaled. 



.d Mr. Cecil. 



JDootor Uortplain did not feel equal lo) started 
on the perilans mission of rescuing Uies KiClr 
from Die doniSDlnii of tbe oiires', not in the paa- 
oply of armor, as wonld have been hiEhly proper 
!□ a medieTsl eipeditioD, but in full dress ; and, 
having ridden a couple of hours, Doctor Horiplai a 
acting ai cu:en>nt, tbe warlilie trio, consisting of 
n — . — MortplaiD. Stumpv and a lunatic, stopped 

■ -' ---.airyllalia--"- — ■ ■•--• 

,., .v».». ..».>■ V, jnallT eoml 
attack in flront. 
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with h«r pre J br way of the rear ; wWle DoctoF 
Mortplain and btumpr— that's jour humble ser- 
rantr^were half suffocated with laughter, not 
unmixed with a little apprehension lest aome part 
of itkB programme slioma miscarry. 

At the second bell-pull the door was opened by 
a fantastically dressed and cronish old negress, 
when, with gesticulations that would have done 
honor to Burton as ToodUe, Doctor Mortplain 
sternly demanded to see the lady of the bouse, 
who was waiting in the parlor, and whither the 
party was piloted with manifest trepidation on 
the part of Uie ancient negress. 

Then begun the drama. With a profound 
salaam, Doctor Mortplain saluted Aunt Milbank, 
who enacted the ogress to perfection by frowning 
savagely, and emitting some syllables of an un- 
known tongue. 

**AraisMtk bava doMm,** began the doctor, 
solemnly, and in a basso an octave below Bab- 
cook's best in repeating Poe's "Raren,'' **tCk 
h<uhatn<igim 9«-€ih ha-ave^i" indulffiuff in pauses 
of contortion <id libitum, uy way orenfororog the 
adjuration properly, while Grimme and I looked 
on, the former carefully noting the apparent 
effect of the spell on the ogress or the castle. 

A spasm snook the frame of Aunt Milbank, 
which 1 have always suspected was lauzhter. 

" Ve ha-avds hayetha tohu va-vohu r* groaned 
that hidy, with a strange uprolling of the eyes. 
*' V« kanek at panai teMm /^— with the utterance 
of the last, turning, with a despairing expression 
of oountenance, to leave the room. 

Doctor Mortplain nodded to Grimme at this 
moment, by way of assuring that gentleman 
it was all ri.2;ht, and that the spell had worked 
admirably, the latter returning the nod with 
another nod, in the manner of a vote of thanks ; 
and presently Aunt Milbank returned, leading the 
real Kitty, red as a peony with blushes, and more 
of a sunbeam than ever for her residence in the 
castle of the ogress, alias Aunt Milbank. 

A second spell— this less outri than the former 
— conjured a clergyman and sundry wedding- 

Biests from the back parlor, the latter of whom 
r. Grimme, no doubt, took to be gorgons or 
dragons, or something Of that sort metamor- 
phosed into men and women, in full dress, just 
for the occasion, and by virtue of the spell in 
question. 

No matter. The play was played out without 
accident, and Cecil Grimme, with the real Kitty, 
started on their wedding-tour, with Doctor Mort- 
plain and the ogress, to return to Qrimme Lodge 
on the Weir in a few weeks. 

*'And mind you, Stumpy," was the doctor's 
last injunction to me, as pe handed the ogress 
into his clarence—'* mind you, Stumpy, ana see 
that the lodge is renovated from cellar to garret, 
and that the study isn't there when I get back, or 
I won't be answerable for the consequences to 
the patient." 

And here ends the-story of Grimme Lodge on 
the Weir-— a new creation, haying taken its place 
in the interval of Mr. CceiTs.absenca. The maples 
thinned out a little ; a bay window or two ; the 
suilshineletin hereantt there-; the weird allegories 
of Gran'ther Grimme e^panged from the study; 
the addition of a little color here ; the suppression 
ef a little /an^otf^iMTM there, and Grimme Lodge 
was converted into one of the sweetest little rural 

gim% imaginable, with an utter exorcism of 
ran'ther Grimnje. 

<* I feel, doctor," said Mr. Cecil, a week after 
his return, *' as if I had had a long and terrible 
dream, and I'm trying to remember parts of it. 
There was a strange old ballad in it, that 1 used 
to bum; day after day, in my dream at a dragon 
•f a piano in the study; but I can't recollect a 
word of it Only I hava waked up, with the 



dearest little sunbeam of a wife in the worldi 
I wasn't married when I went to sleep." 

"And," said the doctor, oomroenting on Hr. 
Cecil's coqfession, to me, ** I verily bel^Te Ceoo 
was really possessed by his grandfather. How 
else could he have known anything about tbo 
ballad of 

* The knijtht of shadow 
On a hone of shadow,' 

only to forget it again the very moment he eamo 
to himself? and how in the world should it bare 
come to him like something he had once known 

{when, he couldn't tell), unless Well, acieaco 

won't permit me to say what." 
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A 6MAET, likely boy was Sol Tfainer from his 
boyhood up. Broad in his shoulders, strong ob 
his legs, with dark hair and dark-blue eyes, and • 
sunburnt complexion. 

His mother was a fine-looking lady of soma 
forty odd Summers, who still retained many traces 
of early beautv. She occupied a well-built and 
fkirly furnished " mansion-house " on the western 
shore of Lake Champlain, not many miles from 
the town of Plattsburgh. and was reputed to own 
much valuable and dividend-paying property near 
there or elsewhere. She was a notaole woman. 

Prudent Mrs. Trainer had a husband, father of 
Sol. Joe Trainer, the husband of the precise and 
respectable lady who ruled in the old mansion- 
house on the lake-shore, was a fine, broad- 
shouldered, hale and hearty specimen of a middle- 
aged man, whose nroperty, unfortunately, was U^ 
M$ v>if^9 name, his own control thereof being of 
a most indefinite nature. 

It was no\r some years since he had made the 
mansion-house his regular abiding-place, though 
there had been no formal separation between him 
and the lady who presided there, and she still 
from time to time deigned to consult him about 
matters appertaining to the estate, and even went 
so far as to pay over to him Sundry lums of 
money at divers and sundry times. Stni, Joo 
Trainer keenly felt the fact, as did his own 
son Sol, that *^all the property was in his wife's 
name," and neither or them liked the state of 
things over and above well. 

Sol had been a precocious youth from the 
cradle. Ue had prepared for college at an earlier 
age than was customary, and had th^re distin- 
guished himself in an extraordinary manner^ tak- 
ingprecedenoe alike for learning and for mischiet 
In fact, that was where the iu-concealed difief^ 
ences between his father and mother burst out^ 
for the one wanted to employ his vacations in her 
own way, while the other msisted on carrying 
young Sol off* among the hills, and Sol had onC 
raxceously decided in favor of his father and the 
hills. 

Mrs. Trainer was not without her consolation, 
however, for she had a second son, Joseph by 
name, who, while he entirely Ucked the ready 
genius of his elder brother, was a tractable, sub- 
servient, and proper youth. 

Sol at last graanated with high honors, almoit 
in spite of himself, though not yet twenty yean 
of age, and came home m a sort of temporary 
blaze of academical glory. 

It was his first return for over a year, and his 
grief and surprise were unmeasured to find that, 
while bis moiber still kept up her wonted style in 
the old square wooden nouse on the lake-shofe^ 
his father had retreated to a cabin of his owi 
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bunding near the xnargin of a bit of a moontun- 
pond away back among the higb-piled ridges of 
the Adirondacks. 

It wai a sad day for poor Sol, and his mother 
rainlr tried to explain the state of things in a 
tatiflf^aotery manner. He loafed restiesalj aronod 
the house until bedtime, not even attempting to 
make himself osefUl in the bighlT polished and 
aristocratic *' social circle" which Mrs. Sol Trainer 
had gathered in honor of his return, and when he 
was summoned, for the twentieth time, to the 
next morning's breakfast, it was discoFcred that 
his room was empty : he had undoubtedly gone 
out amongthe mountains to bunt up bis father. 

Mrs. JoeTrainor could hare readily consoled her- 
self with her eyer-fai(hfal younger hope, but that 
his stoKd features and dimmutive form contrasted 
so strongly with the manly proportions of the rebel- 
lious SoL Suppressing, therefore, some vague 
memories of what their father had been twenty 
years before, she devoted herself with a more 
perfect abandonment, to her own Joseph, and de- 
termined to let no maternal weakness thenceforth 
interfere vfith her ideas of what was due to her- 
self and the community in which she had so large 
a pecuniary stake. Nor was her Joe altogether a 
bad fellow, or unworthy her attection, even if he 
lacked the quick brain and vigorous pulses of his 
older brother, »«.-.« 

OBApna n. 

Tn first fVost of October, coming eariy in that 
mountain country, was just beginning to turn the 
green of the trees into the ricner giories of the 
American Autumn, and the morning air was brisk 
and bracing, as Sol Trainer shonldered his rifle, 
as well as a heavy knapsack, and strode away to 
the northwest, amonstne passes of the hills which 
had been familiar to nis boyhood. 

He was a rapid walker, and he had not gone 
many miles, though now the October sun was 
high above the horizon, before he found himself 
standing on the brow or a gentle eminence look- 
ing down into a narrow valley surrounded by 
pnmeval forests. 

For a few moments he looked around him in- 
qniringlv, as if seeking for something, when his 
eyes ^ll upon a tableau fit for a pamter. In a 
Uttle hollow to his right arose the log-built walls of 
a rude but comfortable-looking cottage, firom 
whose wide chimney the blue smoke was curling, 
and in the door of {he cabin stood the form of a 
tidi, gray -haired man, dressed in the rude garb of 
a hunter, and leaning^ on a long rifle. Stalwart 
and erect, his gray hairs seemea to be no indica- 
tion of years or weakness, thongh it might be of 
grief or suffering ; and Joe Trainer, for it was he, 
was still as handsome a man as one would be apt 
to meet in a long day's travel. 

Sol stood for a moment, and gazed at his father 
with the most admiring afiection, forgetful of all 
the aristocratic glories of the mansion-house, and 
then, with a loud shout of greeting, he sprang 
forward to meet his parent's embrace. 

Ch^eting and welcome, and the thousand mutual 
questions prompted by their long separation, 
absorbed some time; but at last Sol said : 

** And now, father, I don't suppose you starve 
out here among the woods ; what can we rake up 
for breakfasts 

** Now, for a wonder," replied his father, ** I 
haven't a thing in the cabin, and we must shoulder 
our rifles, and go out after our own dinner. That's 
the way of the woods, my boy.'* 

** I can make it my way, for this or any other 
time,^' said Sol; and, woefully hungry as he was, 
he shouldered his rifle, and sallied Torth with his 
stalwart father. 

^ey were accompanied, without any summons, 
by a tall, gaunt4ooking hound, who gravely took 



his place by the side of the old man. The dog 
seemed to comprehend to some extent the rela- 
tions of the human beings, for he received Sol'a 
advances with a species of grim canine com- 
placency. 

** What's his name ?" asked Sol. 

'* Box," said his father. ** I onhr keep one dog 
at a time, and bis name is always Box. Thaf a in 
honor of a dog I had long ago. before you were 
born, that knew more than half the men. I get 
'em all at like him as I can. This one is the Jtrr 
image of the chap he's named after. Stanch 
and true as steel." 

As it to give some evidence of his good title to 
bis masters encomium. Box at this point straight- 
ened himself for a moment, with a gruff note of 
warning, and then, as a fine buck bounded out 
from a thicket not far away, he sprang forward in 

Eursuit. Quicker even than the motion of the 
ound was the drop of the rifle Arom the shoulder 
of old Joe Trainer, and hardly had the leaden 
messenger sped, when he started after his game at 
a pace which tested to the uttermost the less 
hardened sinews of bis son. 

The buck was evidently "hit hard," but waa 
still able to make good time for a short distanoe, 
nrsed on aa he was by the deep voice of Box 
behind him. 

Through dense thickets of hazel, sumach, and 
laurel, in and out among the primeval trees, and 
then down the steep nillside into the valley, 
bounded the antlered game, closely followed by 
his enemies. 

As they toiled up the opposite side of the valley, 
however, the rifle-oall began to tell heavily on the 
powers of the deer, and, with a snort of despera- 
tion, he turned gallantly at bay, when the hound 
seized his quarry by the throat, while Sol's father 
sprang forward, and, with a stroke of his long, 
keen nunting-knife, put a sharp end to the 
animal's misery. 

As soon aa he knew that he was no longer 
needed, the gallant Box drew back, and threw 
himself larily down upon the desd leaves, while 
Sol and his father proceeded with the task of 
''breaking up" their game. 

They were nardly well under way in their work, 
bowevei, before they were aware of the approach 
of other parties. 

** Hello, Trainer I killin' yer deer on our side o' 
the 'ill, ar yef" huskily Inquired a voice that re- 
tained some traces of an English accent. 

*« Ugh ! boy back. How do— how do ! KiU big 
deer!'^ said another and very different tone. 

Sol and his father sprang instantly to their feet. 
The newcomers did not seem very threatening, 
however, and both were clad in garments whicn 
betokened not only forest manufacture, but the 
roughest kind of forest usage. 

The Englishman, indeed, retained a blazing red 
necktie, as a sort of touvenir of transat^ntic 
civilization ; but the other, from his earrings to 
his moccasins, gave unmistakable tokens of Indian 
blood. 

Old Joe looked at them for a moment in silence, 
and then said : 

''This ain't no trespass. We started him on 
our side, and hit him there. Then he run over, 
and we brought him down here." 

<*A11 right! all right!" said the Englishman. 
" We don t care. We're out of meat ourselves. 
Only, we claim a share of wof s killed on our 
side." 

" That's fair," said old Joe. «' Well, then, let's 
divide the meat, and we'll make tracks for our 
side." 

Little more was said, and Sol and his father 
were speedily on their way, bending under a load 
of venison, which promised great things to the 
very empty stomach of the fasting youth. 
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Loaded m ther were, going down tbe hill the 
old man called Sol's attention to some strange 
obieots whioh tbej were passing. 

^' Take a good note in your eve of all thai, Sol ; 
there's a story on that. TU teU 70a when we get 
down to our dinner, and about the Indian and tne 
EnEllshman, too." 

Sol took the required notice, but was altogether 
too hungry to care to ask anj questions just 
then. 

Breakfast was soon ready, after they reached 
tbe cabin, and while Sol was busily i^peasing his 
appetite, his father went on talking. 

»ol very well remembered, among his earliest 
traditionR, tbe fact that his father was interested 
in some sort of lawsuit for tbe possession of a 
Taluable mine, and he had been to the site of it 
more than once in former excursions in the 
woods. His attention had been drawn by his 
father, howerer, to a collection of charred ruins. 

** I suppose I needn't go over all about that 
lawsuit to you/* said the old man. " I've put 
down all aoout it in my will, and that and the 
papers are in that bi^ box there. If s all the pro- 
perty I've got that isn't in your moUier's name ; 
and if 11 all go to you, one of these days. But you 
must promise me ne?er to giye it up. When yon 
were m your Freshman year at college, our com- 

Eany thought they'd won the suit at last, and they 
egan to work it; but every thing they built got 
burnt up somehow, and the whole thing got into 
law affain. By-and-by, I came out here to Uye, 
and thought I'd a right to put up a shanty on my 
own land : but I found them two fellows we met 
this morning in what ther called potsesHon, They 
were witnesses on the other side in the suit, and 
old Colonel Dradrock's heirs— him I boug[ht the 
land of— pays them something to stay on iL and 
keep it for ^em. We came pretty near settling 
0vr quarrel with our rifles a good many times, but 
they Doth fell sick that Winter, and t went oyer 
ana took care of them, and since then we've kept 
a sort of truce. In fact, we are both in posses- 
sion ; only, they keep their side, and I'd rather 
have this one toward the lake." 

" Where's that?" said Sol. 

'* Just a few rods back here. If s not a big one, 
but if s cram-fbll of fish, and mighty pretty to 
look at. That Englishman has an adopted nri. 
She's the orphan daughter of some old settler, 
named Van Lenness, that befriended that Indian 
once, and them two yagabonds has cared for her 
— ^kept her in good company, and away at a good 
school ; and now and tben she comes out here to 
pay them a yisit." 

The father and son had subjects for talk, which 
lasted them, with intervals of^ hunting, for two or 
three days more. 

They bad seen notbins of their strange neigh- 
bors meantime; but qmte an incidenC at last 
befell Sol himself, as he was out on a listless kino 
of a strolL Knowing very little, and caring less, 
about the limits of the neotral around oovered by 
the truce between the litigants, he had uncon- 
sciously committed quite a ** trespass" in his wan- 
derinss. At 'one point, as he was walkiuff forward 
moodily, with Box at his heels, he might hardly 
have felt so comfortable if he had known that the 
keen eye of the Indian Jerry was glancing along 
the barrel of a rifle, which ** covered" one of the 
buttons of his shooting-jacket, while the dusky 
marksman himself cowered in the underbrush, 
muttering: 

'*Wbat for he on our side? Seen gal? No, 
no ; seem to be lookin' for noting. Toung fool. 
Don't know side. Better not shoot, guess. Den 
he better not see gal, nohow. Shoot den." 

Jerry lowered his rifle, but there was a yery 
determined expression on his face, and a tigerisn 
gleam in his dark eyes, which betokened mischief. 



Sol strolled onward, in happy ignoraoot of hit 
escape, for some distance furtber, when a ffmflT 
signal from Box announced the approach of 
something living, and then a peal of merry laugh- 
ter startled the echoes of the woods. 

A step or two brought Sol to the edce of a Uttlo 
opening, and there, at not many yards' distanoew 
unconscious of his coming, was a very pretty ana 
amusing picture. 

Three of those grotesque and comical orefttures, 
bear-cubs, were. In a manner, ** corners" among 
the roots of a huge old tree, and in front of theoo. 
intensely occupiM with their queer antics, stood 
a very beautiful youn^ lady, whose merry, dark 
eyes were dancing with fan, while a clear and 
nnging laugh escaped her lips. 

The fair ffirl seemed to have given herself up 
entirely to her singular and origmal fun, and so 
prettily absurd were some of her doinffs, that Sol 
himself broke out into a roar of merrmient. 

In an instant, the scene was changed, for tbe 
cub in her arms was dropped like a hot coaL and 
the beautiful stranger sprang to her feet, with a 
flushed and almost mdignant countenance. 

Just as Sol, himself more than a little conf^ised, 
was hesitating whether to advance or retreat, 
there came sounds of some heavy body crashing 
through the underbrush, and, with a* deep and 
angry growl, the mother bear came rushing to tho 
rescue of her little ones. 

It was a moment of fearful danger for Rosa 
Van Lenness, and her limbs seemed to be fUling. 
If Sol had attempted to rush between her and her 
enemy, he would have been too late ; but he waa 
auick with his rifle, and a lucky shot so staggered 
the bear as to check her onset, and turn her 
wrath affainst her assailant. There was no time 
to reload, and Sol spranff to meet the furry mon- 
ster, with only his long, keen hunting-knife. 

He shoutea to the young lady to fly, but she 
never moved a step, seemingly spellbound by the 
fearful struggle goins on netore her. Brief 
enough it was, but with yeara of danger crowded 
into It, and the bear came near having the best of 
the fight, 

Sor s gallant self-devotion, however, stood him 
instead of woodcraft He fousht only to drive 
his knife with desperate svength into the 
heart of the bear. This is the very core and 
secret of killinj; a bear single-handed, and though 
Sol and his victim rolled to the earth together, 
and he did not escape unscathed, the long knife 
did its work. 

To Sol's astonishment, however, it was a mas- 
culine hand that helped him to nis feet, and a 
deep thouffh musical voice that said : 

** Good xilL Brave boy 1 Save handsome gal. 
Jerry forgive him big heap dis time, now gal no 
hurt." 

It was, indeed, Jerry himself; but if Rosa Tan 
Lenness was not hurt, she was quite pale enough. 
She mustered suflScient self-control, however, to 
thank her deliverer, in a trembling voices and 
inquire if he was hurt He protestea that he waa 
not, at the very moment that Jerry was taking 
note of some quite awkward scratches, especially 
one on bis left leg. 

**Come over to cabin," said Jerry. *'Hust 
have that tied up. Bleed good deal." 

So the old Indian put on a very skillful tem- 
porary bandaffe, and in company with Rosa, took 
sol home to tneir own cabin. 



OHAPTgR m. 



Thb claws of an angry she-bear are no play- 
thioffs, and Sol was really quite badly scarred, 
besides losing a good deal of blood. On their 
arrival at the cabin, the Englishman had at once 
started off* to warn Sol's fauier of what had hap* 
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pened. It wm not Ions after when the tall form 
of Joe Trainer darkened the door. Sol wai now 
asleep. Rosa Van LennesB sprang forward to 
meet the old banter, with her finger on her lips. 

** Hush I he is sleeping. He is not hurt much, 
Mr. Trainer, and we are taking good oare of him. 
HesavedrnjUre.'' 

Sol himsdf was not awakened until some hours 
later, and when he did, he found a curious con- 
clave around him, of all four of these woodland 
folk, fHends or enemies, as the case might be. He 
himself and his father were in faror ofnis instant 
remoral to their own cabin, but neither Rosa nor 
her singular guardians would listen to it. 

"Owe him heap," said Jerrj. "Take good 
care. Send him over three days. Not move now. 
No starre here. Old man come see him every 
day two times." 

Sol and his father were compelled to submit, 
for Jerry and Rosa had common sense on their 
aide, and stay Sol did. 

The Englishman was frequently absent after 
fish or game, or on some other errand, but Jerry 
seemed jealously nailed to the cabin, and no 
morement of his wounded guest seemed to escape 
bis dark and watcltfol eyes. 

There are some things that watching will do, 
however, and some that it will not, and when, on 
the fourth dtkj, Sol found himself able to limp 
homeward, assisted by his father, he was only too 
conscious of the fact that the better part of him 
remained behind in the cabin he was leaving, for 
Sol Tndner was hopelessly, desperately in wf>€. 

His father knew it, as if by instinct, and eroaned 
•bout it to himself, after they got home, while Sol 
was ouietly sleepmg. The young man had re- 
oeivea a pretty strong hint firom Jerry, as he was 
coming away, that he was not expected to come 
back any more, and that the fair Rosa was about to 
take her departure for parts unknown : but that 
only stimulated his desire to be on his feet again, 
nor was it many days before he was limping 
around amouff the bushes, in a decidedly clandes- 
tine fashion, far bevond the imaginary boundaries 
of the neutnd territory. 

It is beyond human comprehension how events 
will come about, but certain it is that more than 
once, or twice, or three times, in his seemingly 
undirected wanderings, Sol Trainer happened to 
cross the path of the fair Rosa Van Lenness on a 
similar errand, and though they met with no she- 
bears, they seemed to have no difficulty in dis- 
covering subjects for conversation. 

Whether or not Jerry and his friend had a sus- 
picion of the hidden reasons for Rosa's objection 
to any immediate change of residence, certain it 
is that, on one fine October momiuff. Sol could 
control his tongue no longer, but tola Rosa Van 
Lenness a mosi impassioned story of love and 
hope, oddly mingled with details of the unpleasant 
situation of his family affairs. 

Rosa listened attentively, while blushes after 
blushes chased each other down her rounded 
cheeks. At last she said : 

"But your mother— how will 9%$ be pleased 
with your fancy for an orphan of the woods t" 

" If she only knew vou V* 

** But she does not know me, except as the por- 
tionless pet of two poor old hunters. No, lir. 
Trainer, I must not vield to my ** 

"Thafs enough r' almost shouted Sol. "If 
your own heart Is in my favor, I don't care what 
mnybody says. *'f know very well that my father 
will not cross me, and as for the Englishman and 
Jearnr '* 

" What say about Jerry t" growled a deep voice 
behind him. " What you do over here on owr 
tid4f Ughr 

It was, indeed, the old Indian himself, but his 
face wore a look of mingled sternness and inquiry. 



Sol hurriedl]^ explained to her copper-colored 

giardian his intention and wishes concerning 
osa, assuriuff him of the consent of his father. 

The Indian^ answer was somewhat comforting : 

" Jerry understand. No fool. Old Joe Trainer 
say Tes, but no money. Wif^ say No, but gci 
money. Young Sol got no money. Maybe if he 
work, he'll qa some. Jerry dunno. You so 
home now. Wait see. Ouess gal no run away?' 

A kindly gleam from Rosa's dark eyes fully 
indorsed Jerry's assurance about the " gal," and 
Sol silently turned his footsteps toward his 
father's cabin. 

Once there, he made a clean breast of it^ and 
received the full amount of fatherly sympathy 
and approval which he had expected. 

" Tell ye what, Sol," said the old hunter, " V ve 
nothing %n my own name, save the lawsuit, but a 
good half of all your mother owns was bought 
with my money. She ought to give you a sturt, 
and you shall go, to-morrow, ana ask It of her in 
my name. Then, if she don't yield to yott, I'll 
come in and see what / can do. You can earn 
vour own way, but there's no need of vour start- 
ing poor when there's so much that of right be- 
longs to you. Now, lef s go to bed and git ready 
for an early start." 

OHAPTEB rv. 

Whether or not Jerry and his feUow-guardian 
approved of Rosa Van- Lenness' s intimacy with 
the son of their old opponent, thev at least put 
no constraint on her movements. Before Sol and 
his father bad traveled three miles the next morn- 
ing, the former intimated a wish to take a short 
run b^ himself. Possibly be may have seen a 
fluttenng shawl-fringe among the trees, bat at 
all events he soon found himself face to face with 
the fair Rosa, and informed her of his intention 
of visiting his mother. 

A few moments after, and Sol started off to Join 
his father, while Rosa watched his retreating form 
from among thctrees. 

The old man asked his son no questions, and 
the two jogged on together towara the village. 
The house of Mrs. Trainer was down the shore, 
some distance, and the hunter bade his son go on 
alone and try his fortune, while he himself should 
wait at the tavern until he could know the result. 

Sol had fully made up his mind as to his future 
course, whatever his mother might say. but nev- 
ertheless his heart fluttered a uttle as ne turned 
up the graveled way toward the mansion-bouse. 

Awora with a servant assured him that his 
brother was away, but that his mother was at 
home. He was shown into the froui parley as 
tiiouffh he had been a stranger, instead of^the 
elden son and heir of the house. Here he sa^ 
for a few moments, collecting his thoughts and 
deciding as to what tone he would assume; but 
all his prepared speeches were scattered to the 
winds when the door opened and the stately mis- 
tress of the mansion sailed in. 

Her greeting to her son was dignified but cor- 
dial, and, though she did not ask after her hus- 
band, Sol began to feel somewhat encouraged. 
Still, her blue eyes were cold and steady, and did 
not lighten with the remotest gleam of sympathy, 
when, with impatience, Sol plunged into the very 
midst of the story of his heart. 

She heard him through, and then asked him : 

" But suppose I am so far forgetful of my duty 
as to sancuon your marriage with this---^fr. 
How are you to manage a oecent support for 
yourself and family t" 

Sol's temper was none of the best, at any time, 
but here it broke down altogether, and he re- 

Ivealed, in a style only too imprudently blunt and 
trothftd, his knowledge of the history of the 
estate, and his opinion of its management. 
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}in. Solway Trainer heard him to the end, in 
dignified silence, seeming to freeze into a harder 
kind of ice with everj sentence, and when, at 
last, he paused for a reply, she quietly informed 
him that " she could not think of submitting to 
such insolence, and that he had better rejoin the 
nnluokT father who had alreadj led him so far 
astray i'rom his own interests." 

On bearing this reply, Sol, hastily snatching his 
hal burst out of the bouse, vowing to earry him- 
selt and his hopes to the uttermost limits of the 
furthest West before he would again cross the 
threshold of his mother* s stately homestead. 

As he neared the Tillage, his nace slackened, 
and he fell into a species of moody reverie, from 
which he was aroused by a loud hail from his 
father. The old man had been anxiously await- 
inff his return at an angle in the road. 

"Never mind saving anything now, Sol, my 
boy ; your face tells your 'story plainly enough. 
Now rll go and try my own luck," 

Sol almost tried to dissuade his father, so 
deeply had his pride been wounded, but it was 
finally arranged tnat he himself should return at 
once to the cabin in the woods, and that if it was 
too late for his father to come out that nighty he 
should do so as early as possible in the morning. 

It was quite dark when Sol reached the cabin, 
nor had he met with any traces of his neighbore, 
fair or otherwise, while on his way. All the man* 
hood in him was fully aroused, however, and he 
had made up his mind that, in case of necessity, 
he was quite capable of carving out a fortune for 
himself and Bosa in some of the many fields of 
Western enterprise. 

" If she will only ^o with me, I'm ready for 
anythinffy" said he, with energy, as he threw him- 
sell on bis couch of skins ; and his restless slum- 
bers were full of dim and changeful visions of 
future adventure which seemed to open up before 
him. 

OHAPTBB ▼. — SOL TBAINBB'S TBODBLB. 

The next morning found Sol up betimes, but 
be was more than usually dilatory in his prepara- 
tions for his lonely morning meal. At last it was 
completed, however, and ne was sitting lazily 
smoking in front of the cabin, when his father 
drew near. Sol was fully prepared for adverse 
news, and hardly felt any emotion when the shake 
of the old hunter's head announced it. 

" Sol, my boy, it's no use. You and I have 
nothing to look t%)i but our rifles and the lawsuit. 
There's a fortune in thai, one of these days, atad, 
meantime, there's game enough in the Adiron- 
dacks to keep us alive." 

Sol made a cheery response, for his own mind 
was folly made up, and therefore at ease ; but his 
fstber continued : 

** I've laid in a whole lot of ammunition for a 
long hunt. Fure and skins bring good money 
nowadays, and I've brought in lead enough for 
half the critters in the woods. Let's go to the 
lake now, and catch some trout for dinner. I 
want a ohanffc from deer-meat." , 

Sol thougot his father's manner somewhat 
eraver than usual, and a little nervous withal; 
but he readily assented, and they were shortly on 
the marffin of the little lake, or, rather, pond. A 
beautiful sheet of water it wns, surrounded by the 
untouched forest, and well stocked with the 
choicest fish. 

A diminutive cockleshell of a bark canoe nod- 
ded among the rushes at the water-sidA, and the 
old hunter stepped lightly into it, saying, as he 
did so: 

*' You'll have to fish frem the bank, Sol. 1 
don't guess the boat was meant for two chaps as 
big and heavy as you and I." 

Thia was olearly true, apd Sol was soon busily 



hauling in very eood^sized fish frem his peroh os 
a half-submerged log, while his father seemed to 
be havinff equally good luck in the canoe, floating 
loosely afongat some twenty yards' distance from 
the snore. f*rem time to time they exchanged 
careless remarks, and Sol was fairly beginning to 
enjoy the sport, when he was startled by a sadden 
splash and a cry. 

A glance at the canoe told him the cause ; either 
in pulling in some larger fish than usual, or by 
mere carelessness, the Tittle shell was upset, and 
was now floatinff away tenantless. Sol was about 
to laugh, for a auckinji^ could be little else than a 
joke to so good a swimmer ; but the laugh died 
on his lips, and his face turned ashy pale, for Ait 
father was nowhere to be teen. 

For a moment Sol strained his eyes at the spo% 
where the watera still rippled away in wido cir^ 
cles, and then plunged wildly in to go to his fa- 
ther's assistance. 

He shouted frantically, as he poshed bis foam- 
ing way through the water. He reached the boat, 
he swam wildly areund in cireleSp calling his fa- 
ther's name, and vainly looking for any signs of 
bis rising. 

It was a fearful mystery for some minutes, and 
(hen the truth flashed upon him— his father bad 
kept his new supplies of lead in hit pocJtett, or^ 
rather, in the buckskin pouches that served u 
such, and they had earned him to the bottom, 
and kept him there t 

With the certainty of his sad bereavement 
almost bursting his heart, Sol turned, and swam 
toward the shore. As he emerged,^ dripping and 
breathless, he caught sight of the tail form of 
Jerry on the bank, and appealed wildly to bim 
for help. Jerry shook his bead. 

" What do } Lake no bottom. Deep like sky. 
Old Joe Trainer nebber come up no mora. >o 
find him. Jerry more sorry dan be know !" 

Poor Sol threw himself on the grass, and fairly 
sobbed aloud in the agony and suddenness of bis 
great affliction, while the old Indian sat silently 
by him, respecting his grief, if not the mode of its 
maoifestation. The young man was, in fact, 
fairly stunned : but at last Jerry insisted on bii 
rousing himself, and returning to the cabin, nor 
did the red-skinned Samaritan leave his neighbor 
until nightfall. 

With the rising sun the next mornins he re- 
turned ; but Sol had ^ne already in the oirection 
of the villaae. Nothing in the hut had been dis- 
turbed, and Jerry established himself at once in 
possession, as a sort of protector, for Box had 
gone with nis sorrowing master. 

At an early hour that forenoon Sol Trainer 
strode solemnly up the graveled way toward bii 
mother's boose ; but he was met hauf-way by his 
brother Joe. Sol did not speak. 

" Sol, my dear boy," said Joe, in a trembling 

ice, ** 1 rear that you are only just in time 1" 

'* Just in timet" repeated Sol. 

** Yes ; she was seized with a fit day before yes- 
terday evening, and, now her consciousness has 
partly come back, the doctor savs she can't tirt 
long, and she asks all the while for yon and 
father." ^ 

** Father will never see her in thii worid, Joe !" 

" Why, isn't he in the viUage ?" 

With difficult utterenee poor Sol explained his 
meaning, and then, with streaming eyes, the two 
brethren walked together to the bouse, and up to 
the room where their mother lay. As they en- 
tered, she seemed to be talking to herself. 

"Yes, I was right, and then I was wrooff, too, 
I wish Joe was here. And Sol, too— my splendid 
boy. I'm glad he was true to his father." 

Sol sprang forward, and knelt beside the bed. 

/* Is that you, my boy?" continued the sufferer,, 
with an effort Uy lay her hasad upon his head^. 
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**rm fflad yoo*T« come. Is your father heref 
Ko. Well, be will for^ye me— I know he will, 
for he always loved hu wife! Long ago, too, 
when he found the mine. I hare been too hard. 
Kiss me, Sol— kiss me, Joe I'' 

Ths two hay$ btiU 06004 her f&r a motMfU in a 
pattian of genuine eorrow / but when they again 
stood erect, they were orphans. 



CHAPTBB TI. 

It was two or three days before Sol or Joe 
eonld master conrage to talk of business affairs, 
ftnd when they did. the closest search and inquiry 
could discoyer no traces of anything like a will by 
their mother. If she had lived, she might possi- 
bly hare made some discrimination in favor of 
her youngest son, but as it was, the entire estate 
descended to them equally, as the only lawful 
heirs. It was qaite a hanasome property, too, 
though Joe almost smiled when Sol informed him 
that, Dv the terms of their father^s last testament, 
all right to the lawsuit and the mine descended 
solely to himself. 

<< Keep it, Sol," said Joe. " I won't be jealous 
on that score ; but I'm ^lad that that won't be the 
whole of your start in hfe. By-the-way, what do 
jon intend to do ?" 

** Not stay hereabouts, you may be sure," an- 
swered Sol. " As soon as we can arrange matters 
about the property, Rosa and 1 will probably 
leave for the West.^' 

"Rosa!" 

" Oh, I forgot ; you haven't heard I WeD, FU 
tell you." 

Sol's story was soon told, and then, as if no 
longer able to postpone his trip, he went into the 
house for his nfle, whistled for Box, and set ot! at 
once f^r the cabin by the old mine. 

He did not return that day, or the next ; and in 
due time thereafter he was as good as his word 
concerning the settlement in the JFar West, which 
he had proposed to Rosa Yan Lenness, when both 
of them had expected to go there empty-handed. 



The Cave of Death. 

*K the early part of the French Revolution, the 
prisons of Lyons were filled with thousands of 
unhappy victims. Seventy- two prisoners who 
were condemned were thrown into the Cave of 
Death on the 9th of December, there to wait the 
execution of their sentence. This could pot be 
the next day, because it was the Deeadi. One of 
the prisoners, of the name of Porral, only twenty- 
two years of age, of fr bold and ardent spirit, pro- 
fited by this interval to devise a plan of escape. 
His sisters having, by means of a very large brioe, 
obtained access to this abode of horror, began to 
weep around him. "It is not now a time to 
weep," said he; "it is the moment to armour- 
selves with resolution and activity, and endeavor 
to find some ^way by which we can elude our 
menaced fate. Bring me files, a chisel, a turn- 
screw, and other instruments; bring wine in 
abundance; bring a poniard, that, if reduced to 
extremity, we may not perish without the means 
of defense. By this grate, which looks into the 
Rue Lafond, you can give me these things ; I will 
be in waiting there the whole day to receive 
them." 

The sisters retired, and in the course of the day, 
at diflerent visit?, orought a variety of tools, 
twelVe fowls, and about sixty bottles of vine, 
Porral communicated his project to four others, 
bold and active like himself, and the whole busi- 
ness was arranged. 



The erenlng arrived; a general suppsv was 
proposed ; the last, they thought, they should ever 
eat. The prisoners supped well, and exhorted 
each other to meet their fate the next morning 
with heroism. The wine was briskly circulate^ 
till the company were laid fast asleep. 

At eleven o'clock the associates began their 
labors; one of them was placed as a sentinel 
next the door of the cave, armed with a poniard, 
ready to dispatch the turnkey, if at his visit at 
two o'clock in the morning he should appear to 
suspect anything; the others, pulling on their 
coats, began to make tbeir researches. 

At the extremity ef the second cave they found 
a hug^ door, and on this they began their opera- 
tions. It was of oak, and double-barred ; bv de- 
frees the hinges gave way to the file, and the 
oor was no longer held by them ; but still they 
could not force it open — ^itwas held by something 
on the other side. A hole was made in it with a 
chisel, and, looking thf^ugh, they perceived it 
was tied by a very strong rope to a post at a dis- 
tance. Tlais was a terrible moment! They en- 
deavored in vain to cut the rope with the cnisel 
or file, but they could not reach it. A piece of 
wax candle, however, was procared; and being 
lighted, and tied to the end of a stick, they thrust 
it through the hole in the door, and burnt the 
cord asunder. The door was then opened, and 
the adventurers proceeded forward. 

This door, they found, led only to another 
vault, which served as a depot for confiscated 
efl'ects and merchandise. Among other things. 
was a large trunk full of shirts. They profitea 
by this discovery to make an exchange or linen ; 
and instead of the clean ones which they took, 
they left their own, which they had worn for many 
weeks. Two doort besides that at which they had 
entered now oOered themselves to their choice. 
They began to attack one ; but they bed scarcely 
appued the file, when thev were alarmed by the 
barking of a dogbebind. A general eonstemetion 
seized the pany; the work was stopped in an 
instant j pernaps the door led into the apartments 
of the jaflor. This idea recalled to their minds 
that it was now near two o'clock, the time of his 
visit. One of the portv retnmed toward the Cave 
of Death, to see whelher all was safe ; and it was 
agreed to suspend their labors till his return. 

vThen the scout returned, be said that on his 
arrival aft the Cave of Death he shuddered with 
horror to find the turnkey there already. The 
man, however, who had been left as a sentinel, 
had engaged him to drink with him; and the 
scout joining the party, they plied him so well, 
that he at last reeled on without much examining 
the cave, and was in all probability laid fast asleep 
for the rest of the night. This was very con- 
solatory news. 

Quitting the door at which they had heard the 
dog bark, they applied themselves to the other. 
They found here tolding-doors, one of which they 
opened, and found themselves in a long, dark 
passage. At the end they perceived another door ; 
out, listening, they heard voices ; it in fact led to 
the guard-house, where several soldiers in their 
national uniform were assembled. This was, in- 
deed, a terrible stroke; had they then got so far, 
only to meet with a worse obstacle than any they 
had yet encountered t Must ail tbeir labors prove 
then at length fruitless? 

One only resource now remained, and this was 
a door which they had passed on the side of the 
passage, and which thef conceived must lead to 
the great court of the ^otel de Yille. 

In fact, having forced the door, it appeared 
ihey were not mistaken; that they were at the 
bottom of a staircase which led into the court. 
It was now half-past four o'clock ; the momiog 
was dark and cola, while rain and snow were fal^ 
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log in abondanoe. The awooiatoe embraced each 
oiner with transport, and were preparing to 
mount .ibe Btairoase, when Porral cried cut, 
*' What are ^ou about! if we attempt to go out at 
present, all is over with us. The gate is now shut, 
and if any one sboald be uerceiyed in the court, 
the alarm would instantly oe given, and all wouM 
be discovered. After having had ihe courage to 
penetrate thus far, let us have resolution still to 
wait a while. At eight o'clock the gate will be 
opened, and the passage through the court free. 
We can then steal out by degrees; and mingling 
with the numbers that are constantly passing and 
repassing, we can go awav without being per- 
ceived, it is not tillien o'clock the prisoners are 
summoned to execution ; between eight and ten 
there will be time enough for all of us to get away, 
We will return to the cave ; and when the time of 
departure arrives, each of us five will inform tw 
othera of the means of escape offered. We shall 
.then be fifteen, and going out three at a time, 
we shall pass unobserved. Let the last three, 
as tiiey set off, inform fifteen others, and thus 
in succession we may all escape." This plan 
appeared judicious and sate ; it was unanimously 
agreed to, and the associates returning to the care, 
made choice of those who should first be infonnea 
of what they had done. 

Montellier, a notary, and Baron de Ghaffoj, to 
whom the means ot escape were offered, refused 
to avail themselves of them, the former from a 
confidence of a pardon, as he had been mistaken 
for his brother; and the latter, though in the 
flower of his age, declared all his ties in the world 
were broken, and that life had nothing now to 
ofler which could make him desirous of prolong- 
ing it. They were both guillotined the next 
morning. * 

The tate of the fifteen who fled was very dis- 
similar^ and the escape of the rest was prevented 
by the imprudence or one of them. The last of 
toe fifteen, who, on quitting the cave, was, ac- 
cording to the plan arranged, privately to apprise 
fifteen others ; instead oi doing so, cried aioud. 
** The passage is open ; let him that can escape.*' 
This excitea a great movement among the prison- 
ers. They arose in an instant, doubting whether 
what they heard could be true, or whether he who 
uttered tnese words was not mad. The noise they 
made alarmed the sentinel without; he called to 
the tumke^f ; they hastened immediately to the 
cave, perceived what had been done, and dosing 
up the door by which the prisoners had escapeoT 
placed a strong guard before it. Nesple, who liaa 
excited this movement, was, with tnree others, 
taken and executed. Another of the fugitives 
took refuge in the house of a friend, in an obscure 
street ; but he was discovered, brought back, and 
guillotined. 

It was not thus with Porral, the original author 
of the plan. He was the firot that came forth 
flrom the cave. As he passed the sentinel in the 
court, he addreased him: *'lly good friend, it 
rains and snows very hard : were I in your place 
I would not remain out or doora such weather, 
but would go to the fire in the guard-room." 
The sentinel thanked him, and following his ad- 
▼ice, the coast was left more clear for the prison- 
ers. Porral took refuge in the house of one who 
was considered a good patriot, and escaped the 
observation of a party of the commissaries who 
entered the house. As soon as they were gone, 
he began to think of making his way out of the 
city as fast as possible. When be arrived at the 
Place Belle-Gour, he found parties of the ^en- 
darmery dispersed everywhere. Porral went into 
a house, and making known who he was, entreated 
an asylum. The inhabitants were women, Umid 
to excess; but the desire of saving an innocent 
person rendered them courageous. They con- 



ducted him into a garret, and concealed bfm 
behind aome planks sUndingup in a corner. The 
gendarmes arrived; they searched the hoaso; 
tney came into the garret where Porral was con- 
cealed. Here they round a large cask, the top oi 
which was fastened down by a padlock. Tner 
asked for the key ; the women went down-staira 
for it. While tney were gone, one of the gen- 
darmes leaned against the planks, while a second 
said, '* 'T would Be droll enough if we were to find 
one of the fugitives in this cask." " More likelr 

Elate or money," says a third, **for it seema Terr 
eavy." The key at length arrived; the cask 
was unlocked, and was found to be full of salt. 
The gendarmes swore at the disappointment, 
visited the roof of the house, and then retired. 
In the evening, PorraL dressed in wonaan's 
clothes, wiih a basket on nis head and another on 
his arm, passed the bridge of La Guilloti^rey and 
quitted tot dty. 

Gabriel, another of the fugitives^ concealed 
himself among the bns>.es in the manihea of the 
Trevaux Perrache, where be was n»f|iy froaen to 
death, but he got away to a place of ^UeCy. 

One Toung Couchoux, who was of thlS frre 
that baa opened the way for esci^pe, msde choice 
of his father, who was nearly eighty years of age, 
as one of the fifteen ; but the poor old man's 1^:8 
were swollen, and he was scareely able to walk. 
**Fly, fly. my son I" said he; "if thou hast the 
opportunity, fly this instant I 1 ^cominand it as 
an act of duty,'but it is impossible that-^lj^abonld 
fly with thee. I have lived long enohjiflh-Ry 
troubles will soon be finished, ana death will be 
deprived of ita sting, if I can know that thou art 
in safety." His son assured him that he wonld 
not qn^ the prison without him, and that his 
penristinji; in his refusal would only end fn the 
destruction of both. The father, overcome by 
his dutiful afieotions, yielded ; ana, supported by 
his son, made his way to the bottom of the stur- 
case, but to ascend it was out of his power; N 
could just drag his legs along the jgroond, but to 
lift them up was impossible. His sou, though 
low in stature, and not strong, took him up in his 
arms ; the desire of saving nis father gave him 
strength, and he carried him to the top of the 
staira. His filial piety was rewarded, and both 
escaped. 



The highest excellence is seldom attained in 
more than one vocation. The reads leading to 
distinction in separate pureuits diverge, and Uie 
nearer we approach the one the further we recede 
from the other. 

'W* recently found in a book this sentence: 
''Either of them write well enough by them- 
selves." The first correction to be made' in it ia, 
of course, to change the verb from the plural to 
the singular number. But the sentence is still 
faulty, and when it is underatood that the persons 
referred to are man and wife, the task of correct- 
ing it seems seriouslv difficult. If two men were 
referred to. we might say, "Either writes well 
enough bv himself," such a use of "by" and the 
pronoun oeing authorized bv custom, toough not, 
we believe, strictly lawful, ^ut where the parties 
represent two gendere, we cannot do this; nnd 
we are finally brought to the conclusion that the 
meaning cannot be gramroaticallv expressed by 
means of the words employed. This case seems 
to illustrate a ^ave defect in our language, which 
amounts to this— that while we may affirm a cer- 
tain thing of two masculine substantives, we eeo- 
not affirm the same of two substantives, one insa* 
online and one feminine, without employing very 
diDerent phraseology. In language, at least, the 
sexes ougnt to stand on perfect equality. 
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ESCAPE OF DAVID MENKES. 



Escape of David llEenziea. 

On the breakinc oat of the CherokM oar, prior 
to tbt Amcrion ReTolnlian, Colonel Sincldr Bent 
Mr. Dirld Heniiea, & Bargeon, to Tiait » gang; of 
negroes at a doit settlement, BitaHted on (be 
Oeonie Rirer, vrhich ii a Btrvun or the Altomaha, 
■nd joins ■ bnneh of theSsTSnnah, about leTenlr 
miles from the town of AniiuBta, in Oeorgia. and 
aboutone hundred miles distant fttini the Dearest 
lowTi of the Indiana. The folloirlns account of 
Ihe anfferings which Mr. Henries endured ia from 
his ovn pen, and has been eonflmed bf the cele- 
brated Lagan, oho rencaed him. 

"On the night I arrived at Colonel Sinclur's 

Flantations, we were Burronnded by a party of 
heroheeH; and, us ve made no rtBietance, were 
all taken alive. We were tben driren iwa; before 
them, laden with pillage, into Ihetr own eounirv. 
cxceptiDK two negroes, who, being alck 
"ble to kee| '"" - - *■ 

i onderatood {liaring sonTe knowledge of their 
UnKuftge) that tbeae Cherakees bud lost la the 



Bipedition one of their bead warrion, in a fkir- 
miab with some of our rangers, and that I wbb 
destined to he preaented to that chiefs mother 
«nd ramiljin his room; at which 1 was OTerjojed, 
SB knowing that 1 bad fhereb; a chance, not onlr 
of being Becnrcd Irom death and torture, butercn 
of good usage and careaaas. I perceived, how- 
erer, that I bad much oierrsled m; matter of 
consolation, as aoon as I was introduced to the 
mother of their hero. Sbe aat squat i 
groand, with a bear's cub in hei ' — 



_.jiulated ... 

\, undiagaiaed br art, could .. 
■ ' ' ■"' ghercapti 



the 

of decrepi- 



her; a 



instead of oourteoosly inTiting her captive to re- 
place, hj adoption, her alain child, she Died ber 



my rejecIioD and dealruction. 
"Tbefamoaa i.Dgf" • '>■'•' 

who look us, sent to interpoae for my life. 
oflered a great supply of gunpowder, shol. t 
proviHlons and rum for my ranaom ; bui 
oilers were refused— the fessl of revenge na: 
delicious for the old ferocious aarage. 



"My bead nm oo nothing now but atones, 
•ticks, pitcb-pioe, scalping-kniyes, tomfthawki, 
and the other instrnments of sarage cruelty ; but 
I was mistaken in that, too, and reserved, alas ! 
for new and unheard of torments. These ludians, 
in one of their late excursions into South Caro- 
lina, bad met, it seems, with some larded venison, 
which pleased their taste; in consequence of 
which Uiej bad carried off some larding pins, as 
well as a quantity of bacon; and mj cannibal 
mistress bad determined to make, bj means of an 
Indian who had seen the operation in Carolina, 
an application of this discovery to human flesh. 

*'When it was evening, these barbarians 
brought me, entirelv naked, before a large fire, 
kindled in the midst of the diabolical heroine's 
hut, arotwd which the three or four other fam- 
ilies, who were aJso inmates of this Indian hoose, 
with other savages, were collected, with store of 
rum before them, and every other preparation 
toward a feast. Two young torturers, having 
first bound me to a stake^ began to experiment 
on me the culinary operation of larding. After 
they had larded my left side, so as to exhibit a 
complete hemiplegia of bacon, thev turned it close 
to the fire, and proceeded on tne other. Tbis 
performance took up much time, on account of 
the inexperience of the operators^ a^ well as my 
struggling, in which I afforded infinite merriment 
to the old hag and her company— the pin not 
merely going throuffh the insensible epidermis, 
but lacerating also the pyramidal papiis of the 
cutis, which anatomists agree to be the seat of 
feeling; and as the savages all the while plied 
their rum impatiently, the whole assembly were 
soon intoxicated. 

*< Fortunately at this moment an alarm was 
given that Logan was arrived, and had set fire to 
the town; my executioners fied, leaving me 
roasting, and the old hag and some others fast 
asleen. I did not let this providential opportunity 
B\ig me ; but instantly disengaged my nght arm 
(at the expense of the nalmaris brevis museli, 
and with a dislocation of the eighth bone of the 
carpus); and fell to untying mjself with expedi- 
tion. I then escaped into the town, whence I 
dashed into the woods, having only staid just 
long enough to place som^ of the firebrands in a 
podtion to fire the cabin, and not having forgotten 
to lay a small one in the lap of my inhuman she- 
tyrant. 

** When I perceived that I was not pursued, I 
looked back, and saw with great satisfaction the 
Indian town in flames. I continued my flight 
through the wilderness, chiefly by night, steermg 
southeast. 

** I penetrated at last through all difficulties to 
Augusta, where I was entertained with great 
hnmanitv and civility by Justice Ray ; and was 
cured or my wounds, snd of the lever, their 
symptomatic consequence. And so far am I 
from experiencing any material detriment by this 
Indian treatment (for I am above accounting a 
few scars on my cheek such), that I have received, 
I imagine, a momentous benefit from it, as I have 
got entirely rid of a paralytic complaint, with 
which I had been for years afflicted in my left 
side, which was roasted.*' 

Xieniency and ForgiToness. 

Thsbs is never a case of a person having 
offended us that it is not in our power to extenuate 
and qualify the provocation, supposing that it 
was an oversight, or that there was none intended. 
Suppose, now, the person who has offended us be 
a enud ; his youth will plead in his defense ; if he 
be an aged person, allowance must be made for 
his years and infirmities; if poor, his poverty 
i^ould move our compassion ; if rich, his wealth 



lays him under ft temptation to forget bimsdf; 
if wise, let respect for his abilities soften oar 
resentment I if a weak and foolish man, he knows 
no better ; if a wicked man, we need not wonder 
at his ill-treatment of us, since it is his general 
character ; and, if he is a good man, it is a pity 
to harbor resentment against a worthy ebaracter. 
This seems to be tha conduot and the way al 
thinking of wise men. 

When Pisistratns was reviled by a dmnkard, 
his attendants urged him to avenge the insult; 
but the chief replied, '* 1 am ne more angry with 
him for his reproaches than I should be witb s 
blind man who should happen to run aeainst mt 
without desiffn." It is recorded of Edward the 
Confessor, that, one day, while lying in bed, ht 
saw one of his domestics (who was unaware of 
bis presence in the room) enter, and steal soms 
money from an open chest. He let the thief carrj 
oS' bis booty witnout saying a word. But, soon 
after, the boy returned to make a second attempt 
This time the king called out to him, but without 
any violence of passion, " Sirrah, you had better 
be off, and be satisfied with what you have; for 
if my chamberlain comes and catches yon. he will 
take away what you hare stolen, and also sive 
you a severe whipping.'' Just then, the chamoer- 
lain came in, and missing the money, began storm- 
ing in a great rage. But the king* said calmly to 
him, " ok content. The chest soould not bare 
been left open. The temptation was too strong 
for the poor boy. He wanted money more than 
we do ; and there is still enouffb left for us." 

The intemperate passion of superiors is oftea 
vailed under the excuse of necessary strictness 
and the maintenance of authority. But those 
who are superiors should not ruin the peace of 
their infenors by being always chiding. Eveiy 
little default should not put one into afiame. It is 
not wise to be easily provoked. Small ofienses 
should not be passed by : and when such are com- 
mitted as call for reproor, it should be given with- 
out heat and fury. Fiery and hasty carriage, 
scurrilous and indecent language, will, at once, 
sink the character, and lessen one's autoority. 

When we have given just offense to any one, wt 
should be ready to acknowledge it ; though when 
we have committed an error, our pride frequently 
promnts us to vindicate it, and to stand it out 
We fancy our honor is concerned. But, reallj, 
upon such an occasion, confession of our error is 
a thousand times more to our credit. 



Jk WeddlDf among' tbe Swedish 



Aftbr betrothment has taken place, the bride- 
groom presents the bride with a paalm-book, a 
chain and belt of silver, a spoon of the same 
metal, with a crown ana leaves chased on tbe 
handle, a pair of hiffhheeled shoes, together with 
various other articles; and with these, the bridal 
gifts, she must show herself in church a week 
previous to the nuptials. 

On tbe morning preceding their solemnixation, 
the clergyman's lady, who officiates as her tire- 
woman, repairs to the residence of the bride, 
where she is received by tbe latter and her rela- 
tions with a flourish of music and other demon- 
sti-ations of welcome ; and afterward she adorns 
the person of her proUgft with the gayest and 
most becoming apparel that is procurable. 

The following momins (Sunday) the clergyman 
himself calls on the brideg^rooro, when together, 
and accompanied by the kmsfolk and friends oi 
the latter, they set off on horseback for the abode 
of the bride. On the way, the cavalcade is joined 
by from fifteen to twenty youths, who have vol- 
unteered their services for the occasion. These 



A POST'S STOBT. 



nMD, who m aqoippttd with ted ridin|[-wbips, 
bnidsd gtoTcs, red cr&Tati tnd bracelet*, are all 
rDoaatcd oc fieet iteeds, tnd, to iboir tlieir ood- 
tempt of danger, leap tfaem orer itDiio trails, log*, 
and ditchei, that lie b; the na^iide. 

On the near approach of the corUgi, the bride, 
In ucordaoce with immemorial oaage, not odIj 

Sta up a good erj, but manage*, onpercaiTed bT 
a bridegroom, to obtain a peep of him Ihrough 
her weddiDE-rinE— " it being belioTod that if, dd 
the morning of ber nuptiala, abaaeei ber intended 
betore b* aeei ber, ha will prOT* * good and. kind 
bnsbaad." 

Vbea tba cavalcade arriTu at the " Brfillop- 
kouse," they are recelTed with all doe honor. 
After dijmoDnting, the ctergnnan, accompanied 
br the band, oommenoea the paalm, " HdIt 
nlnitT, be onr aid," in which the crowd join wiib 
powerfal Toice; and, wbtlat thua aingiog, the 
ptTtj enter Ihe dweUing. Hera Ibej are welcomed 
DTBapeech from mine boat, orhii repTeaentatire; 
at Ihe ooncluaion of which tbe paalm beg^inning, 
" Coma, Holj Ghoat. oh, dcareit Lordl" u aong 
bj the whole company. 

Afterward they ait down to a plentiful reput ; 
and good things are not wanting, a cow and 
■OTOiSl goat* hiring been preiiouBlj»laaghterBd, 
ud ao ample aupplj of ale and brandj prorided 
for the bappr ocoaaion. 

The meaTflnishad the wedding companj, all of 
whom are on horseback, ibI out for cnurch. Id 
the flrat imtince, tbej ride three aaieral time* 
Toand tbe ao-celled ''Jf<|;' SUtn}," oommonlv 
tranalated Her-pola, that is raised in tba middle 
of the little iDctasnre in front of (be bouio, and 
atlerward continue on their war to the ascred 
edifle*. 

Tbe oldeit of the men bead tbe i>roo*iiioa. 
Kelt coma (he band, with baulboji, Tiolios, etc. 
Then tba bride and bar tiie-woman, who ia geoe- 



eompany. To g 









two ponnda— from falling offfaer 

muit neceaaarilj more il a rerj alow pace, tie 

tedium of which ia, boweTer, the leai felt, aa tba 

luring tbe wbola lime are consUotl; 

ie light air or other. 

it tbe church, the nnptlal proceaaioD 
make* more tban one eircuit of tbe lo-called 
bride'* *l«ne, pTOb*btTthe Fra;* atone mentionec 
in the "Sagaa;" and when the bell* commenci 
pealing, beaded by the clergyman and the bridr 
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I, it alon-ly m 



Diddle ai 



eof tl 



,8 bride atepa 
ODt on to tbe sreea-Bward in the cbnrcbjard, ~ ' 
di«trlbul*a alma, as alao Tiaada, (bat ahe 
broDgbb from botha for the pnrpoae, to the poor 
and neceaiiloui, after whlcb the wedding-party 



A Poet's Story. 



•• Ah, a«a I that Tore V 
Tkat Ut wn ar — 

Thku was a eroi 
Tmbabja. Madame (J was to liDjr, M— 

ml di&itantt at W 'a Theatre had been ea- 

gaged lo do the tragic, and a pae( — the lion last 
»aagbt— was to reaiTane of Ma latest — an uupob- 
Jiihiadpoem. 

Tbe areDiiiK tped on ; it erew late, and. aieeiit 
Uia Uit, ill tbeie thinga had been done. Mn. 
BBauirell, Uw f**t (rieod of Hra. Dnnoao Trn- 



ba^t— tnw as * eoDSDmptiTe'* oongb, for ah* 

— 'er left berl — bad whiapered ■boot tbe room 

t " Laora'a last caprice wa* ddw to appear." 

_'oDr Leon Onilllan 1 beaTen belp bim I — though 

a poet. For, Ihongb not a poor poat, he waa a 

Soor man, and, looih to eaj, not np to tba mark 
I point of attlr* for anob an " a«DaaJoD " as Ibia 
reception at tba palatial abode of Ur*. Duncan 
Trubsbya. 

" Some fota devil or other. I doc't pretend to 
_ . ," mlaiotd Un. Sneerwell, "where I«urB 
picked bun up. Her way, yon know I" 
Ho hoped, poor Leon t for Lola't sake— Lola, 
s sweet alaler— that all woald go iTnoothlr. Bia 
-Jranoe In tbe world mnit decide ber flilure. 
8b* was loroed to loll ao now, poor girl I at paint- 
ing ber littl* piotureg, that were not, and ne*ar 
would ha, at the rigbt Doint in art t He felt sncb 

Eity for ber! Thei 
imeelf another and 1 
of aahibby lioot Ai 
at all event*, Un.Di 
■pon making htm. 

The pale, almoat t 
like, as he mounted I 
on whicb, not many 
man" bad been eo 
said to himself for 
would not fail. Bal 
yon know, but— well, pathoiel 

There were aome present— among them one 
Madeline Wbalely, bauuty aod heireia— who did 
not lee the coat, but only Ihe wonderfully olear, 
large and glorloua eyes, that totd bow pure the 
fire feeding tbst aoul; but Ura. Sneerwell'i lip 
curved downward, aa aba nbiapered to Mri. Tni- 
babyg: 

'• Laai^ bow coald yon 1" 

Laura TrubsbTa slared at ber In the abgent way 
aba bad fsllen into ever aince aba had plunged 
Into the world of gilded Bohemia, into literature, 
art, and "all that" Then, with a grand aweep 
of her train to one side— she knew how to do 
Iheae lUtle things — ahe roae up, and told "those 
people," as ahe uinally called bar acquaintance* 
when speaking of them m mam, that "her 
ftiend. Mr. Leon Guillian the poet-wbose veraM 
w« *tl ao mucb admire, added she, in a parea- 



luld n< 



with a 



r,sr. 



arlye's Dsugbler,' bia laat poem." 
M, to understand Laura, and how she 
iraltera— luoh m altera aa her popularity, 
her rooma so well, and varloua like 
.-.-„- . must take you behind the cnrtain, a 
velvet one, which curtain was immediately bebind 
ihe i^radt. 

Just before Leon parted it end appeared, she 
had floated through the ball, and, turning aaide. 
found heraeir near the pallid poet, rather, if the 
truth muat be owned, shaky " in the anticipa- 
tion of tbe trial before him. Alaal that eoit/ 
Even poeU cannot riaa above tbe fact of a ahabby 
eoat. It weighed like a pall upon Lbod. 

" My dear boy," laid the widow, placing her 
hand upon bia arm, " what i* the meaning of 
this! Wtaatl palt, air knight! Remember mg 
feelingB) remember how mncb, in indnoing you 
10 make this effort, I inter I Are not your hope* 
mine! la not your anccess mine, alao r 

Praciice makes perfeol. For (be laat eight sea- 
sons Lanra bad been doing everylLiing in her 

Sower to aitaiQ perfection in ihia line— the line ol 
irtalioB— and to judge by tbe mah Oi color— (Aoi 
died away again but too quickly t—into Leon 
Quilllao's cheek, and tbe feverish brigblneaa of 
liii eyee, ahe had again luooeeded. He had never 
been warned by aeeing on otAtr "fervent face*, 
tbe pallor of etiange tear*," and gued uid 
listeoed eDrBplBr*d, tittle dreaming how many 
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A POETS 8T0BT. 



bad gout down before tbe eonqneroT^s cbarlot^ 
and Men ridden over by its glittering: wheels. 

This interlade over, tbe velyet curtain had 
stirred ; Lanra had her encoonter with Mrs. Sneer- 
well, stared her down, announced her poet» and 
be read. 

It was a porfeot thing, so the crowd said, this 
** Earl Oarlys's Daughter," and bow splendidly 
he recited, this man with tbe bad coat ! There 
** weally,*' lisped Frederick Gainsby, one of tbe 
dandies scattered about — ^for '* we cannot hare all 
the peoole serious," argued Laura-^ere *' weally 
tbeemea to be thometning in him;" and, '*how 
rery handsome I" said the joung ladies. 

** It was your smile that encouraged me to suc- 
eess, if such this is." said Leon, as he made bis 
adieus to Laura. *'I trust the day may come 
when all will say that, loTcIy and gifked as you 
are, you have not chosen unworthily." 

Mrs. Sneerwell, as Leon bowed and departed, 
passed, and congratulated Lanra by saving : 

" Not bad : a pretty fair evening I Kot oad for 
your lyrical lover." 

Laura did not smile, and, as tbe poet turned 
away, looking *' like a spirit," she sighed tl her- 
self tfB she watched him leave the rooms; tbe 
beautiful widow bit her lip, and mnrmured : 

** These entanglements with tMn o/toul are the 
worst things in Uie world to get rid of. He really 
believes in meu poor boy 1" 

And then, '^ those people" being all gone, she 
sat down, and reviewed the past. It was begin- 
ning to look ugly, this episode now reaching a 
point that clouded as though it might turn to 
tragedy. Leon, so his sister said, had been 
threatened with heart-disease in boyhood 1 It 
darkened, now, this dream of a past Summer and 
of a poefs love. 

She had met him at a countiy retreat, Madeline 
Whately's villa, the Myrtle Rest. She had flat- 
tered him. She bad suffered him to follow and 
hang about her footsteps. She bad led him to do 
so. Timid as a child, artless as a maiden — or as 
9om« maidens — true as steel, his genius had at her 
smile sparkled as a star, and was risins into glo- 
rious lustre now. With tbe deep beliefof a trust- 
f\:l nature he had cast his being at her feet, mak- 
ing his soul, as it were, hers, and one with hers. 
This his illusion 1 

It was not agreeable to remember the fluctua- 
tions of color in tbe thin cheeks, the look ap- 
proachinji; so nearly to anguish that had once or 
twice arisen in Leon Guiluan's eyes, as she had 
uttered some word as goading as she yet dared to 
Bufl'er her words to be, or to think what miaht be 
when the '* bitter end " should come. Dia men 
ever die of these things f Would Leon die } 

For, come it mnstl That night— that of all 
others, though she had not meant it to be so 
soon !— just after her leaving the poet to mount 
tbe utrade^ Mr. Charles Van nausen, the wealth- 
iest of the widow's suitors, and, except Leon, the 
most in earnest, had proposed to ber, and^the 
page in. Guillian's poem at that moment expired 
at tbe feet of Earl Carlys's daughter— she had 
accepted him ! 

Opium would make her sleep, so she took some. 
For, somehow, Laura Trubaoys that night dis- 
covered that she had — a contoitnce/ 



CHAPTBB U.—lf ADILINS. 

" Olad, but not flushed with gladncsib 
Since Joys so by ; 
Sad, but not bent witb 



Since sorrows die. 



t« 



was quite capable of screaming at flnding a eater- 
pillar crawhujr upon her sleeve, and 1 saw ber 
turn deadly pfue one day, when, on a stone near 
her ffarden-chair at Myrtle Rest, she suddenly 
perceived a toad, which she forthwith stigmatized 
as " horrid !" 

But I knew Madeline in the days when she was 
under the cloud of poverty, long before she be- 
came her uncle's heiress, and had a villa of her 
own. Before this and other desirable things were 
*' added unto her," I saw the an^ish of that 
struggle which resulted in educating Clement^ 
her brother, and in morally educatioff the fair 
girl who worked for him. It was then Uiat L ber 
cousin, and a ffirl like herself^ besan to mink 
Madeline's tbe alvinest human face 1 ever saw— 
Ukt the heart that made U. 

It was when the cloud had passed, and light 
had come, when Clement was '* doing well" as a 
business man, and Madeline in the heyday of her 
triumphs as a belle— which, being an belress, she 
would have been, without her talent and beauty— 
that she one day met Leon GuilUan, of whom 
Laura Trubabys had whispered, in mtrodneiog 
him— a lady friend of hers bad brought bim to 
Myrtle Rest| and the had the responsioilitj of in- 
troducing him : 

*' This IS Leon Guillian, a poet— not yet, bat be 
wUl be, *' Guillian the poet."^ 

I was provoked, I must say, at Madeline, for 
blushing when the poet was presented to her. 
And it was a preposterous thing, I voted, in the 
quiet of my own room, to smile so upon a man 
who either could not or did not dress better. I 
was annoyed at the absurdly of that coat— sorry 
to be obliged to mention it again 1 — I am sore to 
poor Leon it was worse than the robe of Nessus 
to its stslwart victim — but I read his poems, and 
the coat to me became sublime. I preferred it| 
on tbe whole, to that Roman toga for which I 
admit so strong a predilection, and 1 — having 
safely given fnyheaxx in another direction — ^inte- 
rests myself at once €le grand ecmr in Madeline 
and ber— shall I admit itt — lave for Leon. 

How cunningly, for a girl not, cunnins, she 
found out about his little sister, of whom I have 
more to tell! How wise she looked when she 
bought her pictures— little Lola's <'UttIe" pic- 
tures! — bow she blushed when she bought the 
volumes— poorly got up, poor fellow! — o! Qnii- 
lian'spoemsl 

And how — seeing her qoeenliness, and knowing 



her holiness — how angry I felt with Leon, 
he did not love her. But I did him injustice, for, 
as I said to myself in the after-time, how could be 
ffuess then—hoit could he dare to guess that the 
loved bim — she, the queen of women t 



I DO not know that any young girl ever so 
greatly impressed me with the idea oreleTation of 
character as Madeline Whately. And yet this 
was not because Madeline was " heroic" She I 



OBAPTU m. — ^LOLA. 

** She bath no handmaid fair 
To draw her curled golden bslr 
Through rings of gold." 

Lola Guillian, ** Little Lola," as the artiflta 
called her among themselves, had tried various 
ways, when Leon and she became orphana, to 
earn a living. 

- Anytbiuff "respectable" was better than liTing 
in worse uian Egyptian bondage en the ooU 
charity of a '* sham pious " aunt^ who waa for 
ever telling poor pretty Lola that sne was '* only a 
worm." " We are all worms,'* she said. 

« /am not a worm, and I don't wish to be called 
one." Lola had cried on the occasion whtB — 
patience having done a great deal of woiij| but 
not ** its perfect work," ror that would not nave 
been unless the orphan bad borne her tyraaiy 
till the old croakist of an aunt had died— she int 
declared independence, and set up tbe flag of 
revolution. 
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"8ba nereT forgive me for sbkTing bet cit 
■rbcD I wu a Ultle girl, and makiDj; bim look for 
>il tbe iTorLd like ■ lion, ■□ that ih« other cats 
would not »ptat (o bim," LoU would say, telling 
the itorT 01 ihia dreadful rebellioo ; " and, oh, I 
am ao glad we came to New York I" ahs would 

"UfrlewB eiaellj " would BBj, with hisgeaial 
laugh, Mr. Charleu Van Hauaeu— good, though 
DOt "Brest" — on occuions when eent by Lanra 
to help patroniie Lola. " Olad Auut Hargerj 
was not mr aunt-^onldn't have stood it. But 
neTcr mind her, and be careful Dot to spoil Ibat 
fairy-B orowD." 

" XbB idea Ibat the child abould dabble in art at 
all, and of all things take It up to get a liTiuE t" 
Leon bad eiiclaimeS, when It become oTideut that 
Lola was doing tbe lastmenUoDed thing. Sew 
■he could not, teach she kosrr not bovr to aet 
about. He had tried to teacb her aerious thingi, 
ebemislrr euiong tbe rest; but when, epeaklag 
of cheese, sho had said it bad mites in it, ''owing 
to the peculiar i " 



Dd^er t 



itterfiies i 



juch learn 

uaka ber road, ao Lola paini 

ftiries, ber roses, and fat „_, — 

chickens, and these, though out of drawing, aold 
tolerablr well ; well enough, poor child I to feed 
and clothe her. 

She nerer complained, tbe goldeu-baiied lasaie, 
though pale sometimes, and sometimes asd. 

For Lola did Dot like Urs. Duncan Tnibabrs. 
Did the undeivtimd whf, and eapeciiUy of lale, 
LeoD was alwaji so pale wbea he came from bia 
Tiaits to ber? Wbj hla poema were alwaja so 
melancboljt 



"What a terrible thing if be shoold lore her, 
she is ao awfully rich I 1 hate neb people' 
woBld lolilDquiie Lola, and she would Parefully 
suppress, for tbat daTBt leaat, all tbe gold leaf on 
ber fairies' wings. While to Leon, ■'You know 
TOu will be riob some day," she would say, sittipg 
beside bim — those eieniogs ho did not spend at 
Mrs. Trababys'a house— in their shabby but 
cheerful birra rooms — ah! bow they had to 
struggle to pay for them— "you know it. Then 
tbe richest and bandsomeat ladies in New York 
will Ibinkof you, not just" — Lola's was iudepe ad- 
eat phraseology — "to read aad recite at tbeir 
receptions like auaotor"— here Leon colored, aud 
Lola bit ber lip at her miatake — "but to marry 
you. And, oh, I shall be so bard to please I 1 do 
not knoiT oae, or ouly one " — Lola meant Made- 
lioe Whately, and her bright evei surrejed him 
keenly here— "whom I would let ha»e you. For 
you kDow, Leon, you an a genius, Everybody 

" &D excellent reason for not believing it," n- 
plied her brother. 

"Then, why did C , the aculplor, make a 

statuette of 'Earl Csrlyi's Daughter' as soon as 
you got it out t Does not that show t" 

"Perhapa be was in want of a subject," replied 

But Lola vnmld be proud of ber brother. 



life dirfOrvoutllpalo dtlnk. 
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— to distinguish bim. she said, from joaDg Ouil- 
liaa— Mrs. Sneerweli called Laura's "metallic 
lover " — I must tell one anecdote. 

While abroad— and be had gone abroad because 
his millions, which were sudden millions, bad 
opened bis eyes to bis shortcomings as to the 
things he needed, such as education, wit, conver- 
sational powers, and other matters which the 
having a good heart does not ever, in the eves of 
the world, make up for^society would suner in 
some respects if it did— be bad been asked to 
subscribe to the building of the church of St. 
Charles Borromeo. 

'* What do I care about fhese saints?" he had 
replied. *' I am tired of paying money to set up 
people I know nothing about. Somebody was 
talking to me the other day about St Elisabeth of 
Hungry, I presume she died of starvation? 
And who is this new fellow, Borromeo t I never 
heard of him." 

"My dear Mr. Van Hansen, you mistake," re- 
plied the wafc, who held him bv the buttonhole ; 
^* he's the son of Romeo and Juliet" 

-<*0b, I have heard of them! I'll subscribe. 
I'm always willing to help people along whom I 
know something about" 

And the millionaire put down his name. 

Coming home, perhaps rather less likely to be 
liked than before by such a woman as Laura 
Trubabys, for he now imagined he did know 
something, he had found the beauty a widow. 

There is something touching in constancy, and 
for three long years after bis return Mr. Van Han- 
sen danced upon Laura. It waa the greater feat 
he being a corpulent person on whom talmit ana 
pciUt d$ Pirigord had done their worst, and to 
whom Cliquot had given shortness of breath. 

And Laura let him dance — till now. 

And now Lanra made up her mind. However 
level V sentiment might be, however tempting a 
life "all soul," such as she had again ana again 
professed to advocate in the hearing of men 
whose gifts approached those heaven bad given to 
Leon Cmillian, " she'd none of it ;" there was the 
millionaire. 

What was the fortune she made so much show 
with, to the lustre his wealth could give t There 
were women who rivaled her whom she thought 
unworthy to bind up her sandals. These she 
must cope with and overcome. She could not 
serve two masters, so she chose the Master 
Mammon. 

We hear of "angels' visits," but never by any 
chance meet the people they are paid to. And 
this. Guillian's case, a case of real lov«j Laura 
Trubabys knew to be so rare a thing that it might 
almost rank with angelic visitations. 

He Would, the widow knenr, be "bard to get 
rid of;" it was thus she phrased it 

She was afraid there was onlv one way. She 
must offend him. She must flndf something that 
would "make him feel the distance between 
them." She had not, apparently, thought of that 
"distance" before. It aid exist, but not in the 
direction that the widow supposed. It was not 
down from the height of the woman of the world 
to the level of the man of senius, but precisely 
the other way, dotonfrom him to Mr, 

The widow pondered. 

At last, after much thought, during which 
several things equally heartless and outrageous 
suggested themselves, Laura made up her mind. 
Leon had been alarmingly tender the evening 
before — that is, his eyes were so, ai!d Mr. Van 
Hansen's gray eyebrows had come together 
ominously as he watched the handsome — no. the 
leaut^u1r-~^^oei hover over her chair. Perhaps 
be remembered seeing, in Italy, Domenichino s 
" St John the fivangelist," and did not fancy 
seeing anything so like it near his £a,ir JlancUf 



Lanrm made up her mind. 

Drawing up ner prettv table— a lapts-lamM,^ 
which she nad condescended to choose irom some • 
of the trophies of that Continental tour, daring 
which Mr. Van Hansen had overcoms among other 
things diffidence and the merchant in hric-£^i>rao^ 
Laura wrote : 

" Madisok Atsiotb, 12 o'clock. 

"Mt Good Poet— 1 am thinking of a trip 
abroad. Our humdrum everyday republican 
ideas are tiresome after a time. 1 shall nve Eng- 
land, Germany, and perhaps Italy, a chance to 
revive my absolutely weary brain. Life here is, 
after all, mere vegetation. 

" But before I go. rememberiuff how very good- 
natured you have always been wnen eallea upon 
by me to make yourself useful, I must— I really 
fMut ask you what sum I shall inclose to jou as 
the price of your readings and recitations? 

"A prompt reply — for, you know, *lu bon$ 
comptes/ofU lee bomaiMt'—yfiXi oblige, 

" Yours truly, as ever, 

"Laura. Tbobabtb." 

The note was dispatched. 

Laura well knew that if she took time to reflect 
she would never have the bad courage to send it 

That evening at about nine— he nad asked at 
the door if Mrs. Trubabys was alone, and been 
told that she was— Leon Guillian entered the 
flower-garnished retreat, a kind of readlos-room 
where sat Laura with a copy of ^'ChasteUr" in 
her hand. 

The beautiful widow glanced up and flrowned. 
But her cruel note bad roused her viotlm, and, 
looking flrmly into her eyes, he approached her. 

" Did vou address this note to me, Lanra?" 

" I did, Mr. GuiUian, and must request you not 
again to address me bv my Christian name." 

"Why?" demanded Leon, curtly. 

"Because it suits me that you should cease to 
do so," answered Laura. 

The poet pressed bis band to bis heart, turning 
very pale. 

"I cannot understand yet'* murmured he; "I 
do not know what I have done to zive offense to 
you, the last beins whom I would offend ; I know 
not why you should send me this — ^this imuU " — 
and his eyes fired as he spoke ; " the best place 
for it ia the fire." As he said this, he dropped 
the rose-hued missive into the very centre or the 
flames. " But I presume I hav4 offended. Now, 
teUmehow?" 

Laura was silent 

It was a situation unpleasantly like others, in 
which she had been brought to book for coquetry 
and fickleness. She wished she bad never seen 
Leon Guillian. He looked angry and he looked ilL 

" You do not reply?" said the poet 

No answer. 

Guillian's heart beat thick. 

" Laura," said he, " pardon me if I reproach 
you. I muH speak. I cannot think that you 
have changed to me utterly. Tou wished to isrj 
me. perhaps. You thought by that note— those 
unkind words ! — to discover some weak spot in 
the chain of the strong love that binds me to you. 
How could / be angry with youf I hare, I luiow 
it, in giving you the love you leemed onoe to 
—to welcome— given more (this is not the first 
time I have feared that) than you have cared for. 
I have bowed my whole beinc at your feet I 
have become yours so truly, tnat I am no^onger 
my own. I can never again be a ftree man. You 
must not be angry with me, Latira; you should 
pity me." 

"We have dreamed a dream, Leon," replied 



1 



the widow, endeavoring to throw some of the old 
softness into her eyes ; "it must pass avi 



be forgotten. I am free no longer. 



pass away and 
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The room seemed to Leon to whirl The Psyche 
thet he htd fancied once so like Laara seemed to 
start forward from its pedestal as if about to fall 
upon him. Again he pressed his hand to his heart, 
that was throbbing so fast that the roice of Lanra 
seemed far away. What had she said? 

'* What were yon when you promised me that 
you would be my wifef" 

"You dream I" 

" I dream / Did I dream when I rose out of an 
aimless existence, into the knowledge of all life 
might bring me to share with your Reflect, I 
entreat you! I will try to speak calmly"— at 
this moment an acute physical pain darted, it 
seemed to him. into his very heart — " and remem- 
ber or hear it for the first time, it is not impossible 
to hill a man in this way." 

"Mr. Guillian, I am sorry— I deeply regret— I 
hare been wrong: I own it" Launirs humility 
may be accounted for by the alarm she expen- 
enoed lest he should fall senseless at her feet, he 
looked so ill. " You must forgire me ; I feel that 
I need your lorgireness" — second suffusion of 
eyes at this point—" but we cannot marrj. I— in 
aword " 

Here her courage failed her again, and she 
pansed. 

When she once more looked up, for she had 
nerrously raised ber bands to ber eyes to shut 
out Leon's face, which' was lirid, the poet had 
sunk u]^n his knees at her feet, and was holdioff 
his clasped hands up to her wito an expression or 
such agony that it was impossible for even the 
heartless woman, who haci brought this thing 
about, to speak to him. 

" I will go home," said Leon "—that pain again 
in the rery heart!— "I wiH let this night pass 
ere I see you again. For this is, 1 am sure, some 
terrible mistake. 1 shall awake eane, 1 know I 
am mad now to think you could deceiye me." 

And he walked toward the door. 

But there was such a look in his face, something 
so deathlike, that Laura inroluntarily stepped 
toward him. 

As she did so, her anxious face wore a look like 
the lore-light that had been there in the Summer 
that was sone. Leon turned. Then, with the 
remains of the strength fast failing bim, he sud- 
denly caught her in his arms, and strained her to 
his heart. 

"Release me !" exclaimed Laura. 

Leon loosened his arms. 

There in the doorway — at that moment his face 
was turned to the servant to whom he was speak- 
inff, and he saw not the group of the poet and the 
laoT- stood Mr. Van Hansen. 

"It most be," said Laura, in a low, quick 
whisper. " Look I there is the man I haye pro- 
mised to marry." 

Leon Guillian did not answer. No sound passed 
the pale lips that quirered so that he could not 
control them for utterance ; his voice was gone. 
He only turned to Laura and looked into her eyet. 

Then he was gone t 



OHAPTBR IT.— A TIAB LATBB. 

** The bay-leaf that wants chafing to be sweet, 
Before they wind it In a sin^^'s hair." 

Of late Madeline Whately had been glad that 
she had wealth— she had never cared very greatly 
for it before — for now her little friend, her pro- 
Ug4e^ the "fairy thing," called Lola Quillian, was 
in deep trouble. 

The physicians— called in and feed by Madeline 
herself—shook their beads solemnly, and she 
looked even paler than the anxious sister. For — 
and this had been the case for three long months 
—Leon Guillian lay near to death. 

Lola had found him— it was the night of the 



terrible parting with Laura— quite stil! and in- 
sensible beside his writing-table, in the room 
where he habitually wrote. A long illness had 
followed. Without Madeline's help the poet and 
his sister — for Lola must leave her pictures to 
nurse her brother — would have sunk into thai 
slough of despond of poverty to keep above which 
they had struggled so desperately. 

When at last able to rise, Leon Guillian was the 
shadow of the Leon Guillian who had been there. 

Madeline remembered the god-like face beaming 
against the velvet hanaiDgs on the ettrade in the 
parlor of Mrs. Duncan Trubabys. How changed ! 

She had heard it said that the widow had played 
him false. Be that as it mighty Laura had cer- 
taiQly sailed for £urope montns before. Mr. 
Charles Van Hausen had followed in the next 
steamer, and it was said that the belle and the 
rich man would marry abroad. 

But it is better for a woman who would not kill 
her viotim — tome flirts hare no taste that way I— 
to be utterly heartless, and cure at once. Refleo* 
tion is a great aid. 

When Leon Guillian was well again, he thought 
a great deal, and — hie Ulueionejlea, 

*' It will not do for you to die," Lola had one 
day said to him ; " for, even if I did not love yon, 
Madeline doee,** 

Leon had turned away that day with anguished 
eyes. 

Just one year later his new poems appeared, 
and brought him suddenly up to the very pinnaole 
of literarj fame. Then, upon Lola's hint — but 
not till he had. as he said, '* a name, at leasts to 
offer Madeline —be spoke. 

If be ever thinks now of Lanra Trubabys, it is 
as of one in whom he dreamed to have found, 
what Madeline teaches is no dream — noblewoman' 
hood. 

Oddly enough— ere I close my story I must tell 
this — at this point of time Mr. CDarlesvan Hansen 
came back from Europe alone, Laura had mar- 
ried a count. 

Of the count I will merely say that he turned 
out to be rather ignoble than noble. 

And Mr. Van Hauseo ofl'ered bis kind heart and 
fat hand to pretty Lola Guillian, who accepted 
him! 

" Has he not really been like a nice, wise old 
friend or brother to roeT" said the golden-haired 
lassie. She says now that he is "a dear, good 
man, and pets her, oh ! so much I" 

For Leon and Madeline, Love has them 



i< 



held flMt In his hands, 



Kept warm by his wings I 



Tho nSissing Papers. 

It was on a chill October evening, thai the 
downward stage-coach, stopping for a moment 
before a small but oomroriable-looking frame cot- 
tage, in the village of Preston, deposited at the 
door thereof two passengers — a young woman in 
deep mourning, with a child about a year old. 

"Here, Dame Hendrick, is a lodger for you I" 
called out the guard, as a respectable-looking 
elderly woman made her appearance at the door ; 
and hffhtly tossing a small trunk upon the side- 
walk, he remounted, and the coach rolled away. 

The opposite neighbors, who had witnessed 
this arrival, were not surprised, to observe an 
hour afterward, that the notice " Roome to Let^ 
with or without Board" was removed, and thai 
thefup-stairs window-shutters, which had for two 
weeks remained closed, were now thrown open, 
whilst a glimmer of firelight began to redden 
through the white curtains as the twilight closed 
in. 
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roDTH, bcaide the fire, sat the oeir tod' 
[her babe to her brewl as sha gentl 
:a nDd Tm, to the toir murmur of a In 
' e Bong BDddenl^ 



A yoaog, fwt (ace — Tety TOuag and Tery fair! 
(i^llFste futurea, a clear, pale compUiion, and 
targe, toft blue eres, (hal had j<.-t something ol'a 
timid sad startloil look— tbia wag tbe face tbit 
abone in tbe Urclijrhl, and ever and anon beot 
lenderly OTer the gleeping habe. Her dress was 

fliila and simple, and het manner marked rather 
V an air of native reflnemeDt than of onltiTatlon. 
YbI, voong as the face was, il alreadj wore an 
eipressjon of aaxiety which told Ibat she bad 
known tronble. 

PrescDtly, tbe door opened, and a tail, IJoe- 
looking man, of perbapa tbirtv stood on tbe 
tbreihold. Mrs. Hendrick, who hsd shown him 
up-slairs, peered la oariuasly as ahe opened the 
door for him ; but ahe nni; sav tbe Dew lodger 
—Mrs. Gray as ebe called heraelr—balf start fVom 
her chair, and then sit down again, Snshed and 
eonfuBerlj while ihe gentleman, Mr. Hammeraler, 
stood BtJII, bat in band, until tbe door had closed. 
" le landlady, so that 



ot see b^ ft 



Mrs. Hendrick went down-atairs ilowly and 
m edit at i rely. She wondered who the joung 



lo had heen 1 



I moDtbs I 



Tried ic 



eauti- 



W0D<Ier dininished, when, nearly an hoar after, 
Mr. Ilommeraler came down-atairs, looking 
troubled and rexed, and so absent tfaat he did 
not notice her reapoctful counesj as she opened 
the outer door for him. Aad when, before retii^ 
■ng. she went up-sttiirs to inquire whether her 



lodger desired anvthlog, abe fonnd her finafaed 
end eioiied. and w'ilb pjes that looked as Ihoagh 
she had been weeping. 



i ill n. 



It day- 



iah. Ur. BaaiiDereley called again aboot d«rk, 
with hie bat pulled over bis face, and the collar 
Of his cloak drawn □□ lo bis ears, as thongh the 
weather had been cold— whereas on this eTening 
it was mild and pleasant, ^^'hat passed between 
him and ibe lodger no one knew ; but, wheD be 
came down, and Mrs. Hendrick aiepped into the 
passage to sbow bini out, be stood some momenls 
talking to ber. He said Urs. Gray was qnite 
unwelT, and must hsra medicine : thai he would 
himself send it next day, and that, meanwhile, 
a^ie bad best keep her room— certainly noiventare 
out of the bouse. He added, that the lady was 
tbe widow of a man whom be bnd once known; 
and that she had come lo Preston lo coosult him 
about some business aflairs in which be could 
assist her. Ho spoke with a frankness ai]d kind- 

healih and comt'orl, ubicb won the heart of Hn. 
Hendrick. And neil morning, earW, there came 
from, Hillifi eld a basket of debcacies', and a gingle 
bottle of lery rare old wine. 

Tbe wine aud medicine, however, did uot im- 
prove tbe lodger. On the day after taking them 
thebadaaonofconvuWveflt, and then lay Tery 
weak for an hour or two. Hr. Haramersler, who 
called again that eTening, insisted that she stai 
better, and that a doctor wsa not necessary. She 
had risen tn see him, snd was aeated in 'an old- 
fasbioned anncbair near tbe fire. Perhaps Ibis 
was why be thought Der so much better. 

He remained quite a long lime this evening 
Tbe landlady, passing ber lodger's door, heard ber 
voice, low and agitated ) and that of Ur. Hain- 
mersley, deep andstem, evidently insisUng npoD 
RomelbiDgnitb n'Mcbsbewaareluelantlocaintilf'. 

U_ U^A-2^\. L. t\ J_ tt. 4»^* 
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" Wjerj" uDd, HchIIj, tlio acntlcmun eicl^tned, 
JD a louder and more excited tone : 

" Ifaavetoldyou, madame, that I can doaothinK 
ontil these papers are delivered iota mv keepiog. 

"CertainJir, in nresenoe of » lawyer,'' answered 
Mr«. On;, timidlv, yet with aiiuntial ftrmneu of 
tone. And Iben ahe added aomclliing, o! which 
odIt broken aenteaces reached the ear of Mra. 



tbeo followed 

SCftd one* or twice i 
WD. with * quick aod 
When, ■ few mame 
eiitered (tie loom, bearin 
her lodger bad request ei 



e; and the KeDtlemao 
M» the room, up aod 

patient itep. 
afrer, Mra. Hendrick 

, she found Mr. Hun- 
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msnlej stuidfDg bf fore the Utter, gentl; urilng 
open her a giui of irine. Be liuned quicklir u 
the door opened, and upon peTveiTiDg tbs in- 
truder, wid, compoeedlv: 

" I'rajj arc. liendrick, cannot jon per»HBdo 
your patjenlto lake a Utile of tbisT She ii Tti7 
Der70u*, I peroeire. aad the viae will mtora 
bu." 

Un. Graf drnak Ibe wine, and held oat the 
emptv glau to Mn. ilendrlck. But Ur. Hom- 
jnergfej look it from ber band, and in replacing 
it npoa the Ubie, lerj awkwirdlj let it fall to the 
floor, nhere ll naa broken. He stooped baitilT|t 
and cammeaced picking np the fragoienu ana 
tbrowiDg (bom into tbe Bre. 

"Obl.pnj, lir," aiclniDied Mrs. Hendrick, 
"don't Ibfok of troubliDir jounelf. I'll clear 



red. It nu dingeroui, 
1 thinita about, cupeciBllr 
lild. And Hn. Hendrick 
the squire waa; then^h 
iriya borne the cbamcter 

People were beginning 
for Contrast tgnmat the 
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le had gane, an< 

- ^lliog" ihe rooi . 
her pocket a little black morocco wallet, frum 
nliicli she selected one or two pipers. Mrs. Ileu- 
driek Doticed that she opened them carefullv, and, 
while looking over ihem, held them dalnliiy, as it 
tearful of their being injured. Then she ■■ cnrc- 
{uUj refolded them, and stt some moments hold- 
ing tbem looaelj in her hand, as she gaied 
tboagblfutlr Into the Bre. 

Presontlj she gave a indden, low, sharp eiela-. 
■nation, bm if of pain, andruie to lier feel, nicb one 
hand clasped tightl]' over ber hcai t, and tht other 
restiiiE npon the arm of the chair. Mrs. Hen- 
drlak, tiaiteoing to her, saw that sbe was desdij 

"Palo, pnol" was nil Ihut aha coold (nap, in 
repir to the landlady's anxious inquiries i and 
the fetter, lilting ber as though she had beca a 
child, laid her od tbe bed, 

"Sboll I go for tbe doctor, ma'am F" sbe io- 

" No r it will pais. Only a spssm— 1 sappoae." 

But ahs grew erery moment more ghaitly, and 

the pain mora intense. A nbite foam ^ibered 

about her lips, and her slight frame sbivered at 

" Uy obild I" sbe gasped, at length; "my 

The woman plaoed the sleeping infant bj her 
side. Sbe alrained it to ber breast, and kissed it 
ptiitlonately. 

"The papers!" was now her cr,»l end Mrs. 
Hendrick, lumingback lo tbe flro. before which 
her lodger had been silting in tbe great ~ * 
piaked up Che marooca pocket-book ai 



rcalterad papera, and placed tbem in her haod- 
Ber flogera cloaed couTUlsirelr upon them — sbe 
tried to speak, but in Tain— and iritb her WIDa 
lightening clotely about her obild, her bead tM 
back npoo tbe pillow, and Mrs. Hendriok saw, to 
ber horror, ttiat she was dead. 

Squire Uammersley came early next morning, 
in answer to Ura. Uendrick's summons. Be r*- 
fusei at first to beliere that the lady was really 
dead, and sent for Doctor Letdhnral, a ;aDn{t 
physician who had not been long in Preston, and 
who gare a le^ sclenliBc explanation of th* 
nature of (be Udy'a illness, and tbe cause of ber 
sudden d^th. 

When the dootor had led the house, Mr. BuD- 
mersley remarked that it woald be neeeaury for 
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''They must be here," aaid Ur. Hammeraler. 
poBitireU, and with evident anxiety. " I sew 
tbem— ttie two miasing oapera^on the nigbt of 
Mrs. Cray's arriial; and I know that she attached 
10 them too much importance' lo allow of Ibell 
being either dealroyed or lighlly losL It la po»- 
aible that sbe may haie concealed them, for 
aafety." 

" Sut how or where could ihe have hidden the 
papersf' inquired Mrs. Hendrick. "She bas 
neverbccn out ot thit room since stieflrat stepped 

CTory hole and corrfer in wdich'snch thingB could, 
by snj possibility, ha?e been concealed. 

'" Vie uiuEt search agaia," said Ur. Bammera- 
lej, deoislTely. 

but aaain tbe search was unaraiiing, and hm 
finally departed, looking very diasatiuled and 



Mrs. Hen 



rick cocsi< 



Fosaiblr Ibe tiro 
rolne, might bare 
t>een Itio^e nbicli sna bad seen her lodgci so care- 
lully rend and refold, and which bod heen resling 
an her lap at Ibe moment »tien aeiied with those 
fatal GDnvnlEions. Perhaps, also, nhcn ahe 1)ad 
elarled up in bor anddcn agony, tliose papeia had 
lnllen from tier lap into tbe Qre. claite to which 
she was seated, and been conaumcd. 

She went apain up-Murs, where the corpse wna 
lying. Stooping on the hearth, ahe commoncM ■ 
careful search in tbe ashes. No Rre had been 
made here since llieprerious night ; Itwaa just at 
it bad been allowed to anioldcr ant after that sud- 
den and awful Tisitalion. Yet, tiioagh Mrs. 
Bendrick tearched aniiously and carerully, no 
sign of burnt paper was discernible ; only a few 
cinders, and a liimp of something, white and 

'^^ inooKVIutW^ike M™.Va" "'-" ' --^^^ 



:h she 1 



h last Si 



doT," mused she. "Opal, Mrs. Unmet said Ihey 
weW. Hut. d'^Jr me I bcvc'a something on it-a 
flirure ; and (he C!taet pattern of mv winc-glaas 
that the squire broke last night. Ves, it's my 
glass, all mehed up In the fire; but how it came 
to lock so. and to have those changinK colors, I 
don't know. I're seen melted glass bnora now, 



but not like this. How ourioun it looks^^o round 
and Bmootb \ It'H do to amuie ike child wiib— 
poor httle motherlefift thing; T' 

And she took it down-staira, and' pUced it in 
the hands df tho bahy, who toddljea about the 
room, unconiojOQS pf the ereat loss it had sus- 
tained. And lienceTorth^ for years, this bit of 
smooth, clouded glass Was one of his chief 
treAsnres. 

Mrs. Hendrick, Who had lost three children of 
her own. felfr her heart warm toward this friend- 
less Httle Orphan, a waif among strangers, and 
who bad been so stran^br, as it were. Cast upon 
her cart. Bo, when tbe^unfortunatiTMrs. tJray 
bad been decently buried, at the 'i/quire's own 
expense and directions, and the question pre- 
sented itself, '*What was to be done with the 
child?" she expressed her willingness to keep it, 
prorided its friends would consent. Mr. Uara- 
mersley said be woold inquire, and a week or two 
tkereatter informed her that the deceased Mrs. 
Qrmy*^ family were quite willing, and, indeed, 
rather pleased, that she should adopt the child, as 
they deelared tbenrselres unable to support it. 
And this wasjiH that she ever heard of the matter, 
or of little George's relatives, excc]it that Mr. 
Hammersley aQentioned that they were ptain and 
respectable people, and lived somewhefc in the 
Far West, fie promised to prdtide liberally for 
the child, and io see that hb was properly edu- 
cated, snad broQ{^ up io some good business. 

This promise Mr. HammerF)ey faithfully kept. 
Whilst Mrs. Hendrick acted the paH of a mother 
to little Geoi^e, the squire fulnlled his part ol 
guardian, and when the boy was about twelve 
years ola, be took him to Hillifield. to till the 
situation of assistant to the old gardener, who had 
taken a fancy to him. 

A fine lad ne was, bright, active, handsome and 

good-humored — a favorite with every one. He 
ad profited well by his six years at school, and 
manifested a love tor learning beyond his age, 
and, as some people said, beyond his station. He 
was also a remarkabl}' gentlemanly-looking boy. 
and more than one stranger visiting Hillifield had 
token him for the son of the Hon. Francis Hr.m- 
mersley, for the owner of HUlifield Park was now 
an M.C. 

But Mr. Hammersley had no son. A single 
daughter had blessed his union^ and she, at tne 
age of twelve, was a model of cblldi^h beauty and 
loveliness— a slight, fairy figure , with laughing 
blue eyes, and a halo of eoiden hair about her 
head. Everybody loved her, everybody petted 
her, and she was the spoiled darling or her 
parents. 

A willful and imperious little lady she grew to 
be. It was her will and pleasure to pass much of 
her time in the garden, among the flowers and 
shrubbery, which she passionately loved, and 
attended only by her nurse. Here she would 
read fairy tales in the summer-house, or em- 
broider in the arbor, or busy herself with her own 
flowers, altemately consulting and ' ordering, 
coaxing and threatening the old gardener, and 
keeping his assistant, George Gray, in constant 
attendance upon her. And at length she loltily 
dismissed old Saunders entirely from her service, 
retaining his assistant. 

••Oeorjre is so clever, papa," she said, one day, 
** and so genteel for a gardener's boy. Don'tyou 
think he ought to be something higher than tb'at? 
I shonld like him to take care of my pony, and 
bring rt round for me when I want to ride, and 
attend us sometimes, instead of Pilkerton, who's 
BO slow and stupid. Mayn't he, papa? He rides 
splendidly." 

And, accordingly, at the a^e of sixteen, George 
Oray was proniotea to be Miss Mabel Hammers- 
ley's equerry, with very little else to do, and 



consequently ample thpe for devotion to his 
fbvorite booKs. 

He used to attend Miss Mabel and her near 
neighbor Ralph Hutberfo^, A tall stiipUng, of 
little more than his own f^e» in their ridea about 
the neighboihood. A very haodsoote couple did 
these two latter &iake, as everybody remarked: 
rnd there were a few who remarked, also, what 
the Hon. Mr. Hammersley failed to observe, and 
would not have approved, that the young gentle- 
man entertained a very evident aitacument tor his 
pretty little lady companion, which she encou- 
ragea with as much coquetry as though she had 
been eighteen, instead of five vMrs younger,, For, 
Mr. Hnmmersley did not mucn like the self-willed, 
arrogant youth, who had been by his own 
parents as mucn indulged and far more spoiled 
than Mabel herself, ana was yet destitute of Iter 
generous and lovable qualities. More than once, , 
also, when Master Hutberford, idling about the 
stables, or assisting Mabel to mount, had pre- 
sumed to. spuak with insolent commano to George 
Gray, Mr. Uummersley's cheek had flushed, and 
he had spoken a few words of dignified rebuke, 
which h&d as much angered as astonishod the 
young gentleman. 

So, five years passed awty — five short years, 
bringing, however, much change to HilfiiiekL 
Mm. Hammersley was dead. Mr. Hammei^ley 
had grown infirm in health. a|id had taken George 
Gray as his personal attenoant — to walk witli and 
read to him, and t^ccasionally to act as his amanu* 
ensis. And George had proven blmsolf so elever, 
and so worthy of the trust, that at length his 
patron had appointed him his secretary. 

Mabel had grown into a lovely girl of seventeen, 
not yet quite released from ute authority of 
French and music and danoins professors, and 
looking in her petiU and dainty beauty, and 
graceful abandon of manner, almost as much a 
child as sbe had been five years belore. She was 
more than ever her father's darling^, and being 
much with him in the library and in his walks 
about the grounds, in 'wiiich, on account of his 
infirm state, George Gray was generatly also bis 
attendant, it followed UiaSt the latter had frequent 
opportunities ot seeing her, though a word rarely 
passed between them. She treated her father's 
secretary, the iormer gardener's boy, with a cer- 
tain graceful and distant civility^ as, she seemed 
to imagine, became the difierence in their stations : 
while he, on his part, stood aloof, as a subject 
before a queen ; and it in his heart he adored her 
beauty, her grace, her lovable qualities it was 
with a devotion as chivalnc, as respectful, as 
carelully guaidcd, as though^ indeed, he were a 
subject worshiping his sovereign. 

On this Summer, the Summer of Mabel's seven- 
teenth year, young Mr. Rutherford, having com- 
pleted bis college studies, returned home, and 
renewed his acquaintance, his rides and his walks 
with Mabel. Tnough only two-and-twenty, he yet 
bore on his handsome face the traces of dissipation 
and unrestrained passions, ill-suited to his years. 
Strange rumors followed him. Sti-ange tales were 
confidentially told of his recklessness, his extra- 
vagance, his ungovernable temper and general 
want of principle, and, as was said, even ot manly 
honor. And people, as they saw him daily riding 
by the side of pretty Mabel Hammersley, ard 
bending to speak low in her car. while she drooped 
her head and blushed, or lifted oer blue eyes shyly 
to his— people shook their heads, and looked 
grave, and said, ** It would be a bad thing if any- 
thing serious came of it." 

In this opinion, Mr. Hamoiersley, his eyes now 
oi}ened to the condition of ahairs, evidently 
a^eed, for he looked ooldlv upon his daughter's 
visitor ; and at lenetL the rides and walks suddenly 
ceased, and Miss Mabel, after a short season of 
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wiSftil retirement, wm seen riding alone in the 
woods of Hillifield. She looked pensire and low- 
spirited, and so absent that she scarcelj noticed 
those who respectfullj sainted her in passing. 

One day, when she came, as nsnal. to kiss her 
father before setting forth on her daily ride, he 
desired G^rge Gray to acoompanj her. 

« Indeed, papa," said Mabel, hastilj, **l don't 
desire any anendanoe I" 

" You require it, at least," he replied. " I have 
observed that your nen;' horse is skittish, and, I 
suspect, ill-broKen, and I fear to trust yon with- 
out attendance." 

She looked vexed as she passed out of the 
library ; and she spoke sharply and imperiouslv 
to Qeoige, as he arranged the bridle for her hand. 
Then she rode on in suence, a little in advance, 
until she came to a spot in the park where she 
paused. 

" You may wait for me," she said, briefly. " I 
■hall ride to the Seven Oaks, and return." 

The Seven Oaks was a lovely and retired spot 
near the boundary line between Hillifield and 
Ashton~the latter the estate of the Butherfords. 

" Indeed, MSss Hammersley, excuse me, bat I 
fear that your father would hardly like me to 
leave you while you ride that horse," answered 
George, respectfully. 

**Mj father did not authorize you to control 
my actions, sir," she returned, haughtily. *'Be- 
main until my return, or, if you please, ride on, 
but be here in half an hour." 

Georce watched her until her figure disappeared 
amidst the foliage. Then he alighted, and stood 
leaning against a tree, with uneasy suspicions 
floating through his mind. He had hardly a doubt 
that this ride to the Seven Oaks was a irytt be- 
tween Miss Hammerslev and young Rutherford — 
and that, too, after the latter had proposed for her 
hand, and been refused bv her father, as he knew 
to have been the case. For, be bad caught suffi- 
cient of his employer's remarks in his presence to 
thus far understand the state of affairs. 

Mabel returned in an hour, flushed and happy- 
looking. 

"I staid longer than 1 had intended," she 
said to George, in a kinder and more good- 
humored tone uian she had lately used. "' We 
must ride fast now. for it is late. And, George " 
(it was the first time in some years that she nad 
called him soV ** you need not mention, you know, 
that I went albne to the Seven Oaks. Papa will 
think me imprudent." 

George's clear gray eyes looked steadily into 
her own as she spoke. She must have fut the 
rebuke whieh they conveyed, for her own eyes felK 
and a faint flush came to her che^. She was not 
accustomed to deceit, and Georee knew that in 
this instance it had been taught her as a lesson, 
and that she had said to him what she bad been 
told to say. 

Thus it continued for some days. Mabel rode 
outj and George accompanied her, but was in- 
variably^ during the ride, put off with some excuse 
for getting ria of his presence for half an hour 
or longer. She was very kind to him now, and 
as he would wait beneath the old oaks in the 
wood, pacing up and down the grassy pathway, 
he thouffht, with a strange, envious pang, of the 
happy lover whose privilege it was to clasp 
the nand and press the lips, for one touch of 
which George felt that he would willingly give 
half his life. 

Then, too, would come the doubt whether he 
was doing his duty in concealing fh>m his best 
friend and patron, as he regarded Mr. Hammers- 
ley, what he knew would sorely displease him f 
Yet, one look f^m Mabel's beautiful eyes, one 
kind word from her lips, would make bim her 
alave, and cause all bis scruples to vanish for the 



time. No, not for the world, he thought, couU 
he betray her trust, and bring upon her her 
father's displeasure. And, yet, was lie doing bis 
duty r Was ft for Mabel's own good to witUioU 
the truth from her father? 

At length, however, matters were brought t* a 
crisis such as he had not foreseen. 

On this evenine, as Mabel kissed her Cather 
before going on her ride. George Gray noticed 
that her face was pale, and that her eyes were full 
of tears, as she paused an instant at the library- 
door, looking back. Then, as he assisted her into 
her sa^le, and she took the rein from the groena 
who held her horse, her hand trembled. 

Mr. Hammersley looked from the window as 
thev started. 

"You will be careful of her, George," he said, 
beckoning bim beneath the window. ** I obserre 
that she is nervous to-day, and her hand uncer- 
tain." 

Mabel looked back once again at the turning io 
the avenue which shut out the eight of the old 
Park— a long, wistful, doubtful look, as of one 
hesitating to take some step ; and then, meeting 
George's 9j99 fixed upon her, she bit her lip, ana 
rode on sharply till, she paused at the path to the 
Seven Oaks. 

" Will jrou wait for me here a while, Mr. Gray r 
she said, in a low, kind, half-coaxing tone — **nalf 
an hour, or an hour, perhaps, and I shall be s«^ 
muoh obliged to yoo." 

But George hesitated, with an earnest, troubled 
look into the fair face before him. 

** Miss MabeL" be said, in a low voice, " is it 
right f Would / be acting right in obeyini^ 
you?" 

'* What do you mean?" she inquired, sharply^ 
and with her face fiushing all over scarlet. 

" Your father bade me take care of you. I beg 
you, for his sake, for your own sake, not to go to 
the Seven Oaks this evening." 

As he spoke, he involuntarily nlaced his hand 
on her rein, as if to check the horse. The 
haughty light fiashed instantiy into the girl's 
eyes. 

"Keep back, sir!" she cried, imperiously. 
"How oiEure you presume to speak to me?" 

But as she urged her horse forward, his gra^ 
of the rein tightened. 

" You are going to meet Mr. Ralph Rutherford 
—you are gomg to leave Hillifield r he said, in a 
clear, firm voice. "Miss Mabel, 1 cannot allow 
you to do this thing when I know it will cause 
your father's, and perhaps your own, unhappi- 
ness." 

" Insolent 1" was her exclamation. "Let go 
my rein, sir, instantly I How dare you !" 

And uftiog her slender riding-whip, she brought 
it down sharply on the hand that stul grasped the 
rein. Then, with a plunge, the horse started for- 
ward, and galloped away. 

In an instant the young man was in pursuit— to 
save her whom he loved better than his own life^» 
to preserve her from the fate of becoming the 
wife of one whom he knew to be wholly unworthy 
of her and who would make her miserable; and, 
also, to fulfill his duty to one who had, as he con- 
ceived, been hb friend and benefactor. To over- 
take the fiying giri, to seize her bridle, and turn 
the horse's head, was the work of a moment. 
But the next, be was conscious of a horse's rapid 
tramp behind him; he heard a scream from 
Mabel ; then the sudden report of a pistol sounded 
in his ears, and the voice of Ralpo Rutherford, 
exclaiming, " Take that, you low-bom, insolent 
varletl" as, with a sudden darkness before hia 
eyes, he reeled, and fell from his saddle. 

It was many days ere George Gray ezperienoed 
a full return to consciousness. Besides tne pistol- 
wound io his shoulder, his head had been badij 
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iMiri in the fall from liU boive. Mid for nort than ' 
three weeks be laj in a tUte between life and 
death. And when the eriaie of hit iUneu waa 
past, and he opened hit ejea to eonaeioiianese, he 
fonnd himself in his o|d home— the honse of Mrs. 
fiendriek— >aod in the chamber which had been 
his motber'B, whilst Mrs. Hendriok herself sai by | 
the bed, anzionslj watching him. i 

The aeoident hsTing ooonrred nearer her koose 
than HiUifield, he had been taken to the former. 
At first thej would replj to no qnestion of his. 
But as he rapidly grew better, be was allowed to 
talk more fioelj, and soon learned what eaosed 
him a bitter pang of grief. 

Mabel flammersley was married to Ralph 
Rutherford, aod together they bad gone to 
Europe. The shock of this to Mr. Hammersley. 
with the false intelUgenoe that George Qray had 
been shot and killed by Rutherford, had caused a 
sudden attack of paralysis, which had, in a day 
or two, resulted in death. From the moment of 
the attack until he died he had been in a state of 
aneonseiousness. 

This information, rather imprudently commu- 
nicated by Mrs. Hendrick, had a bad effect upon 
Qeorge's health. With great care, howoTe^ he 
soon again became conralescent. and in a short 
time so mncb improved, that the aootor permitted 
him to leave his bod, and ait up a short ume each 
day. 

Mrs. Hendrick aecordingly commenced prepara- 
tions for this welcome change, and the first thing 
was to prepare the cusbionM armchair— the very 
chair in which Georce's mother had beeo seized 
with the sudden i^tack that had caused her 
death. 

** It must be fixed up, and made comfortable," 
said Mrs. flendriok, as she drew it out of its re- 
mote comer. " I'tc been intending it these many 
years — almost erer since your poor mother, 
Goorgeu was one of the last to use it— for. you see, 
the bottom's all broken, with this gap between the 
seat and the side, where the Joint gave way. TU 
take out the cushion at tonce. and send ft risfat 
over to Jones, ^e joiner, so it may be ready oy 
to-morrow." 

And taking an immense pair of scissors, she 
sat herself down to her work. George lay and 
listlessly watched her proceedinfi^s. 

Presently the cushion was, with a final jeik, 
removed, and Mrs. Hendrick, adjusting her spec- 
tacles, peered curiously into the cavity thus 
exposed. 

" La, sakes !" exclaimed she, " why, if here 
isn't a pocket-knife ! and, aa I live, the very one 
I miseea more than ten years aso, and accused 
IKoky Burrows of stealing ! And here's a pair of 
small scissors 1— I don*t luiow whoso thev are, or 
how en earth they came here— and some Duttons. 
and a date-pendL No doubt they all slipped 
through that crack; for, you see, when one's 
weight presses on the seat, it gaps considerable. 
And here's the lost key of my linen-press, I 
declare, and a. bit of melted glass you used to play 
with, Georffe, and a paper. Let us see what it is ! 
I'm no hand at reading writing, so you just look 
over ii, and see if it's of any account." 

She unfolded the paper, which was stained and 
covered with dust It inclosed another, which 
she also unfolded, and placed in George's hand. 
He took it mechanically, and began to read : 

** This is to certify that I, Joseph Norton, Pastor 
of St. Paul's Ohureh, in the town of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, did, in the vresenee of witnesses, 
unite in the holy bonds of matrimony Richard 
Hammersley, of Prsston, Portland County, Yir- 
cfnia, and Georgina Mary, only child of the late 
George Gray, o^ — " 

George paused, bewildered. Mrs. Hendrick, 



hastily rising, took the paper fVom hia hands, and 
examined it earnestly. 

** It must be so, George," she said, in an agitated 
voice, and looking very pale, while her liand 
trembled. ' * It is your mother's name — Georgina 
Mary ; I found it written in lier Biblo-Hmd she 
called herself Mrs. Gray— her maiden name, it 
seems. Yes, yes! these are the papers; the loss 
of which troubled Squire Hammeraley so much — 
and I see now how thev were lost, by slipping 
from your mother's lap into that gap, when she 
startea up in her sodden pain. Poor thing I And 
the squire 1 But I feel sH in a mass. Look at the 
other paper, and see what it is." 

It was a letter written by Captain Richard 
Hammersley to bis father, in 'his last illneas, ac- 
knowledgine bis marriage, and reoommencttng bis 
wife and child to his love, kindness and protec- 
tion, and expressing oonfidenoe that ho would see 
all justice done them. And this letter, he said, 
he had directed his wife to deliver in person to 
his father at HiUifield. As wo have seoi, this 
letter and its bearer had come too late for the old 
squire, whose death bad loUowed shortly upon 
that of his son. 

George lay and mused as one in a dream. The 

Kpers l>ore every mark of beinsp genuine; and 
now, reviewing all that he had nMrdfh>m Mrs. 
Hendrick respecung bis mother, understood it as 
be had never before done. Mr. flammersley also 
had told him that bis mother had no relatives 
living at the time of his death, except a very dis- 
tant one, who had been glad to get rid of the 
burden of supporting her child. He had also 
given an account of his father, aa a man who had 
ul-used and deserted his wife ; and these reports, 
credited bv George, had prevented Ids ever mak- 
ing inquines ftepecting his own relatives. And 
it nad all been a fabrication— a base deception on 
the part of the man — his father's own brother — 
whom he had looked up to, and loved and 
esteemed, aa his friend and benefactor 1 

The young man waa aroused from his bitter 
thoughts by the enttanoe of the doctor who at- 
tended him. After giving a favorable opinion, 
and one or two directions, the physician, sitting 
by the bedside, roechanicallv took in ms hand 
the bit of melted glass which lay there. 

" What is this r^ he asked. 

<'It is odd, doctor, isn't itt" said Mrs. Hen- 
drick, to whom It had alwavs been a sort of 
curiosity. '* Look at the douos and colors on it. 
I never saw glass melt like that before." 

'' It has been caused bv '* the doctor uttered 

a long Latin name, which caused Mrs. Uendrick's 
eyes to expand slightly. 

**BjwMtf** she inquired. 

'' It is a poison," said Doctor Leadhurst, quietly. 

"A poison! but how oould poison have come 
into my wine-glaaal" 

« I do not know." 

"Do you remember. Doctor Leadhurst^ attend- 
ing George's mother poor thing— that is. seeing 
her after her death? Well, she had just dbmni 
some wine out of that glasa when she waa seised 
with that fit which earned her off*, and ** 

**iir Gh>dt" exclaimed George, starting up 
from his pillow with face ghastly pale and eyes 
wild with horror. "I see it now ! She must 
have been poisoned — my mother I my poor, poor 
mother 1" 

Doctor Leadhurst, now an experienced physi- 
cian, took Mrs, Hendrick aside, and inquired 
minutely into the details of the case* 

It occurred to me, after Mrs. Gray's burial, 
that symptoms, such as yon described, might 
have been caused b^ poison. Only I, of course, 
could have no suspicion in eonnecuon with your- 
self and Mr. Hammeraley ** 

** Oh, the squire ! who woold have thought it ^ 
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THB HiBSlKa PANES. 



oovid have ever beliered it of bim 1" ex> 
elaimed the womaD, with a loek of horror aod 
dUtreit. AkI then ahe t61d the dootor all that 
ahe Imeir of the whole matter, and ended' bj 
pladDg the Bewlr-disoovered papers in hia hand. 

*' Wnat shall Va do, dootor t what would yon 
adriaef" aaked Cleorge, auziouslj, when the phj- 
•iciim had carefnllj read and examined them. 

•*Jly advice is, to go immediatelv to a lawyer,'* 
be answered, bHeflv. **BinifieIa was entailed' 
by yonr great-granmather, for the spatee of three 

Snerations, and yon, Qeorffe, are conseqnently 
B rfRhtfiil heir." • 

George, his eyes covered with hit bands, lay 
for some moments in deep thonght. When be 
looked up, he was very pale, and his voice trem- 
bled, tboHgh it was calm and firm. 

" Doctor Leadburst," he said, ** and yon, my 
kind friend, Mrs. Hendrick, I want you both to 
promise solemnly to keep this matter a secret 
oetween ooTselves. By my own will no one shall 
ever know that I am the beir of Hillifleld. Let 
her enjoy what she was brought up to consider 
her own. For her sake let no disgrace attach to 
the name of her father." 

And so it was. The great love which, in bis 
•ecret heart, he had for years borne to Mabel 
Hammersley, strengthened bim to this sacrifice 
in her favon And not even when he knew that 
the worthless husband of Mabel was squandering 
the property which was in reality bis own, did 
he regret the step he bad taken. 

« If she mast lose it," be said, <Met1t b4 in the 
way which shall cause her the least nain." 

Yet, the knowledge of bis identUy,- the eon* 
eciousnesa that he was, by birth as by nature, a 
j geotlemao, had its affect upon Oeorge. He wonla 
nave the education, yea, and fbe standing of a 
gentleman. In this country, thank Cwd, they 
couM be attained by any one who strove for it. 
Mabel, though lost to bSm, should not look down 
upon him as so ibfiuitel^ her inferior. He had 
talent — be would make his own fortune, and in 
time she herself should Mknowledge the garden- 
er's boy as her equal. 

By what means this resoTve was carried out. 
Mid its object achieved^ can be understood by aO 
who know the indomitable strength of a strong 
will, uoit^-'d with the power of talent. Svjice it 
to tOff thai bis first step bad beeh to go to Mr. 
Temple, the late Mr. Hammersley's confidential 
lawyer^ with whom George bad some acquaint- 
ance; and, six years after, when he was little 
passed his six-and-twentietn Year, the namjes of 
^^Tvmfled Gray** stood hign among the most 
distinguished legal firms of bra native State. 

At this time, Mabel Rutherford had been more 
than two years a widow, her husband's naturally 
ratiier weak constitution having early succumbed 
to ft li!'e of constant dissipation and excess. She 
resided wholly fit Hillifield; for, the bitter experi- 
ence tbrongh which she bad passed, as the wife 
of a< man who bad cruelly ill-used her, together 
wftb the eonstant recoUectlon of her own unduti- 
fdl eonduct to her father, and which had caused 
that loving father's death— all thift bad wrought a 
great and beneficial chnnge in her character. 

In these two vears, Mr. Gray had twice visited 
Preston, on brief visits to his old friend, Mrs. 
HondriciL whose welfare he made it bis business 
to look after; but on these occasions be had not 
veen Mrs. Rutherfbrd, so that the two bad not 
met sitioe that memorable evening on which 
Mabel had left home and George had so nearly 
lost his lif*. 

But when Mrs; Rutherford, desiring to settle 
her afiiairst which the death of her husband bad 
leift in a very ^sordcred condition, wrote to her 
late father's lawyer, Mr. Temple, reouesting his 
vntenoe at HilUfield; that gentiemsa, being otbei^ * 



wise pressingly engaged, sdttt his partner ih fai» 
stead. ' And so it came to paas'that CheOrge Gray 
stood again in the preience of bis bid lov6— ^o 
only one be had ever known. 

she was' but little changed iti pertrota. Though 
now ihreex^nnd-twenty years ' of ^, she looked 
scarcely t^der than ' when be oaalitlt , seen her. 
She hacl the same blue eyett — a little taofb seribns 
and' earnest now — and' the siune halo <k golden 
hair about ber white foreb^d. But there was in 
her look amd manner a quleti wtmanly dignity, 
and % gentte grace of manner which she bad not 
possessed of old. 

Altogether, Mr. Gray tliouebt, she was infinitely 
more' charming than ever. And she received aod 
treated bim with a great deal of kindness— not a 
condescending kindness, as of old, but with a sort 
of deferential respect and courtesy such as became 
her to pay the talented lawyer, ^e eloquent 
orator, whose praises she had heara from many 
tongues'. Tea, even though he ?iaH ouce been her 
father^ gardener's boy, George Gray's resolve 
wss accomplished. He was now sociiuly MabeTs 
equal, aod she ackoowledeed him as sncn. 

Of bis three days' stay at Hillifleld— busied over 
family papers, hunting out legal documents^ and 
consulting with vanous witnesses in the businesa 
on hand— we need say but little. We only know 
that there were loii^ ousiness hours with the mis- 
tress of the mansion in the mornings, and in the 
evenings, music, and saunterings about the lawn 
and gardens, and moonlight hours on tiie broad 

f^iaztas. Yet, in this time no word or bint of 
ove fell from his lips. 

But when, some w^ks after, be found occasion 
to repeat his visit, and Mabel blushed as she wel- 
comed biro, it was then that be felt encoura^;ed 
to tell of his long-cherished love, and to ask if abe 
would be his wife. 

And she, ^ith averted ' face, and tears In her 
downcast eyes, replied that she could never — 
would never again marry ; and though she said 
no more, yet he understood that she loved him, 
but could not forget that he had been her fkther'a 

f&rdenisr's boy, wbose very family was unknown, 
or^ truth to say, Mabel Hammersley's Virginia 
family pride wasn^^ ohe chief point of weakness. 

Then the temptation became too strong for 
George Gray. He would reveal, to ber a part of 
hia secret, but not ail— not that Which implicated 
her father's bot>cr attd good name. That she 
should never kAow from himself. 

'* Mabel!'.' he.said, *.' what if my father' $ family 
were as good as your own f * 

She looked up suddenly, with a bright, eager 
light in her eyes, and the exclamation involun- 
tarily escaped ner: 

** Oh, George, if it were bOt so !*' 

"Listen, and you shall yourself Jodgfe.^ 

And then he told her his mothers' history. 
How she had married the gallant jroung offioer. 
Captain' Richard Hammerdey. the brother of 
Mabel's own father, and, after nis d^ath. had come 
fVom her far-away Western home, with her hus- 
bnnd*s dying appeal to his father in behalf of bis 
Wife and cnild ; and how ahe had died suddenly, a 
day or two after her arrival , at Preston, without 
having seen her father-in-law, or made known to 
him who she was: and how tho^e papery, found 
after the death of Mabel's father, had^revofled 
the whole histonr. 

Mabel listened, eager $nd bewildered. 

" Oh, George, can all this be indeed.truef 

" I have BO doubt of bejing isble ta obiMa» all 
the neoeaaary witnesses and tproofa, for these 
papers are clear^ genuine." • • 

*'- Oh, if poor papa eouM but have kooAvn this !" 
she exclaimed, with passionate regret.' f^If / bad 
but known it I" Then, with a sudden look of sur- 
prise in her blue eyes, she added: *^AUd pou 



1.4, COKOHITA. 



fcnaw it an Ibli while— «Tcr iIum p«p>'l daath— 
ud did Dol Ml it)" 

" I did Dot with to cinie joa trouble, Uabal." 

" Bat did TDu not know thit Ihii wbola esiile 
of BilUBeUl— one of tb« molt Tilnable in tlia 
cODntrr — ii mitilli>d, and — ob, Oeorga, to tbink 
tbat you are Ibo heir ol Hillifleld I" 

SheMemed OTenvbelmedit the lurpriia of the 
dlHOTarr. Qeoigt smiled. 

" I knew it verv well, Uabel, and that wai whT 
I nerer (old that 1 am the ion ot Captain Kicliard 
BamnieTalaj. Not torBillifield, not for Iba world, 
Uabel, woaid 1 bare broaehl trouble npoo the 
woman I lo»ed betUr than my own life." 

Sba looked np at bim eameetlj, and all her 

Eala faoa flushed. Slowl; and EiBcufully, iviili 
■I old impuliiTeneas, ahe alippcd down Irom the 
low ottoman, and knelt belnre htm— jea, knett, 
ai a subject to her king. 

" forsire me. 1 am not worthy of joa : but 
*aah aa I am, will von lake met" 
And be answered bj taking berto bis arms aud 






without id eaa, to aaj, ---, ^ r— 

TOtI Hare repetition, it means notbkg." Bot 
oan lell jon that tbose remarks are inorecommoii 
than eortect. That parrDta do obierre and di* 
criminate ii a well-known fact (□ thoee who kDoU 
then) intiinatelf. Ktot; one is aware that thtj 
hare strong atttchmeDts end arerslons, and i 
most remarkable aieraarj. Thej are also ren 

I Mllere, the moat wonderful green parrot that 
eierwas seen; 1 bought it at a bird-store ia town, 
when Terj roang and amall ; the ranoier told ml 
it was letcbed Gome, from a long rojage, b; ■ 
tailor to his aged mother, and all it could tui 
waaJVofitr. Wh; it was oflered for lale I ninel 
knew 1 but I took tbe bird with me into thi 
ooantrj. where it soon maaifetledagreat paniolitf 
(or one member of tbe faoiilr, a genlleman ; and 

Whether the sex of the birj (female) had aor' 
thing to do with tbe performer, audoiHetrM, 1 Sg 
know not, bui It certainly was a caprice ai un- 
reasoDBbie and eilriLOrdinary as anj «• "nai 



hara merct; Lotd, bless -poor (sob) ; O Lord, 
pitjpoor WtlUam." Undoubledlj'.theoldtnolbar 
was lupplicalinK beaTen in behalf of her abieot 
sailor son. J must saj that Folljr's "oiereiaes" 
distreaeed me so much, that I wasEtad whcu abe 
left them otr, ua ahe did after a while. Like man; 
another " poor Tray," she suffered the ccin»»- 
quences or eril commuaiOLition. 

To ibow you that ihe did obserre, aad diaw 
her inferences, and gait her words to her Ihvagliii 
— yes. her thoughts; for, 1 muutaiu that parrots 
dQ think, in thfir vay ; at, for eiample, the 
Datehman'i parrot, that seldom spoke, but kept 
tip sach— abemi of a thinking instead — our 
Polly knew each servant by name and occupa- 
tion, and gare her orders in tbe moat intelli- 
gent manner, and sometimBs tbey tcirt ohti/id; 
addressina them by ibeir own indiridual name^ 
anehas, ''John, fetch meaeunof teal" "Michael, 
brintttheearriaBo round!" "Tm slokl" " I must 
sea the doctor!" "Shut the window; Polly has 
a bad cough '." Then would follo'v a violent fit of 
eoaghing, and to real it all seemed, that I hate 
seeu people go immedlslelr snd close the window. 
MHtcD she heard music in the parlor, she would 
%tS. "WhT. lliBie il Bohl" (Bob waa tbe only 
, When tbe 
e home, she 
e U Lewiil 
rd the cliok 



__ .. _ _ without teasing, ftDd lor. 

menllug it ia the moet procoking way^ at laaal 
to apeclsioci; nerer did the unsrateml blrd're- 
oeira ite food from tbe eeatle baud (hat fed it 
without makiDg; "a dab f'^'' ■ tiite; but the 
gentleman faTciite could swinjc her found by the 
Deck, oatch at her feet and feathers, and It was all 
right i showing how it makes all the dlD'areace in 
the world nlm don ii/ The yoiinir ledy tried, 
with the meet iifdelatigable peiicnio, to teach 
Polly to Mik, but never, in all ibe yean we bad 
her, would she s*} one word from her dlclaUoa; 
but would repeal, vriib the most perfect imilation, 
STerTthingthalbergonMcDiBD friend toldherlo. I 
tnnat here mention thnt ws aeon discovered the 
bird-radoier was probably UTiaware thali at a cer- 
tain thn'e in tbe evening, genecsUy-ebDiit twilight, 
Polly regularly said ber prayers - and you wontd 
believe, if rou did not see her, that il wai some 

food old-faihioned Uethodlat slater at hereveniTig 
evotions ; such groani as were iulerapersed were 
Quite alarming before we knew whers they eame 

■ad stlent evening were truly piinlul to bear; 
and at intervBls, between Ihe (n'ouoing and sob- 
bing, we DDuld hear her oalchiOK ber breath, and 
^aaulating In the most patbetip wfj, "0 Lord, 



Ike a walk r 
it Ukiug a 
im her perch 
enkto prefer 



oompany," 
liUls a h^- 
ad laughing 
hat a young 
large of Iba 

ig taepecied 
mf absence, 
e turned. 
^ as perfect 
ould always 



one wl^tf#'tbJn2'wbiie'w^VBj''^er^ and of trhioh 
we n«veiecould break her, although she had many 
leotDres ^n the subjeol, all of which she perfectly 

--* — '--■-' ---■ ~ -luniahment, but it was of 

a little more chary of 

lever entirely relinquished 

the lovd, lohs Nn", winding up with, "Oh, 

h^lH'' fi rirflfc iilisii we were most dsairous 

she (boDld exbibft ber pretty ways and words, 
she would startle wr friends, and martjfj ns not 



t» OoncMta, a .Wandering Baneliifr- 
. Olrl of Bnilla. 

DABrtrto Is part of the life of Bouthom Spain : 
and from tbe earliest limes the dancing-girla of 
Cadli and Seville were fnmoas. An enlertalnmcDl 
at Rome, in tbe dars of the emperors, was not com- 
plete till soma 01 theae dark-ejed dancing-^rla 



LA fiONCBITA. 



bad been iDtrodncad to lull uid exdW tbe gaeutt 
by lb* buTDOu; o[ motion, •oil, Krdmil, loiup- 
tuoiK. All clura take deligbt in tbe iluice. 
The thwlns >nd priT&lQ reuaiOBn ahaw, of ooorse, 
monrfluisbed ariittti, ricblj aUd; but tb« lomnt 
cl«ue« h»ve thoir artvlu is well, who ro obont 
iritb u roagb guitarist u tbeir orcfaeHlnt. ^ocb ■ 



tmtb of k photoenpfa, aod all tbe vigor of a 
Uurillo in their delinotloD ol loirer lib (d tbe 

PeninwU. 



Doctar FmnlillB, gMiklnK of edneatloD. 
saya: *' If a man emplieabi* puree into lii« bead 
DO man eta take il airaj Oom bim. An ioreit- 
meo I of knowledge nlwajaparathpTiP^ttnlereaL" 



VANDOLPS VKSOEiXCB, 



VandolTs Ven^ance. 

UajOb VAiniOLT had bein ■ darina soldier, aod 
ha came out or the war iritb bis rigliii arm Kone, 
aodawound tbrouj;!) tbeluoga. IIU vife atWndird 
him fa hU invalid candition, witha pntience add 
•Miduitr nhiob wen tbe tbeoio of mucli praiae 
Uuoasbont the com man it; ; but iho major was ■ 
fretfnT and snspicious muii. and he bad bia reasons 
for believiDS ibat bit partner was aniioua to be 
r«lieTed or Elm, tiiat sbe niighl mate henei with 
• compaalon whoae beslth and manbood wets not 
so marred and muined as bis were. He iras jeal- 
tiui, in abort, of tbe bnndsome pbrslcian who 
rialted him professlonallT almoaC ererr diiy. and 
wbo tbni bad formed an intimacy wIth'Mrs. Van- 
doir Ibat drore the disabled soldier nearly f^anlic 

Ercr^ day aa tbe dtjctor vent dowDstaira from 
his patient, be paused a while in the parlor with 
Mrs. TiBdolf. oBd Ibesa pums grtir in leogth 
from dav to daj. till at limea thej were ao long 
and so tortarinic to the jealous major, tbnt he 
would witb his left hand hurt the fiiniitarc of bis 
room aboni, tberebj crsatins so great a row that 
«De or both of tlie suipected would hare to run 
op, and attempt to eompsse him. 

" BarrlaL" be bad sud. " rou are tired or me. 



and TDu long Tor mv dedtb. that .vou maj marrj 
thU infemal. soft-haiided and sweet-longued doc- 
tor. I know itl" 

"And I." had been her cold, firm RpW, "bave 
•y assurance by word and deed that , 
ijuatlce by theas vile auspiclona. 



glTenyouere 

What more ci 
"Ton can aToid this Doctor Corbett — yo 
those mjati 



ate cloaetinB 



rou— Tou will n 



:tor Corbett — yon 
Jdential and uB'eci 



Vandoir, you will Diake t 

--" — ' le long for your dealli, if 

_,__... . ;hia eruel and maddening 

I conduct tOH'urd Dial Uust I bo rude to Doctor 
i Corbett! Why not noil Id another pliVHiclan, 
I and thus rid your bouse of Doctor CorbeitsTJailK, 
I it tbey are so distaateful to jouC 

" 1 am not quite an aea. I prefer to hate you 
botb as near under my eye as I can, tince Biat(en> 
between you have projp^aaed so farl" 
"As you pleose. 

Oftentimes these angry colloqniss were much 
more extended, flerce and violent, at lea^t on 
Vandolf'g part, and it very nalnmlly came to pass 
that tbe gossips of the town beard of tbom ; and 
the verdict of tbe gossips, on a due canvas* of 
the whole matter, wa* that the malar had reawo 
for hill jealousy. 



HOW GATES ARE FORMED. 



HoiTCTer thkt aiaj be— sod far be it Item me on 
tflfliDg evidence tu impeach the hooor oi t wife, 
or tbe chMtity of noy womm— it U certain that 
the ipajor nursed and nauriihed bin JB»louay till it 
became a mooomaria wiib him. He Itnew thai 
hedidnotbavelODi; to lire, and aa be laj on hi> 
oouoh, or feebly tottered about hifl apartment, he 
flDcied that be could hear bis wife and Doctor 
Corbelt dovnaUirs making their calcululiona upon 
hie death and the aiTanjiiemcDtB for their marriage. 
It maddened him to an insiuia fury. 

Tet tfai 
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Where there is an apothecary, tlia pbyiiclau. be 
hia intent nerer lo rile, baa to be exceedingly 
caution* in irhat he prescribes for the patient 
•rbom be baa uo desire to aarc ; and (he upright 

Eractltloner, in cases where somebody has fat^y 
Inndered, or criminally intenared in the treat- 
ment, oau boldly appeal to his written prescripts, 
on Sle at the apothecary's. In tbe present case, 
■ aerrant was lent irith Dootor Uarbett to hia 
offlea, to fetch the medicine, 

" Who filed this xtufTF" Inauired the major, as 
the returned Hcrvaiit bunded him a rial. 

" The doctor himscir," replied (he man. 

■'Haujr him!" said Vandolf. "I'm afraid of 
bim, and yet I'm obliged to trust him. Did he 
«ay onytbing f " 

" Be said that he sent you but one dose, which 
you mast take right away, and tbat he hoped you 
would sleep soundly." 

'■ He would Uke it all the be(ter ahould T nerer 
wake, 1 anspect: But. no matter—here it goes," 
and he swallowed tbe cooten(8 of tbe tisI. " Von 
can {(0 now. 1 shall want you no more to.night." 



ruing, he found bim dead, cold.BDd 



bouse were tiijonged t>*ith the curious, 
these persao] fouud on a table in the roc 
paper in Ihc baud^iriiiiig of the dec 
which be eagerly called attention. It w 



"I bare just taken a preioriptlaii af Doctor ' 
Corbatt'a, which makes me fvei dreadhili;. I 
fear tbat ha has given me poison, and tbai I ir 
dying, as be has reason to wiab far my death." 

That.iraa aH— but in the uumiitakkble irritiif 
of tbe l^t-baadsd major. 

There wat an inqneat, and a pv^-mori«m *x*a- 
(nation of Iha bqdv. Verdict; that Major Taa- 
dolf cam* to hia death by poison, adminislcml 
wilh malice aforetbougbl by Doctor Corbett. Of 
course the doctor protested hii iunoceuoc, bat 
the proofs were (oo overwhelming, A Tial wsi 
found, containluE Irncea of tbe same poison which 
had cBUiod TtndoJrs dMth. This rial the ser- 
vant swore he fcoBeved to be the one wla'ch bdd 
(he lost dose he had seen his masler Uke, and . 
which be had rcctiveii from Doctor Corbatl'a on ! 
band?. It waa too mnch, Tbe doctor was of 
course committed to prison to niidargo trial for 

Mrs. Vandolf had been triagnphed for. Sbt 
came in time for the raneral, and impiMliald; 
after left, nei^er b<'ing aeon again in the town. 

Iq due time Doctor Corbett was trieiK It it 
□eedleas to H^dia tbe re«der of (bis repMt with 
tbe details uf (ft teatimony and argumeok Tbt 
doctor wad coirticted ofmurder in (b* fiial dfr , 
gree, end sentenced lo be banged. Ei^«tjbodj 
said it was a most rigb(eous judginent. 



Bsbling Indians ever ainee the close (< tb* Wv \ 
of Secession, opened the sealed eaclosaM wbicb 
bad been sent nim by Yandotf. He waa attaud 
and horrified by ita contents. 

"I am dying of mvold wouudiu" wrottTaa- 
dolf; "and under my eyes Afontbittifallrtb aad 
her paramour, mv own phviiSlui, are oartTllgoa 
tiieir fond dalliinoe, exiiliinx in tbe. pTMpBct of | 
my Bpeedj death, which ihev thttik will mable 
each to fully possese tbe other.' Bitt I am rMttlved 
to diaappoint thani and sranga aiTsell', and to this 
esd I shall hasten my own death b^ poison which , 
I have had by me (or a long time ; bat in doing 
tbi*. 1 shall BO contrive the oircnmstancei aa to 

Coint out my pbyaician as my murderer! I aholi ' 
tave a dyini; declaration Charging bim with the 
crime! This will upset the nioe-laid plans cos. 
coated under my very nose. The dear da«(0T wiD 
be banged— iDd I shall die bsppj in that eonvic- 



" Within three years all I wish wiU hare bees 
accomplished, despite the law'a delay, eioept the 
publication of the fBOla here reveafed, I deaiit 
all mankind to know how I hare avenged myKlf, , 
so that 'Vindolf's Vengeance' may become a 

Eroverb. I solemnly enioiu upon Tou that yog 
are this communication pnblisbed tothe wotld." 
There wai no need of the injuQction. Captain 
Brogdeu found that Doctor Corbfltt'i doalbMo- 
tence had been commuted to inpnaonmeDt for 
life — and so the woral had not oscurred. Of , 
course the unhicliy physiaian waa liberatedi, ai 
soon as Iba facta were made knownj bnt many 
hdd that he had reoeivad no more than be dt- 
aarred. On Inquiry, Captaia Brogdea leaned 
tbat Urs. Vandolf was dead. 



Hnr Okvas «m Iform*d> 

It becomes ao interesting quotion to find oui 
low this subterraneaTi system was madej fir io 

hat into a sare, that the cause which haa formed 
ne must'bave formed all. It requires bn( a cdr. 

he main agent. The limestone Is so mveTBed by I 
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JdnU and linM of ihriakcge, tbK ths oBtar tioke 
tvpidlj dowD into ita mus, and collecti in uuftll 
■trekms. which one their directioB to the dip of 
Ike water and tlie pouiioD of tha HasuKS. I'uase 
ohumali art baing coDtiauallj dee^ned and 
wideoed t>f the men tneobanical action of tbe 
pMsaga of stoDH and silt. Bat tbia ie'nat Ibe 
aafy waj in vliieb tbe rock is gradnaUj eroded. 
Tbe limeatone is compDecd in great part of pure 

V, sumBu} diuolreu 

_ _ -arteuio aeid, wbieb ii r- - 

of our Umoipbsre, and it invariably ptassnl id 
tbe rain-irater, and ts p^en oB'br orgaaic bodies. 
Bj (fait InTinbta uent, the hard otTitBUlse rock 
ia alarayB beiua attSckad in aoDe form tr otbar. 
Tbe TOTf tMib Ibat lake nitafce in Sta eranoiea 
leav* an etriarina mark of ibeir preaanoe in a 
•nrfkoa fMtl«d with tbsir anid exhalallona, vbich 
fftha 

thB' depreasion of the 

Bea ia eompwetiTaly 

Die acid taken up b? 

derived in Ihe midn from the deoam- 

inaller which gencrallj fonaa 

*■ - ■ - ■■ -^ffe 







■traafieat poaiibia ttaapee. . . 

face la tnads np of n Dnmber of abarp poiata 
looklikeaabetifDfatroTd-bladea; at alter- ■' 
are rarinaa mud aavt,* m mini 
MneraUy tbe 
'. wfe ansnlaj 
Mt freadon. 



libera, tbero 



Ths miouta foaeil ehalls and^lVsg- 
)idi standing ont in bold relief *A- 
fl;entwhiijh romoved so muoh r*ok 






tify that the agent whiuh removed 
is obemicat, not mf'---"-' ""-'- 

U aquaUy at w»rk ._ 

grmud, erarywhere attacking die sarfaoe. 
out at tha reach of Ibe streanii. Tbe endUu ra- 
rietiea of stalaetite and italai^ite are merely >o 
rnneh solid matter taken by it out of tbe look, and 
re-depoBit«d where the cioees of carbonic acid In 
tbe water tiappena to ba taken op by a free cur- 
rent of ak. To it, tbeo, as w nil a« ID tbo meohu- 
io«l iMwer of the atream, the formation and 
enlargement oF oaree mnst be assiipied. 



Ven MS&ntes with a Pirate 

OUef: 

Tbb ball was just orer. and the last nest* were 
Itngeiing elwut tha balcony of the O^remor'a 
Honte at Hodb Song, awaiting tbe Drri*B! of their 
sedans. Under ordinBry eiroumptancei, the un- 
married men wonld bure been on their way borne, 
but tbay.ware none of tbem in a hurry to depart 
upon tbis ooeaalon, as all were anxious for ono 
more word or smile from s channin|r American 
eiri, tbe belle of the boll, who, shswlod bdi) ready 
Tot ber choir, was impatiently awaiting tbe airlval 
of heir bearers. 

It is latoniEhitig trbat a nnmber of sIdtos a 
prettf giri can employ, eren upon snah a tHvial 
maltar a looking hot l^r tbe appaarance of her 
cbaiT-bearen ; and Uarr Lee niidBratOBd Ibe art 
of Iwiating mba aroaad bar fin^rs better 'than 

The balcony commanded a view of the nnd, yet 
sbe bad fonnti it Deoasaarr to have at leait a doien 
■eooM upon tbe alert. > The tall EngMsh miHtary 
eaiptain Guffin she peroUed apon a chair, and oam- 
manded " to keep hia «yei Hied um the poiDi 
«rb«re the read tanud, and to let her kaew'tba 



insi^.'; Captain Wafflet 



moment Iheteen c 
of H. M. S. koi 

upon fliB railing of ite balonny, and lb keep a 
sharp look-ont." Captain Jeller of tbe V. S, S. 
Communipaw, was laughingly fold off "to watch 
the Britishers," while the handsome lieutenaut, 
Arthur Da Witt, noted aa' her aida-de-oamp, and 
promulgUed her ordara witb hanominl: eraTily, 
There were half a doseu others, nraHer frr, ata- 
■'- -'-• ■ ilorrals down the road; and, although 



help 



LOTed by tha daloj, she o 
enjoyiag the tun of bariiig so msoy b 



under orders. 

I>iyti|lbt had jual brekeo, end tbe miit! ware 
rolling up tha aides of Victoria Paak, curling 
Boroaa Cbyloon FUta on tha other aide of tha bar- 
bpr, and burryinK out of thepaaiea by whioh HoDg 
KoDg IS approached, aa ii ihey were tired of Ihe 
nu theyliaJ played all oigbt, and were snlioDBlo 
b* well ontof the naySofore Aurora eaeia lo 
daixlethem with her bright presence. Sometimes 
a heavy patch of fog wuntd knger laaly orer a 
warm hollow, when, finding iteelf deaerted, it 
would sheer off after tbe main body of the mlat. In 
tbe depthfl of which it would disappear like a aheeti 
Into a told. Tbe vast >iie of Uia batUor wsS 
beginning to develop, and fl-om the balcony of 
the Govemor'e House the view was unBaled and 
picturesque. 

" Doaa any oneaea my bearers F" demanded the 
jraang lady, appeiding to Lleatenant De Witt 
lodiTidnally, but at Ibe same> time, in her pretty 
coquettish way, ^ipeering to addrass tbem cof- 

"A«r— wail— there' a a fallaw ooniing ap the 
road," drawled Captain OuBBn ; "bht f Suppose 
you want two fellawsC '^'^ 

"Oh, dear me, no!" eiclaimod the misobiexoDa 
girl. 

Uaptnin Jeller, who wui ap old ofBoer, and who 
had known Misa Lee from childhood, lathed at 
this sally ; whereupon the English oScBrbecamo 
vary fierce, and stfoked hia mouataoba, ei if he 

"How beautifully tt^sh the mornino air ia— 
don't yo.u think so, Jlisa Leet" observed Captain 

■■ I' flhoald tbiuk you found it particularly an up 
there." laughingly rephsd the voung lady. 

Arid with thi.i sort of badinage she oontrived lo 
amase herself until her bcarera arrived wheo bv 
a skilful manotovre, aha secured the arm ot the 
young lieutenant, and boning grflcefully to her 
nninircra, bado thoiii good-morning end retirad 

Marv was a pretty giri-there could be no mis- 
late about that. All themenadmiredher, but she 
dldnot"Uke"«llhwomaii. Plump, welUbapod, 
with besutifnl JHtle hands and feet! lighl-broivn 
hair disposed in a mort killing (kghion, a bright 
color, lovely grey eyes with long, aweeping laalia? 
which, w^ieu opened, looked lie the pelnia of a 
ppsfi on -flower, and with a rerv rosebud of a 
month, which could only h 
kisaing. No wonder that tha I 
her, and that old men wish 
when they looked upon her ri 



lundod \ .... .,^ 

aerials that s^c never was a( 
had half a score of what sli 
foHewing in her wake, 

Marv hod been heari-wbole until this tlmej but 
De Wltl'a dait-brown eyea and manlj form— to 
u<- .,nik^» nf ki„ _~u~ .1, . nnly-lender 



say notbrng of hia gentle, alUioa 



what is called in lo . „ _.,, , j, 

been smitteil a (honsand times, hut t 
bad tasted only a few moments. Sh 
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Witt dtftermined to destroy tbe pirate junks, and 
in spite of tbe pleading of Hory, who was afraid 
that he would take some prisoners who might 
criminate her brother, the Uentenant gave orders 
to prepare for action. They steamed into the bay, 
ana literally demolished the pirate Junks. Kot a 
soul escaped ; and as the last junk blew up, Hary, 
who was on dsok watcbins the affair through her 
lover's field-glass, tumeato her brother, < and ex* 
claimed: 

'* That is the last of A-Kin I" 

The meeting between Captain Lee and his son 
was a most touching one. The old man had long 
given up his boy as lost, and he welcomed him as 
one from tbe grave. 

He never knew the truth, as, for many reasons, 
Hary deemed It best to keep that a secret for some 
years, and did not even divulge it to her husband. 
Lieutenant De Witt was promoted, and ordered 
home. Katttcally enough, ne elected to go in the 
same ship as Hary, as the old captain thought it 
best for them to* be married at once. The cere- 
mony took place on board tbe tJ. S. 6. Communis 
paw, and a score of Mollis' s old lovers were made 
miserable that day. Mrs. De Witt has settled 
down into a charming wife, and when she goes 
into society, is always suri^unded l^y a crowd of 
worshippers, upon which occasions there still 
lingers about her witcb4ike face the old I-know- 
you-like-me expression^ She tells De Witt that 
she "does not like so much attention''; but he 
only laughs, and repliesr: "Voa know, Hollie 
dear, thafyoa do like it: and why not enjoy your- 
self t" 

Charles gave up the sea, and resides with his 
sister. The old captain ** has gone the way of all 
flesh," and there is now no necessity for secrecy 
about Charles. During all the time tbe latter was 
a pirate, he never committed a murder, and b^ his 
firmness and bravery, prevented bis, people from 
perpetrating many fearful cutra|;es. 

On Thanksgiving Day, Mary always plays one of 
tiie pieces of music from the book they took from 
the junk, and, with a touch of her old manner, will 
pla}rfnlly address him as A-Kin. A look of recol- 
lection passes between brother and^ sister upon 
these occasions, and her eyes are moistened wnen 
she remembers how she once passed ten minutes 
with a pirate chiefs 



Scrimmage with a Lncenree. 

Thb most remarkable adventure of its kind I 
ever met with, happened in the Aroostook region 
of Maine. 

A lumberman, named Markman, and myself, 
started in tbe depth of Winter across a wonded 
tradk to Qrand Falls. The snow lay deep, 1^0 
deep for ordinary travelling, and we wore Enow- 
shoes. We were well on our way before dawn, 
and entered the shadows of the forest before the 
first beam of tbe morning sun penetrated their 
depths. ' > 

Markman was slightly in ^vance. He made 
better way 00 bis snow-shoes than 1 did, being 
more used to theft* 

As we entered the forest, a projecting branch 
struck the gun which Mafkman carried ou| of 
his hands; and thoush we fished it out of the 
snow at the time witnoot much thought of the 
result, such result afterward made uself very 
apparent. 

It grew lighter as weTproeeeded, and soon the 
snow-plastered trunks of the pines began to show 
with spectral distinctness. There was no breeze, 
but as we shuffled and slid noiselessly along, the 
almost oppressive silence of the forest was broken 
by the most outrageous chorus of discordant 
squalls and orlet I ever heard. 



Markman ttartt^ forward quickly to leaxp thtb 
cause ; and as he emm«d into a sApH opeii cptM 
before ua^ I was startled by an excladiatiot& 4t 
astonishment that burst from hiIn^ 

Hastening on, I saw what seemM to be a iiufa- 
ber of large cats, squabbling and fi|(bti;[^ over a 
hare, or some small animal of the kind, 
, The toughest and oldest-looking, as well a« lbs 
biggest one of all, held the animal with his foie- 

Eaws; his yellow eyes glarmg, his tufted ears laid 
ack, and every poin^ tooth in his u{dy bead 
showing to advantage, as he grinned w^tn raA 
and hissed and spat at liis companioni^ woo 
retired discomfited. 

'* Hush 1" whispered Markman. "Sea wbai a 
scatterment Pll make among the varminta." 

He raised his gun as he spoke, and, aiming at 
tbe veteran in poeaession of tne spoils, palled the 
trigger. .The piece massed fire. 

Muttering a hastv ejaculation, of impai^enoe^ 
Markman renewed tbe oap, and again eas^ed to 
fite, but with no better result than at firtt. l%e 
l0ad waa damp. 

'^Hold on,'^ said he. ''They're teo fond eC 
that meat to mind ^e snapping of tiiem oapa. 
Aa the muszle's no good, I'll try in with the butt." 

He slid into thdr midst as he said this, aed 
swinging his rifle around bis head, stmck at tbe 
creaitures. As be did so, they sprang out ^ of his 
reach, and in the twinkhng of an eye bad diai^ 
peared among the neighbonng trees, dl bnt one— 
the old veteran still stood over hia ptej^ 

As Markman turned, the infuriated animsl 
sprang npon him, and what with the suddenness 
of the attaok, and his partly losing his balanee in 
striking out with his rifle in snow-uioes, Maricmaa 
fell down. Tbe beast was instantly upon hii 
breast, trying to get at bis throat 

I saw there was no time to be lost, and ss 
Markman lay with his head against a tree, on his 
back, with the thing tesring and biting like mad, 
I pulled his rifle out from under his body, ana 
attacked tbe savage creature. 

No sooner) baa I done this than the animal 
tamed upon me, and flew, with fearful foroe, into 
my face. My snow-shoes became entanffled te- 
gethei^ and before a moment had elapsed, I fonnd 
m vself on my back, shouting lustily thr help. 

Markman, recovering himself as soon aa possi- 
ble, rushed to my assistance. 

Snatching one of the snow-shoes IVom my feet, be 
struck tbe animal repeotedlv in tbe bead with the 
novel weapon, until he relfeved me from its at- 
tack, and with gun and snow-shoes, by our 
united efforts, we manasred to finish it. 

Tbe animal we had killed measured something 
oter three feet long. Its fur was a dirty drab or 
gtey, spotted with brown. 

Altogether it was an ugly-looking customer, 
as it lav stretched out before us. , 

We both of us, Markman and myself, bear Qm 
scars of that encounter to this day. 

The encounter was the more surprising, as 
Markman imformed me that the animiu, which is 
called "lucervee" by the lumbermen, probably 
from the French loup-cervur, is generally oonaia- 
ered timid. 

*' It don't attack humans often," said Markman; 
'* but it's death on chickens, rabbits and small-fky 
srenerally. I reckon this here one didn't like to 
let go his breakfast, and that's what made him ss 
savage.' 

I believe that the Icup'Oerrier is not the same 
animal as that called the "wild-cat" by earlier 
settlers in the States, although it belongs to the 
same family. 

Tbe present individual, who has been carefblly 
stuffed, and now stares at me with his glaas eyes 
from the top of my cabinet, ia rather larger than 
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Clifford. 



ibe eommon wild-eat or baj Ijnz, besides difrer* 
ins from it in color. 

Mttrkintn said that it was formerlj rery com- 
mott in the northern parts of Maine. 

A woman in the settlement in which he frtrm- 
erlj resided, hearing a terrible noise in an adjoin- 
ine apertmenty rushed in, and beheld a small dog 
beMDfting to the house engaged in i terrible con- 
flict with an animal of this desoription, which had 
made its entrance into the room through an open 
window, and attacked the babr in the cradle anr- 
inff the temporarr absence of the mother. 

The child was bitten, though not badl^ ; bnt^Sts 
saTior, the poor little dog, fell a victim to ue 
saTBge intruder, who was At last captured by 
throwing a blanket orerhim, and a wasntnb upon 
that. » -^ *- 

Caocht as tn a tvap, the creature snarled and 
Boratcned in vain nntil the man of the house came 
home, who easily dispatched him with a hatchet. 

Sore, scratched and bleeding, Markman and I 
at last reached Grand Falls, where we found solace 
and refreshments ; but I suspect that to our dying 
day neither of us are likely to forget our Scrim* 
mage with a Lncerree. 

XMDss Cheriton's Engagement. 

"Ida, do! Surely you are not going to do 
this thing f 

Mrs. Claremont took one of Ida Cheriton's 
plump, white hands in both hers, as shtlaked the 
question. 

But the young girl would not cotice the re- 

Eroachful tone of her friend, and ebo only cast 
er blue eves demurely down as she replied': 

*' Yes, ma'am, I intend to marry Fayne Clil 
Whv not— if I want to t" 

Tnere was a Tein of her natural defiance in her 
words, and good, motherly Mrs. Claremont won- 
dered to herself if her pet Ida would be as bead- 
strong in this matter as she generally was in 
other affairs. 

For Miss Ida Chariton was a very self-possessed 
young lady, who knew that her money—she was 
worth eiffhty thousand dollars— her youth, ind 
her jgood-loOKs endiled her to her own way. 

She was pretty, and while she knew it, she was 
not a whit Tain on account thereof. She ad- 
mired and loTcd herself exactly as she did her 
matchless diamonds and her splendid horses. 

Just now, while Mrs. Claremont was wonderins 
how best to convince willful Ida that Fayne CliN 
ford was not the husband she wanted, Ida herself 
was twisting the sparkling betrothal-ring that 
Fayne Clifford bad placed on her finger a fort- 
night before. 

Mrs. Claremont looked at Ida, as she sat gazing 
out of the window: she saw the dear, fair skin, 
with its delicate blue veins ; the tinted cheeks, so 
like the faint fiosbings of a sea- shell ; the sweet, 
firm, yet saucy mouth, where her teeth just peepea 
between the scarlet Hps. Her hair, of the most 
jetty black, faer ejes of deepest blue, formed a 
combination of beauty as rare as lovely ; a dainty 
head, poised like a fairy queen's; wee white bands 
restlessly flashing in and out of the broad band of 
sunshine that lay across her knees. 

That was Ida uheriton, who had promised to give 
all her sweet young life, her fresn, tender heart, 
into the keeping of Fayne Clidbrd. 

*' Ida, let me speak as your own dear mother 
would, were she alive to-day. Lei me ask you the 
questions concerning this encasement t would 
ask my own daughter, had God spared her to 
me." 

A little look of surprise, at Mrs. Claremont' s 
seriousness, fluttered into Ida's blue eyes, but she 
only repliea, very sweetly : 



^Certainly, dear Mrs. Claremont. Only, don't 
try to persuade ffie to change my mind." 



I am 



going to do that, if I can, dearest Ida, 
because I feel grieved to know that 3*00 are being 
made a yictim to a fortune-hunter." 

Ida's eyes flashed. 

'* Ton most not talk so, Mrs. Claremont. Ton 
forget I am DiDeteen years old, and engaged to 
this gentleman you insult by so disgraceful a 

Mrs. Claremont could not repress a faint smile 
at Ida's assumption of dignity. 

"True^ my dear child; but you know Mr. 
Clifford IS poor, and you are vei^ rich. It is a 
great temptation, Ida, for any man— your own 
sweet self and all your money." 

An im^rious little curi came to Ida's lips. 

''It might be to some men, Mrs. Claremont, 
but not to Fayne. He is too noble, too grand, to 
stoop to make love to any woman because she nai 
money. You wrong him; Mrs. Claremont — in- 
deed, you do ! Tou don't know how good he is, 
how often he has said he has been tempted to siye 
me up just because I was rich, and he poor! And 
then ne is M> handsome !" 

With which truly feminine argument. Ida closed 
her lovitiff little eiiloffium in her suitors favor. 

"But ihaye hean^ my dear Ida, and from reli- 
able sources, too, that Mr. Clifford says he must 
marry money.** • 

" You must not repeat such infamous charges 
to me, Mrs. Claremont ! They are jealous emana- 
tions from envious people, who would wound 
wbeniByer they can find an opportunity. Flease, 
let us le)eive this subject, with this one assurance : 
I am engaged to the only man I ever loved, and I 
shall marry him, unless he himself breaks the 
betrothal.''^ 

And Ida's air of almost st<»rn dignity ^hat she 
could assume was plain evidence to Mrs. Clare- 
mont that all her aavice would be but cast to the 
winds. 

So she besan to talk about the Nilsson concert 
that night, wnile Ida was all gracious sweetness. 

It was a face and form very unlike Ida Cheri- 
ton's that was peering in the little dressine-fflass 
that same evening, anxiously noting the falTof the 
tiny curls on the elfin brown forehead ; and then, 
after a careful survey, the brown eyes smilea 
proudly at their bright reflection, and Vera Stan- 
Dury ran lightly down-stairs, to the warm, cozy 
parlor. 

True, there was not the first yestige of elegance 
in the plain yellow-and-brown ingrain carpet, the 
cane-seated mahogany chairs, the straight-backed 
sofa and the cylinder stove ; and yet, any one on 
entering the room would have been pleased with 
the genial, home-like, thoroughly comfortable air 
of it. But Nora Stan bury loved that old-fashioned 
parior at the Riverside Cottage, and her eyes 
always took a softer, tenderer shade when she 
entered it. for in that very room, within the past 
year, she nad heard words that nad opened up to 
ner a vista of sunniest joy that was to Illumine all 
her life. 

Her sweet secret was this : Fayne Clifford loved 
her; he bad told her eo many a time^'and on her 
brown little hand she was wearing a heavy circlet 
of gold, that told the story on its inner surface. 

" Fayne Clifford to Nora Stanbury, Feb. Uth, 
1869." 

And because of that, Nora's brown eyes were 
radiant that night; Fayne was comins to her; 
she had not seen him for a month, and ner loying 
heart was throbbing with the thought of a re- 
union. She had received a letter a week or so 
before, and when she read it, had imagined it 
cold; but then, she argued, it wasn't likely a man 
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would nrits whit be thought, lu the would bave 
done, onlj Fajne bad told h«r Devtr to nijnd 
ausweriDK bii notes; be'd ruu down n-bcneTer he 
could possibly span the lime. 

So iibe hod Hied berself up in a dress she 
tliou^ht most becomini;, end tied ft bow of pink 
velTel at the throat, tben sat dawn la wait for 
Kajne i'tifiord. It was hordlf time for the 
whistle of the train to go ssreecbiDg through the 
litlle village, when Nora's brother, wbo bad been 
to the oit)' all day, oame driring up to the door in 



■' Whe 
Fred hai 

nnd uece 



'e'a NoraF 1 want Nora I" and then 
gone in the littie parlor; and in ton 
le came out, dashing a tear irom his tje, 
• pausing to 8e« Nora glide uji the -■ 



._ . su white tod wide-eied, so 

ahiTaring and terrified. 

It had been a cruel }'et needful task ; and when 
Fred had lold Nora of Fajne CUfford's perfidj, 
slie bad almo&t died for the moment. He had 
heard it cuually mentioned at tbe suloon wbere 
be was ^^etling "dinaer, had inquired al different 
pluces I tben, as il Providence were guidius bim 
on :\k' lour ol iDTeatigatiDn. he bad seen Cliilord 



wboD > ojalaoder 



ridiDg ivttti a beautiful girl, 
■aid was Miss Cherlton. 

. All that nigbl poor Nora lay in tears; the next 
miirning she went to Hevi York, and learDcd Ida 
Cberiton's address. 

In bis elegant bscbelor apartments, the MDt tor 
wliich was in arrears seiaral weeks, and credit 
onl; allowed on aooount of tbe rumored mairiace 
betneen himielf and the beiteas, Ur. Fayoe I'Uf- 
ford H'U lounging, when an aristocratic little 
three-Gornersd note, faintly perfumed, and created 
witb an intricate monogram of a C and ks I, vsa 
handed bim. witb a Terbo) answer requested. 

It was from Ida, begi^iQg hiin>iD come to ho- 

" Tell Mi«« ( heritor, rifbe there at twelTe." 
Then he lighted a cigar, and loaned Iftdly batk 
in a pnrple velrel loun^png-chair. walchms tht 
~ "'" " Ihey curled graocfnUT 






— „ lalinshl . 

scooi luck in secur'ng Ida Cherilon's mone;. Ida 
herself was a very delighthil auiillarj. Package* 

unpaid tailor's, barber's, r' — —- " — '- — * 
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board-bilb loomed ap before him in ill the k'<"7 
of fiill reeeipta; Tisiang of > Gd« esUblisbmnnt, 
with aoiUj plate kod linried lenaaU, beoune 
d«ligfa1ft>l!.T distitiol -'^"'- ' ■^— ■■ 



iDgai 



irof b 






. mj face tbat be had oftaD kiawd. 

He btd tertniDlj liked Nora Slanburj Tery 
much, md wonid verj probiblj hmre mamed her 
one d»j when all the ohanooa of an heireee for a 
wife were gone bj. As it was, Nora waa the firat 
girl wbo bad beec diBappoiDted: ehe must bear 
it as beat she conld. Begldes, Ida vDtild lufTer 
Jnst ae muob if he gare ber ap t With Bach aelf. 
Oonaoling logic Fajne Clifford prapanid faU alabo- 
nta toilet, aod aet out for the Cheriton manaioB. 

Al tbe door tbs footman bade him nalk ri^ht 
op to Uisa Ida'a dreaaiDE-room ; it irae all right, 
and UIm Ida had f^vea the order. 

So CliObrd went up with a proud atep, wfaso he 
naliiad tha deligbtfaliwaa of the intimacy witb 
bouitlhit Ida t3Mritan. He lapped at the door, 
wkd It WH Ida who bids him ooma in. 

Ha opeoad the door. 

" Ht deareat Ida, 70D Kml for me I By Japiler, 
IfonStaobon'!'' 



He recoiled in andden aorpriae. Bnre enoagb. 
tkare wai Mora StaDtntrj, ner white, anguisbfiu 
face averted from bim, her little browD handa 
defilr aTTangins Miaa Cherltoa'a coal-black bair. 

"tea, it la Nora SUnborj, Mr. Clifford— the 

eot injured child to whom yon are eDgaged to 
married, who weara your ring on bar Snger, 
who leamed yep tteaobery, and came to me last 
Digbt to ezpoia itt" 

Ida waa iittine before ber toilet-table, her fltoe 
tamed toward the talae man, bar blue eyea blai- 
ing iudigTiaDt llie. 

''Ida,^ be bef^, depreoatin^y ; but sbe ai- 
-lenced bim by an unpertoaa ware of her hand. 

" That ia all otbt betwetn ua, air. I am Hiaa 
Cheriton, if you pteate. I bara opfiortunely 
leaned your perSdy, aod now I bid you go — 
never enlar my preaenoe again 1" 

He atood a aeooud irreaolnte, then looked at 
Hork. 

" Sorely, jnm will forgiro tnef" 

" Nerer, mne Clifford I aa Hiaa CberitOB bai 
done, I do. InaTet Want to aee yon uaiu. ' 

Ha crept away, a thwarted, jual^-paniabed 
cteatore. wbila ut (he after jean, wbeo Nora 
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•Dd Ida were bappj wiim, Ihej wondmd Ihrt 
tbar eter taid loied him M. TiTne OUffbrd ll*ei 
M na erer UT«d— ^wejri upitla{, nerer atMlnJoi. 



Oaviiett*s ReparatioB. 



Ut. Qatfitt nmwlibered duiiiiatlT jo*t where 
Ihe letter Itr on the table la bii room wbeii he 
left ft. Vben be ralamed to look for tbe iMler It 
wu goae. Ub wu oat going to stand ttast, he 
TOff^ to Unielf, Bvao if the letter were not 
worth tbe »te»liag, being 90IJ 1 note to hie aiiMr 
u SL Loitfl. B«, with muoh iadwDalion, be re- 
ported hie mevMca to the Re>ero Hoaae, and tbe 
■natt«r wu lifted down till It wMdlaooiered whow 
buiinCM it wu to t«ke cbarge of ITo. EOfi. 

" Sand Janet BiTniar here I" did the elerk to 



She upeared atmoBt tnataottr, and atood Joit 
inside the door, wudag reipec&ullr to know the 
reuon o[ thfn unnsaal anmmoDa. Ur. Oamett 
taking note witb hia keen gnj ajtt of b«r jonng 
ptettf laoe, bar brlgbl brown tjet and waTJ bur, 
W coqnettiih whlM apron, and neat daik oatioo 
L wiahed for one instant that be but not bean 






c evea on Qmett, 
n tla panuloonl' 
oh wai a triok ha 
ind annojaooa. 
lara when I ducted 
lUj. 

mind alwa;> an 
nbermaida, ba caat 
irble-topped table, 
tiere <ru Ijing on 
tbe clerk, after a 
It la it, and lifted 
I tbe mantel, and 

of bis pocket* I" qaeried Janet. 
"Tbelaat laawof itiHlajhere," and Oamett 

amaoked bit band down on one conar of the 

table. 

Jimat WIS eileooed; bat the cleik, who knew 

Uut noiitiTBaeta and truth are notidentioal, asked 

dryly; 
" Wdl, tiave TOO leaked in all joni pockets t" 
"Of ooorie 1 bare," retorted QaToett, boll;. 



" Here is the gentleniaa's orerooat. Perhaps 
he baa uot searohad tbatl" timidly remsrked 
Jnnct, itQpplng a tittle one side, to give a fall liew 
«f a chMP iitE an overcoat flnng acrosB 11. 

" I wrote the letter this morning. I ban not 
loui:hed tlie overoaaE since I took It ofl' lost night. 
No, «:r, the lef er was token from that table." 

"Better look in tbe onrcaat. Can't be too 
■lire," aiid tbe clerk, handing bim tbe coat 

Qarnelt look it from bim with a little impatient 
jrrk, tbroathis band into an ouUida pocket, and 
di-ew out a newapaper and a handkerabief; into 
an inside one, and brought forth 1 bandfnl of 
Intters and papers. He ran bii ere over them aa 
he ihulBed them in one band. He paased, and 

fd aipresaion uf somriee a--" "*—.<- 

:d his feuturea. 






FWDid HV i^A the awk, -r. 

Is Us Toioe. 

slowly; "botldon'ti 



"AUrl^t, tiD't itt" aaked Ibe elerfc, loofciaK 
OTir hii ahonlder at the anbrokeo en*riOK 
"Tea. Why, yen probably pnt it there yonneUI." 

Qanett, Tery red, hot, and nneomfortatde, 
hunbled In bis vest-pocket, and drawing oat tome 
looae cbinge, arreated Janet'a atepa aa ihe waa 

"Here, Janet— -that'a -%onr name, iu't itt — 
well, bere ia sometbinffttyoar extra tronble." 

Janet'a face fluabed. 

"Indeed, air, I'd rather not. I'r* had »• 
trouble." 

And she withdrew her half-extended hand, aod 
retraoad the atepa aba had made toward him. 



Lett to Umaalf, Gavnett p«eed IhongUfBllr up 
•od down tbe room, palling tbe ends of hii loDg 
moitaehe. 

"Ravniarl BaTnlorl" be repealed, mniis^. 
" That wt« tbe name of that oldt>^gat-uiier Out 
waa ran over in St. Lonii a oouple of yeara ago." 

Horninr after morning Qavnetl; walkliu to Ua 
ofBoe, bd seen tbe poor old fellow, withUi bent 
flgon clothed in rage, itafrgaring under bia gnat 
bag of ran and rsfaaa picked ap from theatreeta, 
and alow^ plodding to tils mlaarahle den to M(t 
his GndiDR*. Bummer or Winter hii appearsBC* 
was almost the aame, till Gavnett knew eveiT 
delail of that miiarable. decrepit flgnre, pinebtd 
face, and atncgting gray hair, sannoanlM alwaj* 
-^■^ - ' -gyftiroap. 



with a dingy n.. 
One morning. 



bowevar, aa ha waa walking 
tbe anDuy aide of tbe walk, fbr 

)ber morntog, there was a roah 

clatter, and a din of ihonta, end a apan of 
uuiHsa tare down the itreetwiib an exprcM-wagoa 
rattling at their beels. Wben they had paiaed 
with hebtntng-like speed, and ibe dnst olaared 
away, there waa seen lying on the eroaaiu a dark, 
ahapeleas heap. Hen aniTboTS ran toward it (^oai 
everj direction, and swarmed black abonl U lika 
dies OD a drop of synip. 

Tbey raised the senielaia flgnre, aod earriad It 
into the nearaat dras-atore. uavaett's iatimMiy 
witb the proprietor of the store procured him tfaa 
favor of enLrance. while Iba crowd, hangry for 
the barrowing dataila, flattened thairnoiei agaioat 
tlia wiudowB, and trod on each other'a lose, sod 
craned Ibeir uecks piiitifully — bot all in vain. 

No sooner waa Uie seoacleaa form laid on Ha 
temporary resting-jilaca In tha back of Ibe slot* 



io a complete stopor, nh.ch gradually and imper- 
ceptibly gava piBca 10 death. 

Alter Identin^Dg the sufferer, Qavnett had sods 
awav to his office. In the coorsa of tha Atx- 
he was passing tha dmg-atore, he stopped, 

is that poor fellow now 

dead," said the clerk. 

Qavnett advanead to therearof tbe store, when 
stood the proprietor and a city pbysiciio. 

"Ob, tbare is no doubt about it," tbe dootdr 
was saying, "Indeed I should say ha bad bean 



the druir^st, after a little pauaa, in which the 
three well-dreised, well-fed hving men bad bean' 

ileatly looking at tbe thin, nincbed face, and tat> 

— J ^1., u -* .1 . jjjij panper. 



tered, filthy garb of lbs d< 
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** Ther« is the eorossr to be noUfled first of aU. 
rn Bend liim, beeauM I bave to lee him about 
•Dother matter.** 

And 80 saTin^ tbe doctor walked into the outer 
room. Hifl oand was on the outer door, when the 
druggist rushed after him. 

'*7top, doctor I" be oped. '* 1 want to ask jou 
s ouestion." 

This left Oavnett alone with the dead man. He 
stood looking down on the wrinkled, aged face, 
ftamcd in a tonsle of unkempt gray hair. Not 
eren death oouIdTobliterate its repulaiTeoess. It 
had been a mean, unspiritual face in life, and it 
was that jet. NcTer, Oavnett thought, was the 
eternal repose of deatti more appalling tnan when 
it thus fell, like an invisible, peuifjring influence, 
upoti a hard, worldlj Tisage. «i^ 

With a little shudder he bent forward, and was 
about to cross the heay j, rigid arms on tne breast. 
Tbe old soiled vest was pushed aside, and Qbt- 
nett in replacing it eaugnt his fiogera in » slit in 
tbe tattered flannel shirt undemeatn. 

Sometbinc bard and unyielding and amooib met 
bU touoh. He pushed the rent open, and sew an 
old leather belt. In one instant all tne stories be 
bad e?«r beard of men who died as paupers, and 
were yet millionairee, rushed through his mind. 
His beart throbbed to suflbcation. Bis eager, 
trembling hands sought and found the fastening. 
What if some one should come 1 He gaye a pull 
at one end of the belt. The body, lyin^ heavily 
upon it, kept it in place. He pusned a little apart 
the middle chairs which supported the body, so 
tbat^ directly underneath the oelt, it had no sop- 
port. Another pull at tbe belt. It moved I Quick! 
a step outside I a band at tbe doorl He thrust 
the bulky thing quickly in the pocket of his inner 
coat. 

"Are tea bere^ Gamett? Oh, it's no use! 
He^s dead. No use to bel for his heart beating." 

*' No. He ia dead," faltered Gavnett, tuning 
away. 

" Gueea toq are not used to dead people," said 
the druggist. "You'd better take something. 
You're pretty white." 

Qavnett aank into a chair. It was pure will 
that kept him from fsinting entirely away. 

*' Here is a prescription," half lauffhed the drug- 
gist hastily turning out a 'glass of brandy, and 
putOng it to Gamett's lips. 

"Thanks I" said Gavnett, as the subtie fire 
went tinsUnjc throufffa his veins. "Strange I 
have such a horror of death and dead people— yet 
I always had from childhood." 

He sat upon his chair, placed the empty glaas 
en the-table, and buttoned nis coat about bim. 

" You wouldn't have been very good material 
to make a surgeon of," said the druggist, with a 
little laugh. 

"No,''^ assented Gavnett. rising to his feet 
His limbs trembled under nim. "Well, I sup- 

C9 tlie coroner will take the ease off your 
dsf" with a qulek, sharp glance at tbe corpse. 

" Yes, he'tl be round pretty soon. Good-arter- 
noon!" . . 

" Good-afternoon !" eohoed Gavnett, hurrying 
out into the clear cold dr. 

The sun had just sunk out of sight, but tbe 
heavens were flDed with gorgeoosly-tmted clouds. 
Work-people were hurryma; oome, carrying their 
empty oaakets and pails. Some of them in pass- 
big glanced at him, and Gavnett wonderea un- 
easily the reason of their glances. His mind 
never dwdt upon his gain, and his conscience 
never reproached him. He was wholly occupied 
with fear of detection. 

When he arrived home he forced himself to fol- 
low his wonted custom of stoppioic for a moment 
in the cozy little sitting-room, and exchangiog a 



cheery word with his sister Hortense, before he 
went to his o?m apartment. 

He wondered at her blindness in detecting no 
diflerence in him. Then he went to bis own 
room. He locked the door, turning the key 
noiselessly in the lock. Then tiptoeing across 
the room, he emptied tbe belt on the bed, where 
the money would fall noiselessly. 

AH gold pieces, and all of one siie. He took 
one in his nand. Fiftv dollars. How many ot 
them in that glittering heap ? He counted. One 
hundred. Fifty times one nundred was five thou- 
sand. Five thousand dollars I He stood staring 
at it. and a thousand disconnected thoughts were 
surging tumultuously in his brain. 

Suddenly he heard his sister's voice calling him 
to supper. How long had she been calling f Sup- 
pose sue should cdme to his door, to know wby 
ne was so long up-stairs ? With trembling hands 
hejgatbered tne gold up in handfuls, and emptied 
it into a bureau-drawer, into which he threw the 
belt also, locked the drawer, stopped, and on 
second thouffbts, locked all the drawers, and then 
went down-nairs. 

" Dear me 1 The muffins have been cooling 
these ten minutes. What on earth kept you so 
long up-stairs, Dickf impatiently queried Hor- 
tense. 

"Putting away law-pH>ers," answered Gav- 
nett. 

And although his baud trembled as he took his 
cup of steaming tea, he was able to control his 
nerves better before his sister than in the first 
moments of bis ffuiU. Then, after the evening 
meal was concluded, Hortense took her basket of 
sewing, and waited with a matter-of-course air for 
Gavnett to resume their wonted evening readings. 
But at last the long evening was over, and Gav- 
nett was released from his part, and at liberty to 
go to his own room. He locked himself in, and 
counted and recounted the gold. But in the aoli- 
tude and silence of the dead of night, there came to 
him a thought which made his heart atop beating, 
and turned nim cold with terror. 

" What ^th4 dtad man had Uft a memorandum 
ofkUqpUr* 

As his imagination conjured up this awful pos- 
sibility, his <Mear legal mind saw the certainty of 
bis arreat, trial and conviction. If there was such 
a memorandum, did the old miser carry it about 
with him, or had he hidden it somewhere ? His 
heart grew aick at the dangera which environed 
him. 

In the taking of the money he had acted purely 
from impulse. The discovery of the belt, and the 
thought of security in ita appropriation, had been 
almost simultaneous in his quick mind. Yet the 
publio disclosure of his theft would have as- 
tounded the community. 

No man could be less liable to such suspicion. 
In all circles Gavnett had the reputation of a 

? rood-hearted, keen-witted, easy-tempered young 
ellow. On tbe whole, he had a coaracter for 
liberality, and people liked to deal with him. He 
took a pleasure in saying, in an off-hand way, 
that he would rather be cheated than to cheat. 
Yet all that was not principle. Tbe sudden, swift, 
secret temptation came*-and he vielded. Here 
he was. He could neither go back nor fortrard. 
He could not return the money. He feared to 
retain it. 

Tbe night passed in miserable, useless plotting 
and planning. Homine came, and he rose, ex- 
hausted and nervous. Never had he been so glad 
to see tbe dawn. His sister remarked on his pal- 
lor, and his bloodshot eyes, but he pleaded a night 
of sickness. 

On his way to his office, he was obliged to pasn 
tbe dru^-store where tbe events of yesterday bad 
occurred. The door was open, and an express- 
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wagon ftood in fW>iit of it Aa he oame nearer, 
two men oame oat, walking backward, and oarry- 
ing between them one end of a long, bearr pine 
box. Gamett knew instinOtiTelT wbat it eon- 
tained. Two other men appeared, carrjine the 
other end of the box, and hj their united eiiorU 
it was finaUj loaded into the wagon. 

The drnggiet stood in the doorway watching 
the men when Gamett reached the store. 

*<It ia aU orer, then?" aaid Gamett^ with a 
salntatorj nod. 

'*I hope so," growled the druggist "Next 
time, if it is just aa convenient, I wish they'd take 
a man to tne hospital, when he has arranged a 
lengthy programme of death, coroner's investigf- 
tion^banal permits, and interment fees." 

**What did they find oat About himf asked 
Garnet! leaning against a counter, and feeling 
the hard belt press against him. 

** Oh, he was an old rac-picker I His name was 
Raynio*, and he lired ui alone down in some 
horel near the railroad 1" 

There was nobody belonging to him, thent" 
The neighbors said not. Nobody had entered 
his old shanty these thirty years." 

*' He was no jgreat loss to society, then," com- 
mented C^met^ walking away. 

A load was lined from nis heart He seemed to 
walk on air. He went oat into the purlieas of 
the ci^, where Rarnier and his kind congregated, 
and saw the hovel the old man bad occupied all 
these years. Some workmen were tearing down 
the thvd shantT from it. 

'* What is going to be donet" he asked one of 
the men. 

** QohnK to be a lumber-yard here, sir/' 

Then Bamier's shanty woald go, too. Gar- 

nett's heart gave a great leap. Three days after. 

he went past and tne shanties were all gone, ana 

'men were piling lumber. Thenceforth his secret 

was safe. 

All that had happened two years ago. Gavnett 
had never beard the dead man's name since, until 
this morning. His heart stood still at this new 
danger, whicn yet he could not define. He started 
from his reverie. 

*' It will do no harm to have a look, anyhow," 
he muttered. 

It was by this valuiuff of trifles, this wea mz 
into his own life every stray thread which crossed 
its web, and leavios nothing at loose ends, which 
had made Gavnett Ihe sno^ssful lawyer that he 



The next day Chtvnett made an errand to his 
room, at a time when he knew Janet would be 
there at her work. He strode hastily in, unlocked 
his trunk, and took from it a parcel, and, rising 
to his feet, began to put on his gloves. 

''Pshaw I" he exclaimed, angrily, as one of 
them ripped under his enemtic pull. '*Here, 
Janet 1 Are you there again T Do you know how 
to mend glovea?" 

Janet nraightened the clean towels on the rack, 
aa ahe answered : 

'* Oh, yes ! 1 have done a great deal of that 
kind of work." 

** Well, if you want to earn something extra, 
now is your chance. Here are half-a-dozen gloves 
for you to operate on." 

And delving into bia trunk, he tossed some 
crumpled, half-worn gloves toward Janet He 
abut and relocked his vnnk. 

" Hold on I" he said, as Janet, having finished 
her work, was moving away. " Here is the one I 
just ripped. Let me see— what ia your name? 
Janet what r* 

«• Bavnier, sir." 

** That ia a very curious name. Tou niist be 
French V 

''Well, sir, my father was from Canada; but 



his father, 1 have heard him say, was from 
in France." 

" la your home in Canada vetf" 

" Oh, no, sir I I never Uvea there. I was bom 
in New York. Both my parents died when I was 
only a little fAA, Father waa drowned on a tog. 
I was only a oabythen. We were very poor» ao 
mother— she was French, too— she used to do up 
laces for ladiee. She knew all i^ut lace-maklng. 
When 1 was about eight years old she died. Tbey 
were dying all around us with the cholera. So 
then we were left alone, my brother and myself^ 
and some kind people took us to the Orphan Asy- 
lum. I staid there till I got to be a big gin. 
Then my brother— he had come to Chicago, ood 
was doing well— he sent for me. and I came. And 
then, when he got married, I went out to oer^ 
vice." 

The story in itself was not much, but Janofs 
pretty inflections and winning expression gave it 
all the charm of a romance. 

"Why are you and your brother all aloool" 
queried Gavnett, looking at her in that gentle 
svmpathetic way that had won the confidence of 
stronger natures than Janet 

" Well, mother was an only child. Father hod 
a brother, but he would be a very old man now. 
He used to live in 8t Louis, but brother ooold 
hear nothing of him. We think he is dead.^ 

And here Janet, who had been puUhig the 

Sieves into shape, and matching them, opened tbo 
oor a little way, and waited to hear if the gentlo- 
man had anytbmg more to say. 

** You'll bring the gloves to-morrow t" said 
Gavnett 

"Oh, certainly — to-morrow morning 1" And 
Janet made a graoefol little salnte, and vaoiahed. 

Left aione, Gavnett threw himself in a ebair, 
with his feet on the window-sill, and bis hands 
clasped behind his head, and relapsed into silent 
brooding. 

" Was his secret safe f ' he asked himself. Yes 
— ^for aught he could see. Years ago he had cas- 
tioaaly traced out the history of Ravnier. He 
and his brother had come to St Louia. Ksvnier 
had lived and died there; but the brother had 
gone to New York, married, and Gavnett had 
found the record of his and his wife's burial-per- 
mits. Whether they had left children or Bot^ 
Gavnett could never ascertain. He had quieted 
his conscience by saying that, after all, he was aa 
good a olaimant aa any tor old Bavniera hosida. 
Row here were the heira. He never doubted their 
right to that title. But he had held the money so 
long, it seemed to be rightfully his. As for Jsnet 
ana her brother— well, they oould not lose whss 
they had never had. 

It was not his business to inform them of tbeir 
rights. If they came and claimed the money, snd 
proved their claims, why, of oonrae, he would 
give it op. (' 

So he quieted bis frint scruples, and magnanim- 
onaly resolved, in conchision, to do something for 
Janet — something which should soften sad 
brighten the lot which it had pleased Providenoo 
to assign her* 

Wbat that "something" should be, be loft 
events to decide. 



<Aaptsb tz. 

LsoAL business had called Gavnett to Chica^, 
and one feature of hia buaineas waa the obtalnnig 
of some information from a certain worthleos 
individual named XiCggett 

Now, Leggett waa a sharp, unscrupulous fellow, 
fttMs whom it would be impossible to obtain anj 
information, without being awindled, had he too 
faintest idea of the value m his words. 

Gavnett had for s week endeavored to find this 
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^ _ b«l hki Idle, mMrtain habits of life had 
hidden him from QeTneM at effeotoaUy as an j 
pieeaatioiis eould baye done. « 

At la0l» hewerer, Oavned diseoTered him one 
nlcht, io a saloon down on^Wells Street He 
fiiSshed his h^terriew with him, and stepped, with 
a sigh of relief, fh>m the vile, lU-smelling saloon, 
into the fresh night-air. 

He walked slowly along, thinking deeply, and 
whistling under his breato. He was pondering 
orertbe Interriew, and lajing plans for toe future. 
He met bnt few persons, and uose foot-passengers, 
who passed him with a sharps quick glance, the 
eoonterpart of his own. 

At length, he approached the Gslena Depot, and 
eame to the Tiaduct which here spanned the rail- 
way. His osieless elance traveled first to the 
light of the street below, where the railroad track 
ran in black lines on the ^und. Then the faint, 
far-off sounds of a eonung train caused him to 
look to the left. Here someihing met his gaze, 
wldchu although he was a Tsry material-mioded 
man, mtolerant of superstition and spiritualism, 
caused his heart to stand still, and a shiver to run 
through his frame. 

A figure, clad in a loose white robe, and with 
long £gdr| fallin|; below the waist, was moving 
slowly, with a ghding motion, toward the viaduct. 

The stars shone upon the flsure, and its white 
robe ffUstened in the silvery li|;Et. C^vnett stood 
transfixed. The figure movedsiowly, but steadily 
forward. Tbe rumble and roar of a train was now 
distinct^ audible, and tbe clanging of tbe bell. 
Still the figure glided along by tbe side of the 
track. In a moment, tbe red light of a backing 
train eame round a curve. The sronnd seemed 
to shake, the air was full of the wlur and dang of 
the train ; great clouds of white smoke from tbe 
pufiing enoine, as it rushed under the viaduct, 
arose, and oUnded Qavnett for the moment. 

When the traok was again visible, C^vnett could 
discern nothing upon it, right or left, but the train 
raltliog rapidly away. 

He rushed to the left-hand side of the viaduct, 
below which he had last seen the figure. It was 
gone. 

The steps by which one descended from the 
viaduct to the traok were on tbe right-hand side. 
He ran across tbe street, and clattered down those 
wooden steps, and looked along the track. Not a 
human being to be seen besides himself. 

Oonvinceo, at last, that be had seen something 
for which he could not accoant, Qavnett felt a 
eold terror seise upon. him. Mechanically walking 
along in the direction of the spot where he baa 
laat seen the figure, be asked himself if this vision 
was a warning^ of his own death. 

Under the viadaot, all was dark. Gavnett stood 
on the iron rail, and peered into tbe black recesses. 
As his eyes g^w accnatomed to the darkness, he 
felt sure thst m the far end, in one of the comers, 
was a glimmer of something white. 

Terror had now obtained a strong hold upon 
lum. The courage of cariosity, however, gained 
toe mastery. He groped his way to the white 
spot, stooped, and found a human being crouching 
in tbe comer. 

"What are yon doing here?" asked Qavnett, 
with his hand upon the Moulder of the figure. 

There was no answer. 

"Quit this mummery now. and come out of 
here/' continued Qavnett, with an angry shake. 

Sull^ there was no response. 

Affain terror b^^n to gain the mastery in Qav- 
netrs mind. WEst was this silent, motionless 
white figure, hiding in this dark place after mid- 
night t He recoiled from it, and stood debating 
what to do next. He went out into the moonlight 
again, and pounded with his cane, to call a police- 



i* 



What^s the setter t" asked theoffieer, panting 
firom Ihs run. 

**See here,*' ssid Gavnett, leading the way to 
the eronehiag figure. 

"Come, wbaTs all tbisT** queried the oBcv, 
shsking the figure roughly by tbe shoulder. 
"Wbj, ifs a woman in her nigbt-dothea I^' he 
exclauned. "Here, help me earry her out ef 
here." 

They Ufled tbe woman, who seemed either dead 
or senseless, and carried her out into the light. 
' " Barefooted, too 1" ssid the offioer. " I wonder 
what^supt" 

Here the woman, beginning to recover cop- 
sciousness, made a slight efibrt to free herself. 

" Let me go 1" slra said, in a faint voioe. 
"Where am It" 

" What are jrou doing out in the streets this time 
of night, in tms kind of rig t" queried the officer, 
with some officisl severity. 

" I^onH know. Where am ir' repeated the 
woman. 

" Where did you come from V* said Gavnett. . 

" I don'tknow," helplessly repeated the woman. 

" Where do you live, anyhow r' said the poUee- 
man. 

" I don't know," reiterated the woman. 

" Probably escaped from some ssylum. The 
first 1 saw of her abe waa coming from that way, 
by the side of the track." 

" Seems to me Fve seen her before," said the 
policeman, who had been thooghtfully studying her 
face. "Don't you Uve on Olark Stree^-^orth 
Olark Street t" he queried of the woman. 

"Tes," shesssented. 

" Well, then, what am you deine beret" 

"I don't know," she anawered, in the same 
dszed way. 

" Maybe she is a sleep-wdker," suggested Gav- 
nett. " She looks as if she had just got out of 
bed, and started." 

"Pooh!" oontemntnoualy retorted the offioer. 
" What's voor number t" 

" I don't know." 

" What do you know, aa^iow t" he mvttered, 
impatiently. " Could you tell your hense, if yon 
sawttt" 

"Yes." 

" WeU, then, come en !" 

So, supporting the woman between them, for 
aha seemed weak and helpless, they walkedslowly 
along, toward Clark Street. 

" H she's the woman I think Fve met along 
hero day-timea, she lion't live far oS,*' said the 
officer. 

He was right in his oonjeeturo* 

They had gone but a few blocks, when she gave 
a violent start of recognition, aiid freed herself 
from their hold. She ran across tbe street into a 
house, the door of which stood slightly open, and 
so disappeared from their sight. 

They followed her, and reached the gate just in 
time to hear her slip the bolts. 

" I guess it's all right," said Gavnett, turning 



to go to his hotel. 
^'11 ji 



just have the map on this beat keep a 
watch on the house," returned the ofiicer, spring- 
ing his rattle. 

Gavnett walked briskly home, pondering this 
adventure. Of course, he was determined to 
know mora of the heroine of this night's events. 
He went to sleep, still thinking of her, and dreamed 
she came to his bedside. 

She said somethinig;- to him about a warning, 
and be was in great distross because he could not 
understand. Then he thongbt tbe churchrbeUs 
rane, and the warning was in some way conneoted 
with them. At las^ his mental agony was so 
great that he awoke. 

True enough, the courthouse bell waa ringing a 
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flre-ftlann. Chmiett e<mld look out of bis window 
from where he Uj, and seeing n^ signs of fire, 
turned orer, and went to sleep WESUi. 

Still, he ooald not rest weU. Uonfiised images, 
and a sense of danger, harassed his dreams. 
Always somebody threatening him with some un- 
known danger. Sometimes nis dream-oppressor 
Hras the unknown wanderer, sometimes Janet, 
sometimes old Ramier. 

At last, he dreamed ther were smothering him, 
and he sprang up. with a cry. 

The room was roll of smoke, which was rolling 
in through the raised window. It was full of a 
red liffht, too. 

Snodenly there came a loud knoek, three times 
repeated, on the door. Gamett sprang to open 
it ; but, although there were sev^«l persons in 
the hall, no one was near his door. 

<*Whafs the matter? Where's the firef he 
asked., 

" Gominff fast," said a man. hurrying past with 
his wife atliis side, and a ralise in one hand, and 
a child in his arms. 

" Hurry up," called the porter, who was knock- 
ins at ererr door in succession. 

Uarnett hurried on his clothes, seised his ralise 
and started for the stain. 

He had sone down the first flight, when he 
rememberea his watch and piirse were under his 
pillow. 

He went bounding up-stairs again, two steps at 
a tim^ and burst into his room. It was on the 
side of the hotel nearest the fire. The heat was 
intolerable, and the smoke suflboating. No sooner 
had Garnett crossed the threshold, than some- 
thing seemed to catch at his throat, and strangle 
him. He fell heavily, face downward, just inside 
the threshold. 

People fleeing for their Htcs rushed peat him. 
Those that saw him wotc too panic-smeken to 
stop, but the majority did not eren see him. 

Janet BaTnier, running down from her bedroom 
in the attic, passed the onen door of " 905." By 
the merest cnance, one of the ends of her bundle 
came untied, and something fell from it, and lay 
olose to Gametics feet. 

M Sarah, wait!" she called. "Here's a man 
that'U be burned up." 

" Oh, don't stop !" cried Sarah, hurrring on. 

Janet threw down her bundle, and seizing hold 
of the senseless Gumett, dragged him by main 
foroe down two fliffhts of stairs, and out on the 
sidewalk. By that nme, thd flames were bursting 
out of the atuo-windowB of me hotel. 

"Oh, do help me!" saidUanet to a man who 
was running past. " I shall hare to leave this 
man to die." 

The stranger took Gamett in his arms, and they 
hurried on amid the jostling crowd. 

<* Wait." said Janet; <« there U a hack." 

She hailed the driver. 

«< What will you ask to take us out of the fire t" 

" Where to f ' 

** Anywhere. I don't care." 

** I'll carry you and that dead man over to the 
south side, way up, for a hundred dollars." 

Janet put her hand into her bosom, and nulled 
out a littls packet. The hackmsn glanced It over 
— flve twenties. 

** AU r^ht I" he said, noddiuff to them to get in. 

The strange gentleman had just shut them in 
the back, Janet on the seat, and Gavnett, still 
unconscious, on the floor, with his head in her 
lap, when a lady laid her hand on his. 

^* Take me, too," she pleaded. 

" Got a hundred dellars t" said the hackman. 

" No ; bnt» wait," for he was driving off. ** F U 
give you mv watch and chain, and earrings and 
pin~^verything except mv wedding-ring.''^ 

The haclcman pocketed them. 



** Get in," he said, tersely, and away thaj drovtu 
*' Is that your husband r' said the stranjse imitf 
to Janet. 



^'No, ma'am. I'm onlv a poor girL I w 



working in the Severe HouseT I was ranmiMr 
away, when I found him, lying like this, and 1 
dragged him away." 

dust then, Gavnett opened his eyas, and gnaed 
languidlr in Janef s fiMc. Then he turned his 
eves, with the same thoughtful, intent look upon 
tne stranger. He seemed too weak and belpkaa 
to care to attempt speaking. 

They had now gained the west side. This was 
the part of the town which the fire of Saturday 
nighit had laid waste. 

On either side of the street stretched a prairie 
of dibriSf and blackened, scorched earth. Foot- 
passengers, laden with every conceivable kind of 
burdens, were plodding wearilv alons. 

The utter depression of those fug^tivea, the 
tearless, despainng resignation in their haggard 
faces, and the sad silence in which they porsaad 
their dreary way, were more terrible thmn the 
wildest outbreaks of emotion could have been. 

A thick canopy of smoke enveloped the eilj, 
and muffled bv custance, amid the low, continnons 
roar and crackle of the unseen fire, came at abort 
intervals tbe thud and crash of fiuling walla and 
blown-up buildings. 

At long distances on the waste of ruins slretA- 
ing on enher side the carriage-road were soUlaiy 
human figures. 

Way out in the desert of stones and cinders 
Janet saw a ]^or lone wretch, who had apparently 
lost everything in tbe worid but her cooking- 
stove. There she sat on the hearth of it, bar 
bowed head and face hidden in a shawl, the pio- 
tnre of homelessness. 

Then they came in sight of miniature mountain- 
ranges of Dlazine coal, and the hot wind s e em e d 
to crisp their races; and they passed burned 
bridges, and over railways where the fierce heat 
had torn up the track, and curved the iron raila. 

On, and on, and on— always through scenes of 
desolation— always the stow, endless procession of 
silent human beings fleeing for life, and yet ez» 
pressing, by face and figure, their weariness of 
life, and their restgnation to its loss. 

At last they reached a passable bridge, sad 
crossed to the south side of the town, coming 
north of the burnt district. Here a different scene 
was presented, while still it was only a new pluui^ 
of the same horror. 

All idonjg by the side of the crowded walk were 
heaped pi^s of poor household fiimiture. A be^ 
a mattress, a chest of drawers and a belly's orft 
were all that were comprised in the greatest of 
these heaps. 

Lying down beside and among their seurty 
household savings were tbe owners. Exhaustsd 
by their labors in fighting the fire, and rendered 
careless by despair, they threw themselves down 
to sleep, indifferent what might happen nezl 

The crowd surged past these uttls groups of 
homeless ones, too much wonted— even so soon — 
to stare or question. They drove idong on Harti- 
son Street— the northern hmit of the fire. 

Southward, as far as the eye could see throngjk 
the thick smoke, were fragments of walls, ruins ot 
arched entrances, solitary pillars, sections of iron 
railings twisted out of shape, and vast level spaoes 
covered with heaped-up stones, brick and mhlrisili* 

Save for the smoke and the little mounds of fire 
blazing in the middle of the blackened streets, one 
might have thought the devastation the won of 
an earthauake. 

The driver turned his horses, and drove a short 
distance up Wabash Avenue, and stopped in (htnt 
of a churcn. 

A few refugees were already there. On the lower 
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tUp, with bU Blbowi OB lili ksMB, Bnd biaWre. 
frar bHd bored dpao hia wrinkled buds, in an 
■ttilnda of tha deepeat dejeedoo, waa an old man ; 
and, on the groDod class, to hts feet, wu on one 
aide a tailor'a gooae, and on tha otber a common 

Tba whole itoi? wu told at a glanoo. 
" There t jou're lafa econeh now. Ten ean 
set ont beie," Mid ttaa btckmin, opening the 

The atrange ladf alighted flnt. 
Juat nartl.T aelielad QaTaett to riee, and tfi 
Bttempted to itep out of the oairiago, but in lotia 

L..J ._J ,j[j[ 

d not been pa 

_ . J greattj to liis credit ihat 

threw aside (or the moment all mercenarj con- 
aiderationa, and lo fu forgot himaelf aod bli 
Bnancwl poUcj aa gntaitnuilj to tsiae OaTnelt. 

"Oh, he haa bant a blood-raaMl I" cried tha 
ttranga Udj. 

Ther all eiol^med with terror, M from Qar- 
Detfalipt theta was Been to ooie a email orimion 

The baokman oamed bim, with Janet'i help, 
to Ibe cDliwiea of the obnreh, and lud him down. 

"Ton bad belter get a dactor," he ooaaaeled 
witfaoot extra obarge, end walked down to bia 
baok, and drora off.^ 

" Watab bim 1" taid Janet to tha atrangar, and 
aba darted awaj. 

A graap of men were atanding al aoma tittle dia- 
tanoe, near a lot ar elegant fomitare, hastily 
tnorad ont into tba etreat. Tor ramoTal, ahoold (he 
Dreeoma. 

"WbarewUl I And a dootort" ahe pautingly 

I Beamed Bni^tiiaad at bar wild ap- 



I am a doctor," awd ana o( the gentlemen. 
" What can I do for yon T" 

"Hero'a a man dpag 1" aaid Janet, hnrrfing 
b«sk to OaTnett. 

The doctor gare a gtance at the aick man. 

" Can JOD Grip ma carrr him to mj honae, two 
dooTB droDi here t Stop I 1 11 aak one of theae men. 

Haglanoed at her, then hack at Oaraett. 

"Ko, I am nothiswite. I am nothing to him," 
anawerad Janet, " I (onnd him Iring, inaen^hle, 
In the hotel." 

" Well, come with na," i^d the doctor. 

So tb* dootor and Bnolber uao carried QaYnett 
to the pbniciBD'B home, and Janet fDllowed oloaa 
bahindlhem. 



I> waa tbe aTening of the aecoad da; of Oar- 
netfa alcknesa. Be opened hia oyea » see the 
do^T litliiig by the bedaida, with bia flngen on 

hi* WTlBt. 

"Tall me tbe tralh^|^ be aaid. In a low, weak 

>r Bbookbia head, wanlnglr. 

" Ton mnat not apaak." 

" Am I going to <Ue t" peraialed OaTnett. 

Tbe doctor hsdtated. 

Gavnatt'e hollow eyea Btndied hia hoe. Qa 
aeamad to read hia aaotenoa there. Then hif 
eTelida drooped, and he la; motionlaaa for a long 
h«. iin..™ h!- .I.-... — andond atowlj from one 
■ iinaliii- 

.___._.,, , baa Eons DBot 

to the laat momenta in tbe hotel, then to hia ride 
In tha back. Bia mind was pTetarnatntall; olaai. 

"Where iaJaoetl" ha wuaperad. 

The dootor made a eign to eome one iniialbleto 
OaTnett.and Uien ajonng girl eteppad aofUr past 
bia bedaida, and ont into the hall. QaTnett'a 



large clear ejea followed her. Ha TeBaambared 
^e^ weU. It waa tbe woman ha had found hiding 
loder the Tiadaot. Bow long ago tlwt aeamedl 
It did not anTpriea him to men bar here. Hothing 
conld BDrpriae, or hurt, er pleaae him ear mot*. 
Ifotblng mattered now. He waa going to die. 

Preientlj the door opened eoltly, and Janet 
came tiptoeing into tha room, and eloaa to the 



eorerlet. Janet nadaratood, a 
donra in her warm palm. 

"Janet — forgiToI whispered OaTnett. 

Two blight tears fell from Janet'e efea, and 
aomathing choked bar TOico. 

"It eball bojonra — Ood forviTO ma— piar fof 
me!" whispered Oarnett, brokanlT. "I mnat 
oonfeaa befoie it's too late.^' 

Bis Ttjoe failed him. He loiAed im in her fa«a 
with a damb, pleading look, pltaone to aea. 

" Janet 1" aaid the doctor, wamlBgl;, "oona 

"It'a a prieat he wenta," wbiqraied Janet. 
" Ton wonldn't bare tun die imihriTan t" 

Tbere waa a lapse of oonacionaneaa on tba ^k 
man'a part, aod when next be opened hie ajaa, a 
whita-halredoldgBntlemaa, with a benignant (aoe, 
aal watching him. Tbaif Cjaa met. 

"Kj aon7' said tba stnmser, "yon are Tery 
aick. Perhaps it ma; pleass Etna lo soon call ;od 
from thia life. Think, then, if there ii anything 
for you to do in the time wblob la etill yonrs. 
Ebtb yon laat wishai to eipreaaf" 

Be panaed, for at theae last words, epoken 
■IowIt and dUtinotly, QaTneUhad lifted his hand 
a Utile from Ibe connterpane, aa if to amat hia 

'^aAet HaTnter," 

" Ton baTO wronged her? 

"Money. Fire thontand." faltered OaTnett. 

"TcawlablcpByit backf 

"Tea. Her nanWi kgacy. At Bt.' Louia. 
Check on Rrat National Bank?' 

There waa a wrlttng-desk in lh« r«om, and the 

E Heat went there, and wrola Out a cbeck. When 
e retomod to the bedside, Oavnett wbs sensibly 
eilianstad by his eSbrts to epaak. Tbe priest 
■tappad to the door^ and rec^led the doctor, who 
bastaoed to glTo bia patient a spooofnl of soma 
Btimalsnt. 

" Ha mnat sign this," said tha prieaL 

With tba ipiataat care they propped bim np, 
and guided bis band. 

Then tbe prieat, left alone again with the tick 
man, looked at him in oompaaaion and perplexity. 

GaTnetf a elear, lumfnona ayea loond strai^t 
into tba prieat' t. 

" Pray for ir- 



), lather," be wbiiftered. Than, 



la ene nf the earliest iaaaefl of Hie Chicago 
IWh«u, after the Sie waa the following Par 




Oontrarr to ell opinion, and In parfhet delaaoa 
of all mauoal log^o, OaTnett reoorered. I tUnk 
cariaaltT to know the whole tmth In regard to bii 
beantlfDl midnight aoqaaintaoec and praiaat 
hoataaa waa a strong InoantiTe to Utbl 



BULLFBOQ DBVOCSIKG A AUCKLlBQ. 



II WM all tei7 nttonl bow tha; bameDtd . . 
■Mat • MMtfd tinia. Hot pirenti haa Ibat their 
boo* b7 Uie rire OB the noith ^de, Mut the rtmilr 
ted come to n^a ■ Mmponry ataj- silb tbefr 
triaUraa in the lODthen put of the eit;. 1 legret 
that troth cooapala me to iMthM the jonnK ladj 
did not noogniie GaniMt H her midDight rava- 
Uer. IndeeC tmiiig Ter; seDaltira on the tnbieet 
[>E her tleep-watkini, aha faand, daring his oonra- 
leaoanoK grare eaoae of offame in bis mentisn of 



their adrantare. 

I pMd him a call raatardaj. Ha wai aitting up 
in aa easr-ohair, and vearlug a iiupiciouilj new 
and hmadiiODie dressiDg-goim. eome acnfia of 
vbiob I am oertain 1 law in Slat Agatha'a work- 
baaket. 

" Yaa, air," aontinaed Qamett. " I loat in my 
burnt Taliaa Taloable Isg^ papers, Sto bandred in 
greenbacka, and aome ooapon boada, and my beat 



" Well, yoa would ban bad to have a new 
wedding-snit, anpn;. Bat too know next Tborv 
day IB TbaDkagiTiog. You'll tiaTe to deter yoor 

" Nn br a long ai^t. Tta boaad to bave lome- 
thing to b« tbankM lor, if it's no more than a 
awife— eb, Antha*" 

-I'm ^Vald there wiU be littie to amoM rou 
here ^lia Winlar, Ulaa Agatbo," I aaid. ''No 
theatre, no concerta, no op«ra," 

"Oh!" ro pliably in terpo Bed GaTaott, '"weshall 
be able lo do ^omethina in the operatic line onr 
adveb. Agalba knows La SonoBmbula by heart." 

Jnit then the chair-tidy Hisa Asatbawu cro- 
ohettog flow acroan the room and hit OaTnelt. 
H iLiaghed gayly, and losaed it back. I'm only 
BO old oaotMlor, and I dare say m; opinion on 
anob matlera ia worthleaa; itill, I ■hooM like to 
know what protection a man can hare againit a 
awirewhopelUbimwithchair-tidieat It'i a riak, 
U aOBKia to me — a great riak. 



Tmb BnUftag (.SiuM Mfihu) of North Amario^ 
it tnm aix to eigbtinehea long, and trom throe t* 
four lilbbei broul. Wban bla limba are fullj ~ 
tended, be meaaana aboat elchteen in^iea _ 
length, Jta back ia of a aombre greea calor, 
Taned with black ; the under-parts being of ■ 
whl^h hue, tinged with green, aod thicUj apot- 
ted. Tbe fore-teet haia only fanr toea, and ar« 
nnwebbed: the hind-feet are largt^ long, and 
widely webbed. Ila Toica may be compared to 
the diatant lowing of a bull, and a choroi of tluun 

night ia ■nfBclent to arouae the aoandeataleeper. 



in 1, 
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evounng Ibem. 



The gentleman who aei 
Florida, aayi: " Onnearing tbe lake, ws aaw, io a 
little n(iok framed in with water-liliea, aoms wild 
dacka with tbeir yonog sporting on (he water. 
Boddenly an eo orm one bull rrng, wbo lay Id mit 
under the lily-lesFeiL bonnded like a tiger an OM 
of the dn<)Uinf[9, and aeiiing it by one of Uie feet, 
drew it under the water, while the reet, with atikrii 
oriea, flew off to leaa dangeroua apons. Then 111* 
froK roae, and iwioiminB aahore, Degan u> devoiir 
its prey at ita leisure." 

i^pile of its siie and nngaialinna, it ia Terj 
nimble, and can accompliah a leap of upward cd 
ail feet in beigbl. 

Platt^iT is an enanaring qnality, and teavet a 
very dangcronB impreaiion. It swell* a man's 
imuination, eDtertaina hia vanity, sod drlTM Um 
to luting upon his own per&an. 

Wo procesa ia so fatal aa that which woald MUt 
all man into one monld. GTcryhDiuB beinf; ia 
intended lo haTe a character of bia own, to be 
what no other penon ia, to da what no other «ao. 

If we bare been pven a atrona will io order to do 
good, it ia more neaeaaar^ still tar na in order not 
to do eiil 1 (zoia which it often reanlta that tbe 
'^oat modest life ia that where the force at will ia 
moat exercised. 



niN fUB TUK rAMlLI.* 



Widow Jcnna.—" I pnmtitd to rltatt hialot, but J am imui Juirry to ihare tub 01™." 

OoBTRB Myi tbat the woild U govenied b; 
three tbtflge — by Wisdom, Anthori^ and Ap- 
pawanoee. Br wlidom the ednckted h« ruled, 

while the mnltltTiile ia oanUoUed by witborlty, 
uid appearances direct ibe blTotoiu. 



A FIBBON wbo wy sent to prlMD fbr marry- 
ing too wlrea, rzoosad bimsetr by (aylog 
'' that wben be bad one, ihe foogbt bim ; but 
when he got two, tbey foogbt eacti otber." 

" Qp Tou say that oa a lawyer, or as a man V 
exclalToed an exaaperaled witness wbom a 
lawyer w&a croea-examlnlnK. '' II you sa; It 
aa a man. It 1b a lie and a elander ; but If you 
say It B£ a lawyer, It's not of the ellghtest con- 

IiORn CuiPBELi., It Is well known, waa fbnd 
of a. Joke, and eomnilmes bad the table* tnnied 
upon bipiieif. A few d^s belbre ble deuh he 
met a barriBter. rbo had grown very stout of 
late, and be remarked : < 

'•Why. Mr. , yon are gettlDg as Iht as ■ 

porpoise." 

" Fit companion, my lord, for the great •eal," 
wan the ready repartee. 



A WIFE In BloomlnEfton, III. dnrlng the trial 

of ber flrst divorce case, tnterrapt^d ber eono- 
sel's eloquent plea for provision for ber cbild, 
with tbe remark addressed to the court, that 
" It was not provlslouii she wanted, but tbat 
abe woold take wnataver the court In its wIb- 
dom mlttbC see flt to allow ber la money, be 
tbat moeh or lltUe." 

A yoDNO fellow, whoie better-half bad Jast 
present«4 bIm witb a pair of bonndng twins, 
attended obnreh one Siiniay. Dnrina; tbe dtt- 
conrae tbe clergyman looked right out at onr 
Innocent Meod. and said : 

"TouD^ man, yon have an Important re< 
iponalblllty ttinwt npon you." 

The newly fledged dad, rapposlnjT tite 
preacher alluded to hts peculiar home event, 
oonriderably startled the audience by ezolBlm- 



'■ Tea, I have ti 



) of 'emP' 



H 



Wtm FOB THB F^jflLT. 



AN extinct race— Childlike children. 



A MAN by the name of Smith died recently in 
Virginia. 

Whkn Ib literary work like smoke ? When 
It comes in Tohimes. 

SoMx men get their barrel of beer on tick 
and leave it to settle for itselt 

A TBXTB American is too proud to beg, and 
too honest to steal. He gets trosted. 

IfBLANOHOLT SuioiDE. — A little boy, 00 bciog 
threatened with a whipping, hong bis head. 

A wsLL-BUiLT woman is probably she of the 
albaster nec^ marble brow, and arch expres- 
sion. 

«( Lbt the toast be, dear woman P as the 
man said to his wife, when he wanted to eat it 
allhlmselt' 

A BOHOoucASTXit In Ohio adTcrtises that he 
win keep Sanday-sohool twioe a week— on 
Taesdays and Satardays. 

Bom one is advertising a compound to keep 
a lady*s hand free fh>m chaps. Difficult thing, 
especiaUy If she wears diamonds. 

A WsnuNO hotel-keeper, who maintains a 
respectable house, refused to board Members 
of the Legislature under any cil^omstanoes. 

A HiBSiBsiPPi colored preacher took fbr his 
text, '* How old art thou TV Whereupon the 
femald paurt of the congregation left the sacred 
edlfloe. 

Tm GoTemor of South Carolina is poor but 
honeet. Tbe fhct that he receives a salary of 
$3,600 a year and spends $40,000 Is sufficient 
evidence of that theoiy. 

Thx editor of the Washiuffton OapUol says 
that he has a friend, who Is a dirty individual, 
morally, physically and mentally, and has been 
ever since he was bom. What a confession t 

An exchange says : '^ The indictment against 
Susan B. Anthony for voting, charges that she 
was a person of tbe female sex contrary to tbe 
laws of tbe United States, in such cases made 
and provided." 

A MAN was watching a balloon sailing directly 
overhead, with his moutb open to undue big- 
ness, when it was suddenly flUed with sand. 
The tourist of the heavens saw the open moutb, 
and threw out ballast. 

A VBBT wealthy farmer of Ohio County, 
Kentucky, has this ^* notis ** ported up in bis 
field : ^^ If any man's or womui's cows or oxen 
gits in tbese here oats, his or her tale will be 
out oif as tbe case may be." 

Thx editor of a ohildren*s paper in Chicago 
received a letter from a lady subscriber, 
recently, in which was written, '*Our Uttle 
Anna, died last week, after read^ the last 
number of your valuable paper." 



A POOB woman can see more sympathy in a 
sixpence than in streams of. tears. 



Josh Billings calls a clam *^ a bulbous plant 
growing on the under side of the water." 

A BTONBOUTTBB lu Detroit keeps ready-mad* 

gravestones, with the name Smith cot 

thereon. 

'*Thb chasm that I most dUlike," said a 
sensitive girl, '^ is sarcasm." 
She was sensible as well as senslttve. 

If a young lady wishes a young gent1em"n 
to kiss her, what papers would she mention ? 
Ho SpectaUjTj no 0&#ertMr, but as many Times as 
you please. 

A ousHiNO poet asks in the first Hue of a 
recent efRislon, ^* How many weary pllgriss 
Uef" We give It up; but experience bti 
taught us that there are a good many. 

A Philadelphia Judge rejected a Juror, tlie 
other day, merely becMUie he had been in tbe 
penitentlai7 for assault and battery, man- 
slaughter, grand larceny and highway robbery. 

A ltttlb eight-year-old Tennessee girl sent 
her beau a love-letter a few days since, remark- 
able quite as much for Its brevity as for its 
being right to the point : ^ They that seek me 
early sball find me^" 

• 

^' I SAT, John, where did you get that rogae*B 
hatr 

'^Pltfiise, your honor," said John, ^^^tfts an 
old one of yours that missus gave me yester- 
day, when you went to town." 

A BuBLTNOTON (Yt.) papCT tells of an old lady 
living there, who had a rather dissolute hus- 
band, who fell sick and died. She attended 
the fiineral, and, upon her return, remarked 
that she had one consolation, she fesiew where 
he slept nights. 



On Sunday last a Sabbath-school teacher 
startled In the midst of an earnest and rtoquent 
exposition of Scripture by the sadden query of 
a curly-headed hopefhl : 

"Mr. B , will Bamum's procession really 

be three mOes long f 

The moral of that lesson was lost. 

Fob taking a corpse out of the oofilB and 
rolling it in the mud a resurrectionist of Qlas- 
gow, Scotland, has been fined four diHlivs and 
twenty cents, the lightness of the penalty being 
accounted for by the fact that tbe corpse was 
that of his motber-ln-law. We know of some 
who would see that four dollars and twenty 
cents, and go something better, to see the old 
lady properly boxed up. 

A Yallejo (Cal.) young lady, about to go off 
in the cars, stepped into the dark sitting-room 
of tbe depot to kiss her friend Sarah good-by. 
Owing to the darkness she didnt hit Sar^h. but 
caromed on a Chinaman, and didnt find out 
the mistake until John begamyellin? : 

^*Watee for you so cbokee me? HI yah! 
No squeezes so muchee !" 

One yell, a flopping of feminine garmenUi a 
slammed door, and that gtrl was gone. 



Itnf FOK THE FAMILT. 



n 



Brbiuto a Btnk— GatllDg a road throvgb % 

Nbw Book — '< Ebenezer Divorced,** a loqael 
to " Ebb-Tlde." 

Artkmus Ward said of Ohanoer/'He has 
talent, but be can't spelL*' 

Wht Is lo?e Uke a Scotob plaid ? Beoaose 
it Is all Btofl; and often crossed. 

Wht Is a broadsword combat Uke oslng a 
land-ball ? Beoaose it's sand to band. 

L1DIB8 trayeling across tbe plains carry tbeir 
hair in their pockets, to a?oid being scalped. 
« 

Cautiov. — ^Kerer marry a woman till yon 

know where her diess ends and her soul 
begins. 

A HiOHLAND taste is said to be illustrated in 
the wish to have a Ben Lomond of snnft and a 
Loch Lomond of whisky. 

OuB TOteran remarks that in the army they 
were never troubled by motbs — ^probably on 
account of the quantity of oamp-flre used. 

Teb Grand Baplds Times say3 there is a 
fiurmer near Jackson who has a mile of young 
ones. He has four boys and four girls. His 
name is Furlong. 

A 8FBCULAT0B has Commenced buslneBs on 
the great coming event for 1874— namely, the 
transit of Tenus. He advertises front seats at 
one hundred dollars each. 

Air old lady was inquiring for the oflioe of 
the Congregational Iron Company. Nobody 
knew of any such company, when, by accident, 
the Corrugated Iron Company was suggested, 
whioh was really the place she wanted. 

*^QivB us a copper, yer hoonurP cried a 
tUtle street Arab of ten years, recently. 

^' Be oir with you I" replied the gentleman ; 
*^ I have no change." 

^ Please, sir," oontlnned the urchin. In the 
ssone nasal voice, '*do give us a nlckeL Fve 
lost half an hour running arter yer !" 

Ik tbe city of San Domingo itself or in its 
mburbs, civilization, according to our Northern 
notions, would seem to be in a l>ackward state ; 
fbr, on entering a village school near tbe town, 
m traveler was surprised to find between each 
pupil a gameoocc attached to a perch. On 
asldng fbr an ezplaoation, the children said: 

'* Oh, they belong to the schoolmaster, who 
lights them on Sunday." 

Iir Westmoreland it is usual at Christmas for 
the farmers to kill each a sheep for their own 
use, on which occasion, when the botcher in- 
quires if they want any meat against Christmas, 
the usual reply Is : 

^^ Nay, I think not— I think o' kllUog mysel'." 

A butcher called on a fiB^rmer of his acquaint- 
ance in the usual maaner, saying : 

'^Will ye want a bit o* meat, or'll ye kill 
yersel', this ChrlssmasT 

<' I kna not," replied the farmer, *^ whether 
1*80 kill mysel', or tak* a side 0* mie feyther." | 



A 8BOBBT has been defined as <* anything 
made known to everybody in a whisper." 

To TBI lover there are but two places In all 
the world — one where his sweetheart is, and 
the other where she isn't. 

What celebrated battle was fought in a dirty 
slum ? Tbe battle of A-gln-court. 

[We hope tbe OonstabU of France was there ; 
at any rate, he ought to have been.] 

A NSW dish is grape-leaves fried In egg-bat- 
ter; it Is called a French dish. A contemporary 
remarks: ''We can't think of anything that 
woqld be more delicious than dried gnij^ 
leaves, unless It Is a theatrical poster on 
toast." 

*''Is Pjlt Flaknioan on board this ship^ 
roared Nelson, during a lull in tbe ilring at the 
battle of the Nile. 

»< Pm here, my lord," said Erin's son, show- 
ing himself on deck. 

''Then," s'lid the gallant Nelson, looking 
satisfied, <* let the battle proceed." 

This story is Pat's. 

A FBiBNn, visiting in a clergyman's ftunily. 
where the parents were very strict with regard 
to the children's Sabbath deportment, was con- 
fidentially inlormed by one of the little girls 
that *' she would like to be a clergyman." 

''Why?" inquired the visitor, puzzled to 
understand what had given the cliild so sodden 
an admiration fOT tbe callhig. She was quickly 
enlightened by the prompt reply : 

" Beoaose then I could holler on Sunday." 

A BABONXT in one of the midland countlet 
of England, was returning home late one even- 
ing firom a visit, and found his seat in the dog- 
cart rather colder than he expected. His 
coachman, being attired in bis livery great- 
coat, was desired by his roaster to let him put 
it on, and to take his lighter one, as he would 
not feel the cold so much. On the baronetfi 
arrival at home and ringing the bell, the foot- 
man, on opening the door, and without looking 
who was in the great-ooat, said : 
'' So you have left the old fool behind r 
'' No," exclaimed the baronet, '' the old fool 
is here, and he gives you a month's warning t" 

TwBNTT years ago, on the railway between 
Arbroath and Dundee, Scotland, there was as 
polite a guard as ever blew a whistle. The 
evening train one night, flrom some cause or 
other, required to stop at one of the wet docks 
before entering the station at Dundee, when an 
Ens^Bh passenger, thinking that the carriages 
had reached their destination, stepped out and 
fell into the dock many feet deep below, but, 
being an excellent swimmer, be kept hlmsell 
afloat The guard, hearing tbe plunge, hastened 
forthwith to the spot, aod, holding up his lan- 
tern, looked about for a short time to asoertain 
whether the person was visible. At length he 
got the beams of his lantern to Ihll upon the 
struggling stranger, whereupon he rather 
coolly cried : 

" Aha, I see ye noo, sir— I see ye noo ! Dtauia 
be fear't, but Jist hover aboot a blinlc, an' well 
sune tak* ye oot." 



rUN FOB THE FAHILT. 



HI3VXI9 ABOUT I'IfcTTITW. 



ASfltnUICK COICPINT FOB FBMiLB BbAUTI. — 

A new uEorance usoolMlon bu been estab- 
Itibttd u Santa P«, tbe ob}ecC of wbleh Is to 
assure lieiDile beaut; 1 Tbe plan mated U u 
Mlom: A woman may estlmale ber personal 
besD^ at wbaterer price stae pleases, and <t»- 



snre It at tbat valne, paytng a proportionat« sum 
according to the period aainied for. Tha 
company aBsnrei Ibmale beauly from tbe age 
of fliteen to tbat of tblTtf, paytag tba tamrec 
a speelflc sum if her beau^ goes off or la aMt- 
denullj Injured during a glrsD tin*. 



Am you groio older, n 



r OUnk of Dimn. 



7t 



ENIQHAS, CHASABES, BTO. 



■nlgniasy Oharades, lite. 

Fab oat at se« a yessel slowlj drifted 

Upon the breakers white; 
Now upward on a siant billow lifted, 

Anon haU^bid^m sight. 

Her ancbor dragged until the cable parted, 

And fast before the breeze 
The ressel like a frishtened racer started, 

Flanging amid the seas. 

Ont where the billows, with a noise like thander^ 

Burst full upon the rocks, 
The fated yessel struck, and broke asunder, 

'With mighty, quiy'ring shocks. 

In groups of two and three lay bodies scattered 

Along that fatal shore; 
Their forms the cruel rocks had bruised' and 
battered, 

But now their pain was o'er. 

A fair-haired maid among the rest was lying, 

And her the raging main, 
When to the shore in fury it came flying, 

Had sayed from wounds and pain. 

But she was dead. Oh ! was it any wonder 

My scalding tears fell fast. 
When after su^ a second passed asunder 

We thus should meet at last? 

Into the moment of that tearful meeting 

Was crushed a total's pain. 
Oh, stricken heart ! why stul so wildly beating t 

She ne'er can come again 1 

Within a graye, on which the grass is growing, 

She lies in slumber deep ; 
No Winter storms, nor Summer breezes blowing, 

Awake her last, long sleep. 

And I roam through the world all cold and 
tearle^. 

For what do tears ayail? 
But, ah I my first is weary, drear, and cheerless. 

Since tnat disastrous gale. 

2.— -DOUBLB AoROsnc. 

An English author* is by my primals namea, 
My finals show a European statesman famcMi. 

1. To do a yexatious thing this means. 

2. An ancient tribe here is named. 
8. Useful insects these do seem. 

4. An Israelite king in the Bible famed. 

6. A goddess, the iairest and brightest of all. 

6. Amouff crags and cliffs this is found. 

7. A well-known flower this doth call. 
8* A colored fluid you know by sound. 

8.^Eniqma. 

In the churchyard sad and lonely, 

In the midst ot life and death, 
A memento treasured only 

By the friend of bim whose breath 
Long had left bim, only leaving 

On my form his name and race. 
When o^er me his friend is grieving, 

Tears will trickle down his face. 

Like the past's dim shadows fleeting, 

I shall molder and decay; 
Oft ray form you may be meeting 

'Side the grave where oft you pray. 
Often through the air I'm flying. 

And. like wayes that rise and fidl, 
1 shall rise, though low I'm lying, 

Trcddtn down- by people all. 

Yet I'm prized above all value: 
I am precious, kept with care; 

In the sun I oft am sparkling, 
Showing all my beaniiea rar 



And so yaried are my uses, 

It would fail me to explain 
Though I'm subject to anusea 

All to treasure me are fain, 

4. — DiAXOxn PvzzLB. 

Fiye; an animal; bundles; to notice^ a mes- 
sage of loye or fun; a depot; salt; an insect; a 



yoweL 



5. — ^Ahagrams or Authobs. 



1 . 



1. Agitate a weapon. 2. Wounds of a peculiar 
natore. 8. A native of Caledonia, i. A flower- 
ing bush. 6. The value of speech. 6. The pro- 
cess of coloring darkly. 7. Kichard, consonants. 
8. A European country. 

6.— Sqvabb Wobds. 

To lose flesll slowly, first write down ; 
Next is to polish, as you will own ; 
Repeat my first, but please transpose ; 
Fourth wul one of two disclose. 
Fifth suggests the use of shears. 
Last is a word for '* containing yean." 

7. 

A Russian measure of length ; a period ; a, thief { 
an Italian coin ; a pronoun. 

8. — Tbiflb AcBOsna 

In yain great father, and still greater bob. 
In yain your yalor in your country's causey 

Stem, bloody Rome hath* hapless second woo. 
Ana in her yengeful work permits no pause. 

1. Its use a bad cold doth necessitate. 

2. To find this town, look in a Western State. 
8. This each surveyor perfectly should know. 
4. To this our foreign luxuries we owe. 

6. A term (reversed) that means of twenty Bides. 

6. In tins full oft the weary traveler rides. 

7. This isle is washed by the Atlantic's foam. 

8. And this we feel when leaying our loyed homew 

9. — Chababbs. 

Before my first had waked 
Unto the skies of heavenly blue, 

A maiden with her lover stood. 
To bid a long and last adieu. 

The morning hour had scarcely passed ; 

He mounted bis snow-white steed. 
And by my second goaded on, 

He gallop' d 'cross the plain with speed. 

While tears were chasing down her cheek. 
She passed her little garden fair. 

Where flowers the passing air parume^- 
My humble whole is blooming there. 

10. 

My first is a yehide running on wheels — 

You'll meet with it oft in the oit/; 
When my second he does, 'the audience foBls 

The actor's mirth, sorrow or pity. 
My third is a Latin conjunction which means, 

And in English mj last is a pronoun. 
My whole was an ancient warrior. His dzeams 

Of British liberty won him renown^ 

11. — BOUBLB AcBosno. I 

Read primals and finals down, 
YouMl find that they will name 

Two countries, which you'll own 
In language are the same. 

1. This names an ofiicer of Spam ; . 
Of "his power he often is quite yain. 

2. I'm colled among cattte a terrible plague. 
Find me out; tbo description is not very vague. 

8. This means to be straymg away from the path 
Of riffbteousness, thereby incurring His wrath. 

4. Should I do this, I would then make plain 
What before had unknown and Mdden lain. 



ENIGMAS, CHARiJUBS. ETC. 
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6, One of the United States 70a now must find ; 
It maj caase joo some trouble, which you 
will not mind. 

6. A Southern city now corned' before joor Tiew ; 
Its pretensions to wealth and beauty are not 

few. 

7. And now my last must do itself to this ; 
Otherwise you cannot tell me what 'tis. 

IS. 

My first is to tattle ; m^ second, a girrs name; 
my third means extinct; my fourth is a iprl's 
name; mr fifth is a city mentioned in the Bible; 
my initials and finals, taken together, name a 
famous watering-plaoe. 

18.— Squabs Words. 

The inrentor of the saw ; to diminish ; the lan- 
guage of the ancient Romans ; useful ; a kind of 
martial music. 

14. 

Dean Swiff s flying island; a garland; moun- 
tain district in South America; freeholder in 
Shetland Islands ; Latin for rashly ; Amoret. 

15.— Chasadb. 

*«0h, Bridget! oh, Bridget!" said Brian McDon- 
nell, 

'* Ye're as false and as heartless as ever can be; 
One day you'll be flirting with Barney O'Oonnell, 

An' uie next day purtend to be dying for me. 

"Arrab, musha, bedad I but if s mighty perplex- 
ing 
To know how to plase one so flokle and fair : 
For my primal ye've raised, wid your tasing and 
▼exing, 
An' driven me almost to cruel despair. 

"Sure, Bridget, mayoumeen, ye've no great 
objection 
To a fine, handsome, ilegant fellow like me; 
Pre a pair of black eyes an' a blooming com- 
plexion. 
An' i'tc houses an' second, acushla machree. 

"Then aise this fond heart, overwhelmed with 
emo^on. 

Let us go and set married by Father McGrath ; 
An' surrounded by happiness, love, and devotion. 

We'll dwell in my total, sweet £rin-go-bragh.'' 

16. — DouBLB AcBOsno. 

This world and its cares are fast passing 
away, 

Its joys and its sorrows are flying. 
Frail man and his glory are things of a day. 

Like flowers of loveliness dying ; 
Like beautiful flowers, all drooping the head, 

The mandate of nature obeymg. 
Oh 1 Tisit this place of the cold, silent dead, 

Where frienas of our youth are decaying. 
And ponder a while, 'mong the tombs of our 
sires, 

And think of the wreck that is looming, 
When conquering Nature hath all she re- 
quIreB, 

And Deauty no longer is looming. 

L The banquet-ball is thronged with guests. 
This lovely feast is spread beiore tbem; 
Great epicures have their behests, 
With rich aroma floating o'er them. 

8. Now see the meads in yerdure clad, 

Brapangled o'er with many a flower. 
While glorious nature seems right glad 
To praise this all-creating power. 

S, The morning sun is rising now, 

Sweet light and life o'er all is bedding; 
The milkmaid ^oes to milk her cow^ 
So gentle this o'er cowslips treading. 



4. The cuckoo's notes are thrown broadcast 
O'er bill and valley far resounding; 
This stanza here shall be my last. 
My lyre shall stop and cease its sounding. 

17. — Squabb Wobos. 

An instrument of correction ; the skin of an 
animal ; mental imagination—a notion ; a species 
of turf. 

18. 

An adjective; a Mohammedan priest; what is 
used in visiting ; remnants. 

19. — Ghabade. 

In my first, a name we see. 
Which must of the male gender be ; 
James or Dick, or Bill or Harry, 
On these names we must not tarry. 

My second, though a little word. 
Without it, I should seem absurd; 
An article this word appears. 
So now our word its structure rears. 

My third is a ra])aciou8 bird ; 
Gliding swift, it is not beard; 
Its fligot and vision, keen and strong — 
A pretty creature, without song. 

My whole, a cruel kind of ax. 
No warrior 'quipped its presence lacks ; 
Its course when thrown is always sure, 
Its wound there is no power to cure. 

20.— LOGOOBIPH. 

A French word meaning good will give yon 
my head; 
- A number turned backward you'll afterward 
add; 
I'm a head-piece, never put on in bed — 
A part of their dress for which ladies are 
glad. 

SI. — Diamond Puzslb. 

A consonant; to hurt; a town in France; an 
American general ; a color ; denial ; a consonaot. 

22. — Chabadb. 

I crossed mv first with trembling. 

My second two miles wide; 
I ffathered what I went for, 

On my whole; then back did ride. 

28.— Dbgapxtatioks. 

My whole is a grain ; behead me, I am violence ; 
behead me again, I am to feast; behead me again, 
lam near. 

24.— NUMBBBBD GbABAOB. 

I am composed of 14 letters. My 1, 11, IS, 9 is 
a young horse ; my 4^ 2, 7 is an offspring ; my 10, 
14, 6, 5 is very clean ; my 12, 9. 8 is a small imple- 
ment ; my whole is a city in Europe. 

AirawBBS TO Charades, Eniquas, Etc., nr 

JULT NUMBBB. 

1. Orgetorix, thus— OrinocO, BeefeR. GatlinG, 
ExilE, TaoT, OUO, BanooR^^ Irl (iris), XX. 
2. Steal, teal, lea, ale, le, la, L (nfty). 8. Almeua, 
loiter, mishap, etbule, neal-an, arpent. 4. Rotate, 
Oberon, terete, arecas, totals, enesss (senses). 
6. Erckmann-Chatrian. thus — ElectriC, Reproacfl, 
ChimerA, KingeT, MummeR, Amphiscisl, Ne- 
bulA, NoumenoN. G. Sheridan. 7. Esciipe, 
gcape, cape, pace, pea, ape, pa, a. 8. Oupid, 
uki^, parle, isles, Deess. 9. Songs, opera, 
never, greed, sarde. 10. Valet, aroma, loams, 
emmet, taste. 11. Oliver Goldsmith, Georce 
Lord Byron, thus— OldenburG, LueemE, IloilO| 
VentnoK, EalioG, BomE, GuayaquiL, Ontario, 
LabradoK, DarlforD, St. ColumB, MalmesburY, 
IlminsteR, TroxiUO, HamiltoN. 



I 
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JoHH bongbt blm a watch, and BA«rward A connntr editor baring written a long 
diMwrered thu It would not fn. It went article on " Hon," a rival paper apbtalds him 
yeatordRT, bowerer— to pay hia debta. for iDtrudlnit bla Ikmllj matters opon ths 



Ham la oompoaed of tboDcAt, feellnf and 
will, and to atialn a true manhood thcee moat 
not onlj be Mlj and harmonfonsl; dereloped, 
bat thej mnat tend In tbe aame general direc- 
tion. 

An IsiaHi(AiJ*s Will. — " I gire and beqaaath 
to my beloTed wife Bridget all mj properl7 
wltbont reserve, and to m; eldest son Patrick 
one baJf of the remainder, and to Dennla, my 
youngeat ion, tbe re«t It anything la lelt, It 
may go to Terence JfCarty." 

A riLLOW wu one da; boastliig of his pedi- 
gree, when a wag wbo wM pfeaent remarked, 
very aenteiiiloiuly : 

" Ab, 1 have no doubt. Tbat reminds me 
Tery mooh of a remaik made by Lord Bacon — 
<Tbey wbo derive their worth from their 
ancestor* resemble potatoea, the most Talnable 
part of which are under ground.' " 



Tbb wasp with tbe yellow bustle Is no Indg- 
nUcant agent in dispersing a crowd ; bnt ■ 
nervous womao, making tbrongh a crowd tor 
the CVS with a valise In one baod and an 
umbrella in the other, la abont aa appalling an 
object »■ tLe human mind can oonoelve and 
maintain Ua b^aaee. 

Tb bare never much thvored corporal pnnislH 
ment In schools, but whether the subetltDts 
adopted by a Wlscomdn teacher la desirable ii i 
Uttle doabtthL When a pupil la dlaobedioBl. 
idle or refractory, be admlnlalere to the deUa- 
qoeot a dose of castor on. The only reaiilt at 
this treatment of which we have report Is t 
pun, strangely and fearftilly execrable, made 
by tbe edlior of the looal newspaper. Ha siji 
BQoh treatment onght to render tbe acbolan 
"doselte." He erldently needs a quart oi 
himaelt 
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FIVE MnnJTES' EEFBIEVE. 



Five BKinntes' Reprieve. 

A PAIS of pkrtioalarly bright blue ejei, ipBrk- 
ling b«nMth QDUBiiallj distiact and Iodk eTebroxB. 
nera bent upon Ihe geaeronB pBRei or a closetj- 
written lettec. Tbere iras a oloud upon lbs brow, 

d li^tniog i ■ ■ 
. Beka fluHbed < 
bit her lipa oraellr. Anii i 
niu kIbo, tiTo bot tflu-i TSBWd npon ber lower 
ejeluhai, but Ibej bad crept (here mncb more in 

Preacntlj Bbe thrsw the letter upoo the table 
near her, and turned indic^antlj away, clasping 
her buida tightly togelGer. And at last bar 
Ontrsgisd feeliDga foand Tent in words, thoagh 
■hs apoBtropbiied na living auditor, anieaa it 
might be bar siok oanary, wbo drooped forlorn 
npOD bis perch in the aunn^ oomer, uttering DOW 
and then a qneruloua, fatile note to attract hia 
mlstreu'a Bttantion. 

"To think." ifaa munnnred, wilb an aooent of 
oonoentrated bittemeaB, "thatba sbonld dare to 
•Orool me ao opanly — that be sbootd boaat of his 



owD nnfailbftilDeiia, ai _ , 

■bmoj, and of hk nnworthintM 



a iBBt of mT OOB- 

Mi of it-tbat bi 



Bhonld recommend mo to amuse nifself bj his 
eiample, and make tbe most of tbe tune that rc- 
msins to us — batore we are married!" 

Arlioolstion failed. Herbosom meted stormilr 
for a minute or two, and then, resolalelj contrai- 
ling herself, ahe took up the letter again. Its date 
was LoaisTlUe, K j, ; its signature, Henry Nelson 
Cbslmers; its characters. Del d, maolT. and un- 
affeotsd : and its writer wui the betrothed of the 
reader. CaroliDC Beid. < 

This aecund pErusal was much calmer than Ibo 
first, and, in coDsequeuce, mucb more definite 
and bitter iu ita reaults. The young ladr baring 
re-peruaed it, seated herself malhodicallj at her 
desk, to answer it. rorj;ettiag tbe sure repentance 
that waits on the hasty actions of wrath. She 
wrote on steadily through three pages of Dote- 

Saper, and signed her nams, with stead)' nn- 
illenng fingers, "Tour Irieiid, siac«r«ly, Car- 
oline Raid." 

Well, all was orer now. So she said to berself, 
aa she rose and pnt by her writing^ materials. 



" abe repeatad. standing before 
.rranging ber Diack braids before she 
want down to bar daily dntlea— " 



tbe mirror arranging 1 



and she umiM net b« lonowful." 
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htT bair, she hammed a ballad, and bu8ied her 
fiseeni doably, that they might not tremble. 

MeaDtime, very mach the writer of the letter 
had builded better than he knew or wished. Mr. 
Henry Chalmers was as deeply in love as is given 
to the youth of this frigid centurj to be, and, as 
QSaal. love somewhat obsenred the clearness of 
his Yision. He was not satisfied with Caroline's 
affection. Her letters were too cool, too self- 
contained, too reserved. He remembered bow 
greaxiy she was admired, and did not reflect that, 
never particularly effusive, she was now a sensible 
and brilliant woman of three-and-twenty. 

He had felt some bitter twinges of jealousy him- 
self, and the bright thought suddenly occurred to 
him to waken her heart and her fears together by 
similar dainty pangs. But for this ezplic't single- 
minded (^ntleman to attempt to pUnt them wav 
much as if an elephant had undertaken diplomacy. 
He had approached the task, however, with a re- 
freshing confidence in his own tact and address, 
and this letter was the result. Herein were de- 
scribed imaginary flames and flirtations, apochrv- 
phal scenes and people: and quitting himself,' he 
nad then glibly alludeo to a certain Mr. Carris 
Thornton as Carrie's adorer, *' ancient in a double 
sense," advising her to think twice before she re- 
sigpfied money and sage experience—" all the ripe 
fruit of three-score ^cars — for his empty purse, 
and the crude gleanings of twenty-seven. 

Do what she would, sins and busy herself as she 
might, Carrie could not keep her thoughts from 
this extraordinary letter; and the more did her 
astonishment grow, the more she reflected upon 
it. The more was she assured that, unless he 
really wished the engagement broken, her lover 
could never have wriMien in a strain so unaccount- 
able— 00 entirely unlike himself. 

"Even at that rote," she thought, still angrily 
indignant, " it would have been more generous, 
more manlv, to have told me so plainly, rather 
iUn to insmuate it by frivolous, insulting advice, 
or by the equally insulting accounts of nis own 
frivolous benavibr." At that, a hairpin pierced 
her locks with such unheeding emphasis, that it 
(|uite overshot the mark, and Carrie winced at the 
tiny pang. 

" Caroline ! Caroline V* called now imperatively 
a voice (rom below. 

" Yes, aunt— in one moment. Trixie must have 
some seed." 

Trixie was the bird. 

" Let Trixie wait. You should have given her 
seed this morning." Then lower : " iGr. Thorn- 
ton has walked over from the Castle, Caroline, 
and wants to see vou." 

A door slammecl to somewhere, and it was as if 
the concnssion had lit a red flame in Caroline's 
cheek. Mr. Thornton was her ancient adorer, 
and this was probably the very first time that her 
blood had acknowledged his presence by such a 
crimson sign. 

She walked down-stairs sedately, and shook 
hands with Mr. Thornton, and took a seat by the 
window looking west, with some work in her 
hands to emplov her eyes upon, and to fill up the 
pauses of stately conversation. Uncle Silas was 
busv somewhere about the farm, and Aunt Martha 
made polysvUabic attempts at conversation very 
spasmodically, inwardly vexed that her niece and 
her guest seemed equally disposed to silence. 
The truth is, Mr. Thornton from the Castle— 
v^hich, of cburse, was not' a castle at all, but only 
an imposing.modem structure of brick and brown- 
stone— was too graiid a visitor to allow Aunt 
Mariha to be at ease, ^he felt that her thouj^hts 
must take holiday garb, ota the same principle 
that she bad slipped on her beat cap at Mr. Thorn- 
ton's heralded approa6h> but the last was a sim- 
pler thing, and Aunt Miiuttha was eonstrained. It 



was difierent with Carrie, she thought. 

was city born, and citv bred, and looked 

queen besides. She had only been on the farm the 
la^t vear or two— since her father died— and sbe 
had known Mr. Thornton in the city where tbej 
had all been grand together. Of course it "wma. 
different with h«r^ and she had often tbon^^it — 
and said, indeed — it was a sad pity that Carrie bad 
not fancied Mr. Thornton rather than Heaiy 
Chalmers, whose castles, if he possessed any, 
were of very ethereal make. 

So, presently Aunt Martha observed that " she 
was very sorry doty necessitated her to go ; riie 
must superintend her customary en^ra^menta'* — 
she meant she must oversee the milking — ^and so 
she arose, and went away with a stifled sigh 01 

treat relief: one person, at least, remaining b^ 
ind her, woo thought that no part of her social 
duties became her like the leaving of them. 

Mr. Thornton— by no misans the snperannoaied 
individual that Mr. Chalmers's diplomatic leUer 
repreaented him, but, on the contrary, a polished 
and well-preserved gentleman of forij or there- 
abouts—rose on Aunt Martha's departure, and 
placed himself somewhat nearer the worker at the 
window. 

He talked almost in monoloffue. it is trucL but 
easily^ and entertainingly ; ana wnile be talked. 
Came knew thai his eyes were flxed upon her 
with admiration, which, if respectful, was stSD 
quite undisguised. And she hated herself for the 
warmer roses in her cheeks, and for her sudden 
inability to meet his glance. 

*' We shall have few more such delicious days 
as this has been. I fear," said Mr. Thornton, pres- 
ently, after a little pause. '*Have you takes 
advantage of it, Miss Caroline t Have jou been 
out to-day? ' 

** 1 have been too busy," said Caroline, prepar- 
ing to decline the request which she foresaw. , 
** And you forget the Indian Summer, Mr. Tbom- ' 
ton. That is to come yet, and it is we loveliest 
time of all the year." 

Mr. Thornton smiled. 

**Take the good the gods provide. Indian 
Summer is an i^nis fatwu — always before ns, 
until we suddenly dnd that it has vanished 
altogether. Let me persuade vou to walk with 
me to the bin that overlooks tne Castle. I vri^ 
some views of it taken, and I should greatly like 
to have the advantage of yonr taste as u> the most 
effective." 

The tone was pleading, the favor small. StilL 
*'No" wuB upon ner lips, until the thought darted 
through her mind that yesterday she would bare 
gone without hesitation. That absurd, insulting 
letter, she instantly determined, should not influ- 
ence ner in anv wav. She rose, with burning 
cheeks, that Mr. Thornton misinterpreted, and 
they went out together. 

Aunt Martha, watching them from some se- 
cluded post of observation, shook her head oraeo- 
larly, but voicelesslj. She sighed, and called to 
one of her handmaidens more orosslv than was 
her wont, informing her that air would not hold 
the milk up if she overiumed the pvJ — for the 
damsel was swinging (he bucket as she walked, 
so as to endanger the foamy contents. And har- 
ing thus relieved her mind. Aunt Martha took 
Carrie's vacated seat by the west window, to 

gather Che last red rays of sunshine for the bene-' 
t of the sock that testified to the generous pro- 
portions! of Uncle Silas. 

She still sat there knitting when the two pe- 
destrians reached the gate on their return. At 
that point Mr. Thornton made a somewhat pro- 
tracted leave-taking, and departed, to Aunt Mar- 
tha's great joy, for she had begun to balance ia 
her troubled mind the qoestion whether to invite 
him to remain to tea a nd on a wash-day, teo^ 
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when there really was nothing; fit for him pro- 
Tided — or to let nim perceiveTie had better go 
without tea. But Aunt Martha was a hospitable 
Boal, and she was sincerely glad when Carrie 

i came up the walk alone, rather droopinglj. ' 

In spite of the growing coolness in the air, the 

young lady seat^ herself on the steps of the 

piazza, vrith her head bent back a little, resting it 

against the pillu*. And so Uncle Silas found ber, 

> when, after a little, he came slowly. round the 
comer of the house, twitchins his hat against the 
low limbs of the dwarf apple-tree, ai\d smoking a 
abort pipe with the air or a man who has earned 
his reward. 

" WeU, Pussy," said Uncle Silas^ bending his 
gray eyes upon her from Jbeneath his thick gray 
eyebrows, "yon don't look quite so chirpy as 
usual. What is the matter, my dear? Did you 
get the letter Ned brought from the office— eh?" 

"Yes, thank you, uncle; I got the letter," 
Carrie answered, rather shortly. She was trying 
not to cry. The reaction haa come, and anger 
was forgotten ; and, gatberinff force ever^ moment, 
the bitter, dull pain At her heart had increased, 
until now it seemed likely to wrihg the very life 
thence, unless her proud spirit gaye way to tears. 

** Qot the letter, eh ? and look so blue ? No pretty 
girl out t^ere, I hope, has fixed a winch in your 
boy's heart? No trouble of that sort. Pussy r" 

"No trouble of any sort, thank you, uncle," 
said poor Carrie, bravely. "His letter was very 
am usmg— really yerv entertaining indeed. I am 
— I suppose I am a little tired." 

Her head sank. She felt that she must either 
scream, and scream, and scream, or spring from 
the steps, and fly where neither eye nor thought 
could pursue her, to weep her anguish wildly 
away. Perhaps if eood Uncle Silas had said any 
more^ she would have treated him to a fit of 
genuine hysterics; but, as it was, he nodded 
satisfiedly, and walked on into the house, touch- 
ing his brown brierwood pipe affectionately with 
his forefinger, to exchange with Aunt Martna the 
experiences of the field for those of the smaller 
but more exciting realm where the housewife 
reiiroed supreme. 

Poor Carrie crept up-stairs. There lay the 
letter that had done the mischief. There, sealed 
and addressed, lay beside it the one which ended 
all her dreams of happiness, and left the bright 
yision-crowded future — blank ! Carrie softly 
closed and locked the door. We, also, will re- 
main without; for Qrief has her sacred secrets. 

When Aunt Martha sent for her to come to tea, 
the door was ajar, and the good-natured help 
fonnd to her dismay that Miss Carrie had gone to 
hed^ sick with a terrible headache ; and further, 
that she wished for nothing, sure proof that f^e 
crisis was dismal, indeed. 

** Shure, ma'am, a cup of the tay would be 
good for ye, now!" she ooseryed, insinuatingly. 

But Carrie shook her head, and thanked her, 
and said asain that she wanted nothing. 

** Not a nit of the roisthress's light cake, nay- 
ther? Shur3 it's awful bad ye must be, indade, 
miss ! Won't I be sending the misthress up to 
ye?" 

From this, also, she was dissuaded. And Mary 
went forth solemnly on tiptoe, her face full of 
portents, and her eyes bedewed ; for she had the 
warmth of her race, and her sympathy detected 
in the voice of the young lady, ana in ner pallor, 
somewhat more unusual than a headache. 

"Shure it's like a white rose she looks," she 
murmured to herself, " whin the storm has broke 
the stem 1" 

Three v^retched weeks of struggle and pain 
went by before Cairie received an answer to her 
letter. And when it came, she first knew thai 



she had nursed a living hope within her breast, 
because then the death-chill silenced It for ever. 

As might have been expected f^om his charac- 
ter Mr. Chalmers had found it impossible to put 
himself in Carrie's place ; bad not referred to nis 
own letter as the cause of hers, but had accepted 
it as cQnclusive proof of his former suspicions. 
Insane with love and rage and despair, he conde- 
scended to no explanations, but curtlv acceded to 
their final separation. He returned all her letters 
hy the same mail, and requested that his own 
might be sent back to him. 

So, in the cool, sweet ^tow of another October 
evening, Carrie closed this record of her brightest 
days— tne sweet, hallowed time in which Love 
had swept the harp of Life. And brave, though 
heartsick, she triea to look forward calmly into 
the coming years, when another light — clearer, 

{)erhaps, and steadier, but cold and pale — ^the 
ight of duty should guide her foo^teps in place 
01 the tc cb that was extinguished. 

I am inclined to believe that lovers who love 
least make the best lovers. The reason is not all 
obscure— they feel enough to stimulate observa- 
tion, and not enough to misinterpret its results. 
Now. Mr. Thornton love* Carrie a little, and very 
mucn he wished her for his' wife. He admired 
her beauty, her good sense, her gracious man- 
ners—herself, in short. A capital climax she 
would make, he knew, to the ornaments of his 
splendid home— an excellent mother, he believed, 
for the future heirs of his fortune. And then, as 
I said, besides all these considerations, he loved 
her^— a little. 

Mr. Thornton watt not ignorant of Henry Chal- 
mers's pretensions, nor altogether of Caroline's 
feeing tor him, though this, possibly,- he did not 
fully appreciate. He was aware of the corre- 
spondence between 'tnem. Nay, so well had he 
studied hef, that he fancied he could tell the very 
day she received her lover's letters— the difficulty 
of which piece of clair>oyance, however, being 
considerably lessened by the fact that, in that re- 
mote corner of the world, there were but two 
mail-days in the week. 

Mr. 'Tbortiton now observed a singular change 
in Miss Caroline. No longer steadily cheerful, 
placidly pleased and pleasing, her moo<fs alterna- 
ted singularly. Fits of deep depression, in which 
speech seemed almost impossible, and tears 
lurked behind every word ; of unnaturally high 
spirits, and a levity quite out of character, but 
withal a growing despondency and pallor. These 
things naturally set him on the alert. He was 
much more devoted than formerly. Fruits and 
books and flowers found their way fh)m the Castle 
to the farm, but always with some polite excuse, 
and quite as often for Aunt Martha as for Carrie. 
Indeed, his own visits were — greatly to her dis- 
may, at first— made to seem equally addressed to 
the former lady, who ended, however, her awe 
once overcome, by falling in love with hhn out- 
right. And, poncfering many matters deeply, Mr. 
Thornton called one morning, when he knew that 
Miss Caroline would be absent; he expressed 
deep regret at finding 'her so, however, and then 
setnimself to charm Aunt Martha into oblivion 
of polysyllables, end into confidences with him- 
selr. ^e went away after two boors, in full pos- 
session of the secret of the two packages of let- 
ters, and in great good humor, leaving Aunt Mar- 
tha aghast at her own indiscretion, and too terri- 
fied to reveal it to her victim, 

Of course all the household knew of the changed 
state of things— knew of th^ letters— knew tnat 
none came now with Louisville postmark, or wettt 
to that ad::ress. The cook and the housemaid 
criticised Carrie's pallid face, and exchanged con- 
fidences concerning her— tne cook, a matron, 
being rather inclined to applaud her disapproval 
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' of the poor loyer for the rich one ; but the house- 
maid, who was ** all for love/' and who, indeed, 
vsottained tender relations with the hostler, de- 
rided her woridlj wisdom bitterlj. Uncle Silas, 
too, slowly smokioff his yeeper-pipe, frlancea 
often across the liems at the loroljr Castle, and 
paffed with a deep expression, loolanjr unutter- 
able wisdom, but giring utterance to no opinion 
whatcTer. 

Reffular siege was now laid to Caroline's heart. 
And the eoemj had helpers on ererjr hand. His 
monejf his virtues and position and intellect, his 
intellect and position, and yirtues and monej, 
were the theme of constant praise. And ncTcr a 
word escaped in behalf of the delinquent lorer, 
while the rerj silence was garnished with a flavor 
of sulphur. 

Carrie was a woman, and a verj sensible one ; 
but being a womon, all these things weighed with 
her. Proud, she hated herself lor her misery; 
and wretched, she longed for solace, and knew 
not that her yerr efforts to obtain it would press 
the barb deeper into her bosom. She had neither 
lived nor suflered enough to know that patient 
waiting on events will cure the wound, wiiich is 
onlj exaggerated bjr impotent strivings for 
change, luid so, impatient of grief, ancTwildly 
tossed about by wounded pride and spumed love, 
the hour of temptation came, and found her 
wea^. 

A gray January day had borrowed some little 
brightness at its close. The pale sun slid from 
beneath tiie clouds when near its setting, and 
struck up some feeble colors along their lower 
edges. There had been snow some weeks before, 
but most of it bad now melted, and, in place of 
the lovely undulating expanse oi white, there re- 
mained only ragged patches that exaggerated the 
brownness of ue wintry e&rth, ana made the 
whole landscape inexpressibly forlorn and cheer- 
less. Only the Castle — seen more clearly since 
Autumn had robbed the trees— looked massively 
comfortable and serene, with even a borrowed 
brightness, as the last rays glittered on the many- 
paned windows. 

Again at the farmhouse-gate stood Mr. Thorn- 
ton and Came — she, with her head bent down, 
not flushing, but pale. Her fingers were closed 
tightly upon the woodwork; she saw nothioff, 
scarcely heeded what she heard. She was only 
trying to cling fast to pride, and struggling 
buteny with toe ghosts of* bygone emotions. 
Like Jacob, she wrestled with angels, but not- 
like Jacob— for a blessing. 

Underneath the ^ntieman's half-smile was 
some anxiety, and bis attitude and manner pleud 
like his wonis : and while he did not touch the 
poor little hand holding so pathetically fast to its 
support, his hovering fingers made her shiver 
with a sense of coming surrender. 

** 1 do not wish to be inconsiderate," said Mr. 
Thornton, finally. " I do not wish to wound or 
hurry you* But surely you must have seen this 
long M^ol Why can you not answer me at 
onceT*'^ 

She breathed something between her lips ; they 
looked as if she said ** To-morrow." 

'* Forgive met But why condemn me to so 
many hours of pain ? Do you not know what you 
will say to-morrow ? Ah, I do not expect you to 
love as I dot But, Caroline, you ihall care 
enough for me to spare me so long an agony of 
suspense I" 

Then she trembled all over, as did the Sibyls of 
old when the descending gods possessed them; 
and she, too, had an inspiration. She looked up 
suddenly into his face, and said, simply : 

** If you will wait five minutes, I will answer 
you. I would like to pray /** 

Now, this struck Mr. Thornton as being so sin- 



gulariy absurd, that he had much to do to relVmim 
from smiling ; but he noticed then the childlike, 
lovelj expression of her sweet face, and scarce 
restraioea his arms from folding her to his breast^ 
though he was coolly aware of Aunt Marthft's 
sentinel face at an upper window. Instead of 
either, however, he bowed very gravely, and an- 
swered, in a low, respectful tone : 

*' Whatever your answer may be, let jour 
prarer include me, Caroline." 

Her head dropped down upon the damp rou^ 
wood of 'the gate-post. Not one word formed on 
her lips— of not one thought or aspiration was she 
conscious. Only a great cloud was visible to her 
mental vision— a heavy. sufl'ocatin|^ cloud. Bat 
she waited, dimly hoping— and with God our 
hopes are prayers — that it would part, and rereal 
to oer its meaning. 

Mr. Thornton watched every flutter of her loose 
hair, looked at the delicate outline of her cheek, 
which even the January cold could not stine into 
the faintest rose. And there was absolute siuence 
between them, duraie some minutes that seemed 
very long to bun. Wnile they stood thus, silently 
waiting. Fate worked for them the solution of 
their problem. 

Mr. Thornton, leaning patiently against the 
gate, looked toward the long, low-roofed farm- 
house. Caroline, 'with brow bent down, faced the 
path across the hills. Presently, slowly and de- 
spairingly lifting her head, she threw one long 
unconscious glance over all the wintrr scene, 
wondering, vaguely and bitterly, what nelp she 
had expected when she Itened ner head down to 
pray. 

" My child," said Mr. Thornton, gently, vHth- 
out moving, ''you have marked your forehead 
with pressing it against that rough wood. Have 
you not hurt yourself T" 

She said No, not tumin|; her eyes flrom ih» 
gray prospect. He half- whispered, then : 

*' You ao not intend to repeat that word, Caro- 
Une?" 

Her face now changed so much and sq sudden- 
ly, that he gazed at her with every expression 
except that of pure astonishment k>anisliied from 
his own. 

She bad been pale. And he had not augured ill 
from that. She had held her eves downcast ; but 
for that be had not prophesiea evil. Now. all at 
once, a rose-red flame shot up into her cneeks. 
and quivered and faded, and ^w more livid, ana 
then dropped away in an instant, leaving her 
ghastly. Her eyes — flxed not on him — opened 
wide, and shone with a wonderful light of bewil- 
derment and ioy; and then they also lost their 
brilliancy, and grew quiet. But she was wholly 
changed. No longer tremulous, nor fearful, nor 
flexile, she lookea absolutely immovable. She 
turned toward him, lifted her brave eyes fuU to 
his, and said, with calm distinctness : 

''Mr. Thornton, I accuse myself of a ^reat 
wrong, and I am heartily son^. I haye misled 
you ; out 1 deceived myself first. My friend, I do 
not love jou I Love only can justify marriage— I 
cannot marry you !" 

There was an accent in the tone of these words 
that no sane man would have attempted to com- 
bat— ^'vj^ then» 

Mr. Thornton uttered a polite sentence or two, 
courteous and stinging, but which — for be re- 
tained his self-possession — left the way open in 
the future, and wished her good- evening. She 
went directly to her own room. 

Her lover, walking exasperatedly toward the 
CasUe, noted, as he reached the brow of the first 
hill, another pedestrian at the foot of it, on the 
path leading from the village to the farm. Three 
minutes ago Caroline had seen Uiis flgure, out- 
lined against the sky, on the rammit of the tor- 
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iher bill, vrhSeh be bad dow descended. And she 
hmd recognized Henry Chalmers. 

Two or three days after this, this |B:entleman sat 
at the tea-table opposite Caroline, with Aant Mar- 
tha and Uncle Silu. Aant Martha, almost satis- 
fied, if Caroline was happy, bad bid in her own 
heart any disappointment she felt in the bUgbtinff 
of her hopes that she might one day be aunt of 
ibe mistress of tiie Castle. Now. complacently 
ponring oat the tea, she looked first at one, and 
ttien the other of the lovers. Uncle Silas leaned 
back in his chidr, and stirred his cap of tea, con- 
teitedly, at arm's-length. The other two ate 
boney and ambrosia, bat not a great deal of any- 
thing else. 

'< Yes, she's told ns all aboot it— all abont it.'' 
said Uncle Silas, with the slow graTity of the 
agriooltaral manner. ** And if she's content, we 
are. * Not bat what that Carris land is a fine pro- 
p&ctjf thoagb— wife, there's just a UeUe too much 
aogar in my tea— a good bit of bottom along 
Carris Creelc, I tell youT 

" Just pass his cap, Henry, please I Caroline 
neyer did take much to farming, you know, my 
dear I" said Aunt Martha, apologetically^ thinking 
of the creek lands, and so explaining satisfactorily 
her rcgeetion of their owner. 

The lovers smiled across the table at each 
other, and said nothing. They had no words in 
which to clothe the luminous vast idea of their 
own happiness. And while Aunt Martha and 
Uncle Dilas went on to discuss their prospects, 
and incidentally to reproTO the folly whicn baa 
cost so much pain, they sat almost silent. And 
it is to be hoped that they profited by the words 
of wisdom spoken for their behoof. 



" The ProfeflNMr ;*' or, The 
rUglit of Hie Bespemi. 

Hs was always styled ** the Professor," though 
what claim he had to the title was unknown to 
the general pubbc He was a member of no 
learned institute, and possessed no potent parcb- 
mentj a4judginff him bis deme on the ladder of 
learning ; yet, he had been known from his first 
appearance amongst his present associates as 
*'tne Professor," and so distinguished he always 
remained. 

He was a gaunt man, of about forty-five, long 
and saturnine, with cavernous eyes, pale gniyin 
the sunlight and deepening to black at night. His 
features were rugged, yet not coarse, and his 
Ikmme exceedingly powerful. 

His voice was deep and musioal, and his dress 
always the plain ^et elegant attire of a gentleman. 
His accent and idiom were those of a foreigner ; 
but no one had sufficient temerity to ask him 
whence he came, or what his real position in life 
was. There was an iron folding of his lips, and 
a stem, repelling jglance in his unreadable eyes, 
^hich effectually daunted the would-be inquirer ; 
and as time passed on, people ceased to speculate 
conceminff him. 

He and nis wife — for he was married— resided 
in a small and lonesome cottase, in the ricinity of 
the public gardens, in which his employment lay. 
though a canaL bordered with lindens, separated 
them. A small paved courtyard, with a fountain 
sending its spray over the bluish flags, led to the 
cottage; ana against the house-wiul, in form^ 
rows, stood gayly-painted tubs containing rosy 
oleanders, stately nlies and wiae-brancbing fus- 
ehias. 

In the biffh, narrow diamond-paned windows, 
bird-cages hung, inhabited by canaries; and on 
the floor of the dark, richly-carved porch lay a 
msfBiflcent bloodhound, stretched at full length, 



and blinking lasily at the grotesque beads in the 
carving above him. 

The courtyard was surrounded by four high 
stone walls; and a high, iron-barred gate gave 
egress to .the linden-shaded road running by the 
side of the canal, up and down which passed 
barges, laden with country produce for the city, 
or market people returning to theit farms, after a 
brief visit to the old town. 

A bridge near by spanned the canal, across 
which the Professor was in the daily nabit of 
passing to the scene of his labors, the pleasure- 
gardens, whither, on Sunday afternoons, nolidays 
and other festival times, the stout burghers, with 
their plump /raiM and flaxen-haired daugnteriL 
resorted, to drink mild beer, waHx, knit, and 
watch at night )(he wonderful fireworks rising into 
the dark heavens. Pyrotechnic displays hiMl ac- 
quired lAote than a local fame since the Professor 
had assumed the direction of them, now nearly a 
year back; and these twelve months had been 
excessivelv satisfactory to Herr Trumhausen, the 
owner of ihe gardens, who had grown stouter in 
person as his purse waxed more plethoric on its 
diet of gold. 

The? had bardl}[ passed so pleasantly to his 
valued Professor, if one might judge from his 
sombre countenance as he opened we tall iron 
sate this June evenifefi^, and entered the blue- 
Haggled courtyard, glancing iy>und it with a sharp, 
suspicious glance, as he closed the clangiog portal 
behmd him. 

His eyes found what they sought in the porch, 
whither the gleam of a white dress attractedthem. 
and he walked slowlv toward it, the bloodhound ' 
rising and bounding to meet him as be advanced. 
The sun was behind the cottage, and fountain, 
courtyard and porch were in deep shadow. 

''Ha, Czar I" he said, in excellent French, 
caressing Uie animal as he spoke ; ** you have not 
learned to disregard my approach yet, man w^iP* 
and he laughed narshly. 

A youne woman who was reading, seated on a 
bencn within the porch, looked up hastily from 
the volume in her hand, and, with an almost pain- 
ful blush, rose, and stretched out her band to 
him. The sarcasm had evidently been intended 
for her. 

** No, Thekla," he said, patting aside the slen- 
der fingers which would nave closed over his. 
" My dog accords me a spontaneous welcome. I 
cannot m satisfied with less from my wife." 

The young woman resumed her sea^ silently, 
and looked at him proudly, though she bit her 
fine lips to keep back ttie tears which neariy 
started to her large blue eyes. 

For a moment or two he plaved with the dog, 
and then, more kindly, but without glancing at 
her, he said : 

'* Is supper ready, madamei ?" 

''Yes, monsieur," she said. "Margaret has 
had it in readiness for some time." 

With a grave bow, he offered her his arm. For 
an instant, the young woman looked intently into 
his sombre countenance, and then risinff, she sud- . 
denly flung her fair, slender arms round his neck. 

*' Ivan,'*^ she said, *' my husband, why cannot 
vou drive this demon of distrust from you, and ' 
believe in your wife as of old?" i 

For a second, a look of surpassing tenderness I 
changed and elevated the chuucter of his whole 
face, as he glanced down into the pure eyes, 
raised with such earnest appeal to his ; then the 
cloud fell again, and with a grim smile, he quietly 
unclasped tbe clingiuff arms. 

'' MiMlame^" he said, with a kind of sardonic 
amusement m eye and voice, " this is very pretty, 
but will hardly attain jour object." 

''My object I" murmured TheUa, gating at 
him blankly. " I do not understand ypu." 
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"Ohl" be ejdculatod, with sudden gara^eness, 
"I am not blind. You wish to return to the 
society of your cousin Nicholas, aod you think to 
dupe me into complaisance with this pretty scene. 
Ban ! it nauseates me !'* ' 

'* Enough, monsieur!*' said Thekla, whoso 
naturally pale face had, during this speech, 
assumed a wan and pinched appearance — 
*' enough ! I nnderstand you more plainly every 
day. You are as incapable ot relenting as this 
stone," and she pointea to the flags on which they 
stood. '* You are also as blindly obstinate as the 
demon in possession of you coald desire." Her 
eyes sparicled, and a sloV crimson came to her 
drawn face. ** I have made my last appeal/' she 
continued: *' henceforth I will occupy silently the 

Elace yon have assigned me, as a stranger to your 
eart and confidence. To-night, indeed, I feel 
that I am alone !" 

"Supper is served," said the stout and rosy 
Margaret, appearing at the inner door: and 
again offering his wue his arm, which she oarely 
touched with her fingers, the Professor led her 
into the blue-tiled saltf-a-matirfrr^ and phiced her 
at the simply-spread board. 

The tiled floor was bare of carpet, the white 
walls and high windows of hangings; a ro^cd- 
faced clock stood in a comer, and brass dish- 
covers shone on a naintcA and curiously- carved 
dresser, with the ciate 1670 executed in quaint 
flourishes near the top ; and these objects, with a 
few high-backed, carved oaken chairs, and a small 
oval table, completed the furniture of the apart- 
ment. Through an open door, the courtvard was 
visible, with Margaret rinsing linen at the foun- 
tain, and Czar roving up and down, like a patrol 
on duty, , 

How incongruous these surroundings seemed 
to the elegant woman, whose chief beauty lay in 
the ineft'able air of high breeding pervading her, 
and the almost spiritual repose or her face and 
form. 

The nteal was partaken of in silence, and at its 
close Thekla retired to her apartment, and the 
Professor, lighting a cigar, passed out to the 
linden-shadea road, and strolled along the banks 
of the canal, in which were now reflected the 
mingled images of stars and tre^s, quivering in its 
depths, as the water rippled against the broad 
prows of the numerous barges. 

The lights in the pleasure-gardens, on the oppo- 
site baxik, were already twinkling through the 
interposing foliage, and* the distant sound of the 
lively waltz, played by the band, mingled with the 
guttural ejaculalioos and cries of the bargemen as 
they floated past. 

A party of^ students, with flowing fair hair and 
mighty meerschaums, drove bj from some coun- 
try excursion, singing a sentimental chorus, and 
the chiming of numerous bells, soft and silvery, 
proclaim edf the hour of evening praver. 

The whole eBect of the scene was exhilarating, 
and the sombre face of the Professor lightened a 
little, as he stepped on the bridge in order to 
cross the canal. 

There are few minds which do not respond to 
the mighty magic of external influences, even 
though the efleot may be totally superficial ; the 
sun reflects himself in the bosom of the mountain 
tam,^ but does not render its mysterious depths 
less impervious to the gaze of the curious. 

As he passed on bis way, with a softening of 
the iron hues of his face, ond a partial yielding of 
himself to the beauty of the hour, a young man 
met and passed him, walking so rapidly, that when 
the Professor turned with a sodden start to look 
after him, his tall form was lost amid the groups 
thronging the bridge. 

Por an instllnt, the Professor stood motionless, 
and then resumed his wav with a smile. 



' " I am beeomhsg fanciful/' be said. " To-day; 
for an instant, I thought Thekla innocent^ and 
now 1 must needs conjure up in a passing stranger 
his likeness." 

More slowly and thoughtfully^ the Professor re- 
sumed his way, and soon reached the scene of his 
operations. 

We must now return to Thekla. 

It was the castom of the Professor's wife, dur- 
ing the evening absences of her husband, to pro- 
menade up ancTdown the little courtyard, in order 
partially to enjoy the beauty of those Sammer 
nights, with the iron-barred ^te thrown open/ so 
as to afford her a glimpse of^ihe glistening canal 
and passing barges^ and as thougn to secure ber 
from the chance of intrusion, Gear would on these 
occasions stretch himself across the threehold, 
and keep silent guard. 

This evening she followed her usual custom, 
and while Margaret sat knitting on the edge of the 
fountain, in the bright moonlioht, Thekla paced 
up and down, opposite the gate; looking liUle at 
the bright scene without, but sorrowfully upward 
at the mild stars. Her face was purelv pate and 
sad — not such pallor and sadness as b lerc by the 
fiery storms of life, but such as a spirit might 
wear when grieving over the sins and triab or a 
human being ; and, in truth, it was less for herself 
Thekla mourned than for the dark-spirited man 
whose wife she was. There were many moments 
when her very soul longed for the distant home 
from which his blind jealousy had torn her — for 
the many ties which he had ruthlessly broken 
asunder. But usually all the enei^^ of her 
mind were turned to the vain task of offering up 
the fair page of her daily life, that he might read 
therein how impossible it was that she could ever 
have given him even the shadow of a cause for 
his groundless yet violent belief in her faithless- 
ness ; but to a man so thoroughly under the influ- 
ence of his dominant passion, snow " thrice 
bolted by the northern blast"' would have seemed 
impure. 

'To-night, however, the failure of her last ap- 
peal sent her thoughts with unusual pertinacity 
to the princely home on the banks or the Neva, 
where a widowed mother and young sister lived, 
mourning, she well knew, and wondering over 
the sudden disappearance from their midst of ^ 
bride of a twelvemonth, and her dark^browed hus- 
band. And Nicholas, her cousin, who had been 
reared up in her father's house, sharing her heart 
with her sister, would sh^ ever meet his frank 
eyes, and hear bis pleasant voice agun ? 

At this moment Ozar rose to his feet, and stood 
for a second as though carved in stone on the 
threshold, gazing into the moonlit road. Then, 
with a loud Dark, he sprang out of the gate. 

Roused from her painf\il reverie, Thekla hurried 
to the gate, in order to discover the cause of bis 
sudden agitation, in time to see him leaping oo 
and caressing a tall man, whose features were 
plainly discernible in the moonlight. 

** Czar !" cried the stranger, ** you here ! Thekla 
cannot be fbr ott." 

No greater distance than at his side, her trem- 
bling hands extended to him, and the words of 
joy quivering and dyinjg pn her pallid fips. 

"Found at last!" cned the young man. "My 
darling Thekla ! my sweet cousin !' ° 

He lifted her up, for she swayed as though 
about to fall, and, perceiving the open gate, ne 
carried her trently into the little courtyard 

Startled from her seat by the fountain, Mar- 
gHret came to them, and looked all the surprise 
and curiosity she felt at seeing ber mistress faint- 
ing in the 'arms of a stranger; but he motioned 
her back, and said, in very good German : 

"My good girly show me' where I can lay her 
down'' 
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Putting vp her plamp band to ascertain that 
the maasiTe braids of her yellow hair were in dne 
order for the eyes of the handsome young Herr, 
Margaret tripped before him through the porch 
into the talle^fnctnger, and pointed to one of the 
high-backed chairs. 

** I wUl get water fh>m the fountain/' she said, 
and, seizing a brightlj burnished flagon from the 
antique cupbQard, she ran back to the yard to 
fahSn her intention. 

in the meantime Tbeklm'a laree, sad eyes op- 
ened, and, as they met those of her cousin, fixed 
DO her with earnest attention, a painful crimson 
dy4d her sensitiye face, and flushed down into the, 
transparent finge^ of her fragile hands. 

" How is it that I find* you here?" he inquired, 
looking round the bar»i and meanly furnished 
apartment. ** I can hardly credit my senses. 
Where is lyan? What is " 

** Hush !'' she said, as Margaret re-entered with 
the water; *' have patience, and I will explain !'' 

Nicholas walked impatiently up and down the 
tiled floor, as Thekla spoke in a low tone to Mar- 
garet, who immediately withdrew, and then seat- 
ing himself beside her, affectionately took her 
band in his. 

"Dear cousin,'' he said, ''explain this extra- 
ordinary mystery." 

Could she, inaeed, tell him the truth in its re- 
volting plainness? A tide of crimson dyed her 
yery temples as she met his frank brotherly gaze. 
No, only m part. 

"1 can only relate eypnts, not causes," she 
said, averting her eves and nervously twisting 
the ribbons of her dress. ''You remember the 
ball at the French Embassy?" 

" Yes, Iruly; I danced several times with you, 
and I led you into the conservatory in order to 
tell yon of my engagement to the young Countess 
Feodora." 

" Yes. Welly my husband suddenly appeared, 
and insisted on my accompanying^ him^ not to our 
carriage, but to a hired aroschki, which, instead 
of bearing us home, carried us to a quay, where a 
steamer lay ready to depart;^ on board which, in 
my ball toilet, he humed me, and before day- 
break we were many leagues from St. Petersburg; 
and, after much aimless wandering about Europe, 
lyan settled here under an assumed name, totally 
forbidding me to inform my relations of our place 
of residence. We have been here a year." 

" But," queried Nicholas, in sAtonishment, 
" this apparent poverty? Do you think the duke 
had engaged in ruinous speculations, and wished 
to hide the change in his circumstances?" 

Thekla faintly shook her head. 

" No ; for I still retain the jewels I wore on 
that fatal evening. I fancy that it is altogether 
to escape detection that he fills his present posi- 
tion ana lives in this manner." 

•* He succeeded admirably^" interjected Nicho- 
las, bitterly. " Since that night, when Tour dip- 
appearance threw us into horror and despair, I 
haye wandered over Europe, vainly endeavoring 
to trace you. My marriage, was postponed until 
such time as my search should be crowned with 
success. Your mother and sister have accom- 
panied me." 

** Where are they?" cried Thekla, losing in a 
moment all self-control, and rising to her feet, she 
ran toward the door. 

Nicholas sprang after her, as she gained the 
threshold, and throwing bi« arm round her, drew 
her back into the apartment. 

*' You are not sufficiently composed to meet 
them to-night," he said, gently. " The countess 
is a mere wreck ^ her hair is like silver; and a 
stroke of paralysis, the effect of your mysterious 
disappearance, prevents her leaving her chair." 

Thekla leaned her forehead on her cousin's arm. 



and wept silently. The indignation of Nicholas 
rose like a stroujK tide. 

" I will remain here, my cousin," he said, 
firmly, " and demand an explanation of your hus- 
band, on his return. When do you expect him ?" 

Recalled to herself by these words, Thekla 
lifted her head. 

" Yon must not meet him yet," she said, firmly. 
" He is much changed, and I do not know what 
violence he might be capable of, were he to meet 
you here. Write me the address of your hotel ; 
you can prepare my mother and sister for my 
appearance, and at this hour to-morrow evening 
I will endeavor to go thither. You must go 
now." 

Mystified by his cousin's manner, but impressed 
by oer earnestness, Nicholas, after writing the 
required direction, rose to take leave, and Thekla 
accompanied him to the little porch, where Czar 
lay bhnking in the moonlight. Half laughine, 
the young man stooped, and patted the animal s 
imniense nead. 

" Good Czar," he said, " bad it not been for 
our old acQuaintanceship, my search might have 
continued long enough. I was to have left for 
France to-morrow. A different life will dawn for 
us to-morrow, dear, than that we have led during 
this wretched year of separation. You will not 
fail to keep your appointment?" 

" If 1 can poEsioly escape, dear cousin," she 
said, tremulously. 

She extended oer hand, and he pressed it to his 
lips, and then strode away into the moonlit road, 
looking back at her once, and waving bis hand in 
gay farewell. 

^'How noble and frank-hearted he is!" mur- 
mured the ^roung woman, gazing atter him from 
the porch, the quaint carved portal of which 
framed her in her white dress, like the painting of 
some saint, dimly seen in some moonlit ohatioel. 
" Ivan will soon be here," she continued, lobking 
across the canal to the pleasure-gardens, where 
the twinkliuff lights were gradually decreasing in 
number. "1 must efi'aoe any traces of tears, and 
warn Margrret to silence ooncemins my visitor." 

She re-entered the house, hastily closing the 
heavy oaken door behind her. 

When all was quiet, a man stepped out from the 
heavy shadow thrown bv the projecting porch, 
rusthng the oleanders ana fuscluas slightly as he 
emerged from his concealment, and the pale sil- 
very light revealed the tall term and aombre 
features of the Professor. 
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" Thekla," said the Professor, kjipdly 
headache better this morning ? You lo< 
unwell on my return last night." 

" I am quite recovered," replied his vrife, with- 
out glancing up from the tiny coffee-cnps she waa 
filling with cafe-au-laiU " The mortiing air is so 
refreshing." 

So it was, stealing through the rosy oleanders 
and trembling fuschia-bells into the little BoUe^ 
with gleamins; battalions of sunbeams falling on 
the checkered floor, and ffilding the griffins' headit, 
black with age, until they hnnkea and winked, 
apparently under the magic influence. 

A long pencil of light fell across t(ie sombre 
head of the Professor; but had not even as much 
e<)ect in lisbting it into the semblance of eeniality 
as its fellows had with the griffins. The face 
remained sombre, the eyes downcast, the iron 
mouth unyielding, and the bronzed skin looked 
sallow in {he seaiching light. 

The canaries in the cages, partaking of a dessert 
of snowy^sugar, sang gayly in the pauses of their 
pecking, >and the fountain, forgetting t|iat it was 
ever degraded to the household purpos^f rinsing 
linen, made merry with the sunbeams, catching 
them in the lacy meshes of its spray, where they 
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r Tbeklahiad little of the heroine in 
[•hviicallj or meD(*!l.Y. She bad a 
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uiDg of torture or temptation conld cause an itl- 
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The aaroBaut shrugged hU thin shoulders, and 
made a grimace. 

*'I, too, have had my dreams," he said; *^but 
I have awakened." 

"Yes," said the Professor,, in a low and terrible 
Toice, not speaking to his companion, but in 
communion with his own thoughts; "and how 
horrible is the awakening from some yisions I" 

His manner resumed its usual composure, and 
be returned to the subject under discnssion. 

** Will you agfee to assist my project? If gold 
can induce you, you shall have whatever sum yon 
name ?" ' 

"Herr Professor,** replied the small man of 
science, haughtily, " I do not care for gold, and 
if you point me out in what way I can do so, I 
shall be happy, indeed, to lend my aid to settle a 
lon^-vexed question. Should we succeed, of 
which 1 am not at all sanguine, our united names 
will descend gloriously to posterity, and if we 
fail, none but ourselves will know of it. I con- 
sent." 

** It must be to-night," said the Professor, with 
sudden agitation — "to-night, after the gardens 
are closed." 

" Why in such haste, Herr Professor?" 

" You a man of science," said the other, con- 
trolling his lips tA u hard smile, "and not know 
the eagerness with which one anticipates carrying 
out a lon^-dreamed-of experiment? My frieno, 
you surprise me !" 

"I am at your service," hastily replied the 
little aeronaut, piqued at being supposed capable 
of a lack of enthusiasm in the-pnrsuit of science. 

Herr Professor took the clawlike fingers of the 
little man, and pressed them with 'such an iron 
grip that he fairly writhed. 

"Thank you," he said, slowlv; "^ovi shall not 
lose by humoring me in this. To-night, then, at 
what tour ?" 

" Half-post twelve," replied his companion, 
after a moment's thought ; " all will be quiet then, 
and we can do as we like. We two will be able 
to manage the prettjr little thing, I fancy." 

" By-tqe-way," snid the Professor, as the other 
cumeil away,' "I may probably bring a com-, 
panion. You have no objection f " 

"Not at all, mv best friend,'* called back the 
aeronaut, as he hurried away. "Not at all; as 
many as you wish ; it is your dtfair, not mine, you 
know!" 

He disappeared behind a little kiosk, and the 
Professor stood motionless, a gaunt, black form 
in the bright sunliebt. 

His long, muscular fingers interlaced each other, 
and, though it was in the full glory of a cloudless 
Summer aay, he shuddered. Then, with a listless 
glance up at the sapphire sky, he slowly walked 
away, and, crossing the bridge, was soon within 
the precincts of his cottage. 

Thekla had returned, and was, as usual, seated 
in the shady porch, with a little book on her knee, 
which, however, at present she was not reading. 
Her slender hands were clasped on the open page, 
and her eyes fixed meditatively on the leaping 
^ {feav. Her reverie was not un pleasing, were 
one to jnd^e from the faint smile parting her lips ; 
but, when her hnsband's black shadow tell across 
her, she awoke with a start, and glanced at him 
with a timidity which his presence usually inspired 
in her now. 

To her surprise, he seated himself on the thresh- 
old at her feet, and took her hand in his. 

" You must be very lonely here," he said, 
kindly, while Thekla' s heart beat fast with joy 
and astonishment at his altered manner. 

" Ir^-that is — not to-day," stammered the young 
woman ; *' usually it is solitary." 

" I suppose your book has proved a pleasing 
companion," he said, willfully misunderstanding 



her; "but I do not think the monotony is vcfy 
good for you." 

H|3 words and manner, something reaembliiiK 
his old tender care and love for her, rendered 
Thekla 8i>eechle8s, and a quick flush rose and 
deepened in her sensitive face. An intense long- 
ing to tell him of her cousin's visit took po a aes siO B 
of her, and the confession was trembling on her 
lips, when prudence whispered : 

"Not now; wait until to-morrow. Nicbolas 
will have left the city then, and you can break to 
him that your motlier and ^ter are here, whSe 
his mad jealousv will not be aroused by aeeiag 
you and your cousin together." 

So she closed her lips, and the golden oppor- 
tunity slipped past. She waited tremblingly until 
the Professor spoke again. 

" I am contemplating a journey this evening, on 
which I should wish you to accompany me. ^bk 
little courage will be necessary, but the delightftil 
novelty of the sensation will quite repay you ;" 
and he proceeded to inform her of the contem- 
plated ascent. 

As I have said, Thekla was not naturally heroic, 
and her heart sank as her husband spoke : but aht 
forced a smile to her trembling lips, and gave a 
cheerful assent to the proposition. 

She dared not, when, as it seemed, his bean 
was turning again toward her, risk incurring fab 
displeasure by rerusinsr to accompany bim. 

"I will go," she said, with apparent conra^: 
and then, more timidly, " Ivan, to-morrow I wish 
to say something to you." 

"I shall be at your service — to-morrow," re- 
sponded the Professor, with a strange smile ; and, 
kissing her white hand, he walked past her into 
the cottage. 

The rest of this curious narrative is giren in Iht 
words of a deposition made by the little aeronaut 
before the city magistrates. 

" Honorable messieurs : I awaited, according to 
our compact, tbe Herr Professor, at the boor of 
midnight in the pleasure-gardens. There was a 
dead calm. The atmosphere was delightloL 
There was a full moon, and the stars were an- 
ffuiarly clear. Ail was locked in the ciost nro- 
found repose. Nature was reposing'herself, while 
— beautitul idea ! — Science was preparing for fresh 
discoveries, fresh wonders. I hM inflated the 
balloon, and arranged the ballast, to be in readi- 
ness for the departure when my colleague and hb 
companion should arrive, and, seated on the edge 
of the platform from which the ascent was to be 
made, I calmly smoked a cigarette. 

" Presently two forms emerged from a b08gr$tt 
close at hand, and, recognizing the Professor, I 
advanced to meet him. figure to yourselves, 
messieurs, m j surprise when I reconiized in hb 
campanion, madame his wife, who looked agitated, 
and not at all heroic. The eyes of Herr Professor 
sparkled in the moonlight. He carried in hb 
hand a small package, which I supposed to be hb 
machine, and which be laid carefully down on the 
platform. 

" The huge balloon was quivering, as though 
anxious to depart, and we hurried our prepara- 
tions. I arranged madame — a charming blonde, 
with a truly aristocratic nir— in the ^Ided car, and 
1 felt, as I touched her hand, that it was cold as 
ice. 

"* Madame is alam^ed,' I said, aside to the 
Professor. 

" * A momentary agitation,' he answered, iri the 
same tone. * My wife is devoted to science.' 

" * You think there is little danger, roonsieor?* 
she said, addressing me in a trembling voice. 

"*Very little, madame,' T answered her, 'when 
you are under the conduct of the Herr Professor 
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and ' I kissed mr hand, and laid it on mj 

beartto signifv myself. 

** She smile'd faiotir, and bowed, and glanced 
with affection at the t»rofeS80P, who was regard- 
ing the many ropes Which prev^jnted the bauoon 
from rising. 

"'How are we to manage?* be said. *I do 
not see how we are to get tree of the ropes t* 

" * Very simply,' I answered. * You will take 
jonr place witn madame, and I will untie all the 
oords save the centre one, which, foreseeing this 
difficnlty, I have arrangea to pass acrioss the car, 
binding it completely To the earth. I will then 
spring in, and, comfortably seated, will out the 
rope. Presto! we are gone! But how about 
yo«r machine?' 

•«*0h!' he said, lifting the parcel from the 
platform, *that is to be arranged when we are 
fairiT adrift.* 

**^It occupies a very minute space,* I re- 
mmrked, as he stepped iuto the car. 

" *Gk>od ideas are seldom cumbrous,* he an- 
swered, laughing, and 1 proceeded to untie the 
ropes, humming to myself, * Shadow Air* from 
'Dinorah.' 

" The Professor regarded me intently, while the 
eyes of madame, fnll ot melancholy, were fixed 
on the sky. As I finished my task I raised my 
head, and I perceived that he bad taken something 
from bis pocket, what it was I did not notice, as 
my gaze was suddenly fascinated by the horrible 
glare in his eyes. 

** Instead of leaping into the car, for a second I 
recoiled, and in that second there was the sharp 
gleam of steel in the cold moonlight, the rope, 
tense as iron, was cut, and partedVith a report 
like that of a revolyer, and the balloon shot up 
with inconceiyable Telocity. 

*' With distended eyes, I gazed up, and, leaning 
orer the edge of the' car, the hoarse voice of the 
madman reached me, quite faiui ahready in the 
distance. 

" * My good frieud, you have helped me to a rare 
revenge; here is your reward,' And the little 
package dropped at my feet. 

*• I could near the echo, as it were, of a fearful 
shriek, and then the quiet fell again, and I 
dropped to the ground senseless. 

*' In the morning I was found, and close by every 
roorael of ballast, flitng by the maniac from the 
balloon, and the oertam fate of himself and his 
unfortunate victim was in the mouths of all the 
people. 

*' I make this deposition in order to free myself 
from unjust suspicion, and beg to place in your 
hands the package, whi6h' proved to be a casket 
containing a necklace and ducal coronet, of emer- 
alds and diamonds.** 

Here the deposition of the aeronaut ends. 

A week afterward, a fishins-smack on the Bal- 
tic perceived floating on the water a curious 
objpect, which proved to be a partially collapsed bal- 
loon, the empty car of which was being dragged 
at a fearful speed through the dark billows of 
that lonely and stormy sea. 



Vhe Queen's Pavilion in the Palace 

of Baroda^ India. 

Baboda is the capital of the Gnicowar, one of 
the most powerful rajahs in India. The palaces 
of the king and houses of the nobles are peculiar 
in their arrangement. The lower entrance is by 
a narrow staircase, ending at a trap-door, where 
guards are posted, and where one man could keep 
a bimdred at bay, as they can reaeh him only one 
by one. From story to story, similar precautions 
ara taken. The lower stoniBs are occupied by 



^^nards and nervants. The nj>per story teruioates 
m a terrace, around which, m the coolest^ purest 
air, are the apartments of the royal or noole per- 
sonages. The structure is of wood, and seems 
wonderfully unsafe, as the foundation is a moist 
earth, and the ants and other insects pecnliariy 
destmetlTe to wood. One always expects to hear 
of some of these stmctures crushing to earth 
without a warning, but no such acoiaent is re- 
corded. 

There is nothing about the Palace of Baroda so 
striking as its immense size. The rooms are fur- 
nished xrixh great luxury and Eastern pomp. The 
queen and her ladies are inclosed in the zenana, of 
which our illufitration shows one of the graceful 
pavilions. The nautch-girls, or bayaderes, are 
exempt from this seclusion. They go about 
where they please, even into the presence of 
royalty, sittin^^ down without ceren^ony, and 
chatting with his royal highness with the utmost 
ease. 

In the evenings, lutes resound on all sides, the 
rooms and terraces are lighted up, and amid t>ril- 
liant groups these nautch-girls dance and sinf|^, 
giving the idea of a general holiday ; but amid )t 
all, the king and his counselors gravely discuss 
the aflairs oi state. 



A Borne in the Wilderness. 

Long years ago, a caravan of white-hooded 
wagons, drawn oy plodding ox-teams, wound 
slowly through the dense forests 6f old Virginia, 
carrymg a company of neighboring famihes to 
anotner region of forests, bordering the beautiful 
streams which flow northward to the broad Ohio. 
The section to which they were going is now 
called Kentucky. ( 

Old Billy Whitley, who afterward became a 
famous hunter, in comj^any with Daniel Boone, 
was, with his wife and children, among the movers. 
Mr. Kinkaid, a tall, dark-haired man, was also of 
the number, taking out to the new home his 
pretty wife, and a family of two boys and three 
uttle girls. Besides several other families, there 
was a doctor, a miller, and a shoemaker in the 
company. The .shoemaker was unmarried, and 
although quite young, he was nicknamed "Old 
Bach,* just tor the sake of a little fun in a lone- 
some region. 

While they laughed and jested, the sun hid in 
the forest, and sent long shadows to meet tbe 
coming wagons. A halt was ordered upon the 
bank of a clear stream. Teams were unyoked, 
and turned out to graze. Cows were milked. 
Children carried water and gathered sticksj^nd 
soon bright tires blazed along the hillside. Then 
boiling coflee, frying meat and baking corn- 
dodgers filled the air with whispers of the coming 
feast. Supper was eaten with *^ hunger sauce." 

The moon and stars shone down upon the 
camp; frogs chanted from the brook; crickets 
piped in the grass, and sorrowful whip-poor-wills 
cried in tbe dark, lone forest. 

Men smoked, told stories, and cleaned their 
rifles around the camp-fires. Children crept into 
wagons, and went to sleep, while mothers washed 
dishes, and made ready for the early breakfast of 
the coming mom. After a time, fires grew dim, 
and all slept, save tbe nlffl)|r watch, who, with 
loaded gun, warily listenea tor the stealthy step 
of the dusky foe. At break of dawn, tbe camp 
was astir, fires were rekindled, breakfast cooked 
and hastily eaten, and when the sun shot his first 
arrows of li^ht through the dim forest, the train 
was in motion. Thus thejr journeyed day after 
day, and thus they rested nischt after night, until 
they came into a lovely solitude of hills and vai- 
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lejB, where tbey baih cabins, fenced fields, and 
planted a Spring crop. 

Daniel Boone c ime over to see the new settlers. 
Then the Indiaos swore vengeance against ererj 
paleface that ha bored their foe. Still, men 
plowed; the crops grew; the mill went round:' 
the doctor, with sadole-bags upon his arm, looked 
Terj wise^ the shoemaker heeled and toed old 
boots and shoes, and all, busr with new home- 
cares, and pleased with the beauty of land, of 
rock and river, seemed to forget the danger which 
was gathering from far and near. 

" Whar you boun' for. Old Bach?" asked Dick 
Kinkaid, one sunny afternoon, as the merry shoe- 
maker sauntered out with his rifle on his shoulder. 

** Vm thinkin' to pop over some game, an' 'vite 
the neighbors to dinner in my cabin?" 

Dick laughed at thouffbt of the dinner-to-b« ; 
and the shoemaker strucl far out into the forest. 
A nimble fawn, startled by his footsteps, bounded 
rapidly before him. He fired, and as the echoes 
died away, from thickets stalked forth warriors, 
painted and plumed, who took away his ffun, 
bound his hands behind him, and marched bun a 
prisoner to their camp, where he was fed, and 
carefully guarded. 

The next day. the Indians felled trees, and built 
two parallel walls of logs, about twelve feet apart. 
Night came, and the shoemaker was stripped of 
his clothing, and bound to a stake, half way 
between these walls. When he saw the savages 
apply the torch to each of the log walls, his terror 
caused him to leap, and snap the wi^es that bound 
him. Seeking to escape at one end of this fiery 
furnace, he was met by twenty braves, who stood 
with drawn bows. Racing to the other end, again 
he met a score of braves, with arrows drawn in 
deadly aim. He rushed against their weapons, 
courting death by wounds, that he mi^ht escape 
the torture of being roasted alive. With barbar- 
ous glee, they thrust him back into the flames. 
At the other end of the death-lane, he rushed 
again upon warriors, who pierced ois broiling 
body wiih pine splinters. Blinded with smoke, 
and maddened with burning pain, he leape^ he 
shrieked, and ran to and fro between the nery 
walls. ■ 

An old squaw had huns a biff iron kettle, filled 
with water, at one end of the blazing pile. Near 
the ketUe stood a naked papoose, four or five 

Sears old. Every time the poor shoemaker would 
irow himself upon the pme splinters, tjiis pa- 
poose would clap his hands upon his sides, and 
scream wiUi delight Finally, the shoemaker, tor- 
tured to madness, seized the papoose by the heels, 
and plunged him, head first, into the kettle of 
boiling water. 

Braves dropped their arrows, and rushed for 
the kettle. Toe shoemaker bounded out, and 
rushed for the forest. Braves seized torches, and 
fen upon his trail. The night was dark; the 
torches blinded those who carried them, but did 
the shoemaker good service, by keeping bis pur- 
suers in view. He grew foot-sore, andwas wot i 
with pain and burning. They gained upon him ; 
he gave up hope ; then, suddenly spviuff a hv Uo y 
log, he crept quickly in. His heart beat so load, 
he thouffht they would hear the echo in the log. 
He could only lie still, and listen. Nearer they 
came, with yells of rage, and whoops of ven- 
geance. A deet foot sounded upon the log. 

** I am gone !" thooffht the shoemaker. 

Whoops rang far out in the forest. With an- 
swering whoops the warrior waved his torch, and 
bounded from the log. 

Fainter and fainter grew the war-cry. The 
shoemaker looked out. Straight up toward the 
dark sky shot the flames from the burning logs, 
but the torches had disappeared. Stealthily ne 
ventured into the tell-tale forest Seizing grape- 



vines and low-hanging branches, be swong frasi 
tree to tree to bresJc ms trail ; then, walking and 
creeping by turns, he reached a little BtreaoL io 
which he waded some distance, and again tooi to 
the woods. When morning dawned, ne was neir 
the settlement 

The next afternoon, Dick Kinkaid bounded iate 
his father's cabin, crying out : 

"Ob, mother! Old Bach is lying out b tbc 
corn-field, naked as the day he was bom os. 
The Injuns has roasted him alive, an' he^s Inled % 
papoose to rags in thar big mush-kitUe. He toU 
me 'bout it his own self." 

** How kin a man talk when he's roaated slJTe, 
bovr 

^* Wall, be ain't done brown dead yit, but be*! 
orful sizzled Uke, an' they stuck bim chock AiIl 
uv pine splinters. He sez the Injuns has tok to 
the warpath, an' we*Il all be massa — masn- 
somethin' or another, ef we don't take to tk 
fort" 

" Here; run quick with this shirt an' briefaes, 
an' call father to dinner. He'll help bring in OU 
Bach. I knowed the day we come out uv ok 
Yirginny we'd all be massacred: but, tiie Lord 
'ave mercy on us, I didn't think 'twould a cone 
so soon. Sally, you run down to the spring, tB* 
grab two double han's-full o* elder posies, rofij, 
hist up to the loft, an' fetch down a hunk o' tdler 
an' a mite o' beeswax. I'll stue up some elder- 
salve fur Old Bach— that's orfhl bealin' truck." 

While the family sat around the dinner-table, 
Mrs. Kinkaid walked several times to the door, 
and looked anxiously toward the forest Shad- 
ing her face with her hand, she saw her youn^ , 
boy racing homeward, at a fearful rate. Rushii^ 
past his mother, and sinking into a sest near Ins ' 
father. Jack cried out, between bis ga^ for 
breatii: 

'* The Injuns has dug up the hatchet, aad 
is comin' for our scalps ! Uncle Billy's goia* 
to sen' Aunt Sally an' the chiPren to tbe 
fort this evenin'. Dan Boone an' him's mo' 
up the West Fork to-night The redakiii 
has been down thar, burnln' the honaes as' 
murderin' the men. an' carryin* off women aa* 
chil'ren. Uncle BiUy sayi, father, that you matf 
sen' us all to the fort right awav ; an' lie aaji ef 
you'll take the short cut througn the Claris', joi 
lin kitch up with him an* Dan 'fore thev^naeh 
the settlement He sez the men's flookin' hi like 
blackbirds, and the way they'll give it to the red- 
skins'll be a caution." 

« £f Uncle Billy and Dan wants me to help tbraib 
them Injuns, I'm in fur it ; but I ain't goin' to 
sen' mother and you youngsters down to that air 
old fort to starve to aeath. £f we kin stay here 
long 'nough to git the crops in fur Winter use, 
then thar^l be some sense 'nout talkin' 'boot the 
fort Why, tbar's a fort tuU o' women ao' yoong 
uns thar now. an' nothin' under the sun for 'em 
to eat but bar' s meat. Uncle Billy an' Daa Boone 
had a deal sight better plow thu* com ao* hoe 
thar taters, 'stead uv flvin' all over creation, pop- 
pin' away at Injuns all Summer. Them twoi 
allers spilin' fur a fight" 

'* l^obert, don't talk that way 'bout Uncle BiHj; 
he's good to Aunt Sally," said Mrs. Kinkaid. 

" Yes. he's mighty good. He sends her to tbi 
fort with the young uns when he knows tbar^i 
nothin* thar to eat He puts a rifle in her hao'i, 
an' says, * Ef the Injuns comes, shoot 'en.' Fto 
my part, I'd rather be burned to death an' doee 
with it, than to be mouths starvin' to death." 

*'Hol' on, Kinkaid. You dunno noihin' 'tiB 
what you're talkin' 'bout I vow by the tioe 

Sou're half-roasted you'll swar it's a lutrd vay It 
ie." 
" Wall, Old Bach, you've had a to^gb oi^ 
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tiMtf 8 Ik fact, an* yoo must jist bonk op here till 
joo get in mnnin' order agin." 

** No, Kinkaid ; yonr dinner^s gnv me a good 
Bettin* np. Mj burns is migbtj sore, it seems like 
dMth to more, but it's sure death to staj here. 
I must sit into that fort to-night, an' nurse up 
tiU r m in fishtin' tnm ; then FU jine Uncle Billy 
an' Dan. I re had a taste ut the tender mercies 
QT them 'ar red devils ; ef tbej ooteb me agin, 
they'll skin me alive ; an' ef ther ootoh me here, 
they'll bum every soul of you, Jiouse an' all. 1 
teU you, Bob Kinkaid, you're a fool ;" and down 
eame the blistered hand of the shoemaker on the 
table, with a thump which made spoons and knives 
rattle upon the plates. '* iTes, you're wus Uian a 
fool, ei you don't take vour women and young 
uns to the fort. Silver Heels and Thunder Cloua 
is spected everv day to reach camp here, with 
banos o* trainea warriors. They swar death to 
the paleface, an' war to the knife, till every 
oibin's laid in ashes." 

Mrs. Kinkaid and the children plead with tears 
io ffo to the fort. 

''If 8 jist a biff skeer; more smoke than fire. 
You're safe 'nougn here," said Mr. Kinkaid. ** We 
never hurt no ln)un^. They hain't nothin' to 
'venge on us. I'll take care uv yon, an' you won't 
siarve nuther." Then, lighting his pipe, he 
walked away to his plow. 

The shoemaker put on a short gown and petti- 
coat, tied on a large sun-bonnet that hid his face, 
and, with a chip4)asket on his arm, hobbled away, 
pretending to oe an old woman picking berries ; 
and, in this disguise, he reached the fort. 

Mra. Kinkaid did np the work for Saturday 
afternoon, then taking; her work-basket, seated 
herself by the open window, on the shady side of 
the cabin. An nour passed by, then suddenly a 
shadow darkened the sunlight on the floor. Jan, 
Kinkaid looked up with a thrill of horror to see 
the painted chief before her. Other warriors 
followed in his footsteps. The children crept in. 
cowering with fear. The mother stood pale ana 
calm as a statue, feeling that the hour of their 
doom had come. The children crowded nearer 
and nearer, clinging to the mother's dress ; their 
breath came quick and short, yet they uttered no 
cry. • 

The chief took a saddle from the wall, and, 
binding it to the mother's back, drove her out. 
and the children after her. He tnen commanded 
the cabin to be fired. The Indians asked for 
'*Kaid," as they called him. His wife could 
see his head above the waving com, yet^ knowing 
tf they found him they would jcill him with fearful 
tortures, hbe would not tell where he was ; but, 
silently, with her little ones, marched on to meet 
a fearful doom. 

They had gone a few miles, when the youngest 
child, not yet three years old, grew tired, and 
began to cry. The old chief tieaa rope, that he 
had taken from the cabin, about its neck, and, as 
they all marched on, a ''brave" ierked the home- 
pet over stumps and stones. Tne mother's face 
grew frantic, yet no word escaped her quivering 
lips; the little sisters sobbed aloud, while the 
boys walked with clinched hands and heaving 
breasts. At the end of half an hour Dolly's our» 
wera cut away, and her lifeless body tossed into 
a deep ravine. All listened breathlessly as the 
dear little form sank into the dark water. 

A few more hours of toilsome marching brought 
the company to the encampment. The squaws 
came out with songs and dances to meet the re- 
turning warriors. At sight of the ptrisoners they 
uttered loud cries of joy. When all were marche<i 
within the circle of wigwams, the chief ordered 
the children to the forest. The mother sprang 
forward, and, with wild screams, pressed to her 
heart one after another of her darlings, llie 



squaws tore her away, and the terrified little 
beings were borne by savage arms into the forest, 
dimmed by the shades of evening. Th^ southern 
breeze, sweepiiig mournfully past, mingled its sob 
with the wail ofthe dying innocents. 

With the dawn of the Sabbath morning the sun 
looked down on a calm world of beauty. The 
din of the war-dance soon jarred upon the solemn 
dlence. The wretched mother saw home aloft 
the trophies which the soalping-knife had severed 
from tne heads of her darlings. little Sally's 
curis nestled lovingly beside Polfy' s straight golaen 
tresses ; on either side were the darker locks, 
she had so often put back from the brows of her 
noble bo^s ; while, above alL hung the baby curls 
cut off m the wilderness. Savage hands thrust 
these treasures in the face of the frantic mother. 
E veiT morning, so long as she remained a captive, 
this barbarous indignity was ropeated. 

A month passed away, and Mrs. Kinkaid gave 
birth to a little boy. The first wail of her infant 
filled her heart with anguish. She felt that soon 
another victim would be laid on the altar as the 

Eurchase-price of a home in the wilderness. To 
er surprise, the squaws laid the child beside her, 
and gave her herb tea to drink. They nursed her 
tenderly until forty days passed by, when she and 
the baby were taken around the camp, then left 
to go and come with the squaws. 

One year of weary days and weeping nights 
dragged on. Through the long Summer days the 
sorrowful mother, with her child at her knee, 
worked the beaded moccasins as she sat In deep 
shade by the hidden stroamlet. Here the Indian 
girls and children came to bathe. One day a 
graceful, laughing crcaturo^ springing from the 
water, seized the white child in her arms, and 
bounded back into the stream ; then, seating her- 
self on a rock, she flung the little one from her. 
Just as it was roady to sink, she fiprang forward, 
and threw her arms about it. When the child 
regained its broath again, she throw it out to 
straggle with the current. The mother knelt, and 
beggM with tears for her child. Finally, Winona 
placed the little creature, worn and weeping, in 
the mother's arms. 

Day after day was re-enacted this scene, painful 
alike to mother and child. Alter some weeks, the 
scroams of terror were changed to screams of 
joy, and the little one wonla venture into the 
stream without waiting for his Indian guide ; then, 
sitting in the water up to his shoulders, he 
would chatter to the babv in the brook, holding 
up his little dimpled hands, while the drops drip- 
ping from his fingers made dimples on the 
water. 

Two more years passed by, and a treaty of 
peace granted exchange of prisoners. Again Mrs. 
Kinkaid stood by her husband's side, and placed 
in his arms their child of sorrow. 

Dnring these three years the shoemaker, Mr. 
Kinkaid, Billv Whitley and Daniel Boone had 
been contending against the Indians. The fort 
had been garrison^ by women. These women 
were commanded by " Sauaw Whitley," as the 
Indians called her. They lived upon bear's meat, 
and other game, sent in from the men without. 
When the chilcu^n marched out of the fort, a 
stranger placed bread before them, and they 
turned from it, not knowing what it was. When 
the treaty of peace was signed, the chief requested 
that " Sqnaw Whitley " and one of his warriors 
should snoot at a mark. The Indian missed his 
aim ; ** Squaw Whitley " hit the mark. In wrath, 
the old chief took away his gun, saying, ** A braTO 
that lets a squaw beat him must shoot with bow 
and arrow." 

Often have 1 heard this story from my mother's 
lips. " Squaw Whitlev " was my mother's grand- 
mother, and Mrs. Kinkaid was my mother's aunt. 
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A Question* • 

0%^once'I knew a maiden 

With bair like yellow gold. 
And eyes like parple paaiiea. 

When first tbelr leaves tuuold. 
And cheeks like roses blowing 

Beside the bedge-row ways, 
Wben all the world was happy 

In Bweet, sweet Sommer aayB. 

I loved ber, but the angels 

Had love snrpassing mine. 
For they wooed her, and tbey won her. 

And at the day's decline. 
She crosBcd the snnset portals 

To JoiD them, fiir away. 
And took the sunshine with her 

From out the Summer day. 

Oh, darhn?, over yonder. 

What can your clear eyes see? 
The mystery of heaven. 

The lifis that is to be I 
Does rest, like peace at nightCaU, 

Come down about your way? 
Ob I darling, tell me, tell me I 

Ob, answer me^ T pray t 
And, darlinff, cell me truly. 

For I so long to know. 
Is the ungel-love mor« tender 

Than mine ? For I love you so 1 



The Singnlar BTeiglibor. 

All persons who knew him would have been 
ready to admii, with united voice, that John 
Casemate possessed more than usual acumen. 
No pair oi eyes could see further than his own 
into either a millstone, u horse, or a human beioff ; 
nor would even John himself have denied it. In 
fact, his acutenesB of mental vision was not only 
the pride of his life, but he was ever ready to 
employ il, whether for the public or his immediate 
private benefit, and he had well earned the repu- 
tation of beinp about the best witness in the 
county. It would not have been easy to have 
conjured up a case wherein John Casemate could 
not produce new facts for the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant, or both. Nevertheless, there bad been 
one inscrutable, and, therefore, intolerable sphinx, 
intruded upon the by no means narrow neld of 
John Casemate's observation, and this disturbing 
riddle had been perversely thrust, for his sins, 
directly under his nose, so to speaK. 

John's farm was a good one, none better ; and 
his house, also a good one, stood right on one 
corner of it, at the cross-roads ; and there was but 
one other house near it, for more than a quarter 
of a mile. That house, however, also of fair ex- 
terior, stood right across the way; and John 
would almost have ffiven his bay mare to have 
known who owned the next white-painted build- 
ing, and the few dozens of carelessly kept acres 
around it. 

^t was rumored at the county seat that there 
were half a dozen unrecorded deeds afloat some 
where, and it had been several times sold for 
taxes: but no one could tell who bought it m. 
John knew of long stretches of time ^vhen that 
house, with all its furniture in it, had been alto- 
gether unoccupied ; and then he knew of other 
things, over which be shook his thoughtful head, 
and neld his wise tongue, for he was sure, in bis 
own mind, that the dav would come when all his 
knowledge was needed. 

As for the present occupant, and so his nearest 
neighbor, Major Lynley was a worse riddle than 
the house and land, titles, tax-titles and all. 
Lynley had only come in the Summer, and now 
it was October, and his entire household consisted 
of his uglv black cook; but, althongh he had 
fixed up things a Utile, and. made himself com- 



fortable, he ahowed no diaposition to do anjUung 
at farming. 

" Too much of a gentleman for that," tboo^ 
John, *'and he seema to have plenty o£ money; 
but he isn't here half the time. I'd try to |iwiiii 
him again, but he don't take to it kindly, and I 
don't want to get him mad; leastwise, not tiU 
Fre sold him the bay mare. He knows siie'a fast, 
and I've always made out to have her bdiave 
straight every time he's seen her." 

There the two bouses stood, John Casemate^s 
and his queer neighbor's, with only the narrow 
road between them ; and ten miles away to the 
north was one railroad, and nearly as far to the 
west was another^ and they crossed each other 
at Gorster, that city where so many railways met 
and crossed, going every which way. John had 
studied the map once or twice, wben he eame 
home very late from town^when Gorster had 
looked like a geographical spider in the middle of 
a ereat web, with nundreds and hundreds of black 
nulway lines spinning out in all directions. There 
were not nearly so many to a man who examined 
the map in the morning. There were stfttaons, 
big and little, all along both lines, like beads on 
threads; but the handiest one for John was 
Currum, to the westward, though it was wise to 
be well posted on the railway time-tables^ for 
there were not many trains that could find leiaore 
from their olher work to stop at Curmm. 

This being the state of affairs, there was little 
left for John to do but to look out for his farm, 
cultivate ibe good graces of Major Lynley, 
praise up his bay mare when occasion permitte<], 
and wait the sure and silent course of events that 
had so often, m Umes gone by, carried him 
triumphantly into the witness-box, or made him 
the honored oracle of the hour. 

The major, as he had come to be entitled, by 
the aid oi the post-office and the many letters that 
came to him there, was evidently a man who bad, 
or who had had, a good deal of business; but 
no owt knew to whioh of the great cities his fre- 
quent ioumev^ carried him, or if, indeed, be did 
not go to alT of them. More than once he bad 
induced John Casemato to drive him over to 
Ourrum in his buggy, and on these oceasions the 
bay mare had been made to put her beat foot fore- 
most. John was sure that the bay mare's day 
would come, and so, at last^ it did. 

it seemed as if the riddle over the way grew 
more and more sphinx-like day by day — a&d 
John's life would have been a burden to him but 
for his faith in. hmisetf and in the powo* of un- 
dving watchfulness.'' There were so many thmes 
about Major Lynley utterly out of iou&t wiu 
all ordinary conceptions of h^w anybody but a 
thorough-going mystery oughrto be conducted. 

'* I rather guess Fll have to own that bay mare 
of yours, after all," were the words that smote 
on JohL Casemate's ear, as he aod his riddle were 
gome home together from Currum, at the double- 
quick, at the end of one of the major's protracted 
excursions. A cut at the bay mare, ana an extra 
burst of speed, were necessary to John's feelings, 
if only by way of punctuation^ but, before thev 
got to tbeir doors, the bargain was cd^icludec^ 
with the sole stipulations that, while John was 
to have the nee oi her for a few days, she was to 
be paid for on the morrow. 

*^ I'll only want to drive over to Curmm and 
back, p-rhaps," said John; **and, Imybow, FU 
put ner rignt into your stable. She s as safe 
there as ativwhere." 

'* All rig^t," replied the major; " you can oome 
over in the mommg and get your money. Yoo 
can have the mare any time, unless I happen to 
need her that day." 

John Casemate had rarely made a more thor- 
oughly (prati^ing sale, and he did honestly hope 
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thfti the mare would make oni to keep tip her 
reputation, although be was well aware that mt;re 
speed was not, by any means, her only prominent 
obaracteristic. 

The next morning's appointment was faithfully 
kept on both sides, and tbe three hundred dollars, 
at which the mare had been valued, were duly 
paid, in such crisp and appetizing bank-notes as 
made John's heart ache that he bad not stuck for 
fifty more. His business at Corrum that day 
was of no more particular importance; but he 
drove oyer, nevertheless, if only^ to realize the 
tinasual siae of his bargain, and it was well into 
the erening before he started homeward. Even 
then his movements were hastened by a somewhat 
milooked-for occurrence. 

When the way-train for Gorster stopped at the 
** station," there stepped from it two very decent- 
looking men, who were shortly made known to 
John Casemate as being anxious to reach Major 
Lynley's place that night. 

" Nothing easier," said John, with a glow of 
hope at his stomach j ** I'll drive you over myself. 
I'm his next neighbor." 

So said, so done ; and never in his life had John 
Casemate enjoyed such excellent company. The 
way those two men submitted to the most auda- 
cious pumping was something surprising. He 
could not ask a qnestion, about themselves or 
anything else, that they did not answer ofl-hand, 
an<^ they took the greatest interest in all he bad 
to say, about either nimself, Mi\jor Lynley, or tbe 
bay mare. 

*' If U be late when yon set there," said John, 
*' and the major ^oes to bedearly ; but he's a very 
clerer fellow, he is— a right good sort of a neigh- 
bor." 

'* Oh, it'll he all right," said one of the men. 
** He'll be glad to see us^ for, you see, we have 
important business with him." 



''Oh, yes, of course," said John; and so it 



E roved; tor when they had stirred up, first the 
lack cook, and then the sphinx himself, bis 
welcome was most cordial, only he forgot to ask 
bis neighbor to come in. 

Perhaps it was the latter fact that set John to 
thinkinff, and when that was once done, bis 
tboughu grew upon him at a rate that was per- 
lectly amazing. 

In half an hour his natural acnteness had driven 
him nearly wild, for there was a good deal that 
was remarkable about those two men. They were 
well-dressed, to be sure, and all that, but John 
was by no means certain he would know either of 
them if he should meet him a^ain, and what was 
more, he had an awful idea, fast growing into a 
mental conviction, that they were both of them 
akmbd! 

••And if so, what for?" 

John bad received the pay for the bay mare, 
but he was sure the major nad other money about 
the premises, llieht be a good deal of it ! 

Sleep, of the ordinary kind, was impossible un- 
der such circumstances, and the next morning 
found John abroad before even his usual early 
hour, and abroad meant in tbe road before his 
house and that of his singular neighbor. 

All was silent and peaceable in tbe dim light of 
tbe cool Autumn morning, but who should say 
what invisible scenes tbe eyeless night had wit- 
nessed? John's imagination was crowded with 
questions which the still dwelling over the way 
made no effort to answer. 

Tbe carriage-way to Major Lynley's stable was 
excellently paved with tan bark, after the fashion 
of the vicmaffe, but for all that, John's quick ears 
now detected the smothered sound of horses' feet, 
and the faint rattle of well-greased wheels, and in 
a moment more Major Lynley, all alone, led the 



bay mare out into the road, with the buggy behind 
her. 

•' Hullo, John !" said his neighbor, iilra low and 
quiet voice ; •• want to run over to Gurrum and 
back with me, this fine morning? Fve got to 
send a telegram, and 1 must make quick work 
of it." 

John was accustomed to have good luck come 
to him in all sorts of ways, and so, without a 
quiver to express unusual emotion, he lightly 
sprang into the buggy, toUowed by the major. 
Hardly had the bay mare made a dozen strides, 
before John thought he heard the sound of a win- 
dow in the house suddenly thrown up with a bang, 
and then, as they swept on, there followed them 
a torrent of loud-voiced exclamations, of which 
there were many that had a marvelously vehement 
tone ; but the major's whip fell sharply, and the 
mare did her very best, while a strong feeline 
came over John Casemate that the time was a baa 
one for asking questions. 

•• The mare^s paid for, anyhow," considered he, 
•' and it's his own lookout if he kills her." 

Currum was reached in less time than John had 
deemed within tbe mare's capacity, and then the 
major begged him to be so eood as to stir up the 
telegraph operator, and find when the next train 
came in. 

**0b, I can tell you that," said John. ••It's 
half-post five now, 'and no train stops here till 
after ten." 

••Well, then, please have that message sent, 
and then you'd oetter get back home again as 
quick as ever you can." 

There was something odd in the latter injunc- 
tion, but the strangeness of it was fiffrfully multi- 
plied to John Casemate, when his hammering and 
shouting at tbe telegraph office had at last achieved 
a success, and he had returned from his confab 
with the sleepy operator, for not a trace of the 
major or the mare, or the buegy, did the sunrise 
reveal between Currum and tne horizon. 

•* Gone to Gorster, sure's you live !" at the end 
of the lonsest breath he had ever drawn, nor was 
his natural acuteness in tbe least degree at fault, 
for the major had gone to Gorster— and beyond. 

John sat down on the station platform, feeling 
as if his sphinx was eating him up, nor did he 
move until aroused by the crack and clatter of 
something that came pounding along the road, 
and that he promptly recosnized as an old wreck 
of a sulky from the majors bamvard, drawn .^by 
one of his own plow-horses. On the perilous Out- 
side of this queer machine two men were clinging 
in their shivering shirtsleeves. 

•'It's a wonder it held together," said John: 
but he was with them by the time they reached 
the sround. 

••No use to ask him any questions now " said 
one of the men. •• He isn t half such a fool as we 
thought he was." 

•• No— just arrest him ; hut we'd better search 
him at once." 

John Casemate's brain was in a whirl, but his 
pockets were inside out before he could decide 
what question to ask. 

•• AU right," said the man ; •• here's a whole roll 
of the stuff. Some sort they passed in the West, 
and the best I ever saw." 

Crisp, beautiful bank-notes they were, the price 
of the hay mare that John Casemate was never to 
see again ; but they came very near to bringing 
him in as something more than a witness. 

An oracle he certainly became, although a fur 
investigation saved him from being tned as an 
aceompliee of Major Lynley. As for tbe two de- 
tectives who had so nearl v captured •• the great 
American counterfeiter," tney were compelled to 
confess that they had deemed their nray so seenie, 
and he himself so upsuspl^ious of tneir. lining any 
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otborUunorhUowDBoH.thiiHbeylianaecided to 
linre a nicbt's rest and take bim in the morning. 

When tbe noiae of irbeels had brokeo tbeir 

moniinfi nap. they hid awakened la find Ibat not 

f bad ttieir bird taken »iDg, bnt he bad hi 



eluding the warrant for hi 



■jtbiag of tbeira worth hiving; ii 
ig the warrant for his arregt. KoTerlbeles 
Casemate cbduoI lell to (bis da; who awi 



So«r they SImtb in Oliiiis* 

A FBLLov who bas been shaTed in China utb 
that hii barber Snt stropped the mar on hia le'ii, 
Bod then did tbe BhtTiDg without vaj lather. The 
cnatomer remonstrated, but was told that tbe 
lather was entirely useless, and had a tendency to 
make the hair alio' and tough, and was, tberetore, 
never used bv persona who bad aaj-knowled^ of 
the face and its appendages. 

After the beard bad been taken alT— imd it was 
done in a very abort time— the barber took a long, 
sharp, needle-shaped spoon, and began to explore 
his customer's aan. He brought up from numer-. 



ou« little crerices bill of wax and dirt, that lud 
bean accamuUtiug since hia childhood. Tbe bar- . 
bar suddenly twisted his subject's neck to one ' 
side in such a manner that it cracked aa if tbe 
vertebra bad been dialocated. 

"Hold on !" shouted the party, alarmed Tor tbe 
safety of hia neck. 

" All rijcht I" replied the toasor; " me do Imrl 
you;' and he coatinned to Jerk snd twiit tfae 
nack until it was sa limber as an old lady's dbb- 
rag. Ue then fell to beating tbe back, fanaA 
ar.Tis and sides with bis Sits, then be paqoMM 
the muscles until Ihey fairly glowed with'Oa 
beating they received. Be then daahsd a baafctl 
of cold water over hia man dried (he akbUMb 
towe.s, and declared that his work ivos fl«Bi. 
Price, two cents. 

Far practical iife genius is ss useful ae ■ tsie- 



constantly on the change, like a rolliaic 
:r shifting, sick and dissatisBed. 
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priooiple, ID ettrnest in bia deTense cf right, so 
foi-sl to truth, that the torture* of tbe rack iroald 
bure bad no power lo sbske him from the pedestal 
□f honest conviction ; but proud meo and precise 
men hare nometimes been koowu to malia a mis- 
take, end John Macombcr'B blunder was a bad 
one for both of us. 

As Uia day on which I nas eipecting him ad- 
Tuced, In Eoma incomprehensible wa; I fouad 
myself growing very nervous Beading and vrrit- 
ine were both equally out of the queslioa, and 
for the first time during the aaaaon, I declined to 
Join the compnny of bathers. 1 wauled my lele- 
gnun as soon aa it arrived — wanted to be assured 



IS A BOAT. 



be man of my choice was certainly to be 
He tbat evening, so I waited for it, not for a 
nt doubting but it would arrive, as John 
over, up to this time, disappointed me. 
en the operator at last said, withaconscions 
le in his busy eye, '*! rather think Mr. 
nber hns forgotten vou to-day/' I found that 
frequenting the o^ce a little too much for 
taste, and after tbat remained in my room, 
tting every moment a servant with the pre- 
dociiment. The hours dragged past. Seven 
:k came, and no telegram ; and not until 
lid I give up the last hope. I tried to oom- 
ayselt with the reflection that Saturday was 
two days further on, and succeeded so well 
jnquenng my disappointment, that nine 
3k found me with a party of friends on the 
I before the house, listening to the entrancing 
c of the orchestra. 

'his is Mr. Eustace," said my brother-in-law, 

' Minnie's husband. "A friend of mine 

New York, Kate. Miss Harris — ^Mr. £u- 

;** and I looked up to find a very handsome 

intelligent-looking man, who had, judging 

appearances, come to Long Branch with tbe 

tion of being well entertained. I saw im- 

ately that Fred expected I should do mj best 

is line, and as John was away, and Minnie pre- 

;d from joining us on account of indisposi- 

I decided that it would not only be a 

ant thing to do, but was really a courtesv 

elatives had a richt to expect of me. I think 

3W. When I told vou tbat John Macomber 

a proud man^ I did not tell you that he was 

jealous. I did not know it myself until the 

I am coming to now. 

^o John basivt come down?" continued Fred. 

siness pressing, 1 suppose. Would you like 

alk on the beach, Eustace? If so, I think 

will show you the way —eh, Kate ?*' 

^^ertainly," I replied, *' if Mr. Eustace desires 

and ot course Mr. Eustace did, and it did 

eem strange, or in the least opposed to my 

ion as an engaged Wbman, wnen, with my 

on this gentleman's arm, we started for a 

of the beach. The moon was partially ob- 

ed. Huge banks of cloud drifted at mter- 

over her Tair golden face, completelv shutting 

•m si^ht. It was a weird, beautiful evening, 

the time for a walk arm-in-arm with one's 

'—a night to fascinate, to woo, the best and 

oliest. 

ere was no pleasure in this stroll, and very 
diversion. I would much rather nave been 
y own room alone. Ob, how the sea moaned 
^oaned, and tossed and roared 1 The great 
ivs splashed in at our feet, almost drowning 
voices as we slowly trod the sand. I had no 
to find with my companion. He was a most 
nplisbed conversationalist genial, witty, 
thoroughly alive to tbe use and mystery of 

Veil, well," said he, gayly, after a long pause, 
3 will never do I 1 make it a point. Miss 
is, to nurse tbe sentimental only so long as 
ntributes to my peace of mind, invariably 
mg mv colors at the first symptom of melan- 
'. Why, there's ft tug at my heart-strings 
rery moment." 

ried to reply ; but a strangely familiar step 
id us attracted my attention. Mr. Eustace 
nued, apparentlv unaware of my nervous- 
and still dreamily : 

am sometimes half inclined to believe, 
;b, that an occasional sensation of this kind 
s to assist in the establishment of one's 

ua\ equilibrium, and " 

it then the moon emerged from its biding- 
; the step which had brought my heart with 
ck bump to my throat, rapidly parsed ns ; a 



deepj hard, but well-known voice, laid, " Good 
evening. Miss Harris," and for a bria second 
my eyes met John Macomber' s. My hand most 
have trembled, tor my companion looked down 
into my face with an expression of deep solici- 
tude, as he said : 

" Excuse me, Miss Harris ; but what has alarmed 
you? Surely not the gentleman who iust shot 

fast us with such velocity? He did Iook savagi^ 
must confess ! Would you like to return now f' 

** If you please I" I answered, striving in Tain 
to keep my voice steady. I never knew what 
that man thought of me~never cared mach, it is 
true—and never comprehended how I reached 
the hotel, or whether the farce of conversation 
was kept up or not; I had but one thought — and 
that one, John. How had it all happened? Why 
had he come in this mysterious manner — m manner 
so entirely at variance with anything I had ever 
conceived of his disposition, anything he bad 
ever shown me ? Why had be followed me to the 
beach? My brother-in-law must have directed 
him ; but, if so, why did he pass me in that dread- 
ful fashion ? 

** Why, how pale you are !" exclaimed Fred, as 
I hurriedly inanlred if he had seen John. 

''Seen him? No. He hasn't been here — at 
least, not to my knowledge : I should think vou 
had seen a ^host, though. What in the world is 
the matter?" 

I told him, and he laughed at me; called me 
a little simpleton ; said JolM|M|comber was a 
thoroughly sensible man, and^^uid always behave 
like one, under all circumstances. I hadn't seen 
him; had been thinking of my disappointment, 
grown nervous, and mistaken some other man 
tor my lover, etc. — as if I didn't know John Ma- 
comber ! 

There was no sleep for me that night. Tbe 
next morning I made Fred promise that he 
would call at John's office during the dav, and 
tell him how I came to be walking with his mead. 
I sent him a note also-— a 4iueer kind of compoii- 
tion, I think, it must have oeen, for I was almost 
crazed. Fred looked at my pale face and swollen 
eyes, and evidently came to beUeve that John had 
passed me on the beach the night before. 

Oh ! how long that day seemed ; but the shades 
of evening descended, after hours of unutterable 
misery, and Fred arrived. 

*' There now," said he, soothingly, "forheaven'i 
sake, don't take on any more. I haven't seen 
John, although I called at his office three timet. 
His head-clerk thought he would not be in mndi 
before three, and I had to leave town before that. 
I left your note, however, and wrote hioi one 
myself, that, I guess, '11 bring him to his senses, 
if he ever getslbem. You'lfprobably hear from 
him to-morrow. And now dress yourself, and 
come down to tea^ like a good girl. Whatever I 
did, Kate, I wouldn't come the love-sick. That 
is a role entirely out of your line, and immensely 
unbecoming." 

I agreed with him, and quietly decided that my 
relatives should never again be troubled with any 
grief of mine, condemned poor Fred as a cross, 
unsympathizing brute, made a tastefol toilet, and 
stole quietly out of the hotel, determined to at least 
enjoy the privilege of soUtuae, if nothing more. I 
think I must have walked miles, and at last ohanoed 
upon a spot entirely deserted. Here I could rest 
and think. A little skiff, securely fastened, served 
for a seat, and I could at last enjoy my own 
thoughts without fear of interruption. The purple 
and gold that had crowned the setting snn gra- 
dually faded into blue and gray, and one by om 
tbe httle stars peeped forth. 

I realized that it was late to be so long a dis> 
tance alone from the hotel, bat this sitoanon wm 
80 comfortable, compared to any other I oonid 
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conceive of^ that I scarcely gave it another 
thought, antil, to m;f surprise and horror, 1 found 
that the tiny boat in woich I had taken refuge 
was completely surrounded by water. My ab- 
straction bad fcleen so complete, that I had entirely 
failed to notice the gradual incoming of the tide, 
and now the great white-capped breakers were 
rolling in from the sea, and 1 tully realized that a 
few moments more would serve to pat the finish- 
ing stroke to one poor Kttlelife: but the strangest 
thing of all was, 1 could not bring myself to care 
much about it. I tried my best, however, to de- 
vise some means of reaching terra JtrmOf but 
escape there was none : the water was already 
over my head, and the little skiif pitching like 
mad with the force of the waves. 

I might just as well have been in the middle of 
the Atlantic, so far as any assistance I could ren- 
der myself was concerned. I shrieked for help, 
held on perseveringly to the side of the boat, and 
kept my back to the breakers, determined to sell 
m vlife as dearly as possibre. 

The last I remember was ^ving one wild, fear- 
ful yell for John, and imagining I beard voices, 
then all was chaos. 

When I opened my eyes again, I was in my own 
bed, and half a dozen anxious faces looked down 
upon me. The past came back like a flash ; but 
my first thought was of John. 

" Have you heard from him ?" 1 whispered to 
Fred, who stood at my right hand, looking very 
much like a man ctfiflkBoned to the gallows. 

"Good Lordl ye^^ate," he replied. (Fred 
always would use expletives, and on this occa- 
sion I think he was fully excusable.) "You're a 
fool, and he was another. Come here, old tellow, 
and tell her so yourself, and then perhaps she'll 
manage to keep* from frightening us to death." 

Another second, and Iwas in John Macomber's 
arms. 

He had been jealous, and he owned it. Fred 
ought to have known better than send me out on the 
b^ich with a stranger, and he owned it. I ouirht 
to have known better than to have gone, and J 
owned it. 

About the telegram? Oh I John declares to 
this day that he said distinctly, that if be could 
not come, he would telegraph, and I declare he 
said just the opposite ; but we don't talk much of 
that experience, for it makes us both shudder to 
think about it. 



Reimard on the Watdi. 

Natorb has made the fox sly, adroit and cun- 
ning, giving him those qualities to secure food 
where she has given others brute strength. He 
has thus become in all lands a type of malice and 
cunning, and is the great character in the fables 
of every nation. 

The fox appears to be the same crafty animal in 
all countries, there being quite as many American 
tales of vulpine sagacity as we can find in Eng- 
land. There are so many stories of this nature, 
that it is impossible to give even a hasty account 
of them. We therefore select one of the shortest : 

On the banks of the Kentucky River rise huge 
rockv blufl's, several feet in height. A fox that 
live^ near this river was constantlv hunted, and 
as regularly lost over the bluff. Now, nothing 
short of wings would have enabled the animal to 
escape with life down a perpendicular cliff. At 
last, a hunter, being determined to discover the 
means by which the animal baffled them, con- 
cealed himself near the bluff. 

Accordingly, in good time the fox came to the 
top of the Cliff, and looked over. He then let 
himself down the face of the cliff bv a movement 
between a leap and a slide, and landed on a shelf, 



not quite a foot in width, about ten feet down the 
c\iS, The fox then disappeared into a hole above 
the shelf. On examination, the shelf turned out 
to be the month of a wide fissure in the rock, into 
which the fox always escaped. But how was he 
to get out again ? He mignt slide down ten feet, 
but he ooula never leap ten feet from a ten-inch 
shelf up the face of a perpendicular rock. This 
impossibility struck the hunter's mind, so he 
instituted a search, and at length discovered au 
easier entrance into the cave from the level 
ground. 

The fox was too wise to use that entrance when 
the hounds were behind him, so he was accus- 
tomed to cut short the scent by dropping down 
the rock, and then when all the dogs were at the 
edge of the cliff, he walked out at bis leisure by 
the other entrance. 



The Osage Rose; or, The 

BCiners and Bemenways. 

" Hullo I Dora, look at this !" cried the deep, 
ringing voice of Bob Hemenway. "I found it 
over here on the prairie, as I came in." 

*' Oh, Robert, a rose ! And such a pretty one I 
Were there any more f* 

Dora Hemenway's blue eyes sparkled with 

Sleasure, tor she felt, somehow, as if the little 
ower was an old acquaintance come back to her. 

** No, sis; I only saw one little sprig of a bush, 
with this on the top." 

*'Look at it, Aunt Gumev," said Dora, to a 
thin, elderlv female, who sat by the table darning 
socks. '* Brad Miner told me that the bees and 
the white clover and the roses never come out 
here till the white settlements are coming, and 
so the Indians are afraid to find them." 

*' Dora, dear," peevishly replied Aunt Gumey, 
*' I beg you will not speak so familiarly of that 
dreadful young Goliath. He and his brothers are 
so horribly rough. How can you endure them V* 

** They may be tall, and they may be rough, but 
they're the only neighbors we have nearer than 
Fort Denny," said Dora. 

''Neighbors or no neighbors," snapped Aunt 
Gumey, " you're too poBte to them. Think of 
such a fellow as that Bradley Miner for a hus- 
band I" 

♦* A husband, aunty ?" 

''Yes, indeed ; he's just likely to have presump- 
tion enough to ask you." 

" Whv^ Aunt Gumey, how could you think of 
such a thing?" 

" He'll think of it, I'll wairant." 



Dora Hemenwar evidently never badj for her 
cheeks flushed, and her somewhat proud lip curled 
a little ; but Bob broke in with : 

" Fudge, Aunt Gumey ! Let Brad Miner alone ; 
he's a right down good fellow. Look at my rose. 
If if s a sign the settlements are coming, I wish 
they would hurry up. Bees, clover, improve- 
ments, and fathers grand new city, all over our 
endless farm, that we. can't plow." 

A heavy but almost unsteady step had just then 
entered the doorway of the big, bam-like log- 
house, and a cheery voice added : 

" What's that about my new city ? It's sure to 
come one of these days. I've just been down by 
the steamboat-lnnding, and looked at the ware- 
house lots. I think tne courthouse and the aca- 
demy had better be put further back, so as not to 
be moved as the town grows. It don't matter so 
much about the churches ; they'll have to be re- 
built, anyhow. I was wondenully lucky to get 
here, what with the hills and the river. The 
grandest speculation I ever made in my life." 

"Your spepulations !" again snapped Aun« 
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QuTUfij, **1 wiab, brother Heroeniraj, you'd; 
tiiinklrhftt your wild adreninres hare cost your 
poorijp^ily, bringing them way oat here 'mongnt 
white and red savages. Half your property sunk 
in mines, and the other half in these rocks and 
prairies. Speculation, indeed I" 

Old Mr. Hemenway was still a fine specimen of 
a gentleman, and as bis sister-in-law spoke, the 
dreamy look seemed to fade fh>m his eyes, and 
his withered faoe lighted up benevolently. 

** My city will come," be said, mildly, ** but not 
in my day. 1 am speculating now for Bob and 
Dora. They will lire to see we steamboats and 
wharves and churches, and that is enough for me." 

Dora looked lovingly u|^ at her father, and Bob 
ezoliimed : 

'* Never mind, father. If s good enough as it 
is, and we enjoy ourselves huffily. I suppose Fm 
just stupid enough to like it.'^ 

** Stupid enough," said Aunt Gumey, still un- 
pacified. " And when your city comes all in a 
rush, what will you do with your Indian suburb t 
Will the Osage village still be out there t They'll 
be near enough to come to church on Supdays." 

*' They've never troubled us much yet," said 
old Mr. Hemenway ; " and some of them are very 
fine-looking fellows." "* 

*'Thaf8afactt" exclaimed Bob: <* splendid- 
looking I" 

'*No doubt, Bob,!' slyly replied his sister; 
"and how about the red young ladies? What 
has become of my scarlet scarf t" 

** Now, Dora," said Bob, ** thaf s mean of you. 
I don't care, though ; I gave it to the chief's 
daughter, and it's good policy to make friends of 
those people." 

*' WhaVs her name. Bob?" 

"Name? There, now, do you know, it's a 
funny thing, she's named after that kind of a 
rose. I can't pronounce it ; Fve only picked up 
as much as * Me-no-tah/ and don't know if that's 
right; but it means The Rose of the Osages. 
Thaf B pretty, isn't it? She's the preUiest lUtle 
squaw I ever beard of. I'll marry ner some day, 
if the city doesn't hurry up." 

"RolHoi Hemenway! now can you joke so 
dreadfully!" excitedly exclaimed Aunt Gumev. 
"It's positively awful, the way you two do talk 
and act. You're worse than your father, and he's 
half crasy." 

"No more of that if you please," almost 
sternly replied Bob. "I mean no harm to Me-no- 
tab or anybody else, and father is all right, and so 
is Dora. I may be stupid; but there's a few 
things I won't stand." 

Aunt Gumey was silent^ but she plied her 
needle with a sort of vicious enerej, as she 
thought of her uncivilised suiroundings. She 
would rather have starved in "good society" 
than have seen her niece and nephew living so 
savage and depraved a life, as it seemed to her. 

Still, if any one had stood at the door of the 
log-house, and looked out down the broad valley 
or the river, as it rolled away to the east and 
south, he would have thought that beauty and 
some other elements of civilisation were there 
already. Many a worse site for a city, moreover, 
could readily have been discovered, and Mr. 
Hemenway's enthusiasm seemed half excusable. 
Behind the house, however, stretching away from 
a bold precipice of limestone at the river-side, 
was a rugged range of heavily-timbered hills, that 
bounded on that side the splendid reach of fertile 
prairie below. 

Five miles away, but in full view fh>m Hemen- 
way's, wa9 the home of Job Miner and his six 
stalwart sons. House, stables, bams, all of logs, 
and all gathered in one picturesque, irregular 
cluster, not far from the Dank of the wide and 
muddy river. It was June now, and the latter 



was "booming full" with the melting snows of 
the distant mountain ranges. 

Invisible, bevond long miles of rolling prairie^ 
were the skin lodges of the Osage encampment: 
but Job Miner bM made up his mind, keen ola 
borderer as be was, that tney were quite near 
enough for comfort, pr safety, either. 

"'Tell ye what boys," said Job, that very 
mominfc, "it's mighty our'ous kind of quartern 
for white folks, rignt in reaohin' distance of 
Crooked Foot and his gang of scalpers. What oa 
airth they've gathered down thar m that way for, 
I can't ffit into me. They'll be makin' a swoop 
of some Kind afore long, they will." 

" Old Crooked Foot," replied one of the vounger 
boys, only twenty, but six feet high — "old 
Crooked Foot's only got some oouple of dosaa of 
braves this Summer. He wouldn't come for us 
with that, onless for bosses; but he might make a 
strike at the Hemenways." 

"Hemenway's house , could be made pretty 
strong," said Job. 

" But, then," said another of the boys, " what 
o' that, with only two men in it, and both of 'em 
green at Indians? If Brad don't look out, he'll 
lose his chance for a share in Hemenway's claim." 

Brad was not just then within hearing ; but the 
discussion that followed showed that if toe tongues 
of the young Miners were a trifie rough and reck- 
less, their hearts were in the right place, and their 
interest in their wealthier but unprotected neigh- 
bors was heartv and genuins^ 

Oddly enouffb, they had all seemingly' made up 
their minds loat Dora Hemenway was a gj^od 
match for their elder brother Bradley ; that Bob 
was a right down g^ood fellow ; the old gentleman 
a little crack-brained on the real estate question, 
and Aunt Gumey a aueer s6rt of a ridioulons old 
riddle, which they did not care to solve. A warm- 
heartcKl, ready-handed, intelligent brood of bor- 
derers were {ne Miners, proud and hi^-spirited 
as well, never having imagined the enstence of 
human beings who could dare to regard them as 
inferiors. 

Evidentlv the neighbors did not as yet altogether 
understand each other. 

That night Aunt Guraey's tongue did a mdie 
than usually mischievous amount of waffging, so 
much so that even a ni^hf s sleep did not destroy 
the effect of it upon either Bob or Dora. The 
latter went about her household duties next day 
with what Aunt Gumey called " the higbty-tigfat- 
iest kind of a manner;^' and when Bradley Miner 
drew his rein in front of the house, which he did 
about noon, she had not by any means got rid of 
it, as poor Bradley found to his cost. 

On the other hand, Bob Hemenway got up with 
the June sun, mounted his horse, and rode away 
across prairie, in the direction of the Osage en- 
campment. His face had been more than a little 
cloudy when he started, but the sharp, bracing 
gallop in the fresh morning air seemed to have 
restored him to his usual hiffh spirits and good 
humor, for when at last he rode unceremoniously 
in among the lodges, bis face was all a sunshine 
of smiles and friendly /greetings. It was easv to 
see, by the way in which he was met^ that Bob 
was a favorite with many, at least, of the red 
men, and that his frank reliance on their good 
will was fully warranted. That the vote in his 
behalf would not have been entirelv unanimous, 
however, might have been seen in the expression 
of more than one dark and scowling face that wu 
turned to look after him as he rode past. 

The village was pitched in a straggling sort of 
way, in and about a little grove, around an exoel- 
lent spring of water, and contained barely a score 
of looges, although it was apparently a " peaee 
establishment." Only a part of the onstomaiy 
population were at oome, and Bob's inquiiisi 
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mfter Crooked Foot were in Tain. The old chief 
bad ffone off somewhere into the dim distance, the 
grants and ffuttarals did not tell the jonng white 
nutn preoiselj where. Not that he cared so very 
much, perhaps ; bat his roving eyes searched the 
little hamlet in and oat in rain for any signs of 
Me-no-tah. 

The chief's daughter was as invisible as her 
father, and Bob would get no word that day from 
tile Rose of the Osages. Had he been older 
in the ways of men, and especially of red men, he 
might have read a hint of some sinister meaning 
in all this ; bat Bob Hemenwav was, as he him- 
self confessed, a trifle stapid about some things. 
And so he loafed around a while, cnatted in 
broken sentences with one warrior, shared the 
Tonison steak of another, and rode away^ toward 
noon, thoroughly satisfied that, of all linng pale- 
faces, he himself had the securest hold upon the 
friendship of that particular band of redskins. 
Had he been but a trifle less self-satisfied and un- 
suspecting, he might have noticed the departure, 
stealthy as it was, of three of the younger braves, 
who sauntered out of the village in companj^, 
even while Bob was breaking his fast witn ms 
copper-colored acquaintance. 

Bob had not altogether succeeded in his morn- 
ing*s errand, except in bidding defiance to Aunt 
Gurney, and pursuing what he called his ** policy 
of conciliation'' toward the Osages; but there 
was one other young horseman on the prairie, 
between him and his home, who made ao even 
worse failure, and was disappointed accordingly. 
In fisot, the word *' discontented " would haraly 
express the nature of Brad Miner's feelings, as he 
rode recklessly away from the Hemenways^, at the 
end of his morning call^ hardly noticing and not 
at all caring, what particular direction nis horse 
mi||ht choose to take. 

Brad had done his best to talk ** new city " with 
old Hemenway, '* book laming" with Aunt Gur- 
nev, and all sorts of things with Dora, and his 
faflore, for some' reason to him inscrutable, bad 
been of the most complete and exasperating cha- 
racter. 

Determined not to give it up so, he had staid 
and staid, and labored and striven to make him- 
self agreeable, until he felt that be was red in the 
face, and perspiring at every pore. And then, 
just as a half-tnumpoant look at Dora from Aunt 
Gurney had come to the aid of the former's kind- 
ness of heart, and the icy politeness which had 
baffled poor Brad was just about to melt, his own 
patience had given way, and he had all but rushed 
out of the house, half swearing to himself that he 
would never enter it again. 

Dora's heart smote her as she saw him ride 
away, for she felt that she had no right to vent 
her vexation at Aunt Gurney upon the unofiend- 
ing head of Bradley Miner, even if no meaner 
feeliug had mixed itself up with that to stimulate 
her inhospitable conduct. 

"There. Aunt Gurney I" exclaimed she; ''are 
you satisfied now?" 

** Of course I am ; and I wish he'd never come 
again." sidd the spinster. 

'*Well, then, 1 don't; and I mean he shall 
come as often as he wants to, and I'm really 
ashamed of both of us, and, most of all, of my 
own self," heartily replied Dora, with reddening 
cheeks. ** It's all as mean as mean can be I" 

We have nothing to do with Aunt Gomey's re- 
joinder; but that was the way that Bradley Miner 
came to be riding across the prairie in such an in- 
definite manner, a little while after Bob Hemen- 
way left the Osage village. His pace had gradu- 
ally fallen from a gallop to a trot, and from that 
to 'a walk, and now his horse was leisurely pick- 
ing his way along to suit himself. I 

Hifd^ an hour's ride from Hemenway's there I 



lay a deep, broad, marshy slough, dry at certain 
seasons, but not now saiely or comfortably pass- 
able, except at one point, where the banks were 
higher, the slough narrower than elsewhere, and 
an oldf buffalo-tnil showed a certainty of lecare 
footing tor man or beast. 

Just as Bradley Miner's course brought him 
out on the little rise by this crosung, his horse 
came to a full stoi), and began to pick at the 
grass, while the action aroused his master from 
what had been a yery long and gloomy sort of a 
" brown study." The moment he lifted his eyes, 
however, with a start of surprise at finding him- 
self just there^ his attention was arrested by 
something on the opposite side of the dough 
which was very suggestive to a man whose hfe 
had been one long lookout against the wiles of 
the red man, and he instantly sprang from hii 
saddle, fastened his lariat to a *^red-root," and 
crept forward to the edge of the knoll. 

Directly opposite, within easy rifle rangf^ al* 
most concealed in the thick weeds, except when 
they arose, as they were now doing, to pe«rr oyer 
the roll of ground on their side of the sloui^. 
cowered ana watched^^d waited the hilf-naked 
forms of three Indian wlbriors. One of them had 
a gun, but the otiier tv% were only l^rnled with 
bows and arrows, besides* their otl)^ national 
weapons. 

"Mischief up for somebody, and ft/ 4 liker to h0 
for a white man than a red one," mtiftered Brad, 
as be looked carefully at the lock ox his long rifle. 
** If there's deviltry afoot of that kind, I'm glad 
Fm on hand. Beckon 1 feel just like Min' 
counted in." 

Still, he wondered for whom fuch a trap co«Id 
be laid, as he was satisfied that these fellows #ere 
Osages. and all the demonstrations of Crooked 
Foof s band had been of the most peaceable de- 
scription. 

He did not haye to wait long for the solution of 
the puzzle, for, in a few moments more, he could 
eaten glimpses of the head of a horseman, who 
was cantenng leisurely up toward the ford from 
the other side. 

A white man t Yes; and no less a white man 
than Bob Hemenway himself I The three am- 
bushed brayes were now altogether too intent 
upon their approaching prey to cast more than a 
hasty glance behind them, and their gestures and 
actions left no share of doubt in Bna*s mind as 
to their purposes. 

On came the merry and thooghtless rider, un- 
conscious of an enemy in the world, and neyer 
dreaming of peril, out on the lonely and peaceful 
prairie. 

He was thinking of the Rose of the Osages, a^d 
half regretting that she was not a white woman, 
so that he could make loye to her in sober earn- 
est, when his ears were suddenly assailed by the 
sharp crackinji; of two rifle-shots, one almost in- 
stantly foUowmg the other, and then came a fierce 
chorus of shouts and yells. 

Bob Hemenway was a little slow in some things, 
but he was ouick enough to comprehend the whiz 
of a brace oi arrows, that hardly missed him by a 
hand's-breadth, and in a second he was on foot, 
behind his horse, with his rifle leveled over the 
saddle. None too quick, for Brad Miner was 
busily reloading, and two tall Osage warriors 
were bounding forward upon him. . 

" Crack I" < 

Bob was a good shot and now there was only 
one, and the clubbed rifle of the young white man 
must meet the light and whirling tomahawk of his 
red assailant. For life and death must be the 
struggle, and the Osage knew that for him at 
least U must be a brief one. 

Even the unusual strength of Bob Hemenway 
was unequal to parrying Uiose lightning passM 
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with bis own heavier weapon, and he struck hard 
and fiercely oat at his boanding foeman. All in 
Tain — the savage would not be bit, and was evi- 
dentlj sure to get bis own opportunity for a home 
blow ; but suddenly Bob dasned his rifle forward 
with all his might, and sprang in to close qnar- 
ters. The blow had been enough to stagget even 
the tough |pd sinewy warrior; but tbere was no 
use for the tomahawk now, for Bob's left band 
griped him at the wrist, while his right encircled 
him in a desperate attempt to secure what the 
borderers call a " grapevine lock " of his supple 
limbs. 

Down fell the tomahawk, and Bob felt as if an 
eel was slipping through his fingers. He tugged 
and grappled and struggled, but in a moment 
more the human " eel '^ was gone, and now the 
savage had his knife in his freed right hand. 
Safe now, he thought, and sure of his victim, as 
he again came on ; but a white man like Bob is 
never weaponless. 

"One, two, three!" The blow on the nose 
spun the warrior half way round, Bdb's left took 
him heavilv under the ear, and even before be 
conld reach the grass the third was *' under the 
belt." 

''Hurrah!" shouted Brad Miner, as he came 
dashing up on horseback. " I never seed the like 
of that before. Finish him quick, before he's up 
again !" 

Bob's first thought had been of mercy; but 
Bradley Miner knew only too well the folly of set- 
ting free a ** trapped wolf^" as he afterward called 
him, and as the Osage once more struggled to his 
feet, the rifle sounded again, and the desperate 
contest was over. 

** You see, Bob," said Brad, ** I pulled on the 
first of them just as he was drawin' a bead on 
you. He's over yon bv the rise. I wasn't any 
too soon, now, I tell ye.*' 

Bob required a minute or so to get his breath, 
and recover from his surprise ; but even while he 
thanked his friend his race grew cloudy, for he 
recognized in the Osage whom Brad had slain the 
brother of Me-no-tab, and in bis own late antago- 
nist a young chief whom even his reckless mmd 
had noted as a probable suitor for the Rose of the 
Osages. 

"What shall we do now?" he asked, in a dole- 
ful tone. "This means war with the whole 
band." 

" It does that," said Brad; "and I'm glad we 
caught them first at it. "We mustn't leave these 
bodies here— we must lug them ofl^ and sink them 
in the slough." And so they did ; but we mjist 
return to the Osage village. 

Even during Bob Hemenway's visit, one very 
pretty pair of ears bad listened for his voice, and 
Dcard it more than once, when be was uncon- 
scious of their owner's presence. Not in the 
lodge of her father, but in a less aristocratic wig- 
wam, to which she bad been ordered to retire, on 
Bob's approach, in the very outskirts of the vil- 
lage, Me-no-tah bad lain and listened, and half 
laughed to herself, and all the while nagged to 
her heart, under ner embroidered deerskins, a 
carefully folded scarlet scarf. And yet the heart 
of the Osaffe Rose was heavy, for she knew that 
evil was determined against the gay and hand- 
aoma paleface brave, ana that her father's absence 
boded no good, just then, to any one. 

Closer and closer she hugged the scarlet scarf 
that Bob had begged from Dora, and slowly and 
timidly an undefined and wonderful purpose grew 
into form in her hitherto submissive brain. She 
would warn the white people of their danger — 
that is, she would warn the Hemenways, for her 
good will and intention hardly went beyond the 
log-house on the hillside. 

Having determined thus much, Me-no-tab Uy 



and brooded over her thought as if it had been % 
beautiful child, and laugh^ again to heraelf to 
find how very pleasant it was, even if so foil of 
peril and self-sacrifice. She knew her fattier 
would be back that night, and then there would 
be a powwow and a council, and she knew very 
well what would follow. Little did she ima^u 
that the bloody purposes of ber friends mod kins- 
men were so nearly ripened, bnt she knew that on 
the niffht of the council a woman's absence from 
the village would be likely to pass unnotieed. 
And so the lovely little flower of an evil race, for 
so indeed she was, planned onlv good for othen 
on the very verge of the awfuf scenes of whkh 
she was in part an Innocent cause, and in which 
ber own share was to be so important. 

It was late in the day before the viUa^ wai 
enlivened bv the return of its absent warrion, 
but when they came they brought others with 
them, and the evil countenance of old Crooked 
Foot gleamed with pride and exultation at the 
thought of leading nearly forty chosen hraves to 
a sate and easy triutnph, with much plunder to 
divide. The wily old chief had earned his sobri- 
quet even less by the slight deformity of one of 
his extremities than by the unsurpassed cnnniDf 
and treachery which had marked nisi oarser as a 
warrior. 

Three of his choicest young braves were still 
missing when he made his enumeration ; but they 
were well known to be on the warpath, and their 
pride, or something else, was very lik^j to keep 
them out until they had done somethini^ to brag 
of on their return. This time, unfortanately for 
them, it was "something else." 

The plan for the proposed campaiflrn had been 
simple enough, but not a bad one. Bob Hemen- 
way being cut otf, his father, and perfaaii^s soow 
of the Miners, would go out to look for hiin, and 
not only could these also be waylaid in detail, bat 
the homes thus lett defenseless would be .at the 
mercy of the Osages, women, horses and all. Nor 
had anything but Brad Miner's rifle-shot that 
morning prevented the entire success of Crooked 
Foot's devices. 

Bob Hemenway and his friend held a prolonged 
council of war as tbey rode along, all the whiW 
taking, by tacit consent, the road toward the 
home of the latter, and by the time tbey got there 
they had about made up their minds &at thej 
didn't know what to do. 

Not so with old man Miner, however, for no 
sooner had he heard the story of their aarenture 
from the two young men than he answered^ 
promptly : 

" The hull thing's clar enough. They're gwioe 
to strike at the Hemenways, and right quick, too. 
Arter that they'll come for us, as a matter of 
course, if we ain't smart, and give 'em all thej 
want before they git yer. I only wish I knowed 
whether they meant to strike straight acrods 

Erairie, or whether they was gwine to come at the 
ouse through the woods behind from the hill- 
side." 

"Then, it's my notion," replied Brad, **tbat 
they'll try both, unless they happen to fin^oat 
what we did at the ford, and that ain't likelj^fler 
nightfall." 

"Reckon you're right," said the old man ; ''and 
so the peartest thing we kin do is to turn our four- 
footed critters into the woods, and make tracks 
for Hemenway's." 

" Why not we come heret" asked Bob. 

" Why? 'cause thar wouldn't be half the ^laoet 
to whip 'em if once they knowed we was on tbe 
lookout for 'em. Our oattle'd bev to be dnrv into 
tbe timber anyhow, and your place '11 stand a 
fight better' n this 'ere, because thar ain't half lo 
much of it. If tbey got into the outbuildiiifs 
once, they'd bare as* many forts as we would." 
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So said, BO done, for the Miner boja had un- 
boandod confidence in the fighting wisdom of 
their sire and *'Brad/' and before the sun was 
far beyond the zenith the well-^rmed and dan« 
^rouB-lookin^ filtle band was on its way, on foot, 
in the direction of Hem en way's farm, leaving 
behind them at the Miners' very much to burn, 
but comparatiyely little that was good for steal- 
ing. BefieTing tnat old CrookedToot would bo 
relying on the three braves who had fallen at the 
ford for all scouting intelligence, they had little 
fear of being observed, and rightly enough, for 
no redskin eyes were witnesses of their short and 
hurried march. 

Dora Hemen way's conscience had been smiting 
her sharply at intervals all day for her uncivil 
treatment of Bradley Miner, and every now and 
then her restless feet had taken her to the door or 
window, as if with a vague wish for another 
ffUnoe at the departing horseman. Aunt Gumey 
had not been blind, but she had a sort of 
smothered feeling that she had been sour enough 
for once, and had better keep still, especially as 
Dora hardly vouchsafed her a word or look. At 
last, however, as Dora sauntered to the doorway, 
knitting at something which she had half resolvea 
should^be sent to her brother's Indian "rose," 
Aunt Gumey was suddenly startled out of her 
propriety by the exclamation from her niece : 

"Ob, Aunt Gurnev, here are all the Miners 
con|ng up the hill I They're all on foot, too, and 
Bob is with them !" 

"Sakes alive!" almost screamed the spinster 
aunt, "and your father's ofiT in the Woods, too, 
hunting up that precious iron ore of his. Bob 
must be crazy 1 What on earth shall we do?" 

"Dot" replied Dora, herself a little flustered, 
" why,, be civil, dnd treat them as we ought to 
treat our neighbors." 

" Oh, me !" sighed Aunt Gumey, " I ain't half- 
dressea for company !" 

In a few minutes more, however, the "com- 
pany" were at the house. " At " and all around 
It rather than in it, for Brad Miner did not pot his 
foot upon the threshold, but walked on aeliber- 
ately from one point to another, busily pointing 
out 'to his father and Bob Hemenway the things 
which he deemed necessary to be done, and the 
raried capacities of the pluoe for defense against 
the expected attack. 

We cannot chronicle their discussions, but old 
Miner shook his head doubtfully over one argu- 
ment after another, until finally he broke out 
with: 

"It's no use talking, boys, we must fight 'em 
from the house and in the house, onless we mean 
to give it all up, an' take to the woods, an' I 
reckon thai won t do." 

" Course it won't," said Brad. " You and Bob 
and the rest do what you can with the house in 
the wa^ of getting ready, and I'll take a bit of a 
scout in the woods. Maybe old Mr. Hemenway 
may have ideas of his own when he gets here." 

Bradley Miner had been for months taking the 
best possible care of his English for some 
reason, and a listener would hardly have thought 
him his father's son. 

Bob Hemenway was jgenuinely stupid about 
some things, or ne would haye wondered more 
that Brad so studiously avoided goin^ into the 
house, but then Bob's own mind was in a good 
deal of a whirl for him, and he would have 
quietly assented to even stranger things. As he 
himself led the way into the house, however, fol- 
lowed by old Miner and his long- limbed sons, he 
was met by Dora and Aunt Gumey, who haa as 
yet betti only wondering and half-bewildered wit- 
neises. Dora's welcome to her neighbors was 
cordiality itself and would have won old Miner's 
heart but for a deep-ieated prejudice of his against 



" city gals ;" but hardly had she turned them 
over to the stiller and colder courtesies of Aunt 
Gumey before she opened her battery of curiosity 
on her brother. 

" Robert Hemenway, where have you been all 
day and what is all this you seem to be getting 
reaoy to do?" 

"Why, Dora, don't you know? Why, so you 
don't, to be sure! Well, the Osages are coming, 
and w^e are getting ready to drive them olf^ ana 
save your scalp and Aunt Gumey' s. The Miners ' 
have come to help us." ' 

"But isn't Brad — Bradley Miner coming, too?" 
asked Dora, with a vexatious feeling that she was 
blushing in spite of herself. 

"Brad? why, Brad's gone off on a scout. 
Reckon he means to hunt up father, and bring 
him in. Brad Miner has saved my life to-day 
once already. He's a splendid fellow to have on 
hand, now,*! tell you." 

"Saved your life? Oh, Bob, do tell me all 
about it!" 

Bob told her in a very simple and strughtfor- 
ward way, and with such a glorification of Brad, 
that Dora's cheeks tingled again at the thought of 
her treatment of him thaf morning, and even 
Aunt Gnrney's rigid manners underwent an un- 
wonted degree of relaxation. 

Now that the ladies understood the terrible 
reality of the danger that threatened them, they 
were as ready as the men themselves with sugges- 
tions and preparations, and all was done that 
could be to put the Hemenway homestead in good 
shape for the coming trial — if indeed it was to 
come. 

More than one hour went by, however, before 
anything was heard of either old Mr. Hemenway 
or' Braoley Miner, and the little garrison of the 
house were beginning to be anxious about them. 
They would have been more so but for the calm 
assurances of old man Miner, not only that " he'd 
risk Brad bein' caught napping," but that it was 
" contrary to redskin natur^ to come foolin' round 
too close to a place they meant a surprise 6nto." 

No fires were needed, no lights were kindled, 
but the doors and windows were left open as 
usual^ as old Miner said, "so's not to give em no 
wamin'," and none of the extra force showed 
themselves outside. 

" The moon don't rise till arter midnight," said 
the old man; "but I reckon that'll be all the 
better for us. We'll have light to shoot by when 
they come, an' thaf s a big thing, you bet. 

Bob and Dora had brought out all the arms and 
ammunition in the house, and there was indeed a 
plentiful supply of both, much to the gratification 
of their brave neighbors. 

At last, just as even Bob was beginning to be 
impatient and nervous about the long-aelayed 
arrivals, they caught the sound of voices, appa- 
rently not far from the house, on the side of the 
hill. 

" That was father speaking!" exclauned Dora 
Hemenway. 

•* I am sure of it," added Aunt Gumey. 

" Yes, but I heerd Brad's h^l, too,'*" said old 
Miner. "Reckon they met just tbar. We kin 
wait till they come in." 

That was 'not long, but when the two missing 
ones did enter the house, they were so attended 
that all, even the old borderer himself, sprang to 
their feet with exclamations of surprise. 

Timid, sbrinking-looking, as Aunt Gumey ex- 
pressed it, " like she was ready to sink into the 
earth," the unexpected companion of Brad and 
Mr. Hemenway was no less a person than Me-no- 
tab herself, the fawn-lik'e Rose of the Osages. 

"Whar did you captur* that one?" asked okl 
Miner. 

"It's no capture at all, my friend," reptteA 



IM THE OSAGX ROBE. 

Mr. HemeDiraT. "She eama witb me of her owd I Even irfaile t>ii father wsi apeakii^ Bob Ha- 
■ceord. fitrarifte, tM, COdgijeriDg whil Bndley menwar bud iralkeU Rnight forward antil, anB 
hai besD leltiDg me. J think ihe iriDls me to ua- in that gloom, he bad uliBB»d hU aetouUbM eye- 
derataad aometbiag, bat I can't quite make il aisbt, aad He-DO tab ottered a low, laaghing 07 
cut." ' oTplr ■— '— ■■ ■■— "■- "■- *---' 
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"Berermind, fitber," uid Bob, "I knovaome [ lo recovar ber telf-pouMiion entiralj, 
■am mlreadT, >Dd I Rnei* I ean fled vhat abe toudif Dtleface beaalr csme and rut be 
UtB. She's tha daugbter oF old Crocked Foot 

maelf." __... , ., 

It waa Dora's ton no*, aod He-DD-tah innmrd | Miocr himself, Tor bis lire 
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made bim a species of polyglot, and bis know- 
ledge of the Osage dialect beat poor Bob Hemen- 
way's entirely. In a few minutes, therefore, the 
secret was out, and their well-gronnded fears of 
Crooked Foot and bis band were more than con- 
firmed. Me-no-tah*a only thought had been that, 
as soon as Bob and his family were warned, they 
would seek safety in flight ; and it was with no 
little dismay that she discovered the true state of 
affairs. Something of a flash, too, lighted up her 
dark eyes when she was told of the deadly skir- 
mish at the ford, &nd she glanced at Bob with a 
true instinct of admiration. 

As for old Miner, he seemed for a few moments 
lost in thought, as if sadly puzxled by some part 
of the information be had received. 

"Bob Hemenway," said he, at length, "can 
yon bet safe on what this gal says?" 

" Tm right down sure ofit," promptly returned 
Bob. " Whv. hasn't she risked ner life in coming 
to warn us f 

" Reckon that's so," said the old man ; " only 
Crooked Foot's up to all sorts of dodges. Any- 
how, we must chance it. She tells me the best 
part of the redskins are likely to come on. us 
ttirough the woods. Thar' 11 be two parties, just 
as we thought." 

Brief was the consultation that followed, for old 
Mr. Hemenway himself knew every inch of that 
hillside, and ne assured them that the savages 
must come through a deep, ragged and narrow 
glen, a sort of cleft, or else make a longer detour 
tlian was anywise likely. 

" That*s the place to watch for 'em, anyhow," 
said old Miner. ** I know all about it. Reckon 
that's about whar to take 'em. Brad, you and 1 
and three or four of the boys' 11 take to the woods, 
and the rest must try and take care of the house. 
We'll jine ye here arter we've had a good strike 
at 'em," be added, in a sort of apologetic tone, to 
Bob Hemenway ; but, without nesitating a mo- 
ment, he and those of his sons whom be selected, 
glided swiftly through the open door, and made 
Tor the woods. 

Then, again, it occurred to Dora Hemenway, 
with painful force, that not one word bad she 
managed to secure from Bradley Miner, while he 
was in the bouse. To her keeping, however, was 
now consigned the Rose of tne ilsages, and^ by 
Bob's advice, they and Aunt Gumey retired into 
the one small inner room of the log-house, leaving 
old Hemenway, Bob^ and the two Mmer boys 
alone in the large division. 

On leaving the bouse, which Bradley Miner, at 
least, had done with a heavy heart, he and his 
father and brothers stopped onjiy to provide them- 
selves with axes from their neighbor's toolhouse, 
and then plunged into the forest. A dubious and 
tiresome scramble of less than half a mile along 
the edze of the forest, and up the tolerably steep 
side of the hill, brought them to the face of an 
almost perpendicular ledge or spar that seemed 
to bar their further progress. So black and dense 
was the shadow at its base, that only experienc<^ 
woodsmen could have found their way at all ; but 
old Miner led bis stalwart sons unerringly on, till 
they came to the mouth of a sort of ravine or 
chasm, not over twenty feet wide at the bottom, 
that seemed to sink into a still deeper gloom be- 
yond. A more fearfully well-adapted spot for 
deeds of bloody desperation it would have been 
hard to imagine, and it spoke volumes for the 
courage of old Miner and his young heroes that 
they had deliberately chosen to await there the 

Srobable assault of several times their number of 
sage warriors. Brad Miner peered down the 
chasm, and thought of Dora Hemenway, and 
wishea there had been two of bim, one at the 
bouse, and one there; but his better judgment 



told bim be bad chosen well, .and wai d^fMkdiBg 
the homestead most efficiently just where be was. 

"Ifs a good thing," be said to his fa thq-, 
" that you made us fetch our double-oarrels 
and not our rifles. Buckshot's just what* II be 
wanted." „ 

" Pit in a double aUowance of shot oil round, 
replied old Miner. "It won't be long now, I 
reckon." 

Not so verv long, although it seemed aa age to 
Brad Miner; but the moon was well up before tbe 
watch was ended, and began to pour s stream of 
steady radiance in among the shadows of tbe 
chasm. Still, it was dim and gloomj enoosb 
among the rocks at the bottom, and under toe 
cover of the thick trees where the Miners were 
waiting. 

" Hut !" at last signaled old man Miner. 
" They're coming I—I sighted one. Ha !" 

And as he uttered the last exclamation, the tall 
form of Brad sprang out into the moonlight, end 
an ax came flashing down upon a shadow at tbe 
very feot of the rock. 

"One!" shouted Brad, as be bounded back, 
and then the chasm rang again with y^ell^ and 
seemed suddenly all alive with wild, dim, dusky 
forms, that came bounding up from rock to rock. 
Then came the crashing sound of tbe heavy 
"duck-guns," and a perfect storm of buckshot 
and slugs went hurtling among the astonished red 
men, who bad deemed themselves opnosed bj one 
man only. It was a most deadly volley, and the 
echoes multiplied it. 

"Back, bovs," muttered old Miner. "Load as 
you go, and fceen together. Thar's twice of tbem 
what I reckoned on," and the little squad burri- 
edlv scrambled back down the hillside. 

They had done more damage than even they 
themselves imagined, and at first supposed that 
they had received none in return from tbe few 
hasty shots fired by the Osages; but as they 
paused together, for a moment, to ram down tbe 
rresh chains in their guns, Tom Miner, Brad's 
second brother, leaned lieavily against a tree and 
said: 

" Brad, my boy, I reckon I'm bit, somewhere; 
I can't go any further." 

" Up the tree, then," ouickly responded Brad. 
" Here, boys, give a lift r' 

It was done with wonderful quickness, fqr to 
linger there would have been madness, for al- 
ready the yells of the Osages could be beard at 
the mouth of the ravine above them. 

" Poor Tom," groaned Brad. " I hope he isn't 
hit hard !" 

"Reckon not," said his father; "but there's 
no tellin'." 

Meantime, while these things had been goinc 
forward in tbe woods, all had not been pe«;eful 
at the house. 

Left to themselves, Bob and bis father, and tbe 
two Miner boys, bad kept vigilant watch, with an 
idea that the Osage attack would, in all proba- 
bility, be made suddenly, and on horseback. Still, 
the J were careful to obey old Miner's caufeioD 
against exposing themselves, uid Bob bad thrown 
himself on the floor, in the deep shadow near tbe 
front doorway, commanding a clear view of the 
now moonlit slope of prairie below. 

In the uncertain light, with the sflverj dew- 
mist floating over the grass and wild flowers, and 
among tbe " rosin -weeds," all these objects 
seemed to take upon themselves doubtful and 
fantastic forms, as the low-lying Taper waswafled 
over the surface of the prairie, and Bob's slum- 
bering powers of imagination began to awake 
under the unwonted stimulus. Stilly he reasoned 
with himself for not a horse was in sight, and 
what he had for one moment been sure was tbe 
feather crest of an Osage, was as evidently a bnnoh 
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of bnffUo-gnss the next instant, so that poor 
Bob grew momeQtarilj more and more puzzled. 
At last he coold stand it no longer, and, almost 
mecbanically, lifted his rifle to his shoulder. The 
light was not so very bad, for a short ranee, and, 
as^ Bob's eye glanced along the barrel, we dew- 
mist lifted a little from another singular tuft of 
weeds, and Bob blazed away, whether or no. 

For a brief instant he felt like a greenhorn who 
had^ fired at nothing, but the next, the shrill, de- 
spairing death-whoop of an Osage warrior an- 
swered the crack of* the rifle, and a dozen wild 
forms sprang up ont of the srass in all directions, 
and came bounding forward. 

"Very nearly a surprise, after all, but not 
quite," growled Bob, as he shut and barred the 
beary door amid the rin^ng shouts and shots of 
the rest of the little garrison. Two more of' the 
redskin assailants went down, even before they 
had discoTered the failure of their surprise. They 
knew all about that house, howerer, and four men 
were not enough to defend every door and window 
against serenu times their number. Not ererr 
one, for Bob had almost forgotten the small, 
square opening in the logs, that served to light 
the iJtUe room where the ladies were gathered. 

One blow of a war-club, and every atom of rude 
sash was gone ; and, while the sounds of conflict 
ran^ fiercer and louder in the room beyond, one 
Indian after another shot through the opening. 
One, two. three, they came, and their fierce eyes 
fflared like those of wild beasts as they turned 
from side to side for prey. 

Aunt Gumey — the verj best thing she could do 
— had fainted outright with terror, and lay, hidden 
by the darkness, in a comer ; while Dora knelt 
beside her, grasping the handle of a heavy pistol. 
Me-no-tah was, for the moment, as invisible as 
Aunt Gumejr. 

And now, just as a fourth shadow darkened the 
little window in its passage, the foremost warrior 
sprang like a tiger on the kneeling Dora, but he 
had no chance for a scalp-yell. Whether she 
meant it, or the old horse-pistol fired itself, cer- 
tain it is that onlv his bodily weight assailed her, 
while hb useless tomahawk struck vainly into the 
logs, as the little room rang again with the 
stunning report. After the fight, old Miner said 
that Osage ** looked as if a keg o^ nails bed gone 
through him." There must have been more iban 
one load in the old pistol. 

That was only one Indian, howerer, and, as 
Dora looked up, she could dimly see that the other 
two seemed to be struggling desperately with a 
fourth. 

** A fourth ? No, a white man t" she exclaimed. 
" Oh, me ! he is down— no help !" 

The moccasined foot of a warrior came down 
suddenly within Dora's reach, and, by a sudden 
impulse, rather than purpose, she grasped it with 
all her might. As she dfd so, a light form sprang 

Sast her, and as the door into the other room was 
ashed open, she knew that the Rose of the Osages 
had left her. 

The tripping of that savage by Dora's sudden 
ffrasp was just the thing for the white wrestler ; 
for, in an instant, he was free of both his assail- 
ants, hurling the second a^nst the wall like a log 
•f wood. It was a temble moment, and the 
white man seemed to tower up like a giant; and 
then, Dora only knew that botn the Indians were 
dead, and that the moonlight bad flashed across 
the faoe of Bradlev Miner^ pale, powder-stained, 
and streaked with blood— it was oy him that she 
bad been rescued from a terrible death. 

Old man Miner and his sons had reached the 
house only just in time, for either their friends or 
themselves. Brad had been a good deal ahead oi 
the rest, and so got in first : but when the other 
three burst their way into the bouse, they found 



Bob Hemenway and Joe Miner struggling alone, 
hand to hand, with double odds against them. 

So quickly such things pass ; gunpowder is so 
sodden a worker i 

And then — no time for waiting— just as the form 
of Me-no-tah sprang into the room, they heard the 
veils of the pursuing Osages from the ravine, and 
knew that the fight must be fought over again ; 
for, as yet, they would be ignorant of the ej^tent 
of their loss. Bad they known it, they might 
have hesitated, but as it was^ the remainder of 
Crooked Foot's band dashed forward on their in- 
tended prey with vengeance in their hearts for 
those who bad fallen in the chasm. 

Crack— crash— rattle— the rifles sounded; but 
though some went down, and some discovered 
their error and fell back hastily to places of shel- 
ter, a few of the foremost warriors actually burst 
in at the now shattered and barless door. 

The numbers were not so unequal, for Bradley 
Miner had now come through from the inner 
rooms, but Bob Hemenwav was down across the 
dead body of his own father in a death-grapple 
with Crooked Foot in person, and he had been 
already wounded more than once in that night's 
fighting. Hard would it have gone with Bob, but 
at that awful moment^ when he felt his strength 
slowly failing him, there came a sudden flash of 
red before his eyes, and a sort of scarf of crimson 
was strained across the face and throat of his 
painted foeman. There was no mistaking that 
scarf, or the hands that drew it so tightly; but 
Bob was thoughtful for once, and in a moment 
more old Crooked Foot was a prisoner, strongly 
bound but all unharmed. 

The ficht was over, and by this time the Osages 
who had escaped had learned the full extent of 
their disaster, and had fled as fast and far as their 
legs would let them. The band of Crooked Foot 
was, indeed, broken up for ever ; and when the old 
chief discovered to wbom his defeat was mainly 
due, he was too crestfallen even to be angry with 
his dausrhter. 

The Kose of the Osages was sad, however, 
and clung closely to Dora Hemenway^ as the lat- 
ter leaned, sobbing, above the body ot^her father. 
Even Brad, as he returned from caring for his 
wounded brothers, could feel nothing but pity and 
svmpathy in all his troubled heart. They were 
all hurt, more or less, antt poor Tom Miner had 
been found dead and cold in nis tree ; but another 
day dawned, for all that, and yet another on a 
time, when even Aunt Gumey offered no opposi- 
tion to anything that came to pass. 

Bob Hen^nwav's rendering of the Osage dialect 
had been somewnat imperfect : but when, in after 
years, the city his father had planned and dreamed 
of, was actually builded, it was called by the 
name of the *' Rose of the Osages," and her own 
descendants, who dwell therein, show scarcely 
more signs of Indian descent than do their equally 
numerous relatives, the Miners. 



"AU'8 WeU that Buds 

DCTelL" 

Slip ! went Charlie's foot on a round and 
treacherous pebble, and headforemost plunged 
Charlie down two excessively hard steps, and 
alighted on his Grecian nose, on the tiled floor of 
Fanner Tanman's model dairy, while bis unfaith- 
ful black-and-tan terrier ''Moxe" brought up in 
a red earthen pan of golden cream fit for the 
cofl'ee of the Olympian deities, whence he emerged, 
dripping like a river-god, ana with one eye on his 
prostrate pursuer, and the other on the reigning 
sprites of the apartment, commenced to lick his 
shining coat with infinite gusto. It would hare 
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been bed enough had the mischief stopped here, 
but it WHS an awful position that Charlie fonna 
himself in when he rose. 

At his feet lay a pink china dish scattered to 
microscopic pieces, and a mass of batter, into 
which his ouriT head had plunged with such force 
that eTcry darung ringlet was decorated with oily 
morsels. If this even bad been all — china and 
butter are articles that can be atoned for through 
the circulating medium — but, madame, this was 
not all. 

Before him, with dilated eres and parted lips, 
stood a being. She was fau*, she was rosy, she 
was plump. She had brown eyes. " Such eyes I 
I swear to tou, my love, those eyes have nerer 
lost their light I" and so on, you know. She had 

(golden hair, my dear madame, that Charlie says 
ooked like a halo round the head of an angel, 
from which I thick that she must have had it 
"coiffured" in the style known in remote ages 
as a '* crop" of curls. Pretty, and pastoral, and 
quite correct. She had milk-white arms with the 
shadows of roses in them, and cheeks a little 
darker with roses themselres *'in residence." 
(That last is original — Notk.) She had a mouth 
with a dimple at each comer. She had a tiny 
nose frith a bridge of strictly Grecian architect- 
ure. She had a short round throat, with a blue 
ribbon round it. Don't set impatient, my dear 
madame : let me give the finishing touches to my 
cherished heroine, and Til come back to my hero 
with his raven ringlets in the butter-dish. She 
had a chints dress on, and a white apron with 
frills round it. Her dimpled hands were clasped' 
in terror, but as she looked at the intruder, she 
broke into a—" scream " t 

No. ma*am ; a laugh, a delicious cachinnation 
like honey and cream set to music, and at the 
same moment she — blushed. Ha! you begin to 
see where the mischief came in. " Pray what did 
she blush fort" My dear friend, Charlie was six 
feet one. His eyes were all Byron's works in 
black binding; he had an imperial that was the 
result of careful and conscientious training, a 
straight nose, and his buttered ringlets, when in 
their natural condition, were worthy the head of 
a Spanish hidalqo. He had Vair ditiingui. He 
was irreproachably dressed. He had a flashing 
diamond on his httle finger. His Byronic orbs 
were full of admiration of the lovel^r regent of 
the dairy. (By-the-way, what a charming; spot an 
old-fashioned dairy is, with its tiles, its shadows, 
its rose-draped casements, its rows of shining 
pans, its stately chum scoured as white as my 
lady's neck!) So, madame, I hare described 
my hero and accounted for the blushes of my 
heroine in one telling paragraph. 

Haring laughed and blushed, "the oueen of 
curds and cream" (eee Shakespeare) looked rue- 
fully at the remains of the pink chua dish, and 
then laughed again, until the resonant tiles tinkled 
in concert, and my poor Charlie felt Nature's 
liquid rouge tingling into his Tory ears. 

" What a jolly mufir' 

Sir, try how you would like yourself to feel a 
pound of butter beginning to meander dovm the 
nape of your neck, and know that the prettiest 
woman you had ever seen was laaghinff at you. 
Oh, of course we all know you'd join in the Uugfa, 
and enjoy the joke immensely I 

" Pardon this intrusion," commenced Charlie, 
in a great hurrv*, for he heard a step approaching, 
" but I was following my mnawaT dog. He ran 
in here, and in my excitement ^* 

"You broke mndmother's best china dish, 
and rained the day's churning." ejaculated the 
prettiest woman in the world {vtde Charlie), reso- 
lutely trying not to laugh any more. " But here 
is crannie herself to hear your apologies." 

As sht tumed toward an opening door, Charlie 



secretly and rapidly shook his fist at the 
Moke, with such a world of propheey in the 
action, that the sagacious creature paused in the 
act of lapping the cream oft' a frah pan, sad 
raising his head toward the rafters, howled, under 
the Burong foresbadowinff of fleshly sulTernie 
which descended on his spirit, and Charlie turned 
round as the prettiest old lady ever seen out of a 
fairy tale trotted into the dairy, and stopped, 
speechless, as her bright old eyes took in the 
spectacle before her. 

She, too, had a gay chints dress and s frilled 
apron, and was just as like tht young woman as 
an old lady of -seyenty can be to a yonns one of 
twenty. She had a bunch of keys jingung in a 
little oasket of sweet-scented grass, and s balf- 
flnished stocking in a gay bag hanging at her 
side. 

"Mercy!" she exclaimed, as Charlie poured 
forth apologies and exclamations; "ifs Prori- 
denee that it wasn't your head that was broken 
instead of my dish, though I wiU own to feding 
sorry for thai, seeing it belonged to grandfather's 
great-grandmother. Phyllis, my dear, why don't 
you see if the gentleman has hurt himself r' 

"What an uncommonly nice old girlP' thoaglii 
Charlie. " So her name is Phyllis, is it? She^s 
the loyeliest, most bewitching darling in the 
world !" Then, aloud : " I assure you, madame, I 
am quite unhurt, except at the loss and confnsloa 
I have unwittinely occasioned. May I yentore to 
hope that you inU allow me to replace the dish, 
in so far as a family article can be replaoed?" 

Just mark Uie Bayard-like constraction of this 
speech ; but no words of mine could depict the 
bow which accompanied it. 

The old lady laughed pleasantly. 

"Don't think a second time of it, sir; bnt do 
come in and let me show you how to get the bntter 
out of your hair. It's a shame the way ifs spoil- 
ing your coat. Phyllis, run and tell Peggy to pot 
hot water and plenty of brown soap in the spare 
room." 

"Couldn't think of troubUng Miss Phyllis!" 
stuttered Charlie, who, between hlushes and bnt- 
ter, was almost unrecognizable ; but Phyllis, with 
an arch, backward glance, had sped on her mis- 
sion, and the old lady led Charlie through winding 
passages, up and down crooked little steps, to a 
ffreat white, cool chamber, where layender per- 
fumed the snowy linen, and where, from hideous 
old jars, came the aromatic odor of dried rose- 
leayes, while little climbing roses climbed Uke 
floral acrobats up the casements, and a huge bee, 
in a court suitof^brown yelyet and sold, swung in 
a honeysuckle-bell that had climbea with them. 

In the distance lay a gleamins, golden fleld^ 
where Farmer Tanman and his " merrie men '^ 
could be seen yrielding flashing sickles, and below 
the window was trtch a garaen. Pansies and 
tomatoes, asparagus and m]n:tle-bushes, tansy and 
celery-trenches, strawberries and tulips, bee- 
hives and apple-trees, each and all gilded hy old 
Sol's farewell rays, as he tacked himself behind a 
purple curtain in the wesl embroidered curiously 
m streaks and patches of^ rose, and fHnged with 
crimson and gold. 

" This i$ something like seeing the country !" 
ejaculated Charlie, on being left alone with the 
soap and warm water. " By Jove, sir. Moke shall 
Uve in clover I What a witch that little Phyllis is" 

The idea of any one being let from under the 
roof of the Tanman homestead without breaking 
bread with its owners, was an idea too preposter^ 
ous to be entertained for a moment andpresently 
lucky Charlie found himself seated at a tea-tahlcL 
set out on a back veranda, where the roses had 
risen in rebellion to the praning-knife, and creep- 
ing in from their proper lattices, made a eanopy 
of blossoms oyer their heads ; and before him sat 
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FhjWn, •parklioff with labducd Imoffhter; while 
graonie pretidea orer a statelr saver tei^P^^t, 
nearljr as large aa herself, and certainly twioe as 
old; and Farmer Tanman ate speckled tnrkey- 
eggs, and drank a fabulous quantity of tea, and 
was the reiy model of a jolly old sentleman of 
agrionltnral tendencies. Shrewd though, and 
mora than indifferenUj well-posted on New York 
iteonf, and able to stretch a specnlative eye orer 
tha state of transatlantic coaotries; able also to 
keep a hamorons eye on Phyllis, and to make her 
blau like a mby by winking at her when Charlie 
tmned his head to play the agreeable to crannie, 
whereat Phyllis wonld be compelled to bite those 
lips, with teeth like pearls, in order not to laugh, 
and make fsoes at grandpapa to make him leave 
off, which only made him worse; and all this 
time my luckless Charlie was getting more hope- 
lessly in love erery moment. 

•• Then, I don't approve of matrimony t" Tes, 
madame, I do, most emphatically ; and whenever 
I find a rosebud with the disposition of an angel, 
and say from twenty-6ve to lifty thousand dolters, 
if» her own right, willing to devote ber dollars 
and dimples to mr goaty foot and attenuated 
pvan^IwUl make tnat woman happv. ••Then, why 
do 1 style Charlie •luckless'f ' Wait, and yoa'Il 
aee, ma'am. Don't endeavor to make a man 
aoticipn^ his story. 

•«8o 
fanner, 




he winked at Phyllis, who knitted her glossy eye- 
brows wamingly at him. 

'• Oh t it's a very common name," said Charlie, 
carelesslr. •• Miss Phyllis, may I take you out 
in mr slnff to-morrow evenmff ?^ 
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If grannie has no objection." said the fair 
creature, appealing very dutifolly to the pretty 
old lady, woom generaUy the arch deceiver was 
in the wont of twisting round her rosy fing^ers, in 
any and every war she chose; and so it was 
arranged as Charhe proposed, and that young 
feUow instantly began mentally walking up a 
djamond-runged ladder, to a rosy country- in the 
clonds, inhabited by Cupids, and lighted by eter- 
nid honeymoons. Oh, me 1 Ah, me 1 Ob, dear I 
Ko, ma'am ; thank you; it is not the gout over 
which I ejaculate. 

•*Oood-byl" murmured Charlie, a couple of 
hours later, as he parted from Phyllis at the 
garden-gate. •• This has been the happiest evening 
of a crowded and care-laden existence." 

He sighed : and as Phyllis was looking fixedly 
at the constellation known to infant astronomers 
as the •* Dipper," he looked at it too. Conse- 
quently, in looking away, their eyes met. Phyllis 
blushed; Charlie sighed again. Phyllis endeav- 
ored to change the current of bb thoughts. 

*'Tou won't punish poor Moke for to-day's mis- 
hap t" she said, patting that fortunate (quadruped, 
who, «*iiated with cream and cold chicken, was 
gazing pensively at the moon. 

•• Punish him I" cooed Charlie. •< I shall esteem 
him the benefactor of my life !" 

•• Good-night» Mr. Butler," raid Phyllis, as pink 
ss any rose. 

•• Good-uishi, Miss Tanman," replied Charlie : 
getting his root on another runsr of the diamond 
udder, as he saw the blush. ''Don't forget to- 
morrow evening." 

•• Hum 1" said Charlie, as he walked off, after 
watching PhvUis flit into the house. " If the 
^vemor only knew what was to come of his 
insisting on my coming to this out-of-the-way 
pUiee for my holidays, he'd tear his wig offl Marry 
nis precious heiress, the grand Miss Fitzroy de 
Yere, indeed ! See her electrified first 1" 

Ko, ma'am, he did not say electrified; he said 



something else, far spicier and more emphatic; 
but I won't repeat it. Oh, no ! 

•• Good-by, mr bird. I'll think days years until 
I see you again !" 

•' I don'?know," said Phyllis, pretending to get 
jealous. •• When you see your fine Mias Fitsroy de 
Yere, you'll forget me." 

Charlie aflBrmed strongly that be abominated 
Miss de Yere, her dollars and ber diamonds ; and 
Phyllis absolutely began to believe him. 

She gave him ber photograph, a kiss, and, with 
grannie's love, a packaffe of sandwiches. He 
gave her hu photograph, one dozen kisses, and 
a ring, and another dozen kisses, and a lock of 
his jetty curls, and some more kisses, and took 
his departure for New Yoric an enga||^ man, 
ezactlv a fortnight after the smashing ofgrannie's 
china dish. 

"What a forward minx?" My dimpled and 
delicious Phyllis, hear what they call you, and 
blush for Toorseif if you think it necessary, and 
if not, dorirt, 

••She cried dreadfully when the last glimpse 
of his Panama hat had faded in the distance f' 

No. ma'am ; she bounded like a light gazelle 
into the hall, and meeting grannie, a^M the tiny 
old lady round ber trim old waist, and whirled 
her round in a mad waltz, until she sank gasping 
into a seat, still hugging the breadiless old lady 
in her soft arms. 

" Hurrah 1 grannie," she cried ; •• victory is 
ours. He's a soldjouufi^ man — is Charlie Butler !" 

•* Poor young Mr. Butler. The horrible, vulear. 
scheming creature! It's awful — some dreaaful 
adventuress in disguise. It's aw/vL how eaaily 
unsuspecting young men are deceived V* 

Exactly so, ma'am. " 'Tis true, 'tis pity, and 
pity 'tis '^tis true !" (Shakespeare.) 

• « » » » » 

Here was a fine opportunity for a display of a 
lofty contempt of filthy lucre on the part of my 
Charlie, andf he seized it as Moke would have 
snatched the leg of a turkey. He lifted his nose 
in the air, and, striding up and down the Persian 
carpet in the family library, lectured the head of 
the family on the cupidity and cruelty of parents 
in eeneral, the desirability of a damp cottage, 
with love, brown loaves, water and roses, in 
preference to a palace and herds of beeves, pre- 
sided over by Mammon. He quoted Tennyson : 
"Cursed be the social wants!" etc. Indeed, 
he did a good deal of poetical profanity on the 
subject. He scoflisd at the little heiress as a 
'• gilded bait," and scouted the proposition of an 
introduction with snorts of indignation, when the 
head of the family mildly suggested that, before 
deciding, he ought to see the young lady. 

•• She's a good little thing," he remarked, ''and 
vou know the match has b^n always desired by 
both families. It will disappoint the ^neral and 
myself very much if you wul persist m declining 
the alliance." 

Charlie declined it with such vigor, that the 
head of the family, after looking at his son through 
his double gold eve-glasses, shook his head 
thoughtfully, and, like a wise man, terminated 
the interview before Charlie had a chance of 
bringing our charming little Phyllis on the tapis» 

••You know, Chariie," said Butler p^e, "I 
have Lucy and Marian and your three little bro- 
thers to provide for, and Maude de Yere, being 
the only cnild, will have every dollar my old friend 
has. So take a week to tbiuK of it." 

Charlie referred loftily to "Mammon," and 
strode to the post-ofBce, where, as he expected, 
there was a little letter, amelline of roses, for him, 
and, in the friendly shade of a lamp-post, he 
opened it. He read it. 
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Tbe lamp-post imniediately commenced spiDDiDH^ 
round in a weird waltz, and' the statue of a public 
benefactor opposite bezan a spirited olo^-aance, 
and the heavens turned green, and were illumin- 
aied bv sudden comets, errant stars, unknown 
constellations, and many curious and beautiful 
devices, all waltzinff, waltxing as though inspired 
by one of Strauss^s best ettorts. He had seen 
something like it on more occasions than one. 
when the juice of the mellow grape bad damped 
his niuslache, and the grilled turkey at supper- 
time had disagreed with him so unaccounubly, 
and when he had smoked his first cigar under toe 
auspices of Tom JolUfit. 

"That odious Phyllis?" 

Yes, ma'am, the hearllesi monkey had jilted 
him. She wrote her raok-and>thumbscrew epistle 
on pink paper^ with violet ink. She stabbed bis 
manly heart with honeyed words flowing from a 
golden pen. She held* her two-edged blade in a 
dainty grasp; bat she wielded it with tbe iron 
nerve^i of a remorseless Saracen t 

She told him placidly, ** that, on consideration, 
she thought she had better bid bim farewell for 
ever. That she really and truly couldn't allow 
him to sacrifice bis prospects in life to a whim 
that he would regret when too late. That she 
would not stand Between him and the lady his 
friends wished bim to marry. That be must 
never, never I see her again ; out that she would 
be his tru« friend until death /" 

He tore to the chambers of Tom JoUifit. He 
poured bis woes into that friendly bosom. He 
raved and clinched his fingers in his raven hair. 
He strode up and down the bachelor's cozy room, 
and thumped his fine chest, utterly regardless of 
ruffles and studs. 

Tom JoUifii was a man of a practical turn of 
mind, and an oracle frequently consulted hj 
Charlie in his not unfreauent scrapes and diffi- 
culties, and, like a thunaer-dap, which startles 
the hearer, yet clears the atmosphere, came the 
words of wisdom from his bearded lips : 

** Go down and marry her at once, if you wish 
to secure her ; if not, stay in New York and marry 
the heiress." 

Marry the heiress 1 Lose Phyllis ! 

He rushed from the apartments of Tom JolUfit. 
He bounded through the streets with the speed 
of an nntelope. He bought a ticket at the depot. 
He went down to the sequestered vale, in which 

his cruelly kind Phyllis nestled like a Madame, 

similes are exhausted, but how would a violet on 
a mossy bank answer ? Violets are so uncommon, 
you know. 

He rushed into the parlor, where grannie was 
knitting at the blue stocking, all alone, like an 
enchanied old lady. She sat at a window full of 
roses, and a pair of golden canaries sang in u cage 
above her head. 

My poor Charlie forgot his manners. He called 
loudly for Phyllis, forgettinp: to greet grannie, 
who got up and trotted briskly away in search 
of that youuff person. He walked up and down, 
fuminjr, until Phyllis herself, smihng, demure, 
perfectly irresistible, her sleeves rolled above her 
dimpled elbows, and a cqpiic patch of flour on 
her pretty nose, came tripping in. 

The canaries welcomed her with a burst of 
melody, and then stared with astonishment at 
the energetic way in which the curious monster 
in the high shirt-collar saluted their loveljr mistress. 

No, ma'am ; I won't dwell on the subject. It's 
really too shocking. I have no doubt the canaries 
felt it to be so, and that when they sang so loudly, 
it was merely protesting against such proceedings. 

They were married that evening. Phvllis was 
obliged to confess that she thmt^fM Charlie would 
not desert her for the heiress, and they took the 
evening train to town, where they arrived just in 



time for the seven o'clock dinner at Charlie's 
home. 

He marched bis dainty Phyllis past the wonder- 
ing servants, up to the drawing-room, where the 
head of the family was reading the evenrns paper 
while waiting for dinner^ and blonde and oeanti- 
ful sister Lucy was lecturing three bold little boys, 
with big blacK eyes and litUe black cods, for fish- 
ing for the hats of pedestrians from the drawing- 
room windows. . 

Phyllis blushed like the dawn, as the head of 
the family, the three small boys, and sister Lncj, 
stared at*her and Charlie. 

Two little boys instantly clasped, with yells of 
delight, each a leg of their big brother ; and tbe 
third advanced on his hands, across the carpet. 
Luo^ sprang to her feet^ and the bead of the 
family dropped his paper. 

Phyllis clung, laughing and trembling, to Cbar- 
lie^s arm; and, shaking himself from fratenal 
embraces, Charlie drew his wife forward. 

"My wife, sirl" he said, loftily, to the bead of 
the family ; and tbe head of the family felt his 
neck instantly surrounded by the arms of his 
daughter-in-law. 

<' My dear little Maode Phyllis Fitxroy de Vers 
Butler !" aaid the cunning old gentleman. " Is it 

Eossible bis lordship has consented to marry the 
dress t Run and kiss Lucy, you little witcb, and 
then we'll go to dinner." 

The head of the family neyer tires of relatiiig, 
on every anniversary, how cleverly he and Phylfis 
overcame Charlie's horror of marrying money, a 
joke at which Grandpa and Grannie Tanman go 
into annual convulsions, when Mr. and Mra. 
Charlie Butler seek the refuge of the Homestead 
during the heats of Summer ; but Charlie is rather 
cross on the subject ! 



The Sunflower. 

Thb highly ornamental and extensive genns of 
plants to which the sunflower belongs d^ves its 
scientific nane, heUarUhu9y from AeRos, sun, and 
anthoM a flower, on aoeonnt of the brilliant color 
of tbe flower, and from the erroneous idea, prop- 
agated by poets and authors, that the flowers 
anvays turned toward the sun — hence, also, the 
French name toumeaol. It spears to possess 
far more profitable <|ualitie8 than have been hith- 
erto supposed- and may be cultivated with advan- 
tage and applied to many useful purposes. Aa 
acre of land will contain 85,000 sunfiower plants, 
at twelve inches distance from each other. 

Tbe great variety of valuable properties belong* 
ing to tbe sunfiower seed have been much neg- 
lected. No plant produces such tine honej and 
wax ; and when the fiower is in blossom, bees 
abound on it. The produce will be aocording to 
the nature of the soil and mode of cultivatioD : 
but tbe average has been found to be fifty bush- 
els of tbe seed per acre, which will yield mXf 
gallons of oil. The oil is excellent, when refinea, 
for table use, for burning in lamps, for soap-mak- 
iuff, and for painting, especially for mixing green 
and blue paints. The marc or refuse of the seeds 
of the above quantity, after the oil baa been ex- 
pressed, made into cakes, will weigh 1,500 Ibi., 
and the stalks, when burnt for alludi, will give 
ten per cent, of potash. The green leaves ofme 
sunflower, when dried and mixed with bran, make 
excellent fodder for milch cows. The oil makes 
an admirable soap, particularly softening to the 
hands and face, and it is pleasant to shave with. 
The cake is superior to linseed for fattening cat- 
tle. Sheep, pigs, pigeons, rabbits, poultry of all 
sorts, etc., willfatten rapidly upon it. and prefer 
tbe seed to any other ; it causes pheasants in 
particular to have a much more glossy plnmage, 
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to be plamper in the body. It nlso increaseg 
tlie quantity ot eggs from poultry fed with it. 
The seed, saelLed, makes when ground very fine 
sweet flour for bread, particularly tea-cakes. 

The sunflower will grow in any comer that may 
be vacaDt, and will give a farm a most agreeable, 
fi^rden-like appearance. It should be planted 
about twelf e inches apart, .and about one inch 
deep, and when about a foot high should be 
eartiied up; it will then require no further atten- 
tion. Every tingle seed will produce 1,000 or 
more; the main head generally produces 800 to 
1,000 seeds, and there are usually four collaterals, 
producing 50 to 60 seeds each. 



The Prairie DiieL 

FiTTSsv years ago, when the great West seemed 
to be much further west than it does in these days 
of railroads, that " belt all creation,'' a remote 
patch or comer of one of the great prairies was 
counted by the few hunters and settlers occupy* 
iDg it as a district in itself, and they called it 
LdtUe Elk Prairie. 

Among the half-wild characters who had buut 
for themselves hovels of driftwood and brush on 
this bit of rolling plain was a huge^ hulking fellow 
of mixed French Canadian, Indian, and negro 
blood, whose name was Bendbow Laval. A com- 
plete savage in appearance, this man Laval re- 
minded one forcibly of the stage representation of 
the ** Jibbenainosyi" as presented by Mr. Proctor. 
But his clothing was far more scanty than is per- 
mitted to <* make-ups" by the exigencies of the 
stage. Whether in Summer or Winter, it never 
consisted of more than two garments— a ragged 
shirt and trowsers, the material of which was ren- 
dered problematical by age and dirt. The mass 
of woolly, iron-gray hair oy which his head was 
thatched* was crowned by something that had 
once been a portion of a hat, and his immense, 
stockingless feet were thrust into rude cowskin 
shoes, with holes cut in them to accommodate 
certain peculiarities of shape and pedal excre- 
scence. 

From his huge size and muscular development, 
Laval was more than a match for any one of the 
dwellers on Little Elk Prairie, none of whom 
were "chickens" as regarded physical strength. 
Entirely devoid of education — for he did not 
know one letter of the alphabet from another— 
nevertheless, the great coarse fellow had a sort 
of chivalry about him, which might or mi^t not 
have been derived from his strain of French 
blood. His appreciation of the benefits and eti- 

Suette of duehng was intense, and he had more 
lan OBce killed bis antagonist Sn a fair fight. 

A much more dangerous man to deal with than 
Laval was Habakkiuc Sams, by origin a Yankee, 
as his name denotes, but a prairie man by predi- 
lection and long residence. 

"Hab," as he was called "for short" by the 
men of the plain, was a thin, wiry man, of middle 
age, with a brick-red complexion, and very light 
hair. He was an excellent marksman, and had a 
reputation for courage, shown in encounters with 
Indiaus and bears ; but he always preferred wily 
stratagem to skill or strength for the discomfiture 
of bis toes. 

He had had several disputes with Laval, on the 
common basis of accusations that each wns in the 
habit of stealing animals from the other's traps. 

This, in the code of the plains, is an unpardon- 
able offense, just as horse-stealing is in some of 
the more remote States and Territories. Men 
caught in the act have frequently been killed on 
the spot; and when the delinquent was an Indian, 



there are traditions of his having been'tortored 
before beiogput to death. 

Whether Hab Sams had ever defrauded Laval, 
by purloining fur-creatures from the traps set by 
the latter, never transpired. But that Laval was 
a fur-thief was established beyond a doubt when 
he was seen carrying to his hovel one day a black 
wolf, caught in a trap set by Hab, and which the 
latter had left there purposely to test the honesty 
of his rival. 

Hab's first idea was to draw a bead unon the 
purloiner of his property, and so adjust tne mat- 
ter without any need of fViriher reference or 
appeal. On further consideration, however he 
approached Laval, and, taxing him with the theft, 
demanded restitution of his property, or ** reason 
why." 

"Take that, then!" howled the huge mixed- 
breed, hurling the wolf with such force at Bab 
that it knocked him down, and sent him spinning 
to a distance of several feet. 

In a moment Hab Sams had risen on one knee, 
and, taking aim at bis antagonist, fired, but with- 
out effect, owing to the flurry caused by the sud- 
denness of the assault. On proceeding to rel6ad 
his rifle, he remembered that he had no powder : 
but Laval was in a similar predicament, for all 
the powder in the place had been expended in a 
recent hunt, and toey were awaiting the arrival 
of a messenger with some from the nearest trad- 
ing-post. 

Drawing their knives then, the two approached 
each other for a deadly conflict, whicn would 
have been an unequal one, however, owing to the 
superior size and strength of Laval, who was also 
a proficient in the use of the knife. 

Knowing how slight his chance was with such 
an antagonist, Hab Sams paused, and, looking 
fixedly at Laval, said : 

" li vou are a man, and not a cowardly sneak, 
you will fight it out with me in another way, and 
give me an equal chance for my life." 

" What way do you want to fix it, then ?" said 
the other. " Vm as good as you, anyhow, and 
ainH afraid to get square with you any way you 
please. Name your fixin', and PU go you even 
on it." 

"Well, then," rejoined Hab. "here's what 
we'll do, if you've heart enough to do it, as I 
have : let's go to the place where the prairie-dogs 
burrow, away over there. The rattlesnakes that 
live there are big, and unfailing with their deadly 
fangs. Let each of us choose a burrow, lie down 
in front of it, thrust his arm in to the shoulder, 
and wait to see which of ns'il die first. You're 
too white-livered a cuss to fight it out that way 
with me, eh?" 

Fearful to back out from this horrible proposi- 
tion, lest his reputation for valor might become 
tarnished for ever, Laval agreed to it, tmsting 
that, if one only keeps still, rattlesnakes are not 
apt to bite. 

The matter was arranged as follows : they were 
to meet next morning, half an hour before sun- 
rise, with one witness, who was to act as umpire 
for both. The burrows in which they were to 
place their hands were to be selected by this um- 
pire, who was to see them proper!}' and impartially 
placed. There they were to remain until the first 
ray of the sun beamed above the horizon, a few 
minutes before which it is the habit of rattle- 
snakes to crawl forth from their dens. The um- 
pire was to notify them of the rise of the sun, at 
which moment they were to be free to rise and go 
their ways, should they have escaped the fangs of 
the venomous reptiles*. The honor of both was 
then to be consiaered as fully satisfied, and from 
this there was to be no appeal. 

It mnst have been a teirible time, that quarter 
of an hour before sunrise, to these victims of the 
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etiquett« irilh wbicb tbe dntllo «Ter hu been 
rendered romanlic. Perbapi Uab Sams did not 
feel it 10 aontely as bis riTal, for reMons best 
known to blroeelf. 

Tbe flrtt Elotn of dairn Dow reddened apon the 
boriioD, and, at a word trota ibe umpire, Uab 
Sams iprang to hia leet, eipreuiiiK bj a loud 
whoop bts satisfaolion at havinff come aafelj out 
of tbe terrible ordeal. Not ao with bis rirai. who 
Ihj irbere the umpire had placed him, motionlesi 
" fu a log. 

On eiammatioa it Wag found thai be via in a 
dealblike swoon, from which he was wtih diffl- 
cultr recoTered bf the free use of wbisk}-. Bheer 
frigbl had got the better of the nian'e brute cou- 
rage, and broagbt biiu to tbe brink of death. 

Rab Suns, as alieadT bitited. had reasons of 

tbroughoot Ibe tearful oideal. A little after sun- 
■et the pre'iouB evening, when tbe rattlemakes 
bad retired for the nigb^ be took tbe precaulioii 
of stuffiaji a namber of tbe dens iu ibat part or 
the proine agreed " '"" "■ " '" "'"■" " 
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sort of weed that is most DOiiooa to tbe soaka, ' 
rendering them torpid tor lauij hoara, and ua- 
able to orawl or alrike. 

Thia was how Yankee inaenuilf Irinmphed onr 
brute Btrengtb, and Beudboir LaTsl waa erar 
after obliged to Inock uoder to Habokkok 8biu, 
wheu peiBOnal fortitude was tbe subject id hand. 
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A Taate tor B«idlaK_'WboeTer baa a twie 
for reading, need never be without a ctrmpwuoa. 
Hot onlj that, but a safe one, provided Tinve and 
intclllgenoe go with such a taste. Tbe atom 
may bowl outside, but still the boon ehima m 
pleaaanlly. Thej are to be pitied wl 
resoorce. Tbey are indeed a( Ibe n 
citementa, and deprired of these, »< 
disoonlent are theTr sure portion. J 
the joung people of both seies in m 
lai^e towns is a taste for reading a blBSBiui. •>< 
are glad that books and newspapers are so cl >«a |i . 
that eToo those who are limited in parse maj jet 
indulge this taste freelj. 
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Borne i^tart. 

, II U imposiible to h^ in what capKiI; T camo 
la mj couiio'i home. I was aot a gnsit, nor a 

'compaaiDQ ; not ■ nunwrT-inuid, noitFier u f^Tcr- 
□ou, DOT ■ BeMiiBlrauj but tbe dutiei of uU of 
tlioae. and u>me of (heir priTiloges also, irora pait 

of ID J lot, 

Un. UsntoD win but mr ODUda ; jet, sho wu 
tha asarest rclatire of WhoBo eil^toDCO I wu 
aware; sod to bar, aRer the death of mr taltaBr 
<rho had lutik fium riches lo mat. nlmaal, 1 
oama, with' the nDdcTatandiDiF that I «u " to 
Duk* mnelr nuerallT niafal." 

ThU 1 aanmUj tried to do. I tried to combat 



tboae feellD)^ of lonelini 



ipp[t.ben 



rsBuli, nlmOBt insiilob^, ^m sacb a posi- 
. .. . ;ried to Intercit mjHlf id oiben, for their 
own lakM, acd not for mine, and to be ainoerelj 
grstefal for the mpteriol bcnoGIa, irhJoh I eedcR- 
Tored as eameatlj to deaorro. 

Ut eouiin, as extrcmrl]' handpome woman of 
thirty, woe nurricd to a man of aixtj, whose 
wealth was oa great u her boBDtT wu unnaual. 
Tbej were a coiiple, howerer, who bad little la 
oommon. Duaineaa abiiorbed him; pleasure and 
her own schemes, her. De bad a henrt. I think. 
At least. I am aare h^had had one once, though, 
in tbe lone disnso of CTerj faoult; eioept thoso 
employed m mana;-|[|^ing. It maj hare rusted 
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ftWftT. But my cohbIii had nerer etsared to cmnr 
that danfferous, inflammable burden " through all 
the spilt saltpetre of this world." Her clear blue 
eres were as cold as they were beantifnl; her per- 
fect lips had never quirered with compassion : her 
whiteir swelling bosom was no more than a show- 
place for diamonds. , ^ ^, 

These two, two dear little children, and Mr. 
Thorpe Thornton, comprised the family. Mr. 
Thornton, the half-brother of Mr. Marston. had 
been long domesticated there. He was idle. Kind- 
hearted, rich, laxj and cultivated; growing too 
old to marxT, he said ; but said it laughing. And 
too indolent for work, he would add ; yet, seemioj; 
as if he needed only an incentive to make his 
work effective, of whatever sort it might be. 

" Thorpe is the most delightful person in the 
world,'' would my cousin sometimes say to me. 
'* He is like the sunshine, pleasant to the just and 
the unjust. But the dear fellow does harm, now 
and uen, that he does not mean. Ton have 
heard me speak of that poor Jennie Carew ? She 
loved him— really quite badly, and he I he never 
even suspected it 1 His is certainly an unusuallv 
amiable character; it is only a pitv that his kind- 
ness is sometimes misunderstood." 

"Will he never marry, then, you think?" I 
asked once, with my head bent low over my 
sewing. 

My cheeks were warm, and red. Mr. Thornton 
had been very kind to me also. My cousin 
laughed. 

*^There is little doubt of it« I think. Annie, at 
least, would agree with me." 

<^ Annie" was her sister; and it was thus that 
I learned one of the schemes that occupied my 

cousin. . - J 

My work in my cousin's house, being undefined, 
was, of course, constant; but I was most in the 
nursery, where I best loved to be; though I had 
there an enemy, made most unwittingly. This 
was Kate, the nurse— a well-looking Scotch 
woman, shrewd and secret and silent: and the 
cause of her enmity was this : that one day, when 
I entered the room unexpectedly, I saw a woman 
sitting there, whom I juaged at once to be Kate's 
mother, by the age and likeness. She held in her 
hand a child's dress, not a new one— one that I 
had seen baby Annie wear several times. Kate 
was speaking as I entered. 

" Take it,'^ she said ; " the child don't need it- 
she has fifty more. It is no harm at all." 

I hardly know that 1 should have noticed this 
but for the quick caution in the woman's eyes, 
that made Kate glance round with a start. She 
colored crimson. 

** If s only a dress Fm lending my mother for a 
pattern," she said, hesitotinglv. *' She is making 
some clothes for my sister's child." 

*• Tes, it is a pretty dress," 1 answered, care- 
lessly, turning to leave the room, ** and the pat- 
tern, too, is pretty." 

I said no more, and certainly never thought of 
mentioning the circumstance. BAt, slight as the 
cause was, Kate hated me from that hour, with a 
patient, cold rancor, that was not to be overcome. 

Still, as I said, I was much in the nursery. The 
children loved me dearly, and though they wearied 
me sometimes, their prattle was onener the 
sweetest relief ftt»m my own thoughts. Charlie 
had never been indulged much in nursery fiction, 
but wonderfully soon he developed a taste for it, 
that could never be satisfied. And when my 
stock was exhausted, there would he stand, with 
imperious baby eyes, and impatient, stammering 
lipf: 

*' Missy Mary, not stop ! not stop, Missy Mary 1" 
paUing at my skirts until I began again, while he 
lean^on my knee, and drank the- words from my 
lipa. ' • 



That was generally my twilisfat task, to taka 
Charlie in my lap, and repeat to him, ov«r and 
over again, my store of rhymes and wooden. 
And it was not long until I looked for it asesgeriy 
as Charlie himself. This was my rest, my oOTdiat 
—the one sweet drop of human love thai refreahad 
my barren garden of life. 

One evening in particular has remained in my 
memory like a picture. 

Charlie had just clambered to his place in my 
lap, and Kate was hushing the baby asleep, in 
another part of the room. The place was wain, 
and the nre burned low. No lamps were lighted; 
twilight bad quite settled down, and the sombte 
ditty that Kate was slowly crooning, as she rocked 
the haby against her breast, suited it welL Some 
idle tears, shed for memory's sake, " rose to my 
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an excuse. 

"Missy Mary is so tired," I said. '«WiU mei 
Charlie do without a story to-night f ' 

Perhaps the tone was more weary than the 
words, tor the darling little creature made not a 
word of objection. He merely put his arms 
around my neck, and laid his head against my 
shoulder, as if he knew that I was sorrowful, bin 
felt the power of his cheek to comfort me. 

"What have you done to make the chSdrea 
love you so ?" sud Mr. Thornton. 

He had come in unnoticed, and looking im 
startied, I saw him leaning asainst the low maotet> 
piece, with his usual peaceful air of languor, bj no 
means as if he had just entered. His eyes weie 
fixed upon me curiously. 

"I don't know," I answered, hesitating^ 
"Children soon discover who loves them. I 
believe; and you know we are to believe tliat 
love begets love I" 

And with that 1 turned gratefiilly to my little 
et, and kissed nis heavy curls closer against his 
ead. 

There was a silence. During it. Eaters son^ 
ffrew softer and more sad, and uiroofffa the rf aw t 
Twn4kf;«f I seemed to see the gleam of her Tirescent 
eyes, that were turned tcwsH me. 

" Do you know," Mr. Thornton asked presently 
in a lower tone, " whether that is the caee win 
other than baby-love ?" 

" It is not always so, certainly," I answered. 

I wished that Mr. Thornton would so away. 
Very much I wished it. He had no business 
there. I felt that Kate's eold Scotch eyes wees 
fastened j on me. And to know that one is ol^ 
served unkindly will embarrass the coolest of ns. 

Mr. Thornton took up a toy-ornament from the 
mantelpiece, and turned it slowly. 

" It IS rather an interesting question," he said; 
" do you think there is really such a thing in the 
worla as pure, disinterested lovet" 

" I should be sorry to live in il if I did not!" 

" I agree with you. Without doubt, it is h«e. 
Its sting was found by the oynic who told us thst 
one loves, and one consents to be loved." 

I thoufl^t of Jennie Carew, and drew the child 
closer. Kate's song ceased. And slowly turning 
in his hand the sparkling china shepherdess, Mr. 
Thornton repeated, as if he spoke his thoughts 
unconsciously, two or three lines from a faverits 
poem : 

** Her smile so bright frose while I spoke. 
And ice mm in her eye. 
8o near!— it seemed, ere touch her hear^ 
I might have kiased the sky 1" 

The last words were on his lipsL when Mrs. 
Marston entered from the hall, mth her came is 
a flood of bright light, and her presence alOQS 
was quite enough to exorcise the spirit of Vi$ 
hour. 
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** Wbftt, Therpe 1" ibe cried, with a swift, 
■earohing glance at me ; ** are you taking lesBons 
In narteiT practice V* 

** I eonld spend mj h<pan wone, eonid I not?*' 
he asked, with his still indolent smile--a smile in 
^ which she erer seemed aware of some defiance. 

Howerer, it was one of her principles neyer to 

Sow Tcxed with Mr. Thornton. She smiled, 
ongfa her cheeks flushed a little. 
^ '* There is not a question of that!" sh6 an- 
swered. " And you shall star, if you prefer the 
children to us, even though Ifarian is wuthing you 
ftway — as she is, no doubt! How can one be 
entertaining, and put children to sleep at the same 
tinae? Be more considerate Thorpe, and come 
and look at the cutting of a stone that has been 
sent me to-day. It is peculiar ; but I must have 
the adyantajce of your unimpeachable taste before 
I pronounce it as beautiful as it is odd." 

And so they went away. 

But that was not the last, by very many, of the 
eTenines that Mr. Thornton passed lo the nursery : 
beneath the idle^ indifferent manner which had 
grown to be habitual to him, was plenty of deter- 
mination ; and in this, as in greater things, with- 
out tronbling himself concerning yery eyident 
displeasure — which, indeed, fell hut lightly on 
A«m — he bad his 6wn way. His obstinacy was 
like the silken band with which the Norse gods 
bound tbePenrie wolf, the more limp and inefiect- 
ual it appeared, the less was it to oe combated. 
In its -very intangibleness was its chief power. 

And he was vetT/ kind to me. Often did I see 
hia eyes fixed upon me with a gentle compaaaion 
that — to me, debarred of almost every numan 
aflfection — seemed half divine. He was much with 
me. He lent me books sometimes. While I 
sewed, he read to me. Twice he took me on long, 
delicious drives; and always he appeared as 
calmly unconscious of my cousin's dissatisfactien 
as I at first was poignantly alive to it. 

At first, I said. For, perhaps, I ceased gradu- 
ally to remember that be was **like the sunshine 
— pleasant to the just and the uigust." And— I 
know not how it was! — but the burden of life 
alowly lost its heaviness for me. I caught, now 
and then, bright fleeting glimpses of a rar-ofl' 
possible heaven, that made the chances of the 

J^resent days of no account, whether they were 
or good or iU. My cousin's presence caused me 
no more the trembling pain or past times. If she 
covertly derided what I did or said, I beard her 
without bitterness. If she sneered, I smiled to 
myself, and was still happy. Taunts and insinua- 
tions were alike untruthful ; all arrows fell harm- 
leto from a heart protected like mine. A gentle 
stranger, whose name I knew not, had flown to 
mj bosom, and nestled there ; a bright, winged, 
flattering hope, a messenger, it seemed to me, 
from the vailed future, whose meaning I did not 
know, and dared not ask. 

Then came a day when this was told me: it 
waa still eariy. but my work was done, and I was 
tired. The onildren played contentedly beside 
Kate, in the nursery ; and I longed for solitnde. 
I slipped away from them and ner, and sought 
the siieiice of the library. 

Not a soul was there, and in the deep embra su re 
of the window I found a low, deep reading^hair : 
then, the cnrtaina shutting me from the room. I 
eat down, in love with uie soft gloom of tne 
cloudy Snmmer afternoon, to lose myself in 
visions as vague as they were sweety as alluring 
aa impossible. 

It was my cousin's voice that woke me; and, 
languidly impatient of her presence, I shrank 
closer into concealment beneath the curtains. I 
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did not eatoh the meaning of her words, nor im 
agiae to whom they were spoken, until I bean 



heard 



the low sigh that preceded her companiona' 
answer. It was Mr. Thornton. ^ 

" If what you say be true," he said, very 
slowly, ** it is out the dispelling of one more illu- 
sion. God knows, I meant no harm. I tboutfht 
that here was, at least, one woman who could uve 
her life out true to herself." 

My cousin laughed. A abort, contemptuous, 
most un mirthful sound. 

** Men like you, Thorpe, compassionate and 
tender-hearted men like you, have a strange fond- 
ness for deifying every pretty woman who happens 
to be poor. But pray ao not take my word alone. 
Ask her. I dare to assure you, however, that she 
would marry you to-morrow. You would not be 
warned, but it is true. Ask her, however ; though 
I fear tnat for a man of your scrupulous honor 
the experiment would be perilous." 

There were a few moments of silence. Then : 

"I shall not make the exp«riment, Caroline. 
Ton have cured a pleasant blindness. I fear— I 
greatly fear— that I am compelled to think with 
you. I am deeply sorry; but I shall assuredly 
give myself no further room for repentance, nor 
you for reproof." 

•« You do yourself injustice, Thorpe. It is no 
fault of yours, if Marian— she is a good, useful 
criri !— it is no fault of yours if those considera- 
tions which influence all women should have 
Eower ^ith her also. I know that your kindness 
as been only kindness. But you snould be more 
circumspect," 

*'I will; heaven helping me, I WilL But I 
greatly blame myself; and justly, too." 

I know not what else was said. Some other 
like sentences, no doubt, but I did not hear them. 
I hardly remember anything, until the closing 
door told me that they bad left the room. 

I rose from my chair, and leaned against the 
thick, clear, large panes, gazing out into the 
street The morning shower had left some tiny 
pools upon the roof of the balcony, opening from 
the parlor beneath me. 1 watched with curious 
interest the pretty, sidewise, quick glances of a 
brown bird, a sparrow, that had lit beside one of 
them to drink. I noticed the wavering, small 
movements of a discolored leaflet that had fallen 
on the water, and that quivered with its shallow 
agitations. 

Suddenly, having no connection with what I 
saw, my thoqghts recurred to an evening far back 
in memory, when I had been taken to my mother's 
grave. Very plainly I saw the country church- 
yard, on the* long slope of a westward-facins hill ; 
the fkint reflex, on the simple flrray- white stones, 
of the crimdon sunset; the pallid east, jrbitened 
before its coming, by the chmbing beams of the 
Summer moon. I noted now, as thffn, the tall 
clumps of tufted, reedy grasses, that grew thick 
and pitiful, beside the humble, half-efiaced, sad 
hillocks. I saw the sidewise slanting tftone of 
dark-gray slate— marking a forgotteu grave— 
against which I learned to read the woras they 
had cut on my mother's grave-stone: "Marian 
Alice Chesney. Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord. Even so saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labors." That was my own name ; and, 
ffaring then from the window, it seemed that 1 ^ 
moked upon my own grave* It was like the 
visions of One who has suffered and who is stilled 
by heavy opiates. I felt so deadened; so cold; 
so tired. 

Just as inconsequent was the remembrance 
that my cousin had disapproved some work of 
the previous day. I said to myself: *'I will go 
at once and change the braid on Charlie's drcM. 
There is still quite time to do that to-day. I 
ought never to have come here at all. I fear I 
am growing idle. I moved my fingers then, with 
an odd sensation of amusement, to see if they 
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were suffioientlj flexible to tew : ibej fett so 
itrangel^ oold; and, going quietij up into the 
nonery, I eot the frook, and Mt down to work. 
I was gladr to find the room racant, and. with 
bent hc«dy sewed bnsilj a long time. But, in the 
midst of the benumbed quietude that held me 
fast, there eame an electno thought that ought, 
no aoubt. to have been the first suggestion ofinj 
mind. Yet^ it astonished and overpowered me, 
as if it baa been a roTelation. It seemed as if 
some spirit said to me: *'Ton must go away I 
There is nothing else left for you to do. Tou 
must go away." 

Then I wept I did not want to jgo away. I 
thought I wept remembering my fnendlessness. 
I said to mjself that the life fliTod was hard, but 
that the little it offered me had been certain; 
that, at least, the children loved me, and their 
lore was verff sweet I I was content to star, I 
said, and loth to go : to begin again the hard daily 
struggle for daify oread ; and, this time, with a 
bitter remembrance addea that had been lacking 
before. But I knew 4hat I must go. 

I sat there, wondering where it would be \ what 
new phase of sorrow I was to see; thinking 
▼aguely of what I bad been, and of what I was. 
while the slow drops— quieter now — formed and 
fdl unheeded. 

The Summer afternoon had grown to Summer 
erening before I moved ; then, only because the 
door opened, and Kate's soft tread warned me 
that I must endure the scrutiny of her keen eyes. 
Charlie was asleep in her arms, and without wak- 
ing him, she laia him gently down. I turned 
from the light, and began to fold up my work. 

*' Why, how fast Hiss Chesney sews, to be 
sure !" said Kate, coming round in front of me. 
'< Little Charlie's dress is almost finished I How 
tired and white you look, ma'am 1 It is too bad — 
and not crying, surely? Why, what can it bef 
Not a headache, I hope now, lam suret" 

" I have no headaone," I answered ; not coldly, 
but very wearilv. Even her malicious pleasure 
in my grief oouid not move me to anger. 

<<Not a headache! Then, I make no doubt, 
ma* am, ifs because you have heard Mr. Thornton 
is going to-night. Very sudden it is, I believe. 
Mrs. Marston came down a while ago, in a real 
ffiurry, and she savs to Jane, the laundress, you 
know, ma'am ; ' Have everything of Mr. Thorn- 
ton's done up to-night, Jane, if It take till day- 
light, for Thorpe leaves on the early train, and 
won't be back this many a day.' " 

I was foldinff the child's dress. And Jane, 
moving about the room, with dextrous hands and 
noiseless footsteps, arranged the few things that 
the childr^ had scatteredaboot the floor. 

I sat dowOgain at this, I felt suddenlv faint. 
How I shouivnot hare to go I And yet I nad not 
thought that unexpected gladness could make it 
so sickeninglv hara to breathe I Kate reached 
the campnor nrom the mantelpiece. 

*' Now, pray, ma'am, don't take it so to heart 1 
I said to Mrs. Marston, when I heard it, ' La, 
ma'am,' I said, 'it's a pity for Miss Chesney, to 
be sure I it will be dreadful lonesome for her of 
an evening 1' But, then, he may come back^ von 
know. Do take the camphor, ipa'am. It wUl do 
you good." 

I rose, and replaced the camphor on the mantel- 
piece. 

*' You are very kind, Kate," I answered, quietlv ; 
«bnt my bead does not trouble me. I shall miiM 
Mr. Thornton certsinly— he has been very kind — 
but not so much as you fear." I lit the gas, and 
took a book. Kate still busied herself about the 
room, but wherever she moved, her malicious eyes 
•till scanned me, her thin ups were covertly 
•miling. 
** MiirChefivfj/' fbe began, presently, ttopping 



and leaning a little on her broom-handle, ** I teve 
made up my mind to ask you to do me s ttltls 
favor to-night. I've been wanting to ask you 
these three evenings past, but I felt that it was 
not becoming of me?" 

'•What is It, Kate?" 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, Fm sure I — bit 
it's to stay in the nursery with the duldreo to- 
night. I would like so much to spend the oi^ 
with my mother, because mv sister, that I have 
not seen for three years, u staying with her. 
And, I make no doubt, I could get permiasi 



from Mrs. Marston, if yon woula only sleep in 
here? It is a great favor, to be sure, mafana, bol 
If you could mnt it " 

'* It is nothing," I answered, glad of anexcoss 
to be with the cUldren. " Notl&g at aU. 1 wifi 
stay willingly." 

" Oh, mi?am, you are too kind ! I ^ ask Mrs. 
Marston at once, for I heard her say ahe would 
be out till late with Mr. Thornton I" 

She left the room. 

I suppose she had obtained my eonsin's per- 
mission oefore preferring her reqoeot to me. For, 
Mrs. Marston entered the nursery almost immedi- 
ately ; and she mentioned at once that Kate would 
be out during the night. She walked to the lev 
bed where he still uept, and atooped to look at 
Charlie. 

'* Poor little fellow I he is not well, I believe," 
she said, touching his forehead with her flaahi^ 
ringed hand. ** Fam sorrv to leave him^ut yea 
will take good care of bim, Marian!? Ton wil 
have no visitors to-night, I suppose?" 

" Hardly," I said. 

** I suppose not. Thorpe is going out with me. 
By-tbe-way, he leaves us to-morrow— did yoa 
know f ' 

She walked across the room, and touched the 
bell, not looking toward me. My evea were stiD 
fixed upon the book I held, though 1 know not its 
name to this day. I was wondenng if I ought to 
tell her that he need not go— that I myaeu wss 

fting. But I measured my strength, and found 
could not; and while I still considered, Kats 
anawered her mistress's ring. 

^' Kate," said Mrs. Marston, in her clear, meCsl- 
lie tones, *' before you go to-nisbt, be sure that 
everything is arranged that Miss Chesney oaa 
possibly need. Charlie is not well. I am doinf 
you a great favor to let you go at all to-night, m. 
so is Ifiss Chesney." 

Kate courtesiea to each of us, expresring her 
obligation anew. And then she began to assist 
her mistress to dress, contrary to custom and to 
convenience, in this room. I did not puzzle my- 
self to imagine the reason, for one came to my 
thoughts unbidden. But. ah ! could ahe not have 
spared me for one last half-hour? Need she hsv« 
denied me the few golden minutes that were all 
now possible to me? 

I sat silent, while the mistress and maid busied 
themselves with the lady's toilet. Mrs. Marston 
was strangely hard to please with herself to-nig^t. 
A dozen dinerent ornaments were selected snd 
discarded; finally, she said, impatiently: 

« Bring me my jewel-box, Kate — the tfaird 
drawer to the left,'" and, tosdng the keys to her, 
sat down with weary impatience to wait. 

When the box was brought, my services, too, 
were called into requisition, Mrs. Marston re* 
marking graciously that mv taste waa ahrayi 
good. The array in the oasiet waa striking sod 
beautiful. One diamond cross, in espedal, seem- 
ins to me unusually fine ; the setting waa some- 
what antique, and the stone large, and of exqui- 
site brilliancy. My cousin notiMa my looking at 
it, and took it up. 

" It i$ preUyl" she said. " I am thinking of 
having it resets-some of the stOnev are it«ite m^ 
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^«.w , but I am half alhdd to tnut them. Thej 
mlffbt b« «zeb«Dged, 70a knoir. Why, Marian, 
how Tou look at i%V' 

I aigbed Tery deeply. 

'* I ooald not help thinking how mneb happi- 
neas might be hidaen in those gems." I said. 
** Only wink of the hearts that might be 00m- 
fbrted, of the pain that mif^t be soothed, by the 

Srice of that eross alone ! It would buy the iree- 
om of a slave— it would buy mine t" The words 
slipped firom my lips unwittingly, and I was sony 
to nave spoken them. 

My oousin i^ced at me with a slightly eurling 
Kjp, and threw the eross back into the oasket, 
silently elasping in her shapely ears the emeralds 
she had finauy chosen. She placed the casket in 
• drawer of the bureau beside which she was 
standing, and handed me the key. 

'<You will sleep here," she said, carelessly; 
«« tbey can remain nere to-ni^t" 

At the door she turned once more to speak to 
Kate, and left the room, followed at once by the 
nurse. 

That was a wearr night. I dared not think, 
and it was well that I had immediate occupation 
for the mind that otherwise might have been diiB> 
cult to controL 

Poor little Charlie slept heaTily, and yet un- 
easily, his hot head tosnuff restless, his cheeks 
red, nis pretty mouth parcoed with fever; and 
watching hourly beside him, I wearied mrself 
wiUi severe imaginings and fears that had no 
foundation. It was nearly one o'clock before I 
lay down beside him. and the house bad been long 
profoundly quiet. 1 was comforted to see thM 
Charlie seemed a little better. His breathins was 
less heavy, softer, and more regular, and his 
close-pressed curls were damp with a recent 
moisture. Still, it must have been quite an hour 
before I fdl into an uneasy state, half waking 
and half sleeping ; but finally I sank into a deeper 
slumber, and sleeping, I drosmed. 

If what followed was stranse, I make no pre- 
tense to explain it— I but state the facts simply. 
It seemed to me that, as I lay there beside Charlie, 
the room ^Karfectlv retaining its familiar aspect, 
my mothers spirit appear^ to me, benum ana 
calm, but paUid as if with weeping. Sne ap- 
proached the bedside, and atood looking stead- 
fastly into my face. She spoke to me. at ust, but 
not in words sueh as mortals use. it was as If 
faint and sweet music conveyed her thoughts to 
me. She seemed to tell me that through loos 
years she had felt my pain, and sorrowed with 
me; that she had been ever near me, not lifting 
the vail that lay between us, because she knew 
my fear of that gate of life that men call death, 
and of those — even of those beloved— who baa 
passed beyond IL But now, she made me under- 
stand, a daneer menaced me^ and she had come 
hither to smeld me, unable to protect myself. 
And then it seemed to me that an influence ra- 
diant from her eyes and smile enveloped me, and 
stilled me into stone. The cool, ineffable touch 
of her fingers seemed on my eydids, pressing 
them besTuy and close, and at the same instant 1 
became aware of motions, and of suppressed 
sounds in the room. I felt there were stealthy 
footsteps about me, a creepioff, cat-like tread, 
that thrilled me with horror, a dark figure, pass- 
ing and repassinff stealthily. 

I trembled as If at tbe touch of death, but I 
knew that the chilling dread that shook me moved 
only the spirit, the coffin-like body lying like dead 
clay. Murmurs of afl'right rose to my lips, but 
my mother's fingers seemed laid against toem, 
stillinff them into cold silence. And while 1 lay 
thus, held by invisible chains in absolute quies- 
cence, the dark, slow-moving figure grew faint 
and disappeared. Then, softly as lading daylight, 



my mothsr's fijrare grew more shadowy, her eyes 
disappearing like stars behind a deepening cloud, 
her presence swaying in the mist enveloping her. 
until all was lost in the void of deep sleep. Ana 
I woke no more, until the dawn gUmmered palely 
through the window-panes, and sicklied the light 
of the lamp that I haa left burning. 

My dream did not reonr to me; but I turned 
with a start of fear toward Charlie, ashamed that 
fiatigne should have thus overcome me. But 
there was nothiuff to cause aterm ; on the con- 
trary, my darlinrs fever had almost gone. There 
was but slight heat about his forehead, and bis 
pulse had grown soft and cafan. 

I rose at once, and dressed myself, sitting down 
at the window in the cool Summer twil^jiht of 
dawn, still fi^sh with some last stury touch, to 
watch the gradual wakening of day, before its 
duties began. On the wi^ aristocratic street 
upon which I looked out all was as yet silent. 
Mot even a servant appeared at door or area, and 
the broad deep shadows had undisturbed posses- 
sion of the wide pavement and smooth-laid street 
Small white clouds floated like fleece far up in a 
pale-blue heaven, their vague, airy outlines giving 

{>romise of a day anUke the last, cloudless, fault- 
essly brilliant. 

Kate appeared, at last, and dreaming-time was 
over. She was very profuse of thanks, very 
voluble in the expression of the pleasure sne had 
enjoyed, an4 very ucendurable. 

In the course of that day Mrs. Marston came 
into tbe room, and took a seat near me. She was 
particularly gracious, even busying herself with a 
part of the sewing that I had on hand. She 
thanked me for my good care of Charlie, pro- 
tested that she did not know what the children 
would ever have done without me, and for a time 
apneared almost lovable. 

Bhe described the previous evening's entertain- 
ment, told me how well Mr. Thorton had looked, 
and how he had sent his parting regards, aod re- 

Sets that he could not ol'er them in person. If 
e watched me, she saw 'nothing amiss. I did 
not miss the regularity of a single stitch; not 
once did my needle slip aside from its perfect 
aim, to betray me with the tiniest bloodmark. 

'* His resolution was very sudden, was it notf * 
I asked her, quietly. << I do not think I remember 
to hare heard him mention it. Where is it that 
he is going !" 

Mrs. Mmton threaded her needle oarefblly. 

'* Well, no, not rery sudden, I think. Ue has 
been speaking of it to me for some time. He did 
not mention it to outsiders, I believe— you know 
Thorpe's way. If he is not interestedf in those 
with whom he is thrown, they rarely learn much 
of his tbouffhts or plans." 

I said ** Yes " rery quietly. But my thoughts— 
my thoughts I They took me back to a red son- 
set, when my work left me breathine time, when 
I stood beside a window, and lookM out at the 
hushing city bathed in floods of color, at glitter- 
ing panes and silver-tipped spires, and dusty 
leaves flickering into almost woodland life, at the 
spray of a fountain dashed into a million drops of 
white fire, blown by a low wind that came out of 
the flushed west, and fluttered the city trees with 
news of their far-off kingly kin. when beside me 
was a pale, passionate face, araent, asking eyes, 
lips where tbe pleading unsyllabled words burned 
afmost visible, unspoken for the entrance of she 
who tortured me now, that bad broken tbe dream, 
as a stone thrown into quiet waters will mar the 
pictures that heaven has laid upon its bosom. I 
only said ** Tea," and sewed on. 

"He will be gone many months, I fear. To 
Europe, you know, of course ! He does not sail 

immediately, however. He pays a visit to N 

first. We can imagine for what»" said my eon- 
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BID, smiliog with bland gracioDMiMS. ''Dear 
Annie! I oonld wish her uo happier fi^ V* She 
pansed a few moments, lost, it would seem, in a 
tender, half-melanoholv reverie. Then she re- 
aomed: "Dear Mrs. Matthews was reallj quite 
sympathetic last evening. She said she reallj 
conla not imagine what I wonld do without 
Thorpe ; that be waa quite like a brother to me — 
as indeed he ial But, as I told her, it is oer- 
tainlj one's first dutj to consider the oomfort and 
pleasure of those with whom we are broneht into 
contact; though I must admit that 1 tried to per- 
suade Thorpe to remain at home, until I was 
quite ashamed of mj selfisbnesa!*' 

*• He sails — ^when did you say?" 

Ob. foolish Toice I why did it so hesitate and 
tremble at so simple a task! 

** He bad not quite determined, I think," said 
.my cousin, afiably. "Kot for some weeks, pro- 
bably. Doubtless his reception in N will 

assbt bim to determine. The dear fellow 1 He 
made bis adieus here last night, I suppose I 
have said good-bj^ for a long, long time !" 

She sighed audibly. I answered nothing.. Kate 
was busy on the other side of the room, Charlie 
and bab^ Annie playing on the floor ; some rays 
of sunshine glinted through the closed blinds, and 
crossed Charlie's 1*0110 w curls with golden tire. 
The room was quiet, and coolly shMowed and 
pleasant. But suddenlr I seemed to grow deadly 
taint with the heat. My work di^opped to the 
floor. I leaned my head on my hands to recover. 
Mrs. Marston fixed her eyes upon me — her hard, 
clearly- bright, handsome eyes — and there even 
seemed in them a doubtful and tremulous pity. 

<'KateI" she said, abruptly, *« take the chUdren 
out; Marian is not well." 

It seemed an eternity before the door closed 
behind ber — it was hardly a minute, I suppose — 
and to this hour that peculiar ring of a hasp-latob 
falling into its place nas in it something deadly 
to me. 

My half- cousin regarded me uneasily and 
silently. Surely I locked an humble enough 
beaten creature f Yet, 1 think that her hesitation 
was also somewhat that of fear. Sbe rose directly, 
and came and touched my shonlder doubtfully. 

** Marian!" she said, and stopped. Then she 
began aeain. "Marian, it would never have 
done. You are not suited to bim, and — and 
indeed it never wonld have done." 

I behaved very badly. I exhibited no pride of 
composure, for I felt none. I burst into passion- 
ate tears. I wept until my very tears left me no 
longer strength to weep. Of what avail would 
be a poor ana vain attempt at concealment when 
all my life was wrecked — when all mv weary, 
colorless days were left in which to bide toe bitter- 
ness that must follow me through them all! 

''Let me weep," I said — 'Met me weep. It 
would not have been much to have let bim say to 
me one kind word at parting, that I might have 
kept it in my heart to thank uod for all my life. 
It would have done no one any harm. Let me 
weep." 

My cousin looked at me, uncertain and, it 
almost seemed, with a half-frightened remorse. 
In a subdued tone she bade me ne still— be quiet 
— be composed. She reached the salts from the 
bureau, and stood doubtful, not proffering them. 
And when my tears ceased because there were no 
more to flow, I rose unashamed. 

" Let this be between us alone," 1 said. " It is 
not mv fault that I love him. God, who made him 
what ne is, and who set him above me as far as 
the stars are, made my heart to be touched by his 

goodness and gentleness and sweet compassion. 
le would have loved- me abo— he dots love me I" 
I cried, suddenly, with a thrill of perfect convic- 
tion— -yef. even in spite of what bis own lips had 



said. And, at the words, a feeling as wbea ih^ 
^rious sunshine breaks for one nrif^t instant 
urouffh heavy storm-clouds made mj heart 
bound with nnreasonins, inefi'able happiness. 
" He does love me; and ne would have told me 
so, but ttiat the verv frankness of sueh •ools as 
bis makes them subject to the wiles of soofa as 
yon. Y'ou know my secret. Respect it. Never 
mention it to me or to any one. I obazve you 
to respect it, as the Lord will judge you for the 
part that vou have had in m^ misery.'^* 

" I will never speak of it, Marian," said my 
cousin, in a low voice. She did not retort, nor 
defend herself, nor revile me. She moved aofUy, 
as if sbe were in a sick-room; she offered me 
wine ; she picked op and arranged the work that 
I had been doing, and when I took it fW»m her, 
remonstrated that I was not well enough to work, 
and begged me to put it dbwuv 

But the spasm of anguish had passed. I knew 
that I had the task before me to forget the past. 
That, I said to myself, was my hour of death. 
Henceforth, though I mi^t work or be idle, 
laugh or weep, or even snme a little sometimes,, 
though I should wake to see the sun shine — that 
will shine to-morrow as it did yesterday — smell 
the roses, and listen to the pattering of the raia,. 
my life is ended. Such a semblance of it only 
will remain to me as serves for the uses of those 
who need me. I shall be dead henceforth, and 
the dead are quiet. 

No one came near me the rest of that daf. 
Little hands sometimes fretted the lock of toe 
door, but I beard them called away, asking, won- 
deringly, for me. The glinting rays of sunshine 
moved round the room,, and faded from it alto- 
getber. And still I sat silent and busy. 

After that day life gradually resvmed its old 
coufee. Mr. Tbornton"s name was never men- 
tioned in my bearing, nor ever passed my lips. 
From the time the silver dawn awakened me until 
twilight brought the sleepy children to my side 
again, I worked steadily aad tirelessly; flying 
m>m moments of idleness as from|a mortal foe: 
seeking constantly to feel some interest in what 1 
did, and to forget what it was inevitable I mist 
ever remember. 

As seldom as possible did I enter the rooms in 
which I had seen Mr. Thornton oftenest. I cessed 
to read the books that he had given me^ and, like 
death, I avoided the papers in which I might by 
chance see his name amongst the departing pass- 
engers, and thus suddenly lose sll my quiet. 

But I felt that my presenee in the bouse grew 
less and less tolerable to my cousin. I know 
not if it was so. But my face— growing paler 
and thinner— may have reproached her silentlj 
with the causing of needless pain. Whatever 
was the cause, the fact was daily more evident; 
and, seeing; it, I pocdered often as to the next 
step to which Fate wonld force me, not having voli- 
tion or interest enough to take it until it wu 
plainly shown me. I nad quite lost the care 1 
shoula have felt for myself. 

It was in a half-dream of such ill-defined appre- 
hensions that I sat one evening at the window, 
looking out into the quiet, shadowed street ; at the 
pale large stars that gleamed whitely, as, one bj 
one, they lit themselves, beaming through the 
pallid atmosphere. I heard the door opened 
abruptly and angrily, and soaroely moved, aS) 
with ber old imperious air, my cousin swept 
through the room, and paused in front of me. 
Lifting my eyee, I met a fixed and scornful glance. 
My cousm's eyes flashed, her cheeks glowed 
bright crimson. 

'* 1 have come to- beg your aid," she said, in s 
tone of intolemnt, indignant anger that seemed 
as if it would crush audspum me. " 1 have bid 
a loss." 
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" I am sorry," I said. " Cao I help you V* 

My cousin laughed; a short, harsh, bitter 
sound, as litUe like merriment as like pity. 

" The power is not so mucD to be questioned as 
the wily' she sud. '* i)o yon remember the 
diamond cross you once did me the honor to ad- 
mire? The cross of whipb you said the price of 
it would bv^ your freedom f If the freedom be 
not already bought, I beg you to allow me to 
redeem the cross. It is an oeirloom of my hus- 
band's family, and, for his Bake, I shall not men- 
tion this new caprice of the honorable, the sus- 
ceptible, the infinitely sensiti?e connection that 
bis marriage with myself has bestowed upon 
him." 

Words cannot describe the insufferable scorn 
of her tone. I looked at her wonderinsly. 

** Is it the cross that yon have lost V^ 

** It is the cross that 1 haye lost," she answered, 
mocking me. ''The cross that I come to you 
with good hopes to find, if I can make it worth 
your while to assist me. Pray do not put your- 
self to the trouble to deny anything. It would be 
equally useless and tiresome. The casket was 
\m in TOur charge the night that ^ou slept with 
the children in the nursery. The night — you may 
recall it better thus— that the gentleman left us 
whom you honored with your unsought prefer- 
ence. The nursery-maid left the house before I 
went myself. No one else entered the room. 
You gave me the key of the casket next morning, 
and ihaTe not opened it until ten minutes since. 
The cross is not there. Be kind enough to name 
the price you put upon your Taluable assistance, 
and you will nnd me as prompt in payment — 
while the transaction will oe vastly more safe — 
as any outsider who may negotiate your freedom 
for you." 

I sat looking at her helplessly, feeling stunned 
and bewildered. 

*' Will you not do me the honor to answer me? 
Surely tou hare had time to consider contin- 
gencies? You hare only to name your price, and 
rest assured that your freedom — to leare my 
house, and to remain for ever outside its doors — 
will be neither questioned nor regretted by any of 
its inmates." 

It may have been, perhaps, the sense of wrong 
inlficteo— though this I did not know at that time 
— as well as of injury suffered, that lent her tone 
and manner an emphasis that was almost malig- 
nant. I rose, and stood before her, with seeming 
composure. 

*'As TOU have said, it would avail nothing if 
I shoula assure you that I was unaware of the 
loss of the cross till now. But I have nothing 
else to sar, except that I am very sorry. I would 
give much to be able to help you. But I can do 
nothing." 

''You mean, perhaps, that it is already disposed 
of. Can I not persuade you, at least, to let me 
know the channel through which it has been made 
aTailable? In this case, as in the other, your 
candor shall be amply rewarded." 

•* I can say no more," I answered, very wearily. 
** I know nothing concerning it." 

My cousin stood silent during, perhaps, a min- 
ute. Her eyes gleamed like eager lances. She 
opened her lips to reply, but controlled the im- 
pulse, with a visible effort. In passing me, she 
drew her dress aside, as if there were contamina- 
tion in the contact, and at the door she turned. 

** I do not order you to leave my house to-jiight," 
•be said, " because I leave the nour to your own 
fine sense of the fitness of things. I only assure 
you that the earliest moment you may select is 
that which will please me best*' Then the door 
closed behind her with a heavy jar: leaving me, 
in the quiet twilight, feeling as ii 1 had been 
itri^en Dy a deadly blinding flash. 



But it is known that the extremity of pain hav- 
ing been endured, thrills that come afterward are 
of little account. Many of us have been broken 
on many wheels since Raoul suffered, and have 
smiled, like him, at the impotence of any hurt^ 
after tne first crushing blow has benumbed the 
sense of pain. I think that a curious suprise at 
mr own quietude was the greatest part of what 
I felt, when I was left alone. I rose, at once, and 
began to put into orderiy readiness for departure 
the few possessions which were mine to take with 
me. At this moment, when a decision regarding 
my place of refuge was immediately necessary, 
it slMiped itself in my thought almost unsought 
and unconsciously. 1 would go to the house of 
an old servant of my mothers ; who, during all 
the changes of the past troubled years, had still 
remembered me, loving me for the sake of those 
beloved of mine who had succored her in >her 
need, veart before I was bom ; here, I thought, 
I would remain, until I should obtain such em- 
ployment as I was fitted to undertake. 

I tied my bonnet, looking at myself in the mir- 
ror—at the pale and quiet face— with the sort of 
pity that 1 might have felt for a stranger who had 
suffered, and whose sufferings I could neither 
comprehend nor soothe. Even the two tears, 
that formed in the eyes, and that rolled slowly 
down the worn, white cheeks of the pictured face, 
seemed no tears of mine. 

The lamps were lighted in hall and corridor, 
when I left my room. I heard not a sound ; not 
a door opened. All was bright and silent. At 
the nursery-door I paused. My heart hungered 
for a sight of the dear children, who loved roe, 
and whom I so dearly loved. But the coward in 
me held me back. My cousin might be there. 
And bidding the little ones farewell, 1 feared that 
the chained agony^ coiled about my heart, might 
rouse itself into fearful life— might subject me, 
writhing in its crushing folds, to her biting scorn, 
her yet more cruel smiles. And so, like an un- 
owned shadow, I passed from the house into the ^ 
streets. 

Here, again, the broad, lamp-lighted sidewalks 
were silent, and almost deserted. The dark, 
closed shutters of many of the stately houses told 
of the Summer flitting of their inmates; there 
was scarcely even a passer-by. As I stood a 
moment on the upper step, the picture painted 
itself for ever in my thoughts. Just opposite me, 
two ragged boys lounged on a flight or wide stone 
steps. A little further down, a fine-bedecked 
servant-girl leaned over the area-gate, swinging it 
slowly to and fro, watching for some one. Far 
ofl came the sound of the measured tread of a 
policeman. That was all, except that on this 
side, some distance up, a gentleman walked 
leisurely toward the house that I was leaving. 

Something in his air and manner made me look 
again, drawing my breath quickly. But I knew 
I dared not face the thought that shot through my 
brain. I ran hurriedly ^wn the steps, and walk- 
ing[ rapidly, turned the other way, eyen then 
smiling at my own folly. And as I walked, I 
thought again and again of the children, whose 
innocent sweet faces bad been dear to me so long. 
I felt drawn back irresistibly— that I could not 
leave them without a kiss, a word, a tear I And 
suddenly turning, I retraced my steps, not meet- 
ing a living soul until I reached the bouse, and 
mounted the steps, until I stood under the very 
shadow of the heavy carven doorway. 

The gentleman whom I had seen when I left the 
house stood there, sile;H, his hand jusi lifted to 
the bell, which he had not yet touched. 

1 wonder if it wSs thus that the veins of that 
prophet of old filled and quivered, and was shot 
through with fine fiery darts of unnamable bliss, 
when the quiet sky above him opened, when the 
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Bolcmo Tul of faiiTen was rent, and tbsra de- 
seended lo him lbs cbaria'. of flame Ihil wu to 
b jor bim dealblew into bllH F 

Ail the laog, uuuttimil calm, that had defended 
me Irom obserTation, melttd like icrio tbeSpriag 
Boodi. Bejnst tonohed my ann ""'" ' '" ' — ' 
no gnetiaf had p»«»«d ■" "' 

"How la il that yo\ 
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h.'t«d m; face, and looked at him. I ibiTered; 
laughter and aobi mixed tonlher under mr 
breath. Uf heart felt sold aaabeaT)', and unut- 
tembW happT. 

■' I thinfc / am inrelv djin^" 1 aaid. '■ I am 
ao happj, it cannot be but that I am dying." 

" ""w ia it tbat jou are here, Uariaa'" *■" 
S^B, tookinj; »• - '"' ' " ' 

■ionate tjea. cioapiDi 
held Ifaem from touching me. 

Now, words end eaba were mingled aa learj and 
bagliter bad been. Yet, I tried lo be calm. 

"Uv couiio has lost her cross-her diamond 
trosB, I answered. " She left it in my charBs, 
and it i3 lost. She thinks that 1 have stolen it. 



And! 






1 was coming back lo bid . , 

and now yon are here, and I can bear you say 
•Farewell' also, and jto away remembering it, and 
be patient, until Ood lets " - " 

" Where is it (bat yor ■ 

" I knew, a little wbilu at 
where ! What dilTcrence d< 

Be took my cold bands in bis, and there was 
silence — tbat ulenee IhrouKh nbich nc feel the 
next wocda thrilling, aa en close, dun Summer 



. . lonK bright lint 
lamps STOW las iie«rer, 

agfrM«tcl 

eteakiDg oi 
ibboned aerraait leaned: 
the muttered sleepy iodm oT tin two boy* whe | 
loanged aeroaa the way. ^ 

Thorpe said then, in a quiet, aearchiDg vOUe: , 
" It waa nerer Ime tbat yon wen eDnscd to 
be married. Uarian t" *-■ | 

" It was nerer troe, Thotpe." 
Again a wienoe, lik« the slillneas of Pantdiae. l 
AatTlhen he said, aoflly and alowly, just tbeaa 

'■ »Urian, will you maiTT ma r" 
-' yea, Thorpe. I hare Wed Ton aa long t" 
Be leaned forward, and kiaied my forehead. ' 
" Do yon know," he aaid, preaertly, " tb«t I 
havo heontnl the house since I lelt il, bjitjmi i 

byniriitt Itarery stones " i 

"roudidnotiFOtoEantpe, IhenT' 
"Did thejtciryouao, my darling! 1 taft A> , 
bouse tecausc I was told Ibst yon, whom I tavad, l 
had been louz cnjiaged ; hut thstyou wanld MU 
Tour TOWS, if I asked you— t'lou^ not for Inc 
Etbd bsaxiDg tbat, and beins forcad to bdiMvlL i 
I dared not trust mrsell near you. fU^t was 
my only saTety; but I found I purcbaMd flM I 
)[DOd at loo hitter a price. I was coming tl>-Ili|hl ' 

...irdit, and T 
Qc asked n 



presently if I would gf> inn 



naor^jcDKa, i 
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him tben, and imiliDE tbrougli to&ra, I told bim 
it sbould b« oa hs wiihed. 

He did wish it. And la mj coualo'i house 
■Inllered ma for tbat oight also. Tbe ocild*; 
<re irere minied. 

It wu n«>rlT two rem after (his tbat Tborpo 

ud I n ' - '-' ' -' 

bidding 

lovsr Btreeti of ^ . 

"ahe tolduie to teUjoa tobeqaick," uid the 
girl #h« brought it. "^They a»j she is dying." 

We went, wondaring much. 

We were thovn into (n ordarly-kapl, decant 

rooni, in one of the better cIhsb of t~~ 

boiuea. Ad eldarlj womun lat apart, 

heed covered with bar apron. She di< 

ooTar bar face, nor moie, while we ret 

tbe room. Except the BufTera 

ebe preient besides Iha f;ir] 

mesuga. And lying nneaail}' uu •.an mu, majjiic 

of her emaciiitioa end haggard, aniiaoa face, I 

reeoBTiiied Kate, with aincere diatreaB. 

" What is it, Katet" I asked, approaching tho 
bed. " la there anything In the world 1 can do 
for jouT" 

"Ifat mnoh, I beliere, ma'am," she answered, 
mo Ting bar txaad uneasily, and avoiding my 
etaBoe. "Yon see, I'm dying. I'le got soma- 
HtiBg (o la; to JOB, lod the qniokar It's said tba 



brought tl 



better, I uiin't know how it is goinK to do aDj' 
good ; but they say if Ibere's any wickedneal In 
TOur mind, it's beat to get it off before you die. 
Uothar didn't want me to tell. Dut it's me that 
will hare to auBer for it, so I would. It's about 
tbat cross." She said these word;* with an elTort, 
aa if she OTarcame a strong repugnance, and than 
want on rapidly : "Itookit. l)ou'( thiak T stole 
lial/ if I did steal the drsBS." she interrupted 
herself, with an abruptness tbat was almost flarce. 
" I took il to apite yon. I knew it would be laid 
to jou. I came in that night while you ware 
sleeping. I oarer left tbe bouse at all, after I 
heard about the cross, and knew that the boi was 
'la loft in your charge, Ihou^ 1 bad meant to 
ire ; and you laid like you were sa dead as I 

..... I hare had it 

t through sore atraila, for 
you thouehl me, after all. 



shall b'e soon," she added, 
took it and bid 



Go quick, jane. I ■ 
The girl left the ro 

was sud nnlil she re( , 

ing raatlassly, and keeping Ler impatient eyes 
filed upon tbe door. 
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" Well, that is all ;*' bat sbe added, in the same 
hard, business tone, '* I suppose it would be better 
if you should say you forgive me ? Though I 
don't see how it is goinff to help me.** 

" With all my heart, God knows," I answered, 
tearfully. *' But, Kate, is there nothing I can do 
for you V* 

*' Dying folks only want quiet," said Kate, with 
weary impatience. ** Come, mother, uncover 
^our face. They are going ; and whatever good 
it will do me, I have got." 

We said our farewells sorrowfully, and came 
silently away. 

Uynxp-Tdddngt a Chune at tlie 

B«rmefl» Terwooreny Bal^nnia 



Onb of the oddest national sports is that shown 
in our illustration, and which is still kept up at 
Terwooren, a little place in Belgium, not far 
from Brussels, being, in fact, one of the places of 

5opular resort in ^hat vicinitv : Soventhem, St. 
ob, and XJccIe being others of like character. 
During the Kermess — a popular festival — the 
Syrup-Licking t^es place, ana causes much mer- 
riment. 

In one of the streets opening en the villa^ 
square, two or three country wagons are placed in 
a row, and a man stands at each end of the tem- 
porary platform thus mude, holding a stout pole. 
These are connected by a strong rope, from which 




fortnight, 

consequently hard and tough. These are smeared 
with molasses or syrup. 

A number of women, generally well in years, 
now ascend the wagons, and are ranged in a line, 
with their hands tied behind their backs. Then 
the signal is given, and each tries to seize with her 
mouth, and eat as soon as possible, the roll hang- 
ing betore her. Nose, mouth, hair, forehead, and 
cheeks are soon smeared, hut the game goes on. 
Two will snap at the same roll, and tug and fight 
to get it ; another, in her impetuosity, will send 
it fiving. perhaps to curl in its descent around the 
neck of ner neighbor, at the risk of strangling 
her. Another will toy to get tome aid from her 
knee, perhaps sending her wooden shoe flying. 
MeanwnUe tne crowd gathered around poke their 
fun, applaud, and cheer, enjoying the sport as 
only a Jrlemi^ crowd can. 



Adventures with Uens en the 

Banks of tlie TigriM. 

In the Spring of 1S66 I was a passenger on 
board the small river steamer Dijelen (the Arabic 
name of the river Tigris), which oelonged at that 
time to the firm of L A Co., of Bagdad, capi- 
tal of Mesopotamia, and plied regularrjr between 
that city and Bassora, tne latter a cit^r nearly 
equal to the former in size and population, and 
situated on the right bank, about seventy miles 
above the mouth of the mighty ** Shatt-el-Arab." 
that is, Arab River, as the joint waters of tne 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris are called by the na- 
tives of that region. 

The steamboat was on her up-river trip, bound 
for Bagdad, and carried a full cargo of merchan- 
dise, and about eighty passengers, all of them 
natives of Asia, and deck passengers (even the 
wealthiest classes of Orientals travel as deck pas- 
sengers wherever practicable), with the exception 
of the author of this article and two of his friends. 

We passed Tnwar, an old dilapidated fort, built 
of sun-baked bfocki of day, ana sorrounded by a 



hamlet of still more wretcbed-lookhig natfrebit^ 
situated on the right bank of the Tigris, ods bn* 
dred and twenty-five miles above msaora, abott 
midnight. On the following momiog, sboilly 
before sunrise, my friends and mjMlf wsn 
startled from our stumber by a livelj eommotioii 
on deck, accompanied by loud shoating and veil- 
ing of the deck passengers, and a moment after- 
ward we heard a number of shots fired in qaid 
succession. 

Firmly believing that the steamer was attacked 
by Bedouins eager for plunder, we jumped hastilr 
from our couches; but on looking tut>ogh tk« 
window of our stateroom we saw four splendid 
lions walk leisurely up the gently-sloping riier- 
bank to our left. The largest of tliem^ a fine, 
noble-looking male, stoppea, turned, majestkillr 
round, and calmly eyed the crowded steasser, li 
she passed within sixty yards of him, appsitstlr 
wondering what the people on board made sneki 
fuss about. 

Unfortunately, Captain H was asleep, bsr. 

ing turned in a short time previously firoB ba 
night-watch on deck, and the officer then on dotj 
refused to stop the steamer without orders froa 
the captain, whose rest we were loth to distoib. 
As bad luck would have it, the boat turned nMf 
around the abrupt curve in the river in that loeil- 
ity, before we could get our rifles, and ^'letfj" 
at the lions, and thus we lost the finest chanoe of 
bagging, without the least risk of life or linb^ t 
whole tamilv of these dreaded animals. 

Captain H , on reappearing on deck, renel- 

ted that we did not awake him, as be would fiitj 
have stopped the steamer for a short time, to 
give us time to *' pepper" the lions, as he ex- 
pressed himself. He had heard the abots of tki 
native passengers, but paid no attention to t^. 
because he thought thejr were only firing at gasdki, 
which came to the river-bank to quenon tkeir 
thirst ; and, as his native passengers are geoenST 
miserable marksmen, and accustomed to blsie 
away at all sorts of game seen en the river-banki, 
he Old not think it worth while to get up. 
. A few hours after passing the lions, we arrifcd 
at the second fuel-station of the steamer, sboot 
two miles below a wretched little ylllage etUed 
Tubeila, on the same side of the river oo wtiich 
we had seen the lions. At this station the boet 
had to stop for an hour and a half to take in M. 
Desirous of securing some game in Uie meantime, 
m^ friends and novself, accompanied by the pniser 

of^the boat, Mr. S , a ;foung man of Enropeu 

parentage, but a native of Ba^ad, and, like our- 
selves, passionately fond of sport, stepped sshort 
with our rifles, and went to inquire or the Anh 
in charge of the fuel-station if there was any gsoe 
in that neighborhood. 

We found him in his little hut of sun-bsked 
clay, thatched with reeds and brushwood (be bad 
nothing to do with the shipping of thefiMico- 
giu^ed in cleaning a tremendous long sfn^MMr- 
re^d matchlock gun, and far from be^ in t 

Sood humor. Questioning him as to what bed 
isturbed his equanimity, he informed us that, 
two days before, the lions had carried off foil/ 
one-half of his worldly possessions, in the ibtpe 
of a cow. 

They had dragged her into the tall reed*0tM 
about half a mile in the rear of the hut, and mere 
devoured her in a very short time. FoUowiog 
the tracks of the feline depredators and their rie- 
tim as soon as he discovered his loss, be stambled 
across the horns and bones of his hapless cow, it 
the very spot where, only a few weeks prerioaily, 
he had shot a large male lion, the skid of wbleb 
adorned then the floor of the captain's stateroea 
on board the Dyeleh. 

Having sworn revenge '*by his beard" (ibt 
most solemn oath of the Moslem), the irate Am, 
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on tb* d*T bafbra onr arriT*], bad bittufkt m 
dring donta; en hU gbooldcrs all the iraj IVom 
TnbelU, deposited it Dear th* epM wbaro tin 
■kelMeo of hit cow la^, dug a deep bole for bim- 
■olf {tbe Arab) to bide in, and caraftilijr caiared 
'=' — itb iirnabfroad, leaTiiig obI; a auall bote, 



patlaDtlr awaitipr t) 
» ptumtal roar of wt 



raited, doubled op like * mon- 
' iratcb-hole, almoBt anSbcatsd 
t therein, »d onHering terribly 
seqoencej without danng to »tir. 



He waited and 

b; the intense he: 
from tbirat, in cod 
Abont three id l _ 

Midlble raitliDg noise onteide, and, peeping 
UiTOUgb Ibe loophole, could Juel net a latt 
fiimTHM at abuse Hod. as be disappeared Id tbe 
Mil OrTzraai eloia b;-, earning the donker be- 
fbc* Iilm|appai«ntly ai eaailj aa a cat oamea a 
moaae. Tbe aagaciona bruta, aa if aware tbat 
(here was danaer lurking is Ibat localitr, did not 
pOQDce upon bta prej in the aanal manner ; but, 
■neaking on hia bellj cantlonaly and noieeleealr 
up to tbe dTiDg doaker, Bnalcbed it np and bolted 
Iberewitb ao anddenlj, that he was out o( bann'a 
waj before the Arab waa svare of bia preseoce. 
Tbe latter, DuwitliUK to waite cmnpowder (a terr 
aearee and valn.hle >r.i.). ^n i^t ^,in.t L „/. 
dom ibota, did n( 
dent to follow tb( 
retraced bifl atspi, 

bank, when we found biia brooding ctct I 
lack, eridentlT not in tbe beat of bamor, bariog 

joatretonied from aloDgtramptbroagbd '- 

wilboDl dtacaTariDg tbe whereabooi* of 
or hi* prej, 

A fortoight anerward, bowoTer, Capt^D B 

broDght a ^esbly-flayed lion'a akin to Bagdad, 
r — ..J _. .ig cheat, and preaenled to him by 



.... . _ .t thiokiDH 
w tbe iioD into Iba tall firaaa, tnr niebt, 



iiDg it pm- 
a, tnr niebt. 






ue peracTerlnft Arab of the fael-statioa t 
baila, who nitabed the lion nutil be bad maa 
good bia oath. 
~ '.aiatic lion, thongh aomewhat iDferior t 



bi* Alrican bi 



ir, in I 



ength ai 
antagonii 



:ially after tbe aoimal baa been 



wtiile the All 

Bbaggr^ 

fuU'srowD animal m the rigor (the liilh or saTentb 
jaar) of hii life, reacbea naarlT to tba pawa, and 



in lion, eapeciallj the South Afr 
. , ia adorned with a Bbagg;,T^ dark- 
occaaioDall^alaiDBtbleoki 



'",,'.°!.' 



dmeD exhibited in menageriea and loological 
gardens, which ia ifeneraUr caught roong, and 
nerer stlaiQa, in GonflDemeDt, the alie of ue ape- 
tiniea in fuU enjoyment of bia liberty. 

Tbe Aaiatis lion ia Dot ao fond of roaring as 
tbe African ooe, BDd only otters abort nowla. 
Hia borne ia Lower Heaopotamia, Southern Feriia, 
asd NoTthveatem India, but it ia eeldom found 
farther north iban tbe 8Blb degne of latitude. 

A few yeara ago, Captwn S ; then cgm- 

manding the river ganboat, at tbe aerrice of tbe 
Biitlab VoiuDl.Qeneral or Ueaopotamia. or rather 
PolitiGal Agent at Bagdad, ateamed up the rirer 
in llie aforeaaid gunboat, retomingwith aeveral 
European frieuda aod reaidenls oC Bagdad, ftam 
a hunting expedition Dear Baaaora. 

Tbsy bad tbeir horaea on board, and stopped at 
the fuel-station alreadf referred to in thla article. 
■b(D the captsin'a horae, a magnidceDt snow- 
white charger, becoming startled, jumped aahore. 
Slated a( bia temporary liberty, tbe iDiDial cbd- 
laied away, and aooa diaappeand in tbe tall graaa 



tbat /(rowa alODg the bank of tbe ri 



Search wsa Immediutely made for him for 
ivaral hoora, hut In Tain ; night came OD, aod 
It np. The steamer 



>f taryirders bad hi 



left with tbe ^b in cb»r_. 
the bona, if foond aliTe, to 
Bagdad witbont delay. 
During tbe nlgbt, howerer, tbe gnnboat rao 

upon one of the aandbanka ao ■- "■ 

locality, aod when she got aSk 
bad made bat Utile headway. 

About aunrlae the attention of thoaa on board 
waa attracted by a load, niatling noiaa In tbe tall 

en, shortly i 
!Tlnatantlyi 

_, dsshing M0_„ ..._ 

bank with hantie apeed, dripping with perapira- 
tion, and Dolghiog lustily at the welaome algbt of 
the steamer. But tbe Doble animal waa closely 
porsaed by a huge lion, which came thnoderiDg 
alter bim with prodigi<niB leaps, his tongae hang- 
ing ont of hia rooutb, and bia face and cheat 
aatarsted with gore. 

Thus tbe wild chase continued, nntil they came 
Tery nearly up with tbe steamer, which bad ia tbe 
meantime auproacbed the bank, and fired one of 
ber guns. Startled by the andden fiasb of Gre 
and tond report, tbe baffled lion abruptly gars up 
the chose, and Taniabed in the thicket. 

The noble charger, dripping with foam and 

Krapiration. and panting bearily, bad CTidentty 
d a long race for life ; but be almost seamed to 



a noble siced Isabed o 
will.tl 

with his' own bloot 

Of eonrae tbe gallant boraa was at once taken 
on board, and properly cared for. Barriog a few 
alight acrstcbee, produced bi thorny sbrobbery, 
he eihibited no wonnds, and is probably alire 
aod to be aeen Id Bagdad to this day. 

^omlo incident occnired, a few 

, H— , the head of one of the 

of Bagdad. 






yeara a 
three £ 



le waa out one day " pig-atioking " (bunting 
boraeback, with a lance or long spear, after 
off 



wild piga) 
Ctesiph — 



leighborbood of the r 



Bagdad, on ll „ . 

panied by scTeral Iriends similarly equipped. 

They bad been tolerably aaooeasfDl, bariag 
bagged not leas than three wild pigs. The almo- 

p-.. -.1. ..._■._ .. "lal, became 

-jttOKBTJ noon, tbat tbe? "~ " " 

pelled to give 



. lue plains, ounever, as usual, oecame 
ily hot ton-srd noon, that they were com- 
give up the cbaae, and retired to the im- 



Taak Kesra (Pa 
Khoaru, or NuBbirrsn, King of Peraia, x. 
CSl-GTB), which tower high OTar Ibe plaiiDa .. 
aDcient btesiphon and Seleucia, nsder the shad; 
arch of which mammoth buildiiig they enjoyed 
tnigal meal. 

SubaequenOy, Mr, H — 
in bia month, lef) bia c 
reasons of bis own, a a 
thicket of boabes, about 
Unt, to the left of the 
entered tbe thicket, whc 
himaelf face to faco with 
baTing uncoDaciousiT wol 
where the animal bad I 
courae the lioneas Jumpi 
OTidenllj not a little aston 
man ^moat alnmbliug otc 
felt bimaeK in ao eitren 
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Fligbt, of courae, (tki uticrlj o' 



to do under 

it of the qoM- 

, _ .__ arertaken bim 

before he coald ban ma Un Twd«. To riik 

KiiiaX the alarin, or mat 

iToald limpl; buva been 

laneouB deitructioD, >□ h. 

be the bent potior (o keep perfeotlj quiet snd 

mDUonleu, as if, like Lot's wifs, Ee bad been 

■nddaoljr turned into a pilUr of . 



ng the eliabtf 
iDODokudedthatit 



There the ti 



ro Blood in the broilL 
It the li' 



.._„ _ I _ ... ■ to take the eyea for an 

In this poiitioD of inlenBe laiitnat adininilion, 
tbe; coDliiiued for aboat ten mianteij, tbeo tbe 

Aa mnj be presDmed, Mr. H did not tarry 

much lonfrer in that iooallty, either, bnt, taking to 
his beels In goad earaeat, lie bolted in an oppo- 
aile diractioD, striking a bee's line for the mam- 
moth rnin, but not duriDg (0 Inok bebiod bim 
until bo brought up amongat bis friends. 

camped with my friendi B fcv miles beloir the 
Tuins aboTe-menttooed, 1 went out irith soma of 
iny eompaniona for the purpoee of ahoolins 
"Iranoorins" {li^-ancoliaut Cu7?arH), a apecies of 
partridge of tbe aiie of a cblekea, which abounds 
on the banks of tho Tizria. AmoDfc the parly 

were two miasionsriea, ueasra. B — ■ — and E- , 

whs had been reaidenta of Meiopolamia for mora 
than ten yaara. About three milea below our 
camp wa separated, Ihe miasionariea, wilh another 
member of our party, ncouring the low shmhbery 
aronnd a small awsmp connected with the river, 

while my friend J and myself followed the 

coarse of tbe latter. Vie bugged a good many 



brace of franeoUoa and daeka, but tbe atnuupbere 
began no get so aoltry toward noon that we 
rasolf ed to relraoe our aiepa toward the camp, the 
mora so aa we alao felt faungrj, having beea 
absent from hoDia aitiea daybreak. 

Juet aa we were aboat wending back, friend 

J called mr alieDtian. to • small aaodbank, 

abont ball a^mUs further down (be Btmani, wbicn 
waa literally oOvered with ducke, geese, pelioana 
and flaniinjcos ; among the lalter some very Bne 
specimens of rosy and bright crimson jitumage, 
which induced us to adranoe another eig^t hun- 
dred yards, in spite of the earnest protest of oar 
empty alomaobs. When within two hundred 
janls of ihe island of birds. I noticed, while 
stealing through the low ahrubbery on the bank, 
iu order to keep out of ugbt of tbu birda, a large 
animal, simowbat renembTiog a huge fawo-oolored 
lledouin dog, crouching down on a aort of low 
promontory on the opposite bank, and (o all ap- 
pearances intently gsiing on tbe feathbred com- 
munity aasembled on the little island. 

This opposito apeclator, though reaembllng a 
vary lu^ dog in the distance, sasumed more and 
mora ot a catiika form tbe closer we approached, 
and not being aware of the presence of any 
BedoBia cunp in that vicinity, I doubted its 
being a dog ; but tbe idea of my facing a lion was 
almost absurd, as, according lo the lew inhabi- 
Mnta of that solitary region, lions bad then 
became very scarce there ; and even if there bad 
been a lion prowling abont that district, it was 
not at all likely to lay in wait for paltry water- 
fowl, and that, too, in the middle of iho day; 
wbile gazelles and wild pigs could eaaily be lur- 

Srised and secured by liim, wheu lying in wail 
)T them at night, near their favorite diinking- 
p laces along the river. 

Being at a loss what locall theanimal, I thought 
it best To inform mj companion that a dog wax iu 
;e of that sandbank. Dpou his inqufi? as to 



the whereabouts of th 
nt-i-tit to b« a lioi 



le unhesitatingly declared oi 



ADTEMTURES WITH LIOITEI. 



FiodiDg Ihkl »• vara both of the bmus opioioD, 
I motioB«i) for bim to Moop doTD, (Dd dcliberule 
nilh me how to lacora tba animd, irhich pnaentlj 
cbui|i^ its position In aach ■ manner aa to Lava 
DO doubt in ODT minda of ita beiof n lion. 

If we bad bai broaght onr riflea, inalaad of Iba 
compustiTelj humlew ahot-Rnna, we coald bave 
setllad bim to a cartaiDt;; bnt, aitantad ti no 
ware, pn>Tidad onlr with amall ala|ra and b:rd- 
sbot, we had to take oar ebanoea in the finest 
opportnoitT a man eould wlah for to draw a btad 
OQ a lion, for witb Bucb ammanition ai we bud d 

to do him anj barm, Uiougb tbe slreun wbicb 
HCparatad >» from (b« animal waa aoanwl; 
cightj' yard* broad In Ibit locality. Ob I how 
v.e enrsed oor bad Inok in bnTiog brought the 
miaeiable pop-i^ns atoofr witb na, and how wo 
ranaieked our pocketa and belts for baaTler urn- 
Fortune aaamed to SEpila upon as for a moment, 
for we found one ball— onl; on*, and tbat. too, a 
ooDieal rifle-ball, and, conaequently, muob loo 



BTor, aa we hoped to make aplhedefloiencT in tba 
diameter of tht ballet bj wrappiag s ibred of mf 
haDdkarobiaf aroand il. The T*msiniDg Ihcea 
ean-beiTela we loaded oarefuIlT with aluga, gtano- 
ing from date to time throDgfa the nads to waloh 



the lion, who appeared to be in bliasfnl i^orsnee 
of oar preaence and murderous iutCDt. 

II was agreed that I sboald Hrat Are the ballet, 
and then, as soon as the lion abould ■prinE to bia 

bit bim, we would sprinkle him with the three 
cbargea of slugs, one ol which leaden mfBicngera 
miehl pierce a Tltal part of the animal. 

1 took a good, steadj aim, and firni: bat, lot 
the wretched bsll lodged in tbe groand, about a 
foot below tbe brote. 

Witb the rapidit; of llgbtniog, tbe statelj lion 
sprang to hie leet, and wilh bead erect and waring 
tail, he looked around bim, aa if ht a loia to know 
what thin meant. Be had not long to wait for an 
explanalloa, forbangt ban^ I bangi we pep^red 
him with slugs, part of which made hii bur Bj, 
while the reit raiaed a olond of dust around bim, 
nnfartunatelj, howeTer. with no better eSeetthan 
to cause him to perform a prodigious leap, and to 
disappear for erer from our cjea in tbe dense 
thicket of brushwood in tbe bBckfrround, lesTlng 
nothing but tbe remembrance of him behind. 

AlmoBlalokat heart from sheer diuppointment, 
we picked up our traps, sod made toward the 
camp, unmindful of tbe loud abriek of huudreda 
of Bamiugos. geese and other waierfowl, which 
had bflOD startled bj oar shols. and were then 
grratiug in wide circles high abore out heads. In 
dira aonfnsiua. . 
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Vemple, BKosque and Ohnreh. 

Worship is coeval wHh man. The eaxliegt place 
of worship was the stone or torf altar. The Jews, 
as a people, bad but one temple, as it bad but one 
God, and existed for years with no temple bnt a 
tent. Egjpi, India, Greece. Rome, reared to 
their fods structures which called forth the genias 
of architect and sculptor. Christianitj molded 
many of these to its worship, and inspired anew 
the senins of art. Byzantine, Roman and Gothic, 
next appeared; the last, peculiarly interworen 
with all the noblest ideas of Christian worship. 
Mohammedanism struck out an architecture of its 
own, full of grace^ indeed, but which no land 
save Russia has copied. Our illustration shows a 
rude form of Mosque, one found in AfHca, on the 
banks of the Blue Nile. The ground is laid out, 
and an earthen wall raised a few feet high, with 
an oral recess at the end, as if for a sanctuary. 
There is no fretted roof, no arabesque-work, no 
text of Koran ; but, on tne well-beaten floor, the 
deyotees kneel in deront prayer. 

The Wallachian Village Church, shown in an- 
other illustration, resenibles somewhat Icehouses 
of the Moslem, whose mosque we have just ex- 
amined. It is a low log structure, with tall slop- 
ing roof running down on four sides, rude as the 
woods in which it is reared, with tawdry adorn- 
ments within, and with the belfry standing apart — 
a structure of four stout posts, roofed abore, with 
a platform below, reacbea by a ladder. 

The smaller picture shows the gorgeous High 
Altar of the Cathedral of Messina, one of those 
elaborate creations of Italian architects, in which 
every appliance of art is exhausted to Impress 
the mind with a sense of the grandeur of the wor- 
ship due to the Maker of the Universe. 



Xarl and Sosan—A Romaaco of Real 

zafa. 

Soon after BraddocVs defeat, two little children 
— Karl Benhler, ased seven, son of Philip Beuhler, 
and Susan, aged seven, only daughter of the 
widow Steams, of Gkrmantown, I^nnsylvania, 
then the very border of Western frontier settle- 
ments — went, one afternoon, with other children, 
to gather berries. Having strayed some distance 
from their companions into the woods, they wan- 
dered on, reganiless of their course or the flight 
of time, untu, to their surprise, they were over- 
taken by the shades of night. Bewildered and 
frightened, they endeavored to retrace their steps, 
until the darkness, and their utter exhaustion, left 
them no alternative but to lie down, and wait for 
morning. 

How long thev slept thev never knew. The 
boy was suddenly awakened by a grip upon bis 
arm ; and, opening his eyes, he saw bending over 
him, ?rith a fiendish scowl, an Indian, decorated 
with paint and feathers. His cry of terror 
aroused his little companion, whose wild shrieks 
woke the echoes of the forest, as her gaze encoun- 
tered the savage. Their first impulse was to run ; 
but the savac^e instantly had the boy pinioned, 
' and then drag j;ed them, regardless of their cries, 
deeper into the forest, where he was joined by his 
companions ; and for days, with worn and weary 
feet, they were obliged to keep pace with their 
captors, untu they reached the encampment. 

For a period of five toilsome and bitter years, 
the two incessantly sought every means of escape 
from a captivity more terrible than death, but 
without success— the slightest suspicion of even a 
-desire on their part to escape bringing upon them 
uiunerciful chastisement. With thsi increasing 
«everity of their treatment, the yjiaiiiing for 



parents and home increased. Their crowfaif 
years, and the evident regard exhibited by tbe 
old chief toward Susan, wno, as she Mproached 
womanhood, became in his eyes— as ane wcs ia 
fact — exceeaingly comely, made them desper- 
ate, and they determinea to seizeltiie first op- 
portunity to escape, or perish in the attemwL 
The opportunity soon presented itself^ on tht 
occasion of a grand feast and war-dan ce, to cele- 
brate a victory over their enemies, tbe Wyandota 
— from whom they had taken several pnaonen, 
who wore to be put to the dhstomary torture sod 
the stake. 

The powwow, with its feasting, carousing, sod 
drinking, continued for three davs and ni^ts, by 
which time the " fire-water" had so stupCTed tbe 
Indians as to render them unconscious of tbt 
silent preparations and departure of the two 
youthful, but resolute fugitives, who, mounted oa 
two of their fieetest horses, rode furiously throngk 
the darkness, and before the setting of another 
sun had so distanced their pursuers as to Justify 
the repose they so sorely needed. Fastenisi 
their horses to a tree, they soon slept soundly sua 
contentedly, on their couch of dried leaves, until, 
toward morning, they were aroused bj the shiip 
bark and whine of a dog. Springing up, their 
attention was attracted' by his singulmr actions- 
as he kept running back and fortn. His piteooi 
cries ana continue bark suggested to Karl that it 
might be a good omen, and lead to the discovery 
of their lost homes. So, following, he led theiB 
to a spot where lay the bod v of a man, apparentlj 
asleep, bnt who, to their horror, thenr soon dis- 
covered was dead. Covering him wi^ leaves sad 
earth, they took his rifle, ammunition and pron- 
sions— to them the means, thxiongh God's merer, 
of saving their lives. 

They journeyed on, followed by the dog wbo 
had so faithfully served his master, and wIm 
looked into their faces with a pathos that abnoit 
asked their protection, until they r^scfaed the spot 
which was now echoing back the principal acton 
in the foregoing narrative. For over twenty 
miles their pursuers tracked tliem, bat, enteriag 
the domain of a hostile tribe, with whom Huj 
were then at war, they were suddenly arrested, 
and driven back, with great loss. 

The chief, thus foiled in his desigrns toward 
Susan, placed his affections on the young and 
budding beauty of an Indian captive,^ )lrfao, mviag 
been the friend of Susan, had griered at her 
absence ; but now, dreading the designs of tiie 
chief, she readily agreed to the plan proposed by 
a young chief-— to whom she had lon^ given htf 
aflections— to escape, under his guidanc^ sad 
find, if possible, the home of Kari and Snasn. 
Starting on foot, they wandered for two weair 
months, throng^ dangers snd privations, until, at 
last, they discovered and joined their lost frieidi. 
Making a home together, they formed the naoleoi 
of a community. 



Escape of Mrs. Bmitli. 

Ik 1806, the French force under General Las- 
riston, entered Venice, and establisbed there a 
new government. Mrs. Spenoeri Smith, the aii- 
ter-in-law of Sir Sidney Smith, was then resident 
there, for tbe benefit of her health, with two 
infant children. 

She was declared to be. under arrest as a Freneb 
prisoner, and received an order to depart witluB 
a week, for the city of Bassano, the place fixed 
upon by the Government for her residence. Sbe 
demanded tbe reason why she was thus treated; 
and was answered, **7ovr country and ff^ 

A few days after, it appeared that the order to 
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repair to BasMDO wm a mere feint, and that the 
real ioatractions of the F^noh police were to 
aead her prisoner of war to the fortress of Va- 
lenoiannes I At the moment when she was anz* 
ionalj waiting to receiye a passport, to enable her 
to qiiit Yenioe, she was arrested d^ a party of 
gena-<d'annes, told of her destination to Yalen- 
eienoea, and placed in a state of close confine- 
ment in her chamher, preTionslj to being con- 
ducted to France. 

The Mends of Mrs. Smith were stmck with 
eonstemation and grief at this change in her fate : 
but, endued herseUT with an admirable degree of 
fortitade, she roused the courage of those who 
wept around her ; nor once appett*ed shaken till 
her loTcly infants came runnmg to her arms, to 
ask their mamma whj she was so sad? She 
wished, bj any sacrifice, to preserre them f^om 
the fate to which she was doomed. But how was 
this to be done ? Who was able to help her by 
saying them? In eyident anguish she looked 
roundon each of the small circle of friends, who 
sympathized with her situation, and in mournful 
silence her egres explained her supplication to 
them aU. 

Among the number of these friends was a 
young Sicilian nobleman, the Harouis de Salyo. 
Oyercome by his feelines, be rusned from the 
room^ and when he had recoyered composure 
anfilcient to return, it was to intimate pnyately 
to Hra. Smith that he had formed and resolyea 
to execute, at all hazards, the senerous derign of 
efiectiog the escape both of herself and of her 
children. 

The children not haying been placed under the 
immediate yigilance of we police, the mar<^u!s 
succeeded, without any great difficulty, in getting 
them conyeyed away u> Grantz, where the Count- 
eea Strazzoldo, a sister of Mrs. Smith, resided ; 
but he did not think it prudent to make the at- 
tempt to efiect Mrs. Smith's own escape, till after 
she nad left Venice, and was on her way to the 
Alps. 

It was necessaiT to the success of the project, 
that De Salyo should accompany Mrs. Smith 
on the road ; and nothins^ being more reasonable 
than her request that a fnend might be permitted 
to trayel with her, it was readily complied with, 
and he took his seat beside Mrs. Smith, m the g?on- 
dda which conyeyed her a prisoner from Yenice. 
It was at Brescia that he bad determined to ac- 
complish Mrs. Smith's deliyerance, it being the 
nearest place to a neutral teritory. The party was 
to stop nere two days. The room of the inn in 
which Mrs. Smith was confined was fifty feet 
from the ground^ and gens-d 'armes were posted 
in the room adjoining, with tke door open. 

The Marquis de Salyo occupied an apartment 
In another part of the house. Early on toe morn- 
ing after their arriyal, he slipped 'out unseen by 
the gens-d' armes ; and while the police of Bres- 
cia were yet in ignoraoce of his arriyal with Mrs. 
Smith, went and got a passport signed for the 
Tyrol. From the police he nastened to sunrey 
the outlets of the city ; but, to his sorrow, could 
see no other passage than through the gates, 

S'hich were all strongly guarded. He was not, 
oweyer, dismayed, but Immediately set about 
procuring all the means for their escape ; a light 
carriage,- which could trayel anywhere ; horses, 
to spare them the necessity of waiting at the post- 
houses; a man's dress for the disguise of Mrs. 
Smith; and; finally, a bill of health, which would 
be requisite on entering another country. All 
this he accomplished before ten o'clock in the 
morning, when he returned to Mrs. Smith, and 
availed nimse|f of an hour, while the soldiers 
were at the street-door, jto settle with her all that 
was to be prepared and attempted. It was agreed 
that he snould go next day to reconnoitre the 



enyirons of Brescia^ and collect all the informa- 
tion possible respecting the places through which 
it would be necessary to pass : and on the ensu- 
ing night, at eleyen o'clock, Mrs. Smith was to 
let down a string from the window to the ground, 
to which the marquis was to be ready to tie a 
paper, communicating what further discoyeriet 
and arrangements he Bad made. 

Returning down-stairs, the marc^uis told the 
guards that his afiairs preyented bim fh>m con- 
tinuing any longer in the company of this woman : 
that the slow manner in which she trayelea 
neatly retarded his journey ; that he had to go to 
Paris with all possible dispatch, and besides, 
(flattering them by apparent confidence) he as- 
sured them thit he did not like to be exposed to 
the stigma of being the friend of a woman whose 
arrest was demanded by the Emperor of the 
French. He added, that*lt was his intention to 
leaye Brescia that yeryeyening; and that as he 
did not like to tell the lady that such was his in- 
tention, he begged as a fayor that they would 
haye the goodness to inform her of it themselyes. 
The guards murmured their opinions to one an- 
other ; and tuminz to the marquis, in a friendly 
tone commended his design, and promised to be 
the faithful bearers of his apology to the lady. 

At four o'clock next morning, the marquii 
passed the gates of Brescia, and directed nis 
steps to Salo. On his arriyal there, no officer 
appeared at the gate to demand his pasport, nor 
did he^ perceive any crowd of idle |^ers a^out 
his chaise, to look at the Hrangery as is the custom 
in the small towns and ylllages of Italy ; circum- 
stances which made him at once fix on the place 
as one which it would be an easy matter to pass 
through without obseryation. He then hastened 
to the borders of tiie Lake di Garda, where he 
engaged a coyered boat with twelve oars, to be 
refuiy next morning at six o'clock, for passing the 
lake with all expedition. 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon nolhing fur- 
ther remained to be prepared at Salo ; and as be 
could not well return to Brescia before the even- 
iug, he employed the interval in making a ladder 
of^rope and pieces of wood, and succeeded in 
makiug one as lon^ as he thought would be re- 

auired. When this important implement was 
nished, he wrote a letter of instructions to Mrs. 
Smith ; and^ as the night closed in, returned to 
Brescia, which he entered just as the gates were 
shutting. He had left the horse and chaise at an 
inn, situated in a solitary square, telling the hos- 
tler that he would return by three o'c^ck in the 
morning.- 

it was near eleven o'clock when, dressed as a 
Brescian postillion, and with the rope ladder and 
letter under his cloak, he adyanced through the 
most lonely streets, toward the inn ealled the ^o 
Towers, where Mrs. Smith was. He stopped be- 
fore he approached to the window ; he listened 
for some tune to the noise of the soldiers; and 
after convincing himself that they were occupied 
in drinking, he drew near and feft for the string 
with his hand. Hayine found it, he tied the lad- 
der and letter to it ; and on pulling it gently, it was 
instantly drawn up. He then retir^, oveijoyed 
at seeing the first danger so well got over. 

After waiting three hours, he returned under 
the window, at which, shortly after, a figure pre- 
sented itself ; it was Mrs. Smith ; the marquis 
drew near; Mrs. Smith asked in a^low yoice. *'lf 
he was her friend ?" De Salvo replied. " I am 
that friend, and wait for you." Mrs. Smith in- 
stantlv proceeded to fasten the ladder. ''Scarcely 
was this done." says the marquis, '* when I saw 
Mrs. Smith take hold of the window and cling to 
the wall, pressing with uncertain foot the first 
step. I perceiv^ she was reluctant in trusting 
herself upon it; the unhappy lady stood tottering . 
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Just Bow it Bappened. 

TwiuflHTl i. bright fin iu tho fcnte. Huge 
buika of cloadi oulside. Hercurr dona among 
Iheieros. lo^Don, ■□ indeKribable BtmoBphorc 
of peBce, qoiol and cipectancT. 1 hod been fin- 
Kerlngiome new mueic, broutbttne bj mjeoosin, 
PbiHp Raymond, when bo said, all of a sudden : 

" Come, Kate, ait donu here b; mj aide, and 
let's hare ■ little fcaat of aileuae. It's > lon^ 
time dace ;oa and I dreamed togctber in Ibis 
dear old librarj." 

So it was a long lime, for Pbil had becu a 
InTelar for more Ibau four jeara. During his 
sojoum abroad, I bad married bis jounger bro- 
ther Clyde, and had taken up mr abode tt tbe 
Homaitead, vliere, during mj childhood, 1 had 
spent BO mauT bappT hours with nw cousins. 
1 had alwajs known 1 should tnanj Cljde Ray- 
mood ; but, as I always loTed him, and was quite 
willing 10 jump into the matrimonial harness, 
the attendant circumatsnccs nere tnucb maro 
pleanuit (ban uaaolly falls to the lot of auoh " out- 
■ud-dried" nrraugc meats. 



There was TCry Ultlo romance, to be sure : tul, 
tben. our foundation was a flrin one. Our bearls 
were tilled nrilh love and trust — nhit did we need 

" You do sot seom a day older to me [baa when 
I parted with yoa four years and a half uo, on 
the deck of tbe ateamer," said my oompanlon, as 
I took the proQered easy-chair by bis eiae. 

"That's because Clyde pets me so muoh," I 
leugbed, iu answer; feeling my cheeks grow 
warm with the dear boy's earnest and unraryiog 
alTectioD. 

"Tou always lored each other, I believe, " he 
replied, musingly. " I used lo IfaickltsoatraDgo, 

1 trembled for ( lydc someiimea, though gener- 
ally conrinced that your intense lore for him 
would set you ri^ht oner a while." 

'And ao it did," 1 aeswerrd ; and then we fell 
to musing, and for a lime not aword was spoken. 
Philip looked inio the fire, and 1 studied, inasort 
of rapt, dreamy style, tho face of my companion. 
It hod always been a faro, it* puiile to me, and it 
was DO less so novr tbsn formerly. The tender- 
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ness of Philip Rajmood's ejes was something I 
never coald understand. Had it not been lor tbe 
broad, high brow, and the sternness of the large 
mouth and chin, Philip's eres, beautiful as they 
were, would bare spoiled dis whole face. In a 
woman they would have been simply bewildering, 
and, as it was, tbey were the most glorious e^ts 
my own ever looked upon or into. 

Then, Philip's hand had always been a wonder 
to me also. It wasn't a small hand; if it had 
been, 1 shouldn't have liked it. It wasn't especially 
white, either; but there was an indescribable 
strength about it — a muscular shapeliness, which 
was very suggestive of the inward force of this 
man's cliaracter. 

When a child, I was once asked why I liked so 
much to be with my cousin Philip? My reply 
has been a standing joke ever since, and probably 
will be to the end of the chapter. 

*' Because he always has clean hands." 

This was as near as I could get to it then^ but, 
since, I have discovered that no one need desire a 
more reliable index to a person's nature than that 
furnished bv that person s hajds. Clyde's hands 
were nice ; out, then, Clyde wasn't peculiar, like 
his brother. 

Clyde was always in love; Philip never was — 
at least, so report said, and I certainly had never 
seen anything that looked like it in the gentle- 
man's behavior. 

Something ot this sort might have happened 
him abroad. " I will quiz a little," I thought. 
** and see how he stands on the love question.'' 
With a woman, *'to think is to do," you know, 
so I remarked : 

"Did you see any pretty girls abroad, Philip?" 

** A few," he answered, a smile playing round 
the comers of his mouth, which, under other 
circumstances, would have been inexplicable. I 
knew what it meant. He had walked straight 
into my soul, and seen the diift of the question at 
a glance. 

Amons; the rest of the things I have learned 
since I became a wife, is this : Never to observe 
an^ such little expressions of superior knov\ ledge 
— It doesn't pay. Women woula save themselves 
a vast amount of domestic irritation, if they would 
only act upon this little hint. Take my advice 
now — never lift a man's mustache for the purpose 
of finding out whether there is any cynicism nid- 
den behind it, or not. Brush it away for the pur- 
pose of kissing— that 1 approve of ; for it is sim- 
ply horrible to bury one s lips in the stuff; but 
never seek for a ciirl of the lip, and if you do 
happen to notice it, don't appear to. 

" Did you see any pretty girls abroad?" 

** Which means, wlien translated, did yon fall 
in love while you were abroad? Ah, Katj! you 
may as well confess I i am not supposed to know 
much about the intricacies of the feminine soul; 
but I can read it very well, you see." 

*' Yes, I see," I replied, a good deal amused at 
being caught in my little plot for finding Phil's 
secret. " v ou are remarkably clever, for a man. 
Where did you acquire such aptitude ?" 

** Well, you know, I've knocked about the 
world a good deal, and I couldn't uell help pick- 
ing up a little knowledge here and there." 

"Nowr, truly, t'ousin Phil, didn't you see any- 
bodv on the (/octincnt, or in Merry England, who 
made your heart beat faster? Was there no 
piquant Parisienne, no Italian beauty; no Spani^h 
coquette, whose dark C} es turned your head just 
for a little?" 

"Since you insist on playing the confessor, I 
will answer as becomes a penitent. I cannot re- 
member that I met one woman who had power, 
by look or word, to disturb the evenness of my 
pulses." 

"Then you are incorrigible. I foresee that 



Clyde, and I mast make up onr minds to have yoa 
on our hands for the rest of your mortal ufe. 
You are too good to be thrown upon the tender 
mercies of the worid. If you won't be happv, 
then you must be as happy as possible witbuot 
being happy. You undersund my idea of happi- 
ness for a man is, that he should nave a dear little 
wife to love him, like me, for instance." 

"Dear little wives are very good in their way, 
no doubt: but sometimes a man mast make np 
his mind to do withoni one." 

" Then vour mind is made up, is it? Farewell 
to xh6 petite blonde, wise as an angel, and plajfol 
as a kitten, that I had planned for you I Let her 
go where other dreams have gone before." 

I had scarcely finiihed this sentence, when Phil, 
in palhng his handkerchief from the breast-pocket 
of bis coat, unconsciously threw a card-photo* 
graph upon the carpet. 

"Why, Phil," I screamed, springing to my 
feet, " that is Maude Remington's picture. Where 
did you get it?" 

My cousin grew pale, and his eves, with a look 
that I had never seen in them before, followed 
mine to the sweet nictured face at our teet. 

" Yes, it is Maude Remington," said he, as be 
pat the card back near his heart. 

His voice was firm, but his hand trembled lo 
that it was almost useless. Here was a situation. 
I did not dare to speak, for there was an expres- 
sion in Philip's face that forbade all trifling aid 
all words of sympathy as well. 

" My calm. don't*care cousin has a secret," said 
I to myself, half-trightened out of my wits. 
" And of all women in the world, who would bare 
suspected Maude Remington of being at the bot- 
tom of it? Why. her hubband has not been dead 
six months, and I didn't know that she ever saw 
Philip Raymond." 

"You know Maude?" said Phil, after a mo- 
ment's silence of a very uncomfortable character. 

"Know her! Why, she's my dearest friend! 
She's here at least once a week', and we take lots 
of comfort together. Clyde savstbat, next to hu 
little Kate, she's the sweetest woman in tfae 
worid. She's a darling — there's no mistake aboot 
it!" I rattled on as fast as I could, for I wu 
actaallv afraid of Phil, sitting there so still, vet 
80 evidently full of a repressed storm, and I 
wanted to make him talk and appear like his dd 
self. 

" She's a traitor," he muttered between his 
close- shut teeth. 

"Maude Remington a traitor! Never. Yob 
know it's not a true. If she is a traitor, why do 
you carry her picture?" 

" Becaose I choose to keep the image of the 
fairest face in tbe world. I choose to remiad 
myself often that sweet looks are not to be 
trusted." 

"Cousin Philip," said I, imploringly, "there 
is, there must be some mistake here. Yoa hare 
told me nothing, and I ask no explanation, bat 
Maude Remington is tme, if ever there was a troe 
woman." 

" May God forgive me, Kate, and mav all troe 
women forgive me, but I have doabted tnatjthere 
were any such." 

" Then you ought to be ashamed of yoorselt 
I tell you there is a mistake." 

" There is no mistake, Kate. Let us talk of 
something else. Forget this unfortunate expim." 

At this moment I beard a sadden rustling moT^ 
ment, and I turned quickly around just in time to 
see Maude Remington leaving the room by the 
door at our back. 

"Maude!" I shrieked. "Stay!— yoa most 
stay !" and by all the force I possessed, I com- 
pelled her to come in. 

"Forgive me," ghe said, quietly. •'I didn't 
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mean to interrupt yoa. I was not aware that Mr. 
Raymond had returned from Europe." 

t was detenuined to be heara now. I wa.*- 
qoakinj; i|i my bootfi, mortally afraid of both the8( 
terrible lover^, who seemed to have been suddenly 
transformeid into stone; but I am a plucky littlV 
woman in emergencies, Clyde says; and so, com- 
mit tin^r my husband mentally to the care o 
heaven in case I should be annihilated, I spoke 
-out: 

*• You love each other. That's plan as the 
nose on your respective laces. There's been n 
mistake, 'i hat's equally plain. You are both 
as proud as Luci''er, and Maude has accidentiill} 
iheard you, Philip, ca 1 her a traitor. So she 
means to take that white face home with her, and 
let you think so. It shan't be, as long as I have a 
tongue." 

"You are verv kind, Kate," said Philip, in icy 
tones ; " but really I am surprised to hear 3 ou 
speak in tbis way ot Mrs. liemin^ton. What are 
your ideas o[ the duties and position of a married 
woman V* 

" Married woman !" I echoed. " What married 
woman do you refer to?" 

** Mrs. Remington, of course." 

" Oh, Maude ! ^ thinks you're married. Philip, 
Maude is a widow." 

Still there was no meltitig of the ice. 

"Mrs. Remington, may I isk why you never 
answered my letters after a certain date?" in- 
quired Phil, with the air of an emperor." 

"I answered the last letter i received from 
you,'* replied Maude, in a tone and nianner 
equally imperial. 

Then the proud faces relapsed, and 

What happened next I need not explain. All 
lovers will understand, and those who are not 
lovers would nor understand though I should use 
idl my eloquence upon them. Suffice it to say, 
everything was e' plained and straightened out in 
the most desirable way, and that night I told 
Clyde all about it, witli a triumphant feeling ot 
importance at acting the pai t ot reconciler in a 
reu romance. 



The Seiress of Scio. 

NoTHiNO uncommon in thi nosition. A tired- 
looking man, in a suooiing-jaccet, lying under a 
maple, with his knapsack under his nead, and his 
wide straw hat pulled over his dreamy e>es. A 
river stealing pa 4, reflecting in its brown bosom 
the forest trees bendine so closely over it, and 
rocking gently on its bosrm a mingled mass of 
white and yellow water-lilies ; here and there on 
the bank a* tall, gray crag, bedecked with gaudy 
lichens, rising from a mossy base, as close and 
fine as green velvet. Reflecting, too, the flashing 
plumage ot an occasional kingfisher, or broken 
into sudden silvery citcles by the spring of a 
trout, hungering tor the gilded flies, dancing in 
mad mazes over the nmber water, which, in this 
spot, almost lo.st the characterisiic of a river, and 
widened into a* pond, which in a country less 
favored by nature than ours would have been 
termed a lake. A quiet spot, scores of miles from 
a city, and Without a single mark of pnau's neigh- 
borhood about it. 

The day was declining, but, except at high 
noon, thii rlace seemed a temple of coolness »nd 
wavering shadow; nnd, luxuriatirg in the de- 
licious quiet and freshness, the traveler lay look- 
ing out dreamily from under the leaf of his hat, 
enjoying the very e sence of repose. 

A contented smile lurked round his lips, and 

lulled bv the surrounding stillness he whs fast, 

sinking into a plea ant do/C, when, with a sudden 

.grimace^ he raised t^mself 00 bis elbow, and 



glanced over the mossy log, close to which he 
was lying, and which altogether hid his person 
from view. 

The sound of approaching steps warned him 
that hi^ solitude was ahout oeing invaded, and 
vith somethiug like resentment, lie raised him- 
self, in order to obtain a gliiiip.se of the intruders. 

**Man everywhere!" he muttered. "No es- 
cape from one's kind In the Nineteenth Cen- 
turv I" • 

Though the words might have borne a cynical 
ring, there was no Tinionism (to coin a word) in 
the frank brown eyes that glanced up to where a 
movement amongst the ireesi and the glimmer of 
iome white object, attracted his attention. But 
a sudden bewilderment shot into them as he 
looked, and with jparted lips and bated breath 
he continued gazing^ steaailv at the intruders 
on lis repose; and, indeed, there was every ex- 
cuse for his prolonged and fascinated gaze. Had 
it not been that the leaves rustled under their 
tread, and the low bushes crackled as they pushed 
them aside, man of the world as he was, Pierre 
Stanley would have sworn to himself that he saw 
u vision, and even now he ground his hand against 
the rough bark of the tree under which he lay, to 
convince himself that he was, indeed, awake. 
Awake, and with a very unwonted feeling sending 
the blood in great waVes to his heart— a feeling 
that if not fear, was wellnigh nkin to it. 

So close that he could almost have touched 
Ihem with his outstretched hand, stood the forms 
ot a man and woman, so startling in their appear- 
ance, that it seemed as if some spell must have 
summoned them from the rich shadows of the 
distant past. 

The man was old, but erect and lofty, and on 
his grand chest there fell the sncwy torrent of a 
beard that lent a wonderful majesty to the bold 
yet delica'e Roman features, ancl contrasted 
strongly with the large black eyes, in which a fire, 
vuileo by a haze ot dreamy thought, seemed burn- 
ing. He mutit have reached the usual limit of 
human life, but a subtle something appeared to 
have arrested the inroads of lime. All that is 
be utifui in extreme old u^e was there, but none 
of its feebleness 01 incapacity ; indeed, his power- 
ful frame seemed cast il iron, and on his clear 
cheek there lingered the hue of periect health. 
His heavy eyebrows wore white as snow, and the 
hair, which', de cending in luxuriai t tresses, 
mingled with the volume of the beard, was almost 
radiant in its dazzling silver. His brows w^re 
bound with a white nllet, on which characters 
were traced in gold, rnd a robe of snowy linen, 
fashioned in something of the ancient Roman 
style, descended in statue- like folds to the ground, 
and was gathered into the form by a broad cestus 
of plates of gold. A glittering blade of peculiar 
shape was stuck in this g'rdle, and a subdued, 
glow showed that its handle or hilt was almost 
a mass of rubiex. "^he muscular arms were bare, 
and the higharctied foot was shod wi.h a sandal, 
but otherwise destitute of covering. He stood 
with folded arms, gazing down into the stream, 
snd his lips moved, though no sound crossea 
them. 

By his side, sweeping the current with her large 
and'thought.ul eyes, stood a woman, or, rather, a 
girl, for she could only have counted some bine- 
teen years al:ogpther, so unearthly in her appear- 
ance, that it seemed as if a prie^tess of some old 
woiship had returned 10 the earth, with the ni^s- 
terious light of immortality shining on her perfect 
brow. Like her companion, her features were of 
the noblest Romau mold ; but the proud nostril, 
the curved ctiin, the wide forehead, the periect 
oval of the cheek, were colorless^ not as the dead- 
white of marble, but as the soft petal of a lily. 
The texture of the skin was like that of the flower. 
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soft and fine, and the round throat and arms, left 
exposed by the strange robe she wore, were of 
the same dazsling whiteness. In fine contrast to 
the purity of her complexion, her straight brows 
were black as ebony, and meeting, their lettT lines 
formed what was quaintly termed ** tne oar of 
Michael Angelo" by Tennyson, and which lent an 
almost stem grandeur to the pure face. The eyes 
beneath the long, curled lashes were wondertuL 
A deeper shade of purple than the Oriental ame> 
thyst, but paling or darkening as the light or 
shade fell on them, almost blac^ as she stood 
under the shadow of the trees, lookine at the 
darkening water. She was tall, and the sharp 
statuesque fclds of the white linen robe she wore, 
bound and ffirdled with gold, fallioff to her naked 
feet, showea the slender grace of a figure that 
years would ripen into full and complete majesty. 
Her arms were bare to the shoulder, and a fillet, 
similar to that worn by hercompaniou, bound her 
brows. Her hair was put behind the pearly ears, 
and descended in an unbroken ware below her 
knees. Tailing her whole form in its sombre mass, 
and gi vingback purple shades as the light quiverea 
over it. Her feet were sandaled, but otherwise 
uncovered, and shone like snow against the rich 
green of the mossy bank on which she stood. 

Pierre Stanley was quite unobserved of this 
unique pair, and his sensations were strangely 
mingled, as from his lair he obserred them. As- 
tonishment, curiosity, amusement, by turns pos- 
sessed him. 

**£n matgutrad^ by all thafs lorely!" he 
thought; *'and all apparently for the benefit of 
nature. What a subhme face that old man has ! 
I suppose there is a character /tie in some neigh- 
boring country-house, the grounds of which are 
close 10 this. Who would hare thought of en- 
countering a priest and priestess of Diana on 
the banks of anrosaic little Am eiican stream in 
the Nineteenth Century t And by the great Diana 
and all her buskined nymphs, I never saw a face 
a tithe so lovely !*' 

His speculations were suddenly interrupted by 
the voice of the old man, rolling on the silence 
like the de^p notes of an on^n heard in a cavern ; 
and Pierre Stanley opened his lazy brown eyes 
with deeper wonderment, as his scholarly ear de- 
tected the majestic fiow of that tongue in which 
old Homer sung. 

*' Thea," he said, pointing to a cluster of effuU 

Smt water-lilies ancoored at their feet, ** behold 
e acceptable flowers ! They have opened since 
our la^t visit to this spot.'' 

'* They are lovely >. said the girl, in the same 
tongue, and her voice had a plaintive and impas 
sioned thnQ in it that surprised Pierre Stanley 
not a little. 

It was the voice of abiding sorrow, jarring 
strangely with the younc beauty of the stranger ; 
and he continued to loox at her with a deeper in- 
terest than even her uncommon loveliness and 
peculiar costume had inspired. 

** Gather them i" eaid the old man, wavins his 
lone, bare arm with an air of authority; "draw 
their chalices toward you, and I will sever their 
stems 1" 

** Oh, beautiftil !" murmured the girl, as, kneel- 
ing on the bank, she stretched her gleaming arms 
toward the flowers, while, drawing the ruby -han- 
dled blade from his belt, the old man leant over 
her, and as she drew them in one by one, severed 
the tough stalks with the glittering blade. 

It was a picture as odd as it was beautiful, and 
as a rosy light stretched up the skv from the set- 
ting sun, and fell in a flooa of subdued efl'ulgence 
on the white-robed forms, the whole scene as- 
sumed such an appearance of unreality, that for a 
moment Stanley strained his eyes, almost expect- 
ing that a goiden haxe such as one sees in dreams 



would vail them from his gaze. That tbey be- 
longed, however, to the material world, was soot 
proved conclusively. 

The water was very deep under the bank firan 
which the girl leant, and, as she reached out te 
secure a lily that swayed a little beyond its oom- 

E anions, she lost her balance and fell in, and the 
ubbling waters closed over her head before she 
had time to utter a shriek. She rose, however, 
instantly, but a hidden eddy had already whirled 
her several feet from the bank, and a crv of wOd 
terror and appeal rane from her lips as ner white 
arms were flung up and toward the old man tower- 
ing motionless as some grand old statue upon the 
bank. 

He did not make the slightest effort to save ber, 
and terror seemed to have deprived him o f the 
power of even erring out. oudvenly be drew 
oack, as a young giant flew past him like a wbizi- 
wind, his eyes blazing, his brown hair blown back 
from his n>rehead by the wind, and even in his 
swift flight flingnng off the heavy shooting-jadcet 
that encumber^ him. 

The elazed eyes of the girl saw him. as he 
plunged from tne bank — saw him for a moment, 
and uien darkened and closed in i^isensibiilty. 

** So much the better," thought Pierre, as be 
strugffled for an instant with the jinff of the 
treaonerous eddy ; " she will float when she ceases 
to struggle." 

He reared his head for a second to look at ber, 
and with a slight eflort cleared the eddy) when a 
few rapid, magnificent strokes brought mm to ber 
side. 

It was not for nothins that a vear before, be- 
neath a Grecian moon, Be had stemmed the sil- 
very waves of the Hellespont, in bovish imitation 
of Leander and my Lord Hyron, ana he smiled to 
himself at this instant as a sudden remembrance 
of the tmclassical champagne supper he and his 
friends had eiijoved, in celebration of the feat, shot 
across his mind. It was gone as swiftly as it 
came, and, with a glance of admiration at the 
starry beauty of the face fioating on the brown 
water, he grasped her firmly in one arm, and with 
the other paddled toward the shore. 

** Weil, 1 must say the old gentleman seems to 
take matters coolly," thousbt Pierre, as be ap- 
proached the shore with his burden, and perceived 
that the old man was gazing blanklv at toem, and 
after vainly calling on him for aid, after a hard 
struggle he succeeded in lifting the senseless girl 
on the green bank, where she lay as rigid and 
beautiluT as monumental marble. 

Pierre scrambled up, also, and. shaking him- 
self, turned a little stemljr to the old man at 
whoKC feet he had laid the girL 

"Why did you not try to save her?" he said. 
*' If not for the happy rate of my being on thei 
spot, she would have been drowned." 

A slow frown darkened the brow of the strange 
being, and his eyes gleamed under the white eye- 
brows, as he filed them on Pierre's handsome 
face and gallant bearing; and as Pierre would 
have stooped to rabe the graceful head, he laid 
an iion grasp on his shoulder. 

" Back 1" ne said, in a thunderous voice; '* pro> 
fane not the priestess of the hidden shrine with 
sacrilegious hands 1" 

Before Pierre could interfere, with wonderful 
strength he raised the girl in his arms, and, with 
an expression of sublime scorn on his grand old 
face, slowly moved away through the gathering 
shadows, glancing darkly tack at the vouog man 
before he vanished completely into the sombre 
forest. 

"Am I dreaming?" ejaculated Stanley; ''and 
has that plunge Into the river banished the 
vision r 

He looked at his dripping clothes, half believing 
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that bis •in;iiiifle was correct, and in a Terr bewil- 
dered frame of mind stoopea to lift bis snootinc- 
jaeket fro^ the spot wbere be bad flung it. As 
oe did so a dall red glow like a spot of smolder- 
ioff flame caogbt bis eye, embedded in tbe moss, 
and, witb to exclamation of surprise, be seized 
tiie mbr-bandled knife wbicb Ibe ola man bad 
dropped, as be lifted tbe giri from tbe ground. 
He looked from it to tbe beap of water-lilies Ijiog 
like a drift of pearls at bis teet, and, witb a bali- 
comic expression, ejaculated : 

"At lengtb tbe prosaic Pierre Stanley has met 
witb an adventure 1 Now, sucb an episode would 
be like nectar to Deane ; but, parbliu^ I lack tbe 
romance necessary to its proper carrying outl 
What an idyl Deane would oave made of u, dear 
fellow 1 while I can only think of bow to restore 
to that uncivil old partr this costly tov of bis! 
What a lovely face she nas, though I I wonder 
what old maniac be is, and what relation my 
queen lily is to him T* 

"And you could find no trace of your mysteii- 
ouB beauty?" queried Deane of Deanwood, as 
Pierre Stanley finished speaking, and lazily pro- 
ceeded to li^nt an ill conditioned looking little 
black clay pipe, which he handled as tenderly as 
though it UM been set with diamonds. Deane 
himself was bubbling at a gorgeous narghili, sucb 




ipoke, wbicb Pierre regarded 

Desoe of Deanwood was one of those brilliant 
meteors which flash occaaionally across tbe known 
eoQstdlationB, and with their vivid if transient 
dory pale tbe old splendor of the starry hosts. 
Dark and beautiful, after a wild Asiatic type, his 
personal appearance was almost startling, ana tbe 
utbe form, lofty and slender, was in iuelf curi- 
ously suggestive. At one moment it bad the 
almost crouchius but terrible grace of a panther ; 
tbe next, Ibe head was borne witb tbe iron 
baoghtiness of a kin^ and con<|ueror, and it was 
thus principally society saw him — Society, who 
woruiped bis wild genius, and tried to compre- 
hend, amid tbe whirl of its flashine eddies, the 
•trains of fire that bis band struck from tbe min- 
itrel's harp. 

He accepted the homage of the hour. It suited 
his luxurious and artistic nature that the smile of 
i^gning beauties should brighten into fuller 
beauty at his approacb^tbat the white hands of 
ibe social sraces should strew bis way witb the 
myrtle and the Uorel. He was himself immensely 
wealthy, and faint rumors floated through the 
perfumed atmosphere of tbe circle in which be 
moved, of the eccentric splendors of tbe hermit- 
age of Deanwood — the chosen spot to which he 
retired when he willed to be alone with his 
thoughts. 

In town he owned a lofty house, tbe regulation 
brown-stone and plate-glass, ana ^A«r» ne dis- 
pensed bospitidities such as well became him— 
IhtM every&ing was (U riguiwr^ from the lofty 
footmen lounging about the vestibule, to the care- 
fully draped nymphs and graces that smiled in 
marble from tiieir regulation pedestals. Beauty 
was ant to mormur to her worshiper, as she 
tripped thronch the brilliant rooms of the city 
dweiUng: "Oh, ^W% perfectly charming, of 
course; but I sbotild so like to see Deanwood !'' 

In vain managing mammas had hinted of 
archery and croquet meetinn and Watteau fttes. 
Deanwood remained a sealM mystery to all save 
one or two men who could be trusted not to talk ; 
and tbe great iron gates, and tbe tall stone walls, 
with tbeir inner barricaaes of dense forest trees, 
kept the secret eflectually. Glittering minarets 
and the shining roofs of kiosks could be seen 
from the rising grounds in its neighborhood. 
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glowing like Uving Jewels amid tbe trees, but 
that was all, and society was fain to be content 
with tbe conventional displav of Deane's wealth. 

He had met Pierre Stanley abroad, and the 
young fellow's fhmk, sunny nature ajipeared to 
nave a special charm lor the antagonistic mind 
and disposition of the maater of Deanwood, and 
as they belonged to the same status of society, 
Pierre and be carried on tbe intimacy after their 
return to America. Younff Stanley gratified 
youth's instinct of hero-worsoip by elevating his 
friend into a species of demigoa, he gave him his 
unbounded confidence, and In reinm Deane let 
him aa near tbe confines of bis inner life as he 
could force himself to admit any one. 

"So you never found trace of your lovely 
stranger f" he said, as Stanley finisned an ani- 
mated recital of bis adventure, already related. 

"Not a trace." said Pierre, coaxing his pipe 
carefully to tbe lighting point. 

"CunousI" said Deane, thoughtfully; "one 
would think that ao remarkable a pair aa you de- 
scribe would not be hard to discover." 

" Fd have taken the whole thing for a poetical 
kind of nightmare," said Pierre, prosaically, " if 
it hadn't been for the ruby-handled afiair the old 
gentleman left as a »ouvenir, I say, Deane, what 
IS a fellow to do witb it? Ton see if s awkward 
keeping a thing worth a fortune when it doesn't 
belons to a man." 

"Advertise it!" replied Deane. briefly, drop- 

iuff the tube of bis narghili. and flinging nimself 

ack indolently on tbe cusnions of the Persian 
divan which he occupied. "Do you know," be 
went on, laughingly, turning bis luminous eyes on 
Pierre's ruddy, bronzed face, "your tongue 
painted the young lady so eloquently, that I im- 
agine the Papbian boy has hit you. Eb, Pierre ?" 

"Then you'd be jolly mistaken!" retorted 
Pierre, with sucb earnestness that he inadTcrtently 
used tne lanmiage of his schooldays ; " and when 
you know, Deane, that all that kind of thing is 
cut and dried for me by tbe governor and Uncle 
Jack." 

Pierre sighed slightly, and looked aa dismal as 
his bright face would allow him for a moment, 
and smoked silently; while, with his splendid 
dark head thrown out finely by the crimson silk 
cushion against which be leant, Deane gazed 
dreamily out into the golden haze of the Summer 
evening. 

Tbe room in which they were sitting was a 
small apartment with mosaic pavement, bright- 
ened in spots by brilliant Persian mats, and with 
tbe walls of a dull red, curiously ornamented witb 
fantastic ambesques of rich gudinff. The divan 
running round three sides was of^crimson silk, 
and the fourth and outer side of the spartment 
waa simply an open Isttice, up tbe gildea bars of 
which ran a huge rose vine, tbe Dlossoms of which 
bad in places thrust themselves in, and heavy 
with perfume, swung to and fro m tbe soft breeze 
like crimson censers. Through the fiuttering 
leaves and shining bars snatches of the quaint 
beauty of tbe scene without were visible, bright- 
ening and blushing in the dying radiance of the 
day. Taneled thickets of roses, ftrom the bean 
of which feaped tbe myriad tinted column of a 
fountain. Arches of marble, draped with tbe 
starry jasmin, and leading, like tne gates of a 
spirit-world^ to groves of orange and myrtle, 
wbere tropical parasites dashed their ruby spray 
of blossom up the slender whiteness of the Cor- 
inthian pillars, supporting some lovely and solitary 
bower, such as are often seen in the isles of 
Greece. Groves of sombre cypress, lh>m the 
dark settins of which tbe gilded minarets of some 
miniature kiosk gleamed like fire in the setting 
sun. This afar on j but nearer, a lawn, leading to 
a little lake, on which a flotilla of swans lay, their 
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plumagje of snow tarned to faintest rose, as the 
rays ot the setting sun touched them. A white 
shallop, moored like a fairy bark to the nenr shore, 
and a oronze river-god, holding solitary state on 
a miniature island, round the base ot which a 
fleet of water-lilies lay at anchor, and up the 
ememld bank of which a vine ran^ until it wrapped 
its green leaves round the massive limbs of the 
river-god, and flung its b1os>oros of golden stars 
in a gay cbaplet about his sombre temples. 1 his 
latticed apartment was Deane^s fuvorite retreat, 
and, though Pierre was more at home in less 
picturesque, though wider, freer scenes, the fact 
of its being so rendered it dear to him. 

" Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of clay !" 
sang Deane, suddenly, in a voice that rang out 
like a clarion, and, turning to Pierre, he laughed. 
''Happy boy!" he said, with a smile that took 
the sting from the words — " happy boy !" who has 
it all prearranged for liim, ana has* neither the 
bliss nor the pain of loving. \\ ho bhall say how 
far the pain outweighs the oliss V* 

His head sank on his chest, and his face dark- 
ened. His lips quivered at once, and then com- 
pressed themselves into a thin line. 

"Idop'tknow," returned Pierre, a little sulkily: 
"it's all very well, but J say it's deuced hard l^r 
a fellow 6f nineteen to hear other men sny how 
jolly it is to be engaged to some dear little soul 
whom they're in love with, and who loves them, 
and to know that you're contracted for by a 
woman and a stufly old general^ who don't care a 
straw for anything but 'keeping the money In 
the family !' '' 

Deane raised bis head, and again turned his 
shining eyes on his friend. 

**Boy," he said, "you worship with the wildest 
idolatry a being who is your living sun. You 
call her vours — your real life only exists in her ; 
and One day you find that she is gone — there is a 
green spot in some burial-ground where she lies 
molderin^ to dust. And what is yours, then ? 
The anguish of memory, nothing more. No! Love 
never brings happiness; or, worse, it oflers it you 
with one hand, and tears it from you with the 
other!" 

" Do you know, Deane," said Pierre, specula- 
tively regarding him, "I think you must have 
been in love outride of poetry once yourselt." 

Dean y laughed amusedly. 

" Yes," he said, ** you have seen my thousand 
and one flirtations. You know 1 am a worshiper 
of beauty in every fonp. By-the-way, if your 
advertisement does not biing forward the owner 
of that pretty little dagger. I think I know a per- 
son who will undertake to di.«*cover its proprietor." 

•* Who is that, Deane?" said Pierre, curiously. 

"Myself, Mr. Stanley; I am greatly in want of 
excitement." 

• *•*«« 

Pierre, disturbed by the heat and by the flood 
of moonlight pouringinto his nleeping-apartmeni, 
flung his clotnes on, and stepped Irom the open 
window out to the balcony, wnere a soft breeze 
played through the rosy oleanders and spectral 
orunge-trees, which made it a perfect bower, and, 
leaning over the licht balustrade, gazed dreamily 
at therairy scene lying below him, mellowed and 

frolden in the rich moonlight of midsummer, a 
ight which seems to steal a faint rose from the 
dead Are of the day. 

An almost imperceptible haze, deepening in 
spots to a faint silver mist, qui'-ered over I he 
landscope, and lent a curiously dream-like effect 
to the prospect ; and as our Pierre felt the grateful 
coolness oi the outer air, musical with the sub- 
dued tinkle and splash of the manr fountains, and 
drowsily rich with the ne-r incensp of ihe oranpe- 
flowers, he began to feel pleasuntly sleepy, and 
after yawning once or twice, had made up his 



mind to returc to bis couch, when a ligbt footfall 
o)a the floor of the colonnade beneath arrested bis 
attention. It was liglt ns the tail of Smnmer ram, 
but it awoke him at once, and thoroughly ; and, 
cur'ous to see to whom it could be ong. do glaaced 
can iously out through the bairicude of cool, dew 
blossoms, down on the snowy steps of marbfe 
leading to the lawn. 

The moonlight fell in a full flood of brkrbtness 
on the spot, and as Pierre held bis breath with 
surprise, a tall, slight form, in a sweeping robe of 
, while, glided down the steps, and pausing as she 
gained the lawn, turned, and signed to some one 
to follow. As she did so, the flood of li^rht swept 
clearly over her upturned facey and Pierire started 
so Tiolentlv as nearly to overturn one of the ole- 
ander-tubs against which he leant. Line for line, 
every feature of the faultless face was an exact 
counterpart of those of the girl his strong arm 
had saved from death 1 Obe figure of Toothful 
majesty was the same, and above all, ioe same 
unutterable sadness dwelt in the starry ejes, and 
lingeied on the arched brow. The same marked 
peculiarity of the meeting eVebrows was- distinctly 
visible, arid turning away bis eves, Pierre stared 
hard at an oleander-blossom, fn order to dispel 
the glamour from his eyes and senses, for that ne 
was in full possesbion of his faculties be seriously 
doubted. 

In a moment be looked back, and the glitter of 
gold and gaudy colors caught bis eye. An old 
woman, bronzed and deep-eyed, with a crimson 
scarf binding her brows aiKl lalling in ends on ber 
shoulder, had joined the white form on the lawn. 
She was clad m a curious Oriental fashion, and 
her snowy locks fell ho numerous braids on her 
bosom, and were ornamented with golden coins. 
Her b onze arms and feet were bare, and her 
short robe of scarlet showed the ankles clasped 
w th bands of gold, as were also the bon^r arms. 
The expression of her countenance was mild but 
melancDoly, and her barbaric and brilliant cos- 
tume, and the deep olive hue of her skin, formed 
a startling contrast to the spectral pallor and love- 
liness of n«>r companion. 

Ore of those apparent trifles, which so fre- 
quently interpose with iron weight at some junc- 
tures in the lives of all men, convinced Pierre 
that he was wide awake and not dreaming. The 
old woman carried on her arm a mantle of pale 
blue, curiously embroMered in silver, that flashed 
coldly in the 'moonlight. With tenderesl solici- 
tude she proceeded to told it round the lightly clad 
form of the girl, when, in his anxiety to see more, 
the luckless Pierre overset the oleander-tub ! 

With a faint cry, the girl darted like a ray of 
light up the steps, c!o>e1y followed by the old 
woman, who, in her sudden alarm, dropped the 
cloak upon the steps. Pierre heard a door close 
below, and then all was silent as the grave. 

He wos lithe and active as a panther, and to 
fling himself over the bal strade, slide down the 
smooth marble pillar beneath and secure ibe 
mantle, was but the work of a second. To get 
up again was, however, another matter; and 
when Deane, in his Persian cap and robe, saun- 
tered out to watch the sunrise, Pierre, dozing 
comfortably on the colonnade, was the first object 
that met his gaze — Pierre, with the level rays 
tan>iled in the golden curls of las handsome head, 
pictuiesqueV thrown out by toe pale blue folds 
of a silver-broidcred clonk on which it was pil- 
lowed. 

Deane started violently as his eye fell on this 
artistic tableav^ and a deep flush, not altogether 
of anger, d} ed ♦he dark beauty of the lofty face. 
He Fmiled, frowned as thoupn in thought, and 
smiled ai^ain. He looked at a distant wing of the 
hou e, the windows ot which were ^uaided by 
close jalousies, and then back at sleeping Pierre. 
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"Not 80 bad I" be muimared, witb a balf-lancb, 
that ended in a deep sigb; *'h mmbt possibly 
suit ua aU. Get up, Pierre,** be cned, ahakiog 
bis euest bj tbe shoalder ; ** awake, and tell me 
what briffbt bird of passage dropped ibis gay 
pluonager' 

Pierre started to his feet, and rubbed bis eves. 
He looked soberly from Deane to tbe cloak, and 
then back again at bis best. 

" 1 don't tbink it was like 3 ou, Deane,'* be said, 
reproacbfnlly, '*wben vou knew bow mucb I 
wisbed to get rid ot that dagger, to bare its owner, 
or at least tbe girl who was witb bim, under your 
roof all tbe time! You might have helped a fal- 
low, you know !" 

" 1 do not know what you mean I" answered 
Deane, turning instantly and deadly pule, and 
speaking with a curious pause between each word. 
His eves, flaming witb sudden fire, devoured 
Pierre s gloomy face. 

** I mean," said Pierre, turning on bim almost 
passionately. *'tbat tbe girl I saved from tbe 
river, and whom / do love <u J love my lije, is at 
this moment under rour roof 1" 

" Explain yourseff !" said Deane of Deanwood, 
in a Toice of infinite but suppressed excitement. 

A gray stone bouse nearly in ruins, standing in 
a swampy lowland, through which a river stole 
slugeisbly. Willows and swamp timber shadow- 
ing the damp, lichen-covered walls, and long rank 
grass waving in the oppressive air, which bung 
pall-like over the s^ot. A narrow road, formed ot 
iinge trees felled side by side, led from tbe distant 
high-road to this lonesome scene, a road darkened 
almost to twilight by tbe dense foliage meeting 
orerbead, damp with tbe oozings of tbe swamp, 
and alive with tbe buzz and hum of insect life. 

Up this road, toward sunset, came a man in the 

farb of an Italian image-vendor— a dark man 
eavily bearded, witb a high-crowned felt bat shad- 
ing bis eyes, and a ragged blouse, that showed 
through its numerous rents tbe tawnv skin of his 
sbouloers and arms, fluttering round him. He 
walked so swiftly, that more than once tbe travof 
snowy images he bore on his bead was placed in 
jeopardv bv a sudden stumble; but be reached 
tbe ena of the road without any mishap, and 
i^ore leaving its dense shadows, paused for an 
instant, and looked long and earnestly at tbe 
ruinous building to which it led. 

Ttie evening mist was already rising from tbe 
swamp, and was slowly gathering its pall-like 
folds round tbe damp crray walli«, and wreathing 
in and out through tbe black trunks of tbe trees 
like the restle»s spirits of the dead. After an 
instant's deep thought, the imaffe- vendor advanced 
toward tbe building, which had all the appei ranee 
of being perfectly deserted, and after one glance 
up at the blue vault above bim, knocked long and 
loudly on the worm-eaten panels of the closely- 
shut door, and it was only after full ten minntes 
of vigorous knocking that he desisted, and witb a 
glance of bitterest disappointment at the blank 
windows was turning slowly away, when, from a 
narrow path leading from the river, he <«aw ap- 
proaching bim tbe lofty form of the old man 
whom Pierre Stanley bad so strangely encoun- 
tered, but be was alone. 

Tbe image-vendor started as his glance fell on 
the extraordinary form of the stranger, who 
quickened his pace as bis eyes caught sight of tbe 
intruder on his solitude, and with a brow as black 
as thunder, motioned bim to depart. In vain the 
Italian sought to attract bis attention to bis ex- 
quisite statuettes ; tbe old man's rage rose dumbly, 
and seizing a heavy stick from the ground, be 
would apparently have assaulted the Italian had 
not the other quickly replaced bis wares on bis 



bead, and swiftly withdrawn down tbe gloomy 
road whence he had come. 

As bis form vanished in the gathering mistsacd 
shadows, tbe old man stood watching nim with a 
wild and strange smile carving itself on bis grand 
face, gradually deepening into a look of awfnl yet 
inscrutable meaning. As tbe other disappeared, 
be raised his long right arm with a gesture full of 
evil omen, and, unlocking the door, vanished into 
tbe silent house. 

*'Well," cried Pierre Stanley, rising from a 
mossy log by the roadside, and advancing to meet 
the Italian image-vendor, who came rapidly to- 
ward bim, ** have you discovered anything?' 

** 1 have seen him," said tbe Italian, casting tbe 
tray of images from bim to the ground, where 
they shivered to atoms at his feet. He seemed 
nnable tn say more, and was quivering with strong 
excitement. 

"Well," said Pierre, impatiently, "have you 
discovered anything?" 

*• Yes," said Deane of Deanwood, slowly; "it 
is he." 

He tore the heavy, disguising beard away, and 
flung it into the bushes, then, turning to Pierre, 
he grasped his hand in an iron pressure. 

"Pierre!" be said, "it must be ♦•-night; some- 
thing warns me that delay will be fraught with 
d.aoly peril." 

Pierre's young face flushed witb generous emo- 
tion, his eyes flashed, lie returned the clasp of bis 
friend fervently. 

"Just fell me what to do," be said, earnestly. 
" and I'll do it, if it is to be done bv mortal 
man?" 

Deane' s dark face caught something of tbe 
glow of the other's, but it faded instantly.^ 

" I have a terror over me," he said, laying bis 
band upon his heart, "that is darkening my very 
soul, a presentiment of evil that rushed on me 
like a torrent the instant my e^es encountered 
his. I feel that death is in the air." 

He shuddered, and motioning Pierre to follow, 
walked rapidly away. 

Midnight, Tbe full moon hanging a goldea 
globe over the river, touching its ebony ripple 
with pale, phosphorescent gleams of sbimmenng 
gold, and casting " aiiy twilights of silver" on 
the green and undulating masses of tbe forest 
ramparts rising in impenetrable gloom from either 
bauK of tbe stream— ebining sbnrply on a bold 
Tock close to tbe snot whete Pierre Stanley was 
first introduced to tne reader, turning its dingy 
hue into alabaster, and falling like silver arrows 
fi om a fairy fortress into the bosoms of the water- 
lilies rocking softly at its base. 

On the small plat form of this rock, elevated some 
fen feet from tne surface of the stream, stood two 
forms in the fullest tide of radiance, white as 
sti tues of silver, and nearly as motionless. They 
were the same that Pierre had encountered, but 
to«night their robes blazed with jewels, over which 
tbe moonlight played until lon^, rainbow gleams 
shot out through the shadowy air. 

The head of the old man was crowned with a 
lo^ty tiara ol diamonds, and bis girdle blazed 
like shifting flre. An expression of lofty enthu- 
siai^m sat u^ on his brow, as bis eyes rested on the 
girl at his side, upon whose pale forehead was 
bound a diamond crescent, while her bare arms, 
her girdle, and even the white straps of her san- 
dals, were quivering witb tbe liquid radiunce of 
the priceless gems. She 8tood, with folded hands, 
gazing into tne stream winding its silvered way 
beneath, ar i so ragile bad her face and form be- 
come, that she looked more like some spirit bom 
of the moonbeams and tbe mist than a child of 
earth. 

They had stood thus silently for some timcg 
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mglloi* moon, began to tpeik fa 
impMsioaed and mclodioua ulDquenca. 

As be proflHded, tbe rarl turned fomrd him, 
ud listaued with btsa £ktod uid sbiDing vitb 
what might bare been borror) uid u beatlfngtb 
rose rrom his kneea. and with a wild uid ■vTuI 
SDiUe slrelcbcd ouC hla >rm u though to grup 
her, ghs recoiled fram him with b cry that rum 
desolately through the quiet of the night. 

"Fatber." ahecried. -^ would vou muHi 






Harder me!" 



ID OToioo awfal in it« low inteoaitv. "B«rt do 
not think that I will iDTriTe thee' Tbe knife 
wann >iEh ihj blood ahall Bnd iti aheatb in n* 

hABAm U*w nl.^.. .J-1 J L_ .-« . _r _ /. 



Be wonud bii migbtj arm rnand (be Ktrl, and 
drawioff a glittering poniard from hia girdle. 
plunged it into ber bosom, jnat aa a grwp of iron 
descended on bim, and tbe dark ejea of Dente 
of Deanwood flashed into big. 

"Toolate, sacrilegious wretch!" eiclaioed tbe 
old man wilh a haughlj smile. "To-dar I re- 
cognized the fire of tbinc ejn; and see, 'I have 
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Skoed her berond tfav diring gnip. Erea ia 
Mth Oie tb*iIoat be thine :" 
He Riddeiil;' released hie pttp at the lenseleea 

l^rl, Ihere wu > Hhita flub tbroUEb (be air, a 
gleam for a aecoad on tlie anrfue or the atream, 
and the waters cloMd over the radiant form. 
Deaoe iiood paraljied with horror, 



Deaoe iiood paraljied n 
denlj freeing bimaelf from 



wilha 



nils 






hil grae 



^old B 



u, plunged (he red- 



feet, mthaut a gtoan — dead 1 



t recorded abore, 



"On the morning of the — , Deane Deane, of 
Deaowood, lo Olympia ^olei, ot the i^and uf 
Seio. At the lame time, Pierre Btanler, ouIt aon 
of Commodore tltanler, to Anna j£otes, alto of 

Nobadf had erer heard of aucb people, and up 
Id the day of their ciarriasea, Deane and Pierre 
tiod iilled Iheir asaal places In aocielj ; and aooiel; 
waa quite prepared lo gather her purple and line 
linen round bcr, aud make ber moat Mgld eour- 
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tesjio the unknown brides; but when a rumor 
of the almost fabulous wealth of the young 
Greeks beznn to get abroad, and their divine 
faces had shone in public ouce or twice, opinion 
changed, and when the romantic incidents of iheii 
history became public property, it became the 
fashion to worship tbem. 

During his travels in Europe Deane had for a 
time fixed his residence in the island of Scio, in 
the Greek Arcbipela^ico, and had met in society 
the twin dau<;bters of John JEoles, a man of an 
old family, who had enriched himself to a fabulous 
amount by trading. He had married when other 
men find their grandchildren spring ng up round 
their feet, and the death of his still lovely wile, 
during Deane's stay on the island, had completely 
overturned his reason. His mind became full of 
the idea of restoring the worship of Diana, and 
dedicating his daughters to the service of her 
temple, but no one regarded his insanity as likely 
to take a dangerous form. 

Deane rapidly learned to love the beautiful 
Olympia, but on applying to her father lor hi& 
consent to their marriage, he had been driven 
from the house with contumely. However, the 
young pair met in secret, and arranged to fly the 
country. Deane, whose own yacht lav* in the 
blue bay, waited in vain at the try sting- place, and 
in the morninz the island rangwtth the news that 
John iSoles had disappeared, carrying Olympia 
with him. 

The island was scoured in vain, and after a 
beart-sick|^ning and unavailing search, Deane 
returned to America, accompanied by the deserted 
Anna, who clung to him as ner only Mend. She 
bad no living relatives, and while Deane spent bis 
wealth unsparingly in paying agents in every 
part of Europe to search for the missing pair, 
Anna ^oles dwelt in Dean wood, with her foster- 
mother Ayesha, secure from piling eyes, until 
Pierre flashed upon her brooding dream of sorrow 
like a iiealthy breeze, dispelling, or, at least, 
ligbtoning the shadows. 

w ith the rest of the story the reader is toler- 
ablv well acquainted. 

With the cunning accompanying mental de- 
rangement, John Ji^oles had fled to America, and 
concealed himself and his unhappy daughter in 
the solitary spoi where our tale found them. 

Pierre sometimes laughingly maintains that 
Olvmpia and not Anna ought to have been his 
bride, as it was hU arm that for the second time 
saved her from the river. The dagger or John 
ifioles had inflicted on her a e»erioos, but by no 
means fatal wound, from which Hhe rapidly re- 
recovered. Dean 3 writes poetrv still, but it is a 
calmer, happier strain than used to issue from his 
fitful lyre. 

Dean wood is no longer the abode of a mystery, 
and its marble terraces echo with the patter of 
children's feet— children ai rosy, lovely, and 
dimpled as Correggio's cherubs, amongst whom 
Deane of Dean wood and his lovely wife live in a 
manner that has something in it of the golden 
age. 

John iEoles lies under the cypresses of Scio, by 
the side of his wife. 



The Autograph of Dickens. 

"Suocs-'nan yet?" 

"Succeed in what?" I asked. 

"In getting the autograph of Dickens," said 
Tom Montgomery. 

" Not yet; but P m still full of hope." 

And so I really was. Tom and I were sitting 
in mv office (fourth floor, offices of the Greenshire 
and Peterborough Railway Company), where I was 
in the habit of passing my daily existence, from 



ten till four, in the arduous duty of signing my 
name to whatever documents came before me. 
For this service J received a salary that was coo- 
sidered munificent, and made me a inticb<«nvi€d 
man. But a room entirely to one's self, gorgeom 
though it be, to an expansive and genial disposi- 
tion like mine, would be entirely unendniabk, 
and so I speedily found it; consequent] j, to ^^ 
lieve the ennui of my rather abundant leisure, I 
had succeeded in inducing Tom to pass three or 
four ot his twenty-tour hours in my society; and 
on the day we exchanged the conversation r^ 
corded above, Tom was, as usual, sitting in tbe 
easy-chair by the table (on which Latter appeared 
numerous bottles and glasses, things by no meaos 
phenomenal to, us), and I was lying back in so- 
other easy-chair, and thoughtfully arumming oq 
my desk. 

*** When did you see her last ?" said Tom» coa- 
tinu'ng his catechism. 

** Yesterday afternoon, at twenty-Dine minntei 
and three-quarters past four. You perceive I 
count the very seconds. I met her on Broadway, 
and she faintly sighed the name of Dickens; \mU 
alas, I had no Dickens for her. Ab, my bor, 
you can't imagine the feelings of a man who « 
unable to present the one whom be adores with t 
Dickens !" 

Let me explain. The being whom I thus wor- 
shiped was Emma Ruthven Douglas — sweetest vi 
names. My wild passion nad lasted already two dii^ 
cractingweeks, and still grew wanner with ereir 
bour. We had met by the most accidental of 
chances, and it was also in a crowd, and we bid 
: anced, and I — T, at least^bad learned to love. I^^ 
member the following morning— my frantic poetry 
written all over the thick office-paper — my Iright- 
ful consumption of sherry and cigars — my vows 
to win her. And 1 had begun well, for I bad 
made a promise to gratify tbe wish of that be- 
witchinjg woman's heart; in short, I had promised 
to obtain tor her the autograph of Dickens. Sbe 
was a devoted admirer of his, she said (happy 
Dickens, even in his gravel) and read his books, 
looked at bis portraits, studied his life, and 
thought of him coostantljr. But there was 0Df 
grief in her existence which tainted with bitter- 
ness (I remember this poetical expression dis- 
tinctly) its otherwise sweet waters, and this sorft>ir 
was, tnat she had not her writer's autograph. 
She would eive worlds for it, she whispers, aad 
yet that little boon seemed bcTond her reach. 

" Why don't you get the fac-simile t" I asked. 
** It's just the same. Pve sCvU it^ and it looks 
precisely like real writing." 

She gave me a look of reproach that fills we 
with saldness even now, and toen she allowed me 
to perceive how stupid I wos, for she answered: 

" The fac-simile ! A mere printed copy of tbe 
name traced by his immortal pen ! Tou mock 
me, Mr. Crabshaw. What I wisn is the antogiapb 
traced by bis own fingers, tbe slip of paper apon 
which his eyes were bent, and upon which bis , 
hand rested. But. alas, my desire is but an un- 
attainable dream 1*' 

'*No, no," cried I, in the maddest enthusiasm: 
"it f hall bescme reality, for I, Miss Douglas, will 
obtain at once, if it can be bad upon the fan of 
tbe earth, that great man's autograph. I swear it 1" 

She clasped her hands, and looked at me plead- 
ingly. 

'* Do not say this unless you mean it, Mr. Crtb- 
shaw ; do not raise my hopes only to blast them.'" 

" I am quite in earnest, I assure you, Miss 
Douglas. To-morrow I shall begin the quest." 

Dickens was, I believe, a voluminous writer, 
and he must have signed his name manytimtt 
while on his two visits to America; but I had do 
idea that specimens of his penmanship were m 
hard to get. 1 began my search on the next dij, 
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I bad promised, and the readiest means of 
completing it saccessfullj seemed to be to ask 
ererybody I knew, ma!e or female, whether be or 
she Dad an autograph oF Dickens. It the answer 
W&8 No (and it was never anything else, much to 
mj amazement at first), I immediatelr proceeded 
to propound query number two, which was, ** Do 
TOO know an T body who has an autograph of 
l>icken8?" If, here again, the reply was in the 
negatiTe, I instantly put torth mr third question, 
wbicb was, ** If you bear of anybody who has an 
antogranh of Dickens, wiil you send me word r" 
To wbicn the rejoinder was ususIIt Yes. In fact. 
I put all my acquaintance tbrousb a sort of civil 
service examinaiion, and at last bad no couTersa- 
tioD besides. If I was introduced to a man, I im- 
mediately attacked him with, " Have you got an 
autograph of Dickens?'' Did I meet a stranger 
in acnr, I at once exploded upon him my inevitable 
qiiestion, ** Had be an autograph of Dickens?" In 
8Dort^ my whole existence was contained in those 
feverish words, ** Have you got an autograph of 
Dickens?'' and as I tumbled into bed every night 
I conlessed more and more despairingly that 7, 
at least, had not got an autograph of the inimit- 
able Boz yet. 

In the meanwhile Miss Douglas had very con- 
gtantly reminded me of my promise. Nearfy every 
day came a marvelous little note asking wh^t 
prbsTress I was making, and every day I was sor- 
rowTullv obliged to aamit that my ceaseless and 
most thorough search had as yet resulted in 
nothing. I had* bv no means, confined my ex- 
plorations to New York citv alone. During my 
first week I had taken a day in scouring Brooklyn, 
where three friends lived as widelv and prov'ok- 
ingly apart as possible. But, durfng my second 
week, I had even surpassed this. Pirst, I went 
over to Philadelphia and examined the hotel-books 
in which the arrivals daily enroll themselves, and 
in which Miss Douglas had heard Dickens's auto- 
graph was certain to be found ; and next, having 
come back as usual, disappointed, 1 started (like- 
wise at the instigation of Miss Douglas) for 
Albany. Here, again, any specimen of the novel- 
ist's handwriting was not to be had. In shorty I 
was pretty well fagged out. 

** You say you met her yesterday afternoon f 
repeated Tom. *' I havenH seen her for a Ion 
time. Let's call there to-night.*' 

When evening came, Tcm and I paid the visit 
as proposed. She was, to my disgust, surrounded 
bv three fellows — (one a strange fellow with a 
glass in his eye, stuck there so tightly that his 
face was drawn up as if he had the toothache)— 
already. And she was looking handsomer than 
ever. At our entrance she gre3ted me and Tom 
cordially, and then introduced ns to Eyeglass, 
who had been christened Mr. Skipworth. I felt a 
fiendish hatred for Skipworth f^om the moment I 
saw him ; but I could not resist a desire to put 
him through my civil service examination at the 
first opportunity that should ofier; in tact, after 
a moment's reflection, I resolved upon it. 

*'Ah, Mr. Crabshaw," said the woman I so 
wildly adored, shaking a charming but reproachful 
finger at me : " 1 see that you are still unsuccess- 
ful. I don't believe you have been energetic 
enough." 

Here was gratitude from the woman I adored ! 
1 almost felt hurt. I looked thoughtfully at my 
unhappy legs. They bad, since the last two weeks, 
been getting over hundreds of miles of ground in 
search of that precious autograph, and now were 
deprived of the credit of it. 

" Not energetic !" I repeated. " I have scorcely 
slept. Miss Douglas. 1 have hardly left a stone 
untamed." 

"Well," she sighed, "I suppose I am to be 
disappointed. Such a trifling wish, too! I am 
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very much obliged to you, Mr. Crabshaw, how- 
ever; no doubt you used all the exertions in 
your power." 

" Indeed I did," I answered, heartily. 

"What is it?" asked Skipworth. 

'* Have you the autograph of the late lamented 
Charles Dickens?" I asked, turning toward him. 

•*No, I haven't; whv?" 

** Miss Douglas would like to get it, if possible. 
Dickens, when li/ing, was her favorite writer; 
now he is dead, she worships his memory. She 
is most anxious for his autograph '* 

"To cherish," she said, fervently, "as some- 
thing more precioiis than diamonds !' 

"Why," said Skipworth. slowly, "I think 1 
know where there's cue to be had.** 

"Where?" 1 cried. "Speak!" 

"A friend o* mine has one," he returned. "He^ 
won it at a raffle in a fair at Boston. You re- 
member the fair last year given there for the- 
benefit of *The Home of the Nonagenarian 
Negropholists.' This autograph was put up and 
rnmed, and Dewberry won it. Know Jack 
Dewberry?" 

I was obliged to admit that I did not. 

" Find Jack — Fll give 3: ou a letter of introduc- 
tion to him— and ask him for the autograph. 
He'll give it you. Jack don't want it." 

" but where can I find him at once?" 

" Jack's a commercial traveler. He's in Wash- 
ington this week. Had a letter from him a day 
or two ago. Was stopping at Willard's ?" 

" Suppose I write to nim ?" 

" He d never get your letter, or. perhaps; would 
forget to answer it if he did. 1 know Jack Dew- 
berry." 

(By-the-way, how much Skipworth made of the- 
fact that "he knew Jack"! ^Yas this to annoy 
me because I didn't " know Jack "?^ 

" Tien just write me a line, introaucing me, on: 
the leaf^}f your pocket-book. I'll go to Wash- 
ington in the morning." 

" With pleasure," said Skipworth, taking out 
his pocket-book, and doing as 1 requested. "Just 
give this to Jack, and you'll get the autograph. 
Tell him he'll be doins me a favor, and you're- 
sure of him. I know old Jack. Knew him when 
he was a boy. Old Jack Dewberry is always glad 
to serve me. Just say Bob Skipworth to Jack, 
and you have him !" 

I mentally resolved, at the moment I set eyes 
on old Jack, to shout Bob Skipworth at him witb 
all the energy of my voice. I took the note of 
introduction, an J in about an hour Tom and 1 
went home. Before leaving I said to Miss Douglas : 

" Trust me this time to succeed. Good-by." 

She actually pressed my band I A thrill shot 
through me, and I was soblind with delight that 
1 stumbled and fell down the steps. I admit she 
laughed, and I also admit that I was hurt at her 
levity; but then— she had actually pressed my 
hana— and 1 forgave her ! 

When we reached home, on the table in mv 
room I found a note. I recognized the writing 
instantly. It was from Uncle Crumpit. I opened 



It, and read as follows : 



" Dbar Nephew — I received your letter duly, 
and was slad to hear from vou. I have not an 
autograph of the late Mr. Dickens, and do not 
know wnere one is to be had, unless, perhaps, in 
London. But my object in writing this is not so 
much to tell you that, as to inform you that I shall 
be at your office on the morning of the 19th, at 
ten o'clock. Be there to meet me. I am about 
to sell some property, in order to settle up my 
af airs and maxe my will« for you know, lad, 1 aih 
no longer young. Do not disappoint me. 1 have 
only two days to spare. Tour atlectionate uncle, 

" Zachabt Crumpit." 
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** By Jove, to-morrow's the 19tb ! What a nai- 
BftDoe!" I mused. '* Yet, let me think — can I not 
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Tinff urgent business^ etc/' 



said the 



sa: 

ft tfie note, promising to meet Uncle Crum 

{lit at ten on the morning of the LOtb, and then I 
eft New York for Washington. 

Upon my arriFal at Washington, I went at once 
to Willard^s and asked for Mr. Dewberry. 

** Left this morning for Baltimore, sai 
clerk. 

This was annoying, certainly ; but I was obliged 
to bear with it, and so 1 took the next train to 
Baltimore. Unfortunately I did not know where 
the flighty Dewberry stopped usually when in this 
city, so I was compelled to inquire at each leading 
hotel if he were there. By the time I had reached 
my sixth, I learned tbat-^he had just departed for 
Norfolk. What was to be done now? I should 
be in New York on the 20th ; but to accomplish 
this I must ffive up Dewberry anl disappoint nisa 
Douglas. In point of truth, I had to choose be- 
tween Miss Douglas and Uncle Crumpit. I de- 
ci4ed in iavor of the former. So I toolc the boat 
next day for Norfolk, and upon arriying there was 
naturally much gratified to be informed that— 
Mr. Dewberry hi^ Just left for Richmond. Per- 
fectljr desperate, l rushed to Richmond. The 
erratic Dewberry had eluded me again. He had 

f>ne to one of the large towns of North Carolina, 
was fully in for it now, and didn't mind what 
happened. I spent nine days searching for this 
*'one of the large towns of Korth Carolina." At 
last I found it, and it was Raleigh, and to Raleigh 
I posted, and at Raleigh, by Joye, I learned that 
four days preyiously Dewberry had been seen at 
Charleston, South Carolina! It began to be plain 
that 1 must bring up on the shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico ; but by wis time a sort of recklessness 
had ffot into my disposition, and I began to feel 
that I ahouldirt mind pursuing the wretched 
Gooseberry — I mean Dewberry— to the remotest 
confines of Alaska. This part of my adyentures 
is much like a dream. The reality came when I 
had at length reached Galyeston, Texas. One 
morning, on the steps of the hotel, the waiter 
pointed out a rakish-looking indiyidal, smoking a 
iBTse ci|^, as Mr. Jack Dewberry. I was in such 
a muitio state of enjoyment that I ran up and 
seized Mr. Jack's hand. 

"Bob Skipworth!" I shouted at him, breath- 
lessly. ** I repeat. Bob Skipworth !" 

" Halloa !" he said. " How is Bob?" 

" Pretty tidy — in fact, blooming. Here's a note 
from Bob : but before I deliyer it, let me first ask 
if you still haye that autograph of Dickens?" 

'* I haye, and intend to keep it,^" he returned. 

This expression of his resolution made no im- 

Sression on me. I had fully made up mind to get 
lat autograph, or take Mr. Jack Dewberry's lue. 

I handed him Skipworth's note, and he read it. 
Then he laughed and held out his hand. 

"Glad to Know you. old feller," he said, cordi- 
ally. " The autograph s yours. I cculdn't refuse 
anything to Bod Skipworth. Do you wish it 
now?" 

" Instantaneously t" said I. "I must return to 
New York without'a moment's delay." 

" Dine with me, at any rate," said Mr. Jack. 
" I'll open some champagne. In the meanwhile, 
we can r o up-stairs ana haye some brandy and 
water. You can teU me how things are going in 
New York." 

Mr. Jack Dewberry was reallj so ciyil, that I 
could not deny him.* Besides, it wouldn't do to 
oflfend a man who had the autograph of Dickens. 
So I went up to his rooms, and we had the re- 
freshment he had suggested, and he presently 



unlocked his trunk^ took out a slip of paper, and 
on it was written in a refined hand, witb mar 
cobwebby flourishes at -the end, the Dame of 
Charles Dickens. This precous scrap was pre- 
sented me, and I drank Mr. Jack's neaKb and 
prosperity in a bumper. (By-the*waj, what is a 
Dumper? Mem. : Must find out.) 

I remained and dined with Mr. Jack, and a de- 
lij^htfui table-companion he proyed to be. We 
dined in his rooms, and the champagne was glori- 
ous. It circulated briskly, and under its influence 
we said the wittiest thinjpfs imaginable ; and I cs- 
necially surpassed myself But, most prorokiii^y, 
1 don't remember what they were, nor (in my 
rapture at haying at last got*the antograpb) asy- 
thing else particulariy well, except that 1 foand 
the room grow yery hot after dinner, that a peco- 
liar giddiness (arising, I think, from the heat) be- 

fan to afiect me, that Mr. Jack kindly gare me 
is arm to the railway station, and Uiat wben I 
left him, I shook his hand a great many times, and 
said hurriedly, and all in a breath, " Old- busier- 
y'ye - done - me-a-kines'-ch-l-sh-ney- forget ^' and 
also that I was immediately going to fight him 
because he laughed. 

I returned at once to New York, and went to 
my apartments, and there, heartjr and well as 
usual, sat Tom Montgomery with bis long pipe. 

" Halloa, old fellow I" he' said placidly : "where 
do you come from ? Been to China, eh f 

"No, to Texas : and I return successfuL Be- 
hold !" 

I showed him the autograph. - 

" What's the news ?" I then asked. 

" Nothing in particular. Here are two letters 
for you. Been lying here a long time." 

I opened the first. It read as follows : 
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Office Gresnshirs ds BiUrbort/ R.R, Co, 
'*Mr. Jossph Crabshaw — Yon are hereby in- 
formed that, owins to your constant neglect of 
the duties attached to your position, your emploj- 
ment in the senrice of this Company wiH oaase 
from to-morrow. Respectfully, etc." 

"Discharged, by Joye!" I ejaculated, in a tre- 
mulous yoice. ** Discharged Jfbr losing my time 
in runnins after that con^unded autograph." 

"YeSf'^said Tom, in his termer qniet toae; 
" and there's a new man in your place. Be^s a 
man named Skipworth." 

" Glass in his eye?" I demanded. 

" Yes ; glass in his eye." 

You may imagine my feeling toward Sk^wortb 
now. I sorrowfully opened the other lettw, aad 
beheld the writing of Uncle Crumpit. A i^o^inf 
story it told me m a few reproachful words : for 
breaking my appointment with rich Uncle Cnna- 
pit, he had left me out of his wOL I knew his 
character, and I knew that this detennhsation 
would neyer be altered. 

But yet 1 had one joy left— the autogrMih. In 
such a state of feyerish excitement was I, that I 
determined, worn out as I was, to take it to Miss 
Douglas immediately. I dressed in my moat 
goi^eous stvle, and went to her house. I rang 
the hell, andf the seryant admitted me. My adored 
was dressing, and I roust wait. 

I sat in the parlor musing, when my eye fell oa 
a little portfolio, lying open and coyered with pa* 
pers, at the window. I went oyer and idly picked 
up a freshly-written sheet, and glancing at this, I 
obseryed my own name. 1 was aware that it 
would be dishonorable to read tnis. for it was a 
priyate letter written by Miss Douglas — not qirfte 
completed as yet — to a lady friend in the countrr. 
But I could not restrain myself, and Uiis is what 1 
read yerbatim, for eyery word is burnt into my 
brain: 

** But the greatest joke of the season is on that 
poor goose, Crabshaw. I had a temporary admi- 



THE DAY UREAH. 



ration aome ive«ks ago fo 
cmra Dolfaiiig for llickeni nu- , ^•^•-^^^ n u.j .^m. 
Hare jou bii aDtogrftpb, Nell!) Wbila strayed 
bjr mj fancy for Uickena, 1 eipresged a viih for 
biB antoirrepb, a tbius I irouldn't hare at Ibe 
prec«nt Qme ; and Ibat ainiDletoii, CrobBbaw, 
oH^rtd to pt it." (Here I could have cried : but, 
ill aiid fuDt as 1 was, 1 managed to read on.) 
*• Wall, tbe poor boobj faai bean inniiine all oxer 
tbe world in BBBrch of il erer aiaoe, and I baTO 
taoghod lill the tears oame. The jrreen idiot baa 
octnally gooa far dowu Soatb, and baa been sway 
so lonsj that hta employ era bare diacharfied him. 
Mr. SEipwortb. whom you adtairtd so much last 
Summer, baa taken the racanC poaitioD. Bj-the- 
by, Mr. y. and I are tagantd. l>On'I breathe tbU 
lo koj one. But I am glad to be rid for a time of 
Crabahaw, far he »aa too gnat a Oat lo be en- 
dtmd any longer." 

I sailed my hat and tottered into the atreet. 
Dnrins the two ireeka foUovine I iraa delirious 
^»ilh farar. On my recover;, I left New York and 
went lo Auslratia. nheoce I write Ihia account or 
what I know abont The Autograpb of Dickena. 



The Day Dream. 

Loc Ebbkinb, wbat are yon doIOEr" 

" Trying to be picturesque,'' the girl anawered, 
drrlyi as abe proceeded wiih her aTrangementa. 

The day waa one of Ihoae niny, aluahy. snowy, 
allogelher indogoribable days, that an angry tile 
otteo sends to erring mortals in the month of 
Uarch, and Lou Erskine and myaeif wen alone 
in the house. 

" To lounge or not to lounge, Ihat is the quea- 
tion." Buid 1. altar breakfast, throwing myaelf 
into amoDstrona green eaay-obair. 

Lou said nolhlns. Instead, abe walked out of 
tho room, and, after Sie minute' absence, rs- 
turned with her arms full of all coaceiTable alTlea 
and colors. Then she wheeled the lounge before 
tbe open fire, and colored it with thelirighteat 
wraps. Leartng tho room again, she prcaently 
came back with divers and Bundrr books, and 
throwing them CBreleaaly upon tbe table, uttered 
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iotentioDs. Vouchsafing me only the answer re- 
corded aboTe, she threw hersellT on the coach 
80 luxnrionsly aopoiDted, drew a white wolf-robe 
over her, coddlea oer bead in the pillow of scarlet 
tbibet, embroidered with gold, and in a tone of 
Toluptuous sleepiness murmored : 

" Read." 

I pretended to acquiesce, and, taking up Tenny- 
son, I read, in a tone of mock pathos — 

" ' Year after year, unto her feet; 
Phe lyin^ on her coudi alone, 
Across the purple coTerlet, 
The maideu's jet-black hair haa grown. 

** * On either side her tranced form ' " 

" And is it macaroni and cheese you will have 
for lunch, ma'am V* 

"Maouroni and Tennyson f cried Lou, suddenly 
•elevating her ** tranced form,*' and throwing the 
sofa-pillow at Biddr's head. '*Qto below, vile 
mignon. ' 

The translated flower lh>m sweet Erin, suppos- 
ing **vile raignon" to mean something compli- 
mentary, showed ber back teetb. and went down 
stairs; I following, to treat with Biddy on the 
question of supplies. 

When I went back to the parlor, Lou had 
-sequestered the poem, and was looking very 
grave* 

There was a ring at the door. An Italian im- 
age-vendor stalked in. 

'*Here he comed!" said I^ maliciously. 

*'Did you expect me?" inquired the man, set- 
ting down the '*Holy Family" carelessly, as if 
they had been ordinary people. 

'* * The bodies and the oones of those that strove 
in other days to pass,' " said Lou, looking at the 
startlingly white figures with a disgusted air. 
** Uatt, will vou turn that man out of doors ?" 

The poor reflow looked from one to the other, 
bewildered, while I opened the door, in mute in- 
vitation for him to depart. 

'• * They perished in their daring deeds ' " mut- 
tered Lou, savagely, as the door slammea behind 
the man from *• other skies." "Now," said she, 
settling down into ker bright shawls, and drawing 
the soft white robe over her, '* now read me some 
more of the Day Dream." 

'*ril beffin over," 1 said; and then I read that 
exquisite description, ending with — 

** * She sleeps ; on either hand upsweUa 

The gold firinged pillow lightly pressed ; 
She all ep^, nor creamf , but ever dwells 
A perlect form in perfect re^i^ ' 

TVhat a picture, Lou ; was ever anything so per- 
fect as tnese lines i — 

* The silk 8tar>broidered coverlet 

Unto her limbs itself doth mold, 
Lanftoldly ever.' " 

Lou did not answer ; I looked up, and she was 
asleep. 

Poor Lou! Dear Lou! As she Iny, with one 
soft, pale cheek pressed by the scarlet pillow, all 
the defiance gone, all theorightness quite faded 
out, the sit'ht was enough to make one weep. 

Lou Erskine was too proud to show her wounds. 
She kept them covered nnd r the flowers of wit 
^ and raillery, and even her most intimate friends 
little knew* bow much she suflered. She had ever 
deceived, till 1 thought she was forgetting. Lou 
Erskine forget ! 3 hat sad, sweet face seemed lo 
reproach me for the thought. '*If she would 
talk more about him, if she would ofttimes weep, 
it would be better," said 1 to myself. '* But this 
repressed, unvarying sorrow will, some time, 
wear out the heart that holds it" I noted that the 
lovelv outline of ber face was more delicate than 
I bad ever seen it before, and around the closed 
eyes lay deep hollows full of shadow. While I 



watched her, her lips moved, and, bending over 
her, I caught the fiords : 

" Is this Italy, dear George? I didnH tbink it 
would be so beautiful.. Now, we shall never p«iC 
Ob^ George I Love and Italy !" 

I could hear no more; but turned awaj, lest I 
should wake ber. with a sob. 

You want to know by this time what was tbe 
matter with Lou. She was in love. Wasn't that 
matter enough ? 

She was betrothed, four years before, to a joy- 
ous, rollicking, big-hearted'boy ; and such a pair of 
lovers as they were! The two of them, as Biddy 
would sa^, made enough sunshine to gtow roaea 
in midwmter. They quarreled and separated; 
why I never could tell, unless it was to Terifj tba 
saying of Shakespeare, that * the course of trnt 
love never did run smooth." 1 only knew that 
they were both prond^ both childish and iiddbI- 
sive, and both despairmg an hour after they Dad 
broken the bond. In three months from the tima 
m^ poor Lou sent ber lover from her preaaoee 
with cold and haughty words, she heara that be 
was married, and bad gone with his bride to Italy. 

She didn't faint when she heard the news; she 
didnH have a brain fever; she didn't pine percep- 
tibly. She was a little colder, a little prouder; 
she withdrew herself from society, ber sweet, 
even temper was cftener ruffled ; she was nervous 
sometimes ; nothing more. 

She slept till the macaroni was ready, then we 
vient down to lunch. 

**Do you often talk in your sleep, Lon?" said 
I, as we sipped our tea. 

" I don't know. Why do you ask ?" 

'* For no special reason. You were quite con- 
versational to-day, and I had a curiosity to know 
whether you were accustomed to connde in the 
bedclothes." 

^'What do you mean, Hattie'" she asked, a 
little piqued. 

" Lou, why do you break vour heart in silenos^ 
when we all love you so, ancl would be so glad to 
help you bear your griet? The part yon are 
playing decei]^es'none of us. You were dreaming 
about Georire to-day. And, Lou, you love bim as 
well as you did four vears ago." 

** You insult me, Mattie ;'^and she left the room 
iu a passion. 

I had risked her anger for the sake of breaking 
the ice of hpr reserve, and I did not regret mv 
words. I was detennined that Lou should talk 
with me about George, married or single. 

I finished my lunch leisurely, and went up to 
the parlor. I found Loo lying in her shawls, look- 
ing veiy paie. 

** See nere," said she. giving me a newspaper, 
and pointing, as she did so, to the list of deaths 
with the forefinger of her trembling left band. 

'''Died, in Florence, September 80th, Mary, 
wife of George Hastings.' " 

"The date is nearly six months old," said I, 
my heart betiUng violently as 1 read it. 

*• I know it," replied Lou, calmly. 

"Where did you find the paper?" 

" It lay here on the lounge when I came np- 
stairs.'* 

" Now, darling, you're not afraid to talk about 
him? For heaven's sake, Lou, don't let your 
heart drown." 

The poor child leaned her head on my breast, 
and shed tears enough in the next fifteen minutes 
to dro - n any ordinary-sized heart. 

" ' All precious things diacovered late,' " said I, 
musingly. 

" Too* late," sighed poor Lon. 

"Nav, dear; ftr, 'Love, in sequel, works with 
Fate.' '* 

" He has forgotten me. I was hard and croeL 
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But, Hattie, I have tufiered enough to atoue, if it 
be possible to atone for wrong." 

Three months had passed. The June roses 
peeped in at the litile parlor-window where we 
reaa and slep' on that dismal March day. 

'* Let's lounge and read Tennyson," said Lou, 
m the morning. ** Do you remember our reading 
the Day Dream last Spring f* 

" Ye», Lou." 

** Head it to me again— that's a darlin?.'* 

I began the sweet poem, and Lou threw herself 
on the lounge. As Defore, 1 looked up lor S} m- 
pathy, and lound the dsar sprl a leep. 

'* Is it indeed * too late' ^" thought {, noting the 
sorrowful lines of the sweet, tired i ace. 

At that moment the door softly opened. 

I looked up, and saw George Hastings. He put 
Ma finzer on, his lip and came noi. elessly to my 
side. Then he knelt down before Lou, and as he 
knelt, she murmured, "Qeorgeiy 

You should have seen the smile, the old, rare. 
BUDshiiiy smile, that flooded his face at the sound 
of that word. 

Nearer he leaned, and nearer. ** Oh, my dar. 
ling," he said; and then he kissed the lovesome 
lips that had just spoken his name with such lov- 
ing emphasis. 

Lou awoke with a little nervous scream. I said 
she didnH faint when she heard of George's mar- 
riage; but she did faint when 1 er eyes opened 
upon her lover's face bending over her, Hov\ ever, 
she soon recovered, and then I left the precious 
pair to make up the quarrel which had separated 
them over four years. 

When I entered the parlor an hour after, Lou 
was showing George the newspaper that she had 
found lying so mv^teriously upon the lounge. 

** * A touch, a "kiss ; the charm was snapt,' " I 
quoted. 

** * I'd sleep another hundred years, love, for 
such another kiss,' " said the princess, her happy 
eyes bent full upon her lover. 

At that moment Biddy appeared at the parlor- 
door. She was iust opening her n outh to ask 
some question, when her eye fell upon the paper 
containing Marv Hastings's death. 

** Do you care for the likes of thin paper, nlaze?" 
said she, nicking it up, ** It's three months that 
Fve been looking for it. It contains the marriage 
of me cousin, and I was aftber sinding it to the 
ould counthry last March." 

*' You're quite welcome to it, Biddy," said Lou, 
sweetly. 

** And now suppose we have a walk, Lou ?" said 
George ; " this June evening is exquisite." 

Lou consented. And while I looked through 
the roses after them — 

** Across the hills, and ftr away 
Bejona thehr ntmos*; purp e rinn, 
And deep into the dying duy, 
TUe happy prmcess fol.owed him.'* 



Seals and Salmon- 

Mb. Fraiik Buckland writes : " Seals hunt 
salmon much in the same way that hounds hunt 
bares. Seils swim faster than salmon, the fish 
escape by doubling nnd evading their pursuers. 
(n clear water, and with little wind or no surf, 
dalmon swim deei>, or keep very close in-shore, 
sheltering themselves under seaweed, a^ hares do 
covers. The marks or scratches on salmon, 
•specially on one side of the fish, are on tho^e 
who have made a hairbreadth escape by doubling 
while the seal has run past its quarry*. In very 
calm weather the seal tajces up aposition in a bay, 
or in the track salmon run, raising his head well 
out of the water, sustaining that po ition on his 
hind flippers, his head moving round as if on a 
aniversal joint, watching eagerly for a salmon to 



leap, when he rushes on in that direction with un- 
erring accuracy to the spot. I saw an instance or 
tnis kind in June, ISil, in Boyndie Bay, near 
Bantf, in the year when my father and uncle were 
tenants of the Earl ot Fi.e's fishery in the 
Deveron. I was then waiting with a crew of men 
on the beach, betore fishing the nets after two 
hours' flood, the most lively time tor salmon to 
swim in-shore. A seal was* in the centre ot the 
bay, about a couple of hundred yards from the 
shore, in the position 1 have described. A sulmon 
leaped — and at the period I ment on they were 
very scarce — the seal dipped, and swam to the 
spot where the salmon leaped ; in less time than I 
write about bis movements up went the seal with 
the salmon in his claws, 'ihe struggle was of 
short duration ; two or three twists, and the 
salmon was motionless ; then the ^eal in bis own 
fashion be^an to feast on him, commencing at the 
head, tearing otf the skin, and swallowing lump 
after lump, and in less than a minute the salmon 
was in the seal's stombch. When a seal is very 
hungry, and salmon very scarce, especially in the 
months ot February ana March, scab are obliged 
to content themselves with fare such as s^a-perch 
and lumpfish, familiarly known among salmon- 
fishers as paddlecocks. The latter is a sluggish 
fish, paddling along with the propelling power of 
a small tail, provided with a fringed sucker under 
the throat, by which it adheres to rocks in stormy 
weather ; it has a rouj^h, prickly skiu, and only 
frequents the shores in Spring to deposit its 
spawn, it swims so slowly that it falls an easy 
prey to a seal, powerless to escape from him. I 
have often seen seuls take these fish ; they make 
short work of them ; there is no bone in them : 
the ^eal'takes him in his paws as a monkey would 
an app'e, tears ofl* the skin, and soon swallows 
the lumpfish." 

SUzabeth Woodv.'Ue. 

A WRT attractive episode in the regal annals of 
England, particularly to minds ot a romantic and 
imafifinative cast, is (he story of portionless £liza- 
beth Woodville, whose *' charming figure, fair 
skin, golden hair, timid beseeching eyes, and soft 
caressing manners," subdued, whilst she was yet 
in her teens (amongst other con ;uest8 of less 
mark), and held in indissoluble thrall, the stout 
heart of valiant Sir Hugh John^, Knight Marshal 
of bingland and Frahce; obtained for her in first 
nuptials the hand of handsome Sir John Gray, 
heir to the EJail of Ferrers of Groby, and dashing 
commander of the Lancastrian Queen Margaret's 
Cavalry ; and finally, wbeu their possessor was 
m re than thirty years of age, the widow of a 
slain rebel, and mother of two children, compelled 
Kin(T Edward to her feet, a suppliant ^or the favor 
of her whose agitating glances and car<>ssing tones 
wou for her a crown, whilst pleading timidly in 
behalf of her sons tor restoration of the estate 
forfeited by their tather for his unswerving resist- 
ance to the pretensions of the House ot York ; 
pretensions at lenerth triumphant in the person of 
the gny and youthful monarch, who, moreover, at 
the verv moment the magical spell of the charm- 
ing wiJow'sjprace and beautv was cast over him, 
was the affianced suitor ot the Princess Bona of 
Savoy, sister of the Queen ot France 1 Dazzling 
evidence this of the potency of teuiiuine fascina- 
tion—a fascination \\hich, in this particular in- 
stance, ceased only ^vith the else volatile, capri- 
cious husband's lite! Then indeed the night of 
life fell suddenly — blank, starless, total eclipse, 
upon its yet glaring Summer-noon. We do not 
accompany her so far, nor is it needful to the 
moral teachings of her varied story that we should 
do so, a sinister catastrophe being clearly presaged 
by the insolence of power, the alT-grasping, merci- 
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leu unbition tbit not onl}- prMedtw and prepirei 
a faU, bat deepens calninity lo deapeir, nlilcEi hmd 
clearlT taken nnresisted poasesBiou of (be mind 
of Eliiabeib Woodiille, al the aama moment that 
her eager hand clutched tbe icepire, her tluahed 
temples throbbed beneath tbe preiiure of the 
crown matrimontiil of England. 

Sir John Graj commanded Queen Hargant'a 
CBTilrr in the bottle of St. Albun'a ; Hid hii wile's 
influence with the Qneen must haTe been veir 
great, tbe Abbot of St. Alhin'e buiing, ne Sod, 
entreated ber Bl)od offices nith her majeBtr to 
SBTe the abbejTrom destruction. Sir John Gray 
was morlally wounded in rhe conSict, and died of 
bis burta on the 2etb of Febroar;, 1481, in bia 

Tbe Yorkist cause was boou after in the ascend- 
ant, and Lady Elisabeth Oray sadly retired 
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Duobeu of Bedford, bad been, like Sir Jobn 
Orsy's lands, declared forfeit to the Ctowd. 

Eltiabetb's star, seemingly Mt for ertr, had Dot 
yet begun its brilliant course. If ber landa wen 
goue, tbe beauty and blaDdiihmeDta that had pTen 
ber a title to uiem were Instrona and potent aa 
ever; and baring ascertained that Edward IT. 
would puss on a certain dsT through the Forcal 
of Wbittloburj, tbe Ladr Eliiabeth Oray, in ber 
third rear of widowhood, there wafiaid tbe aoa- 
ceptible monarch, standing "holdioz b*r 4»t> 
e.. — [g,, ^g I, the hand,^' beneath tbe Qore^l 
.. !. 1. ,« ,i.fg ddj called, and upon the King's 
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estate of her deceased husbi 

The petition wbb granted 
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Oonain Sue. 

"I i>oii*T Me how I ■m going to muiiige It,'' 

"HanigeirljBtr" ukad Annt Liiiie. 
" Utntge to lin here m. monlh b; mjwlf." 
"Who uid jroQ wore to liTg ben by yonreelf ?" 
" Whf , hasn't mtmmB becD perauided to go 



r»tber and b: 



home with 70uf" 

" Yei ; but jou will bftie 
<lMn." 

"Fsbawl Uen don't cou 
and bojri ooudC Tor leu tb 
gst along wlthont mamma," 

" Tea, you oan ; it you know your mai 

-~ away for bar health. There will 
"plug 
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„ _, ._, 1 bad oompleuly for- 

gott<D the oew acboolmaster. Do yon tluok he 
willUkomef" 

" 1 bare qo doubt oC it, if you will behave your 
■elf properly when be oomea." 

" I am afraid Ihg boye will torment the poor 
ortatare ao in the aofaoolroom, that be will not 
feel like oaming among them when he ia set free 
of an eTening. Don't yoa hate boyi, Auot 

"The mother of half a doien young maTp 
buodlea of hibiti can aoaroely be aipeoted to 
reply to that question in the afflrmatiTS," aald 
Annt Liiiie, imiling. 

"! don't lee Ihe nee of them mjaalf," aaid I; 
"bntthathaanothingtodowitbMr. nia Gnataoe. 
Don't you think him bandiome, Auut Linie!" 
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has tbe sweetest eyes were erer seen ; don't you 
tbiDk BO r ' 

'* No ; I think yonr Coaain Sue has the sweetest 
eyes were ever seen." 

" Cousin Sue I Ob, thst reminds me that I bad 
intended yesterday to write and beseech her to 
come and keep me company when mamma is 
away ; but sometbine—that scboolmaster'B visit, 
1 belieTe— put it entirely out of my head. If he 
should acoidentally fall m love with me, it would 
be pleasant to have Cousin Sue for a confidant, 

"No ; she is too deeply in earnest about every- 
thing to make a goodf confidant, in an qfaire <U 
ec&ur, of a young lady like you, who never are 
Tcry much in earnest about anything." 

" I should be very much in earnest about Mr. 
Fitx Eastace, if he would only be in earnest about 
me," replied I ; " but he looks to me like a man 
who would deroise woman's smiles and woman's 
wiles, and think them all hollow, hollow, hollow." 

** You must have been studying the frenUeman 
pretty closely," said Aunt Lizzie, "to have dis- 
covered all tnat during the few minutes you were 
in his company. Margaret," continued she, tum- 
in^r to mamma, who came in at this instant, 
"Laura thinks of asking Sue Manvers to 8t»y 
with her while you are with me, and I second the 
motion. Sue is half a dozen years older than 
Laura, and would have a dozen times as much 
sense m case of a sudden emersency." 

" I had thought of that myself," said mamma ; 
" but Sue has become so averse to leaving home, 
that I almost bate to impose upon her good- 
nature." 

" What makes her so unsociable f asked Aunt 
Lizzie. 

" I don't know. It has been rumored that hei 
feelings were trifled with bv some lady-killer, 
when she spent a Winter in New Orleans, a few 

?'ears ago. I don't know if there is any truth in 
he report ; but I ^o know there was a gradual 
change m Sue, which commenced a few months 
after ner return, and which has left her quite as 
old as her mother." 

" 1 think the alteration has been for the better," 
said 1. " Cousin Sue is a thousand times pleas 
anter and sweeter to me than she used to oe in 
the old times, when she set up to be sarcastic and 
witty." 

" 1 have no doubt of it," returned Jpnt Lizzie. 
" As some novelist beautifully observes, ' Many a 
heart is like the alabaster box of ointment, very 
precious ; but it must be broken before Its sweet- 
ness will come forth.' " 

The next morning mamma and Aunt Lizzie de- 
parted to spend a montn at Pass Christian, in 
order that mamma might have the benefit of sea- 
breezes and baths, and two days after, Cousin Sue 
arrived. I bad written a letter to her, which might 
have moved a heart of stone ; and aa Cousin 
Sue's heart was not stone, but a good, warm 
thing, made of flesh and blood, it did not surprise 
me in the least that she instantly comphed with 
my eafnest entreatv that she would take pity on 
m V loneliness and desolation, and come and stay 
with me. 

Cousin Sue was good company, in spite of her 
reported brokenness of heart, and nobody ex- 
celled her in keeping the boys in oomparative 
order. They had a much greater respect for her 
than for me^ as, in addition to her seniority, she 
could assist them in solving obscure sentences in 
Sallust: and the difficult examples m algebra, 
even the dreadful "clock sum" itself, were no- 
thing but play to her. while 1 had never studied 
Xjatin, and had never been satisfaetorilyjnitiated 
into the.myaterios of mtMi» and flut. The boys, 
in reply to hinted interrogatories of mine- in- 
formod'uA that the new soti^lmastar wai a bully 



old chap ; but they could not be iodneed to speak 
of him with proper respect, persisttng in eallio^ 
him " Old Fitz,'^ and sometimes, by way of vari- 
ety. "Old Spasms," and "Old ConTuIaions." 1 
endeavored to reprove these javenile witticisms, 
but without eflect. I could not prevail on thoo 
to give the schoolmaster his proper cognomen. 

"If I were Mr. Fits Eustace," said 1, "sad 
heard of your calling me nicknames, I would pot 
a stop to It, if I had to whip the last one of yoo." 

" What did he mean by having such an out- 
landish name, if he didn't want people to call him 
nicknames V* asked one of my bretlireD. " i de. 
clare, bis sponsors in bwtism otight to have been 
ashamed ot themselves for naming the poor crit- 
ter so!" 

"Sponsors in baptism don't giro sumamea^" 
said I. 

'* But they named him Fitz, I suppose, and that 
is the worst part of his name." 

"No, they didn't. They named bim Albert 
Edear; and you have one of those names yoiiN 
sel^ Eddie, and have borne up under it pretty 
well for the last dozen years." 

" How did you come to know so much about 
old Fitz's name t" asked Eddie. " Ton were not 
sitting around when he was baptized, were yoof 

" No ; but I saw it in that book be sent father 
by you yesterday." 

"Ah! that reminds me be says be is oominK 
round to see you this evening, if yoa are going ta 
be * to hum.' " 

" I think it is quite time be was coming^" mi 
I; " and of course we will be ' to hunu' " 

" Have you forsotten that we were to visit (he 
cataract this evening f" said Cousin Sne. 

"Oh, that can be put off!" said I. "Remem- 
ber, Mr. Fitz Eustace doesn't come every dsy." 

I thought the matter was settled, and was modi 
surprised when Cousin Sue came down-stsirt 
after her afternoon siesta, equipped for a ride. 

" Have you forgotten the schoolmaster. Soar 
asked I. 

" No ; but the schoolmaster is not so much to 
me as he seems to be to some other folks ; sod I 
am goinar to make a solitary excursion to the 
Falls, ana then take tea with Mrs. Lawrence, re- 
turning home by moonlight." 

" Very weU," said L "I would just as soon 
as not have the stranger all to myself. If he were 
to commence discussing the classics and ol<^ies 
with you, 1 should have to be as mute as a monse^ 
and keeping quiet i& by no means my forte." 

"-4tt,r*»o»v. then," was the reply. And Cousin 
Sue mounted ner pony, and cantered away. 

I was rather disappointed in Mr. Fits Eostaoe 
upon second sight, tor he was certainly not very 
handsome — one of those persons whose visages 
must be seen in their mind : but, as TaUeyrud 
said of Madame de Stael, be soon talked hunself 
beautifuL I was unselfish enough to wish Comin 
Sue had staid at home to listen to him, and hoped 
that she would i-etum before ho left; but altboogb 
he staid till ten o'clock, entertaininr* father and 
me with a detailed account of a visit be once 
made to the Alhambra, no Cousin Sue made b^ 
appearance. I grew uneasy at bedtime, and asked 
father if it would not be advisable to send one of 
the boys to look after her. 

" Cousin Sue !" exclaimed Edgar, who had jtut 
come in yawning from the dining-room, where he 
bad been pretending to prepare bis next dar*! 
lessons. "Why, Cousin Sne came home two 
hours ago, and is in bed and asleep by this time." 

" I didn't hear her come in," said 1. 

" I guess Tou haven't heard anything to-oigbt, 
but old Fitz's jawing ! I told Cousin Sue to come 
in here, and let him blaze away at her, too : bat 
■he couldn't see it, and went to bed instead.'^ 

" She'U be sorry for it^" said I. And tb«, 
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after s prolonged yawning duet between Edgar 
and mjtelf, I went to bed, too. 

The light waa ahining over Coonn Sne'a door 
at the brad of tbe ataira, and I took the liberty of 
kpojUng; bnt I waa aopy for it when, in obe- 
dience to a parmisaion grren in a choky voice, I 
entered. Conain Sue waa sitting by the centre- 
table, with her head down on her bands. There 
was A desk before her, on which lay a half-dozen 
noies and an ambrotype. She raised up her 
bead aa I entered, and her face looked aa if she 
bad been crying a week. 

** ^hat ia the matter?" aaked I, in constema- 
tion. 

" Nothing much to any one except myself; this 
is an anniveraary with me.*' 
•• What anniyeraary ?*' said I. 
" The annireraary of mv death." 
•* Have you gone crazy r ' aaked I. 
** Ko ; but three yeara ago to-night all that was 
good and happy and lovable in me perished, leav- 
ing nothing behind but an animated corpse, pos- 
sessing onlV the capacity to suffer and to make 
itself naefuf sometimes.*' 

" Besides being ornamental all the time," said I, 
earesainj^lv smoothing back Cousin Sue's long 
dark hair m>m her wotte forehead. ** Would you 
mind telling me what killed you?" 

** What la it that killa ao many of the women 
we see— that ia, killa all that is lovable in them ? 
There ia a mighty assassin, my dear, walking to 
and fro throughout the land, aeeking victims for 
his jvrowess, and the name of that assaasin ia 
D^e€U. Women are hia rictima generally, for 
men are ao happily oonstituted that they can re- 
eoTer qniekly from hia knife ; bnt — 

'Alaa! tbe love of women 1 it is known 
TO be a lovely and a terfnl ttiing; 

Wot an at theixa xipon that die ia thrown. 
And if 'tis lost, flle haa no more to bring 

To fhem but mockeries of tbe past alone.'^' 

If Consin Sue had not looked ao dreadfully in 
earnest, I should hare thought she waa practicing 
for tbe stage, for she repeated these lines like a 
tragedy queen, and I had always been taught by 
my matter-of-raot mother to believe that it Ui only 

"Grief thai does not 8p«>ak, 
XhatwliiBpera the o'erfiraught heart, andbidsit break;" 

but on tbia occaaion it waa eaay to aee that Cousin 
Sue felt every word of what sbe waa saying, even 
although it waa poetry. 

"Well, my dear," aaid I, aympathizingly "you 
wonid not mind telling me about it, would you? 
Ton know how much Interested I am in every- 
thing that concerna yon." 

" Yon have read the story a thousand times," 
aaid Conain Sue. bitterly; "in my case the namea 
and dates are aiftierent from those in the other 
versions, bnt that ia all, and in tfaeae stories names 
and dates are of no importance whatever, even 
though such narrationa.are as o'er true as hiatory 
itself Good-night, dear. I am. much obli^;^ for 

four sympathy, but it is time you were m bed. 
oan say of my trouble, as Mr. Toots did of a 
slightly nmilar miafortnne of his, 'it is of no con- 
seqnenee at aU.' " 

I should have liked to remain to comfort Cousin 
Sue, bnt she turned me out of her room almost 
by main force. 
The next isominfj^ there waa not a traoe of the 

frevious night's agitation upon her face, and aa 
heard her laugh and talk with £dc:ar and the 
others. I almoat came to the conclusion that mv 
iiMi4it$ with her waa only a bad dream, although 
it seemed dreadfully real at the time. 

" There ia going to be a spelling-match at our 
school this evening," said Edgar. "Don't you 
want to attend it» Coosin Suer Lots of people 
are going to be there.'* 



«« 



Excuse me," said abe; "I don't care to see 
you spelled down, and I am noaitiveyou will be." 
"Nary a time," retumea Edgar. "I am a 
apellist, I am ; and the fellow thai shall spell me 



down hasn't yet turned up in these diggings. 
" Suppose we go V* said I, * - '^ 



Sue. 



turning to Conain 



She mused a while before replving, which was 
unlike herself, and then answered, ooldly : 



" Certainlv, if you wish it." 
"Aasuredly 1 do," said I. 



"Aa Mr. Fits 
Eustace ia ao negligent in visiting ns, I am going 
to set him a good example, and 

' Beard the Hon in hia den. 
The Doo^aas ta his hau.' " 

That afternoon Cousin Sue and I donned our hats, 
and walked over to the little achoolhosse where my 
brethren's young ideas were taug^ht to aboot. 
Cousin Sue carried a thick barege vail in her hand, 
which, rather to my surprise, she threw over her 
face just before entering the house. There were 
a good many outsiders there besides ourselves, 
and the entertainment waa just commencing when 
we entered. The spellers were pretty equally 
matched, and apelt at one another with great ani- 
mation; but aoon after we took our aeata the 
teacher seemed to lose all intereat in the matter, 
and became ver^r indifferent and distrait ; aome- 
timea letting miatakes jp, and then correcting 
when there waa no occasion to do ao. 

I waa quite ashamed of my newly-discovered 
oracle, and hoped that Conain Sue might be so 
much interested in her left-hand neighbor's whis- 
pered conversation, that she wonlcT not obaorve 
what was going on upon the stage. Bnt my hopes 
were fallacious. I glanced at Cousin Sue, and 
saw that her eyea were intentlv fixed upon the 
scene before her, and then I ifatened for a few 
moments, and diacovered that she waa retoming 
the most careleas and irrelevant repliea to Miss 
Sadler's numerous remarks. I wisned that my 
awan would stop behaving so mnob like a ^oose ; 
but he kept on making mistakes, and evidently 
his thoughts had gone a wool-gathering. 

When the performance had ended in Edgar^s 
substantiating his boast that he could spell down 
every other man of his size in the countnr, there 
was a general pressing forward among tne maa- 
culini^ of the audience to shake handa with the 
schoolmaster. I had flattered myself that aa soon 
aa be could make his escape from their attention 
he would come up and beg the pleasure of seeing 
the home ; but I never waa more mistaken in my 
Ufe. 

I .purposely kept my seat, pretending to take 
ever so much interest in Miss Sadler's gossip, and 
informing numbers of people, vrith thanks, that 
mamma was a great deal better when last oeard 
from : but my waiting waa to no purpose. Mr. 
VHi Eustace went away without even so much as 
looking at me. When i diacovered that he waa 
finally gone, 1 proposed to Cousin Sue to let -us 
do likewise. I was afraid she was going to laugh 
at me, as soon as we were separated from the^rest 
of the company, because ane knew, of course, 
what I had been waiting for; but I waa agreeably 
diftappointed. Cousin Sue waa decidedly not in 
a laughing mood. 

Tbe sun was still above the horizon, and*! pro- 
posed that we should lengthen our homeward 
walk by going around by Bryan'a mill. She con- 
sented, and we walked on for some time in silence, 
which was not our usual style ; but, this evening. 
Cousin Sue was disposed to be thoughtful, anal 
was disappointed and bored. At length, in order 
to break the stillness, which had become intoler- 
able, I asked Cousin Sue what she thought of Mr. 
Fitz Eustace. 

" JParldt <iPune an* d 9au9fm^mrm h$ ontUttt" 
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was her replT, ms she pointed to a flj^nre wbioh a 
sudden bend in the road brought into Wew, st 
some distaooe in front of ns. 

** Is that Mr. FiU Eustace?" asked L 

" Certainly it is," replied she, with uncalled-for 
sharpness or tone. 

*' 1 should not have reooffnized his back at that 
distance," returned I, meekly. 

" I dare sar mj eyes are better than yours. 
Where does that path lead to, that turns off 
yonder to the riij^htr' 

" I have no idea." 

** Suppose we explore it?" 

**Notnowr 

"Yes. now." 

** We harenH time. It is getting late, and re- 
member I am housekeeper. €ome, make haste : 
1 am afraid father will be on the rampage about 
supper before we get home." 

A few minutes of hurried walking brought us 
up with the schoolmaster. 

« Qood-ereninff, Mr. FiU Eustace," said I, 
catching breath. ^' Too see we have run you down 
at last. Mr. Fits Euataoe, Miss Manvers." 

At these words Mr. Fits Eustace executed a 
profound bow, but Cousin Sue threw aside her 
▼ail, and extended her hand. 

** Do you not remember me?" asked she. 
I I do not like to make use of inele^rant language, 
out I know of no expression that will bett^ con- 
vey the idea of Mr. Jntz Eustace's condition, than 
the words, ** struck all of a heap." He let Cfousin 
Sue shake hands wilh him— inaeed, he could not 
weH prevent that — but, then, he did not seem to 
know what else to do. He could only stand and 
gaae at us. 
I ''I did not expect to find you here, Mr. Fits 
f fittstaoe," said Cousin Sue. 

''It it a lonely place," returned the school- 
master; *'but it is a nvorite haunt of mine, 
nevertheless." 

** Oh, I do not mean in this particular spot, 
but in this location. How did you find your way 
here! and, if I mar be so inquisitive, what has 
induced you to mace teaching young ideas your 
profession f 

'* The only inducement that is sufficiently strone 
to make any man go into such business— hunger." 

Cousin Sue stared. 

*' Pudon me," said she, gently. ** i was sur- 
prised into asking the question. I had always 
thousht of you as belonging to the purple-and- * 
floe-Iinen olass of mortals/' 

** Then you never heard how my riches took 
unto themselves wings ?" 

"Ho." 

" I thoofdit it wss known all over New Orleans, 
before I left that oity : but I suppose," oontinuea 
the schoolmaster, ratner bitterly, "that you were 
not partioularly interested in me. and my affairs. 
It was while I was doing the millionaire in New 
Orleans, in the most approved style, that I re- 
c^ved a letter from my lawyer, telling me that I 
should be obliged to pay a security debt, which 
would swallow up the grester part of my property. 
I had never entertaiuM any more idea of snoh a 
thing than I had of being oslled upon to pay the 
national debt of Enjriancl, so you may fancy my 
feeling on the reception of this pleasant piece of 
infonnation. However, I arrayed m^yseu in all 
my glory, hired the finest turnout in the city, 
and went around to tell my friends of my good 
fortune, and then bid them farewell. 1 oalled at 
Mr. Manvers's among other places, but found only 
your aunt at home. Ton were, sue told me, out 
driving with young Templeton. 1 oallefl acain 
the next day, in order to have the melancholy 
honor of bidding you fitrewell; but you were 
again out riding with young Templeton. I was 
jlTven to anderstaiid, by yonr aunt, that that sama 



young Templeton was the Inokiaat and mi 
supremely blest among yonths, and then I M 
my P. P. C, and that evening was for ml 
mtt homeward as fast ss steam oould eanyoi 
When I arrived there, it was sweet home n 
longer, for other creditors had oome in, and mm 

about to make a finish of me Bat I bore joe 

Miss Manvers.'^ 

"No such thing," said I; **Bhe is very mod 
interested : at least I know 2 am, which it joi 
the same." 

"Please go on, Mr. FiU Eostace," said Coosi 
Sue. 

" I have nearly finished. I paid olT my oedi- 
tors, which being done. I found myself with jut 
one thousand dollars in my purse. I had mt 
contemplated a tour througn aurope, and oovl 
took It, trjring to leave my atra eura behisd me. 
I succeeded pretty well, and managed to eztnct 
considerable pleasure out of nay Bohemits pen- 
grinatioos. When I found i had just mnef 
enough left to pay mv expenses home, I earn 
home, and since then have been engaged in sj 
present delightful occupation." 

There was a long pause; then I ssid, phfloiD- 
phioally : 

•• •Tis bettor to have loved and Kwt, 
Than never to have loved at all.' 

Yoa have the satisfaction now of knowisg tha 
vou Aavs been rich, and that all the won job 
nave to do now cannot destroy the good tuna 
you used to have." 

"Tea," returned Mr. Fits Eustace, with sbeU^ 
sigh, and glancing at Cousin Sue — 

** * Let Fate do her worst, there are relios of Joj, 
Brigbt dreams of tne past wiiich ahe ataoot d^ 
stroy.* " 

Whereupon Coo^n Sue blnsb^— for the lint 
time in her life, I verily believe. 

** Tou seem to have suddenly gotten over 700 
haste to get home," said she. turning to me. 

We tmree bad been walking sfowly 00 to- 
gether, and were now in front of the mlUer*! 
boose. As Cousin Sue spoke, Mrs. Biyia medi I 
her appearance at the door. 

" CfanH yon step in just one minutef sud At 
to me, after the compliments of the day bed beet 
exchanged. " I want to show you them polMi I 
am keeping for your ma." 

" Wut a minute," said I to my eon 
" or, rather, walk on slowly, and I will 
TOU. Those pullets sre mamma's eepecial h 
1 want to see them for myself, so that 1 can 
her a fhll, tme and eirenmstantial ceportof 
health and sphrits." 

" I wiU go in with yon." ssid Coosb Bm, 

" No, yon won't," said It in an nndertose. 
can get away from Mrs. Bryan, bnt if she 
gets nold of yo«, she will keep ns tiU midnight 

Bnt I found that I had somewhat ovwrstod 
strength. The miUei'swife talked and talktd 
talked and kept me listeninff until the itan 
begun to shine. Then I made a final eflbit, 
breaking away from her, started homeward ah 
on a run. Before I had proceeded hslf-vty, 
was fHghiened n«sri7 to death by a drssdfnl wi 
whoop, and then a figure sprang ttom liahtDd 
large pine tree on the roadsids^ and stood *^^ 
me. 

"Oh. Edgar, you wieked, wfcfted beyr 
claimed I, in trembling tones, for I wsi sbil 
from head to foot ^* What po ss ened 701 
fHffhten me so ?" 

^ I Just wanted to enre yon of your bad b 
of taldnff snoh late walks,*' wss the reply. ** 
old sentlemsn has been unessy about ytm for 
lastoalf-bour, and when Cousin Sue m old 
got home without yon, he made np his isiad 
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ODM tbftt 700 had been eaten by a panther, and 
sent me oat to trj and recover toot nonea." 

" Oonain 8«e has sot home, then f" said I. 

** I should rather wink she has. I left her and 
old fits sitting together on tbe piazza. " Thej 
•re as thick as pidpookets already." 

** They used to know one another in old times/' 
said I. _ 

** They did; did they t Why, Consin Sue ne?er 
let on ihM she knew anything about him." 

"Perhaps she had forgotten him," snffgested I. 

** I don't think old Fits is forgeUble.'^said Bd- 
gar. ** Ton don't find old Fitses ererr day." 

" Ho, Tou don't : nor every week, either," 
thought I ; bot I didn't care to put my reflection 
in words, so I went on talking to Edgar about 
other matters. 

When we had reached home, and I had meekly 
vndcorgone a lecture from father, on the hnpropn- 
ety of letting myself be held by Mrs. Bryan's 
*' glittering eye '^ until such a late hour, I went 
out on the piazza and joined Sue and Mr. Fits 
Eustace. But, although they were both very po- 
lite, I /elt somehow that I was one too many out 
there, and I rery gladly obeyed a summons to get 
the tea-thinffs ready. After tea, I was again 
thrown in the shade, for Mr. Fits Eustace a&ed 
for music, and looked at Cousin Sue as if he 
thoueht she was tbe only lady in the house who 
conla play on the piano. I felt my insignificance, 
and as soon as I could manage it, I slipped away 
to make up the sponge for the next breakfast-rolls. 
Then I went into the dining-room, where the boys 
were preparing their Monday's lessons, and as- 
sisted Jonnny in solving that mathemaucal pro- 
blem, '*If a man spend siz cents a day for cigars, 
how much will he sjpend in thirty years, allowing 
three hundred and sLzty-fiye days to tbe year?" By 
the time the right answer was found, Dick attacked 
me with bis atlas, and I bad to look for all the 
principal rivers in South America. By the time 
these had been located, I heard a movement in the 
parlor, and upon goinja; in, found that Mr. Fitz 
Eustace was just waking father up, in order to 
make his adieus, 

*'What! going already?" said father, sleepily. 
"Well, if yon must go, I suppose yon most: but 
eome i^ain. and come often ; tbe girls will always 
take care of yon." 

'* Thank you," said Mr. FiU Eustace; "1 shall 
certainly do so." And he looked as if he ipeant 
what he said. 

"Why, Cousin Sue, what is the matter with 
you ?" asked Edgar, when he came in to say acood- 
nigbt. " You look as if you had just got through 
cooking a big dinner." 

Cousin Sue looked up in alarm. 

" Red as a rose is she." said I, suggestively. 

"Oh, is that all?" said Cousin Sue. "I was 
afraid my hair was blowsy, and I bad soot on my 
face." 

That night Cousin Sue explained her secret to 
me, and as I had begun to suspect, the hero of her 
romanoe was no other than Mr. Fitz Eustace him- 
self, who had paid her such attentions during their 
previous acquaintance as to warrant expectations 
that bad ndver been fulfilled. All this had been 
explained during the walk home that evening. 
Cousin Sue's aunt bad, it seemed, been the villain, 
or, rather, tbe villainat, of tbe story. She had 
always been opposed to Mr. Fitz Eustace's suit, 
because he wss a fast man. and encouraged Mr. 
Templeton's attentions to ner niece, beoause he 
was not only verv rich^ but was a tlow man (" In- 
deed," remarked Cousin Sue, par varetUhite, "a 
da«0r man couldn't well be tound.^') Mrs. Man- ^ 
vers had gi>*a Mr. Fits Eustace to understand 
that his rival was the favored individual, and he 
had believed her, and it was this that had caused 
what the yovng lady herself had termed Sue 



Manvers's death. She had kept the ambrotype 
which he bad one day prevailed on her to accept, 
but she had preserved it only as a mmnmto mori; 
her faith was gone, and she looked upon men and 
women as the deceivers and dec^ved. However, 
to-night she was (as Edgar would express it) f«- 
8umeU<L and had scun begun to believe in 
masculinity in genera^ and lu*. Fits Eustace in 
particular. Indeed, she told me before we sepa- 
rated for the night that she had promised, in fact, 
almost offrn^w share the schoolmasters pov- 
erty. 

" He doesn't know I am an heiress." said she. 
" I was not one when he knew me in New Orleans, 
having inherited mndfather's fortune only last 
year; but he and! agree exactly about love in a 
cottafte." 

" Yes," replied I, sympathetically, but yawn- 
ing ; for I had become extremely sleepy. 

«• Fly to the desert, fly with m^ 
Our Arab tents are rude iCr thee; 
Bui Ob, the choice wbst heart osn donbl, 
Of tenti with love, or thrones without' " 



Tested. 

Btbbt now and then, as I looked away from 
tbe white-capped breakers, I caught a fflimpse ol 
Kate's snowy drapery through the thick foliage 
of the trees above, ana wondered why she lingered 
so. Harry White, her betrothed, had been visit- 
ing Kate and her family, and this was the after- 
noon fixed for his departure. 

We three had sauntered away from tbe bouse 
together, and I had left them to their adieus and 
love-making, and sought my old familiar rock at 
the very ed^ of the beach, where I xould think 
and dream, and, better than all, be alone with 
Nature, and Nature's Qod. 

Kate Merrill was my distant cousin, and the^ 
best and sweetest girl in the world. Harry White 
I bad known from a boy, and his friendship for 
years had been of inestimable value. In no one 
thins had be ever disappointed me; and yet, as I 
sat there listening to the roar of the ocean, and 
watching tbe greiit white cloud-drifts sail past the 
sun. a nameless discontent filled my soul. The 
landscape lost its charm, and I found myself 
watching for the return of the lovers, with an in- 
definable longing which I could neither explain 
norjustify. 

What are these shadows that do outline the 
pictures of coming events ? From whence do 
they spring ? Are they the whisperings of guar- 
dian ansels? Who can tell ? 

How long I remained in my solitary niche I do 
not know; but, by-and-by, just before the sun 
had taken his farewell look of tbe ocean, I beard 
Kate calling : 

" Come up here, Helen I" 

She met me just before I reached the bridle- 
path of her favorite umbrageous haunt. She was 
alone. 

'"iHarry has gone," said she, calmly, observing 
my look of surprise. 

" GTonel gone whertf** I inquired, in bewilder- 
ment. 

" To catch the train for Boston " she answered, 
in the same measured tones. " You know he in- 
tended leaving this afternoon. I think be has 
had ample time to reach the depot.'* 



"^ut, Kate, why did be not say good-by to 
me ?„ Something unusual must have happened to 
make him forget bis old friend." Ana I looked 
right into my cousin's pale face, and tried to find 
the reason there for so unceremonious a leave- 
taking. 

" Let's go home," said she, after a momenf i 
pause. " The moan of the sea drives me wild«" 
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''Bat did Banyieftve no word for me — not a 
sinsfe mesftajre: K^CeT* I persisted, Tainly trjipi; 
to keep up with her fleet footsteps. 

'* Not a sjllabie, flelen." she answered, tamipg 
suddenly, and oonfrontinff me. *'Tbe fact |s, 
Harry and I have parted. You will probably 
bear from him when be has calmed down suffi- 
ciently to write." 

"Separated! you and Harry! Kate Merrill, 
for heaven's sake, what do you mean V 




shall be his, in God's good time. If he is not, he 
is certainly not my equal in love or constancy, 
and in that case I doD't want Atm. Cousin Helen, 
I cannot and will not leave my dear old father for 
a hundred Harry Whites, and a gold mine in fhe 
bargain." 

I saw tbrou(^h it all then. Harry had become 
impatient, and insisted upon a marriage the oom- 
inff FalL Kate had agreed to the marria^, but 
htua declared her intention of remaining with her 
father as long as he lived. Harry, wounded and 
terribly disappointed, had failed to sympathize 
with this sentiment of lovalty, and it nad ended 
in Kate's giving him bacK bis ring and his vows. 

** I tried to do the best I could for both," said 
the poor girl, more to herself than me. *' Please 
don% Helen, hint a syllable of this to father. 
Dear old man ! he wotud call it a sacrifice, and 
refuse to submit to it." 

*' But isn't it a sacrifice?" had almost escaped 
fh)m my lips, as she continued, apparently divin- 
ins my thoughts. 

Kate was a strangely intuitive giri, and always 
went below the surface. 

''And please, Helen, never let such a feeling 
enter your heart. As I said before, if Harry's 
love cannot bear a test like this, I ought to be 
very prateful to the Providence which interposes 
this barrier between us, showing me his real 
nature, before it is too late to be of service." 

These were bold, brave words, and I was very 
proud of my cousin Kate that afternoon, as she 
stood calm and pale, ready and willing to take up 
her burden of fife, without the love which had 
hitherto made it endurable. I wondered if there 
would be no breaking down, no giving op* to 
stormy grief, no complaining. 1 put myself in 
her place, and knew that I couldn't near it— knew 
to a certainty that no duty would keep me from 
the man I loved, and despised myseff as I re- 
viewed the angularities of my own character. 

" Well, why don't Harry come in t" said Papa 
Merrill, as we entered the low, vine-clad sitting- 
room, where the old gentleman reclined in his 
loUing-chair, by the window. 

" Harry t "hy, father, Harry is in Boston by 
this time. Took French leave, didn't he? Tou 
see, we loitered too long in the woods, and to 
catch the train, be had to run, I can tell you." 

"Careless boy! I think he might have 
managed to come back after his carpet-bag," 
said the old man, considerably vexed at the sud- 
den departure, and very anxious to disguise his 
real feelings, preferring rather to blame the 
" boy " for carelessness than lack of attention to 
himself. 

How heroically Kate bore that first evening, I 
cannot describe. Ho^ patientlv she answered 
the almost auerulons questions of her aged parent 
(for Papa Merrill was very old, and inmany thinn 
verr like a child), was a mystery then, and is 
quite as much a mystery now. Aner a while the 
twilight waned, and by-and-by the great round 
golden moon sailed majestically forth, and the old 
man tottered to bed, and slept like an infant. 
Then Kato joined me on the piazza. 
^ Only the evening before, I bad surprised the 






lovers in tender communion — Kate's 
Harry's breast— and both so nnntteivbljr hmpfj. 
that 1 hadn't the heart to distorfo tbaoij ao 1 
popped back again to the parior, and tried ta 
comfort myself with the thooght that soma time I 
might have a lover as tender and fond of id« ss 
Harry was of Kate ; looked a while at the mas ie 
the moon, and then fell asleep. 

From that evening to this, what a chanse t I 
had been lonely the night betbre; but my loaefi- 
ness was only a drop in the bucket to poor Kcte^s 
w re tchcdDcss 

" You won't mind, Helen, if I donH talk to- 
night ?" said Kate, seating herself in one of the 
bucony-chairs beside me, and tenderlv smoothing 
my cheek. " I do not think," she aodeiL *' I as 
really grieving about Harry I That is, 1 do not 
feel that I shul be long in disposing of the heart- 
ache. I may be placing too much ooofidenoe ia 
my ability to be strong. However, I pro p oe a te 
fight it out ; and shall begin to-night, or Deinc a 
baby in the fullest sense of the term. Pleaae let 
me ei^oy myself." 

I looked at the mooh, and thought mj owa 
ugly thoughts. Kate curied heraeff op on the 

Siazza-settee, and prayed, perhaps ; I don't know. 
feither sob nor moan escaped her; ai a babv, ahe 
was a success. I certainly never rememDer to 
have seen so quiet an infant. Pale Luna h>ofccd 
down upon us in a cold, unsympathiiing aoct of 
wav; and it didn't comfort me in the least to 
feel that she would waddle round among the 
clouds in the same comfortable manner, if evefj 
heart in every breast was a broken one. 

I think "waddle" was the word I used. It 
was out of the power of nature to charm warn diat 
evening, or make me elegant. After a long tfane 
of silent contemplation, Kate aroae from ber 
crouching, and said : 

" It is growing very damp, Helen. I 
had better go to bed. The struggle ia all 



dear, and now there won't be any more frettinc. 
I knew I should conquer; but I didn't thiok hut 
how hard 'twould be." 

" What do you mean?" I couldn't help asking, 
although vexed the moment it waa out of ny 
mouth. " That you have stopped loving Harry 
White? It must be a brittle cord, indeed, tkai 
could snap at so sUght a tension." 

Never snail I forget the expression of the dear 
girl's face, as she turned tne full light of her 
speaking eyes upon me. 

**M Tu, Brutus!" she replied, smiting sadly. 
" Well, I can bear even this. dear. Tour friaao- 
ship for Harry was no ordinary one, I know; 
but yon will both understand me better by-and- 
by. and I can afford to wait." 

My " eood-night " had no bitterness in it. and 
I knew Dy the tender pressnre of Kate's hand 
that she forgave the cmel words, and forgiving, 
wonld forget. 

In the morning she was as fresh and bright ai 
ever, while I, the victim of conflicting emotioas, 
worn out with thinking and planning uroiuh tin 
previous night, looked very much moreue t 
woman disappointed in love than my oooiiB 
Kate. She aidn't even wince when her fisther 
broke out suddenly, while eating his braakfiMt: 

" There, Kate ! vou have forgotten to send Joha 
to the depot with Harry's oarpet-bao. Serves 
him right, I suppose ; but, then. yon*U make • 
dreadful miserable pair if hoth of yon are goiag 
to be careless. The idea of Harrjr'a atartiag st 
he did yesterdav ! If that's the way he traasaeti 
business. I don't know about tmstuig my daagi* 
ter with nim." 

" Have a little more toast, papa? I will attead 
to Harry's lusgage time enough for the next 
train," was all the reply Kate made : bnt the tone 
and the manner were as eommonpiaoe and ync- 
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iical as the words, and it was plain to be seen 
that sbe had thoroughly masterad the sitaation. 
Though joung, I baa seen something of life, and 
had studied considerably into human nature, and 
I was perfectly certain that Kate bad conquered 
— in other words, that she had made her heart 
subeenre her conscience, and, thorouffhiy inspired 
with the spirit of right, would go oraTcIy and 
happily even on to the end. 

Did Harry renent of his selfishness, she would 
forgive him, ana welcome him back ; but should 
notning be heard fVom him until her father's death 
released her, I knew that nothing on earth would 
temnt her to marry him. Was I to blame for 
thinKing that conscience had got the upper hand 
too easily? 

She had been weighed in this balance, and n^t 
found wanting. Would, she be allowed to walk 
so calmly over the rough places of life t The re- 
sult of my obserration in such cases had been, 
that where one submitted unmurmuringly, as 
Kate had done, to the rod of discipline, other 
means were generally employed to crush the tn- 
umphant spmt, as much as to say, *' I will see 
bow much you can bear, and still exist.'* This 
was one great reason why I had always felt as if 
it was quite as well for the individual not to sub- 
mit to chastisement too tamely. My opinions 
hare changed since then. Someway, I felt as if 
Kate had not been tried in the last furnace yet, 
still I had not the least notion in what shape 
trouble was coming to her. 

Three days pass^ and not a line had been re- 
ceived from Harry. 1 had written him a lon^, 
sisterly letter, but he had taken no notice of it, 
and, naturally, I felt considerable indignation at 
such wholesale indifference, and mentuly deter- 
mined to cross him off' mv books also. 

On the evening of the tliird day, just after Papa 
Merrill had entered, and Kate had ioined me on 
the front piazza, we observed John — the head 
man on the farm — riding up the road in hot 
haste. 

<* Do look at the way John is driving!'* said I 
to Kate. ** Isn't it unusual for him to come tear- 
ing over the road like that?" 

"Why, yes," she answered. "Something 
uncommon roust have happened, certainly. What 
is it, John?" as he threw the reins on the horse's 
back, and alighted. 

" Oh, Miss Kate ! oh, Miss Kate I there's been 
a man murdered in the woods below, and he must 
a been dead there nigh upon three days. They 
hove just hauled him out, and they've sent me to 
town arter the coroner. 1 thought I'd just stop 
and tell you about it^ for fear some of the rest of 
the folks might break it to you, and frighten you 
out of your seven senses." 

I stood like one petr'fied. It seemed to me as 
if every faculty had suddenly been paralyzed. 1 
beard *Kate say, and her voice sounded yards 
awav: 

"Why should it frighten me, John? What is 
the murdered man to me ? If there is anything 
you haven't told me, speak out this instant." 

" Well, miss, they soy— oh, deary me ! I wish 
^bad let somebody else bring the news — they 
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. . *>ey say the dead man is Mr. White, John ?" 
inten-tsted Kate, clinching her fingers tightly, 

-«. til that's what they say. The pantaloons 
5!!iJv *f ™u '» Mr. Harry's, and there's the same 
dark curly ban, but, you see. Miss Kate, his face 




troUing herself by an\i„ost superhuman iflort 

•S?';**K*^ ?* ^.?^ *''"it<*- I wfu try and think 
^hat IS best to be done." - 



" This seems an incredible story, Helen," she 
continued, turning to me, as John rode swiftly 
away. " It cannot be that Harry— fwjr Harry— Is 
dea4) ! Send Thy angels, oh, heavenly Father, to 
help me now, for my trouble is greater than I can 
bear!" 

For a moment the beautiful eyes were turned 
reverently upward, and then, as if strength had 
been ^^ed from even this slight communion, 
she said : 

" Helen, I must know certainly whether this be 
Harry or not. This suspense is maddening!" 

I was powerless to comfort — powerless to speak, 
even. This was the blow I nad foreseen, the 
misery I had expected. Even then, stunnea as I 
was, 1 found myself wishing that my cousin 
would be less calm— that she would let out the 
storm of anguish imprisoned in her heart. It 
seemed to me (foolish girl that I was) that she 
would have less to bear, did she only refuse to 
submit patiently. I do not know but this fact 
will stand the test of scientific analysis even now ; 
but larger experience has demonstrated that every 
human being which God has made is bound to o9 
developed ; if they refuse to be chiseled here, they 
will be compelled to submit tomewhere. 

Presently the neighbors came flocking to the 
house. Farmer Brown, a very reliable man, had 
seen Uie body, and recognized Harry White. 

"You are «i/r«, thenr' whispered poor Kate. 
" There can be no mbtake?" 

"Oh," answered the sympathizing man, ten- 
derly, "how 1 wish I could say that I wasn't 
Suite sure! Tou must take my word for it. 
^atie, dear, for I know; and you have lived 
neighbor to me long enough to understand that I 
could not say this to vou uuless compelled to !" 

Mr. Brown proceeded to give the tneory of the 
neighbors in reeard to the murder and robbery ; 
but Kate stoppM him with : 

" Please, Mr. Brown, not now ! I am not able 
to bear the -dreadful particulars. There is the 
address of Harry's father and brother ; get them 
here as soon as you can. If there is anything I 
can do, let me know. And, now, I want to oe 
alone. "^ 

That ended the conference, and Kate and I 
were left to ourselves. 

" Helen^ darling, this has stunned you !" said 
Kate, takmff my nand, as I walked up and down 
the long panor. ** I cannot believe that Harry is 
dead," she continued. " Dead ! How strangely 
that word sounds I Harry dead— my Harry dead ! 
for he was my Harry I 1' never could have loved 
another. Don't weep, Helen 1 God will comfort 
us in His own good time." 

We stood by the east window, looking out into 
the broad lawn, which sloped oown to the very 
edge of the water on the lelt, and led up to the 
hignway on the right. The train came thunder- 
ing in, and as we watched the cloud of smoke 
which marked its departure, Kate's little figure 
trembled in my arms, like a leaf swayed by the 
wind. Harry always came at this hour ! Harry, 
the darling, who would never come again. What 
a dreadful thought I Still we stood spellbound. 

" Helen," said Kate, in a whisper, " do you see 
that man coming straight across the meadow? 
He must have iust left the can. Singular, isn't 
it ? He is beading for the house, and oy Harry's 
short cut, too. Harry used to say that it was a 
shorter route, by a fuU eighth of a mile." 

We stepped out on to the piazza, and both 
leaned breathlessly forward. 

" Helen Brunden," said she, after a moment of 
silent watching^ "do you know that man coming? 
It is Harry White— my Harry! Le: us go and 
meet him.' 

In a second more, she was half-way down the 
lawn, and long before I oonld overtake her, I saw 



bcr raof^t op in ■ pair of ■mu, and koev tliat 



the matwrr Ae Tot tbii girl, the baa not apolCBD 
one word to me. Open tout eyea, baby. I bars 
oome back to tell tou that I was williDg to wait 
for evgr, darling, if you uud it mnat be so. Why, 
Belen, ibs is a dead weigbt! She muit bave 
faimedl" 



■fler, tbe brova eyes opened, and 
mnimDred : 
« Tbwk Ood I Oh [ 1 buu He ' 



Papc HenUl deolarad aeit morning that Kate 
looked aa if aha had had a fit of liokDeaa, and wa* 
quite aorpmed to see Harry again ao aoon. Ap- 
parently tbe carpel-bag waa me old man's only 
eauae of complaiat, and wben be eaid, "I do 
hope, Uarrj', yon will meoage to gel oCT a little 
Bieadie- ""■ ''■"- ■"-' — ' '"——• — * 



OTer thought >e ahoald laoeb at the m 
Hairy'i portmantean ; bat fbaTe codk 
the GooGlnsion tbat we never know bow ttaiDgs 
may tarn in tbia uncertain world. 

It ig probably unneceaaarj to state tbat tbe 
indiridual murdered in tbe wooda waa not Harrj 
Wbite, bat another man. 



P'JN FOB THE FAMILf. 



an' her^t Ou rtttJ" 



When r. womtui beftowe ber band upon a 
man, esa be be Bald to bear awa; the palm T 

Tbt Is ft Hit ol mnaical oomposera Uke a 
rancepau T Because tt Is Incomplete wlthont a 
HandeU 

Uehtioh lbs name of an object wblcb baa 
two tittada, one tall, fonr legs on one aide, and 
two on tbe other ? A lady on boneback. 

L " Corrsa, Is tbot tbe Moond bell P 

"Ho, iiiiiMin, dat'i de aecood rlugtng ab de 
\tm b^ We baba>t got no second bell In dlt 
oteL 
"WotLD jon become popular r Baja Vol- 
-e, lo one of Us eisafB. ''Startle toot 
'Ic — whetber fof fcood or evil, it matters 
bat be atartUny at aoy prtoe." 






Do UAEB yoorgelves at home, ladies," said 
a lady one day to bei TlsUoni . " 1 am at home 
myself, and 1 wish you were." 

A U.DT wbo was more favored by forCnae 
than education, at a party she gave, desired 
her danghter to play "the f^hlonable new 
malady she got from Boosey's last week I" 

A QoAJUen lady recently explained to her 
domestic that washing-day came on every 
Second Day. The girl lelt In high dudgeon. 
Sbe dldnt go to be washing every other day. 
Not she. 

AH eceenlilo party, of wblcA Jerrold was 
one, agreed to have a rapper of sheep-beads. 
One gentleman present was particnisily eu' 
tboaiaBtlc on the szceUenoe of tbe dish, and as 
he threw down hli knife and fort^ exclaimed : 

" Well, sheep-heads forever, say I 1" 

Jsrrold : '■ There's egotism " 
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BNIOMAS, CHARADES, ETC. 



* fa<gTO>» , caiarades, 

1. — Chasadb. 
OiTB Summer's ere a lover strared 

As So was fast declining; * 

He has to meet a lovelj ma d. 
Who watches for him in the iriade 

Upon a bank reclining. ^ * 

With head downcast, he does not see 

His path stopped bj my second • 
When, waktnff from his wrerie, ' 

%^T K^ ^l**' ***«*» "bouts w th irlee 
To her by whom he's beckoned. * 

^'fe* l» »f sbe's reclining on ? 

The Idol of his soul- ^ 
His dearest pet-his onlr one ! 

She s leaning on mj whole. 

2. — LOQOQRIPH. 

Mr whoU of flTo letter, i, fo„„d in erery dwU- 
From 'i<'»^telv mansion to the bumbleet cot; 

°*l'ey'7. g'J.r'^'' ' """"O" « commerce 

"°'*!'J°.'L '"'*. »"n»POsed. ire often, in mief 
Bd these to flow, and which briies ffi? 
)rrowiuir hearts of mth»,. thJV^^ ?"™ , 



T«"5?lr"'°' "t "'"^' "■"• wbicb brines nilia? 
To somimng hear,, of either the 1!% ^'f\ „ 

Thongh jojr'to ours, 8, Sfs come, bat slowly. 
Behead and curtail me, and then to.i ..11 
A pla^uTUttle animal-a reiJiU " T^ "*" 

Ina't'^ '" "•""'holds a?? ner^r fti^e 
And, do your utmost, they ever infest ' 

Behead^slone now, and this we ^ called upon 

" ""o.b'er'ia^ **" '^» «•'• ""«'. or some 

**■' "obfdn ""'*""'* '»' "J' 1. ». 4 means to 
StiU from my 1, 8. 4, 6 charity nerer turn, in 

8.— DonBLs AcHosTic. 
There's a beautiful region awav i« ♦». c , 
A beautiful climate of roslwreathp^ k^**** 
Where^Uf^gUdes awa^^l^ri^^'hta 

One^feels bat its pleasures, nor i^kons the 

There scent-laden airs hnvot* i!«.k4 ^i_ . 

^ or angelic Pmions'n SL«"f ¥li'^« »"»•«• 

And of all the tair clSia th. ki V 

beneath "'* ""o heavens 

The fairest and brightest is certainly this 



Chf^U-*'"^' '"<'<'• f~» the Id. „ 

1 ^Hel^r* °° *"'* "" ^"P^ "°to thia- ' 
l°unT"*"'°"-8"'« '""8' «^ !**». 

"' ^^•e'g!r-i'^«" ""■""•- "' *» ~«f 
'^"tt'' ""' '"""* "« "» he«.tie. di^ 
8. Ah! happy that climate while this fe.^ hoW. | 

Belored of Aliris, was certainly this. 

'•"to^wn"*"- '"" «~'»»»» f~» tW« «ir^l 
*''"sou''^f °" *" •^''*«" "y the Eophx^ 

Mirf^Cmgalese' forests, th. ,„„•. t«pic 

'• "Cont-n^^t^^ fe"^^, IS- .-r. 
of bliss ; sweeta of thia region 

8. And when th'is is DroceeHin^ ;r 

sphere P»^oceeding, if crer our 

Held^earen on earth, it were cert«nlj this. 
^—-Charades. 

TiU he thfSgh?o?SV fi?sL thi h"*" ^"^'f"^ 
fiifthU ^ ^ *° he started with 

name, »now, it u a hero's 

By hi. ^countrymen belor^i. and of immortal 

6. 



„ — '^'w. w«au4ijr l>aiS. 

Seem springing from WnWn; Zt' 

peakecT and grand ' ""'• ""ow. 

wftHlTlhTt u'foJlfvio'l^'ette''"-'' 

AnT<ib^t l'^;t^1 Hf ^Si'- 

KUewhere than V S^eili^nr.te'ten in 

*"'*. 'blU!^-^'^'''^ ^^ that repose on iu 

Mirror back all unruffled the hM»..i. 1, 
Mirror back ev'rr lilv of <fI,m t„^ f "y hu*- 

Till duplicate ^Io,foms*iS!S"er!he*^°"''' 
And when beautiful u.ght'TmXt.eTd^a by 



Sh'o^fng muWmr"*;:„'S'r »^?^t nti.itr. 

My whole arS mean (Utie U.in^"''!!'^* "^"'t^ 
But wait for • •k;iL j 'hings, and unaigbtir 

lightlv, ' """• ^° "o' "onUon ^hem 

ISd^pZ. tbrpteh'at'''''™ JS« "»-" o««h. 
Fu™ uie place that gare them their birth. 

6-— Enioiia. 

ret neither touch^hl Si" "* '.™ hound. 
We serve the ^'Jo, „!; T, ?'•."?' «~"'"» = 
S..k when it ^-.. ^drwh^'n^ftts.'.'™;: 

7.— Sqba«» Wobds. 
.ionf- ' «*"'' "^^ «<"». incident, intermi.- 

heVSrSkuV/ "*• ^■•^"". bright, to ad 

^.-^BOSg-WORD EniOBA 




* 
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My fifth is in shoe, bot not io boot. 
Uj whole is the name of s Tory good froit. 

IO.^Dkcapitatioks. 

M J whole is the esrlr part of life. 
Behead me, I am to onng dowo. 
Cartail me, I am a heap. 
Behead me, 1 am to be indebted. 
Behead me again, I am a pronoun. 



11. — ^RlDDLK. 

When the snow falls soft and white^ 
Then of me jron get a sight. 
1 Beauty's brightest eyes outshine— 
A shade upon the faoe of Time. 

18.— MXTAORAM. 

Whole, I am a Tolume; change my head^ and I 

mm the queen of the kitchen ; change agam, and 

. I am used in fishing ; again, and I am a glance ; 

again, and I am a comer; again, and I am a bird ; 

again, and I am the opposite of left. 

18.— DOUBLB AOEOSTICS. 

Ckim. ruthless Death has lately snatched away 
The best and ablest writers or the dav; 
And we may mourn their loss, alas! ror when 
Will we e'er see their like on earth again t 
Id primals and in finals you will find the name 
Of one of them, and not the least in fame. 

1. A ladr that is not this, would wish to be. 

8. In this a place of learning you will see. 

S. A bird of sweetest notes you'll find in this. 

4. A point of compass here you cannot miss. 

5. A fancied country, sought for long, now 

found. 

6. All spendthrifts are to this too surely bound. 

li. 

Bright Summer brings us in its train 
Its outdoor pastimes once again ; 
Two words discover— on the stream 
See fiashing oars so quicny gleam. 

In contest keen. 
The initials form a sturdy crew, 
The finals bring unto your view 

A festiye scene. 

Without the first, confusion dire 
To mar the sport must needs conspire* 
When heated in the ardent race. 
The second gives a great solace; 
Winners ana losers both partake 
Of cooling drink, their thirst to slake. 
Now to cold climes your journey wend. 
The third, a comfort, I will send ; 
Tou'U prize it most if vou do go 
Unto the land my iourtn doth uiow. 
To Switzerland now haste with glee ; 
The fifth, an animal, you'll see. 
An insect, small^ but never idle. 
The sixth will aid you in this riddle. 
Vow, as the last, you see, I know. 
An £uropean river flow. 

15.— Cboss-wobd EmoMA. 

My first is in stave, but not in break. 
My second is io plow, but not in rake. 
My third is in slow, but not in quick. 
My fourth is in stone, but not in brick. 
My fifth is in drake, out not in duck. 
My sixth is in gain, but not in luck. 



17. 



My sevenUi is m crow, but not in hawk. 
My eighth is in speak, but not in talk. 
My whole, an author you'll find, 
Of deep research and power of mind. 

16.— Squabb Wobds. 

A boy's name ; a girl's name; terseness (Latin) ; 
toxnnikWAy; fonndations. 



Although; a girFs name; tumult; one or the 
other; small islands; one wha tsd^s (trans- 
posed). 

18.— Ghabadb. 

My first is a pleasant retreat; my second is a 
pronoun: my third is cultivation ; my whole is an 
art, the fruits of which are pleasant to see. 

19. — ^AmAOBAMS— POBTS AMD THBIB W0BK8. 

1. Memory clings to poet, W. H. S. Was in- 
spired also kind value h's name. 8, Mountain 
born and buried, says Sir H. T. 4. Oh, ma, Tom 
Jones* son sioss Latin. 5. Wilm. R. Ruoge, a 
poetical wit. G. Lo! in his death, we'll lament 
this true bard. 

20. — DUPUOATBS. 

1. T m 1 dit apeL 2. 

— t — — r — ou., 8. Ii 

■ •— iBg ^in -ci eft. 

21. — DiAMOHD PUZILE. 

A consonant ; an irregular verb ; resources : to 
infuse ; thankfulness ; a description ; meditation ; 
a girl's name; a voweL 

22. 

First in wrong, but not in right ; 

Next in tnj, but not in fight ; 

Third in knight, but not in lord ; 

Next in spear, but not in sword; 

Fifth in ebair, but not in table; 

Sixth in poem, tale, and fable ; 

Seventh in down, but not in up ; 

Last in spoon, but not in cop. 

These initials, added together. 

Will give a great battle^n Summer weather. 

Answbbs to Enigmas, Ckabadbs, Etc., in 
August Numbbb. 

1. Lifetime. 2. DistnrB, IberL SilkwormS, 
RehoboaM, AurorA, EideR, LilaC, InK. 8. Stone. 

4.— V 

OAT 

B A L B S 

O B S B B T B 

TALBNTINB 

STATION 

B B I N ■ 

ANT 

■ 

6. Shakespear. Bums, Scot(t)y Hawthorne, 
Wordsworth, Browning, Dick-n'« (Dickens). Hoi. 
land. 6. Tabefy, affile, bfytea, either, neece, 
yeared. 7. Worst, epoch, ro^e, scudi, their. 
8. Hamiloar, Carthage, Hmnnibal, thus— Hand- 
ClotH, AshtAbulA, MensuRatioN, ImporTatioN, 
LavdeHasocI, GAB. AnOrA, RegrEtfuL. 9. 
Lark-spur (larkspur). 10. Car-act-ac-us (Carac- 
taous). 11. America, England, thus — AlcaldE, 
MurriiN, ErrioG, ReveaL, lowA, ChaxiestoN, 
AppenD. 12. Baden-Baden, thus— BlaB, Ann A, 
DeaD, EmilE, NaiN. 18. Talus, abate, Latin, 
utile, senet. 14. Laputa, Anadem, Paramo, Uda. 
ler, temere, amoret. 15. Ire-land (Ireland). 16, 
God's Aore, thus — Gal A, OmnifiC, DebonaiR, 
StrophE. 17. Whip, hide, idea, peat. 18. Nice. 
Iman, card, ends. 19. Tom-a-hawk (tomahawk). 
20* Bon-net (ten)— bonnet. 

21.— J 

M A B 

M A N 

JACKSON 

B O S B T 

NOT 

N 

22. River-bed. 28. Wheat, heat, eat, at 24. Oon- 
stantinople— colt, son, neat, pin. 
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TBB KEW T3HBBELLA. 



Thibb wu great 
ddloMy In tlie mai»- 
ner In whlob k foreign- 
er, bsTlng a Mend 
bung In Oils conntry, 
brotcft tbe IntalllgeneB 
to bis relation* on tbe 
otber aide of tbe waler. 
Ha wrote m follows: 
"Your brother bad 
been ftddteising a 
large meetiag of citl- 
tens wbo had manl- 
fMted tbe deepest In- 
tereet in him, when tbe 
t^form OD which be 
stood b e I D g, sa was 
snbeeqaen^ aacet- 
taincd, very Inaeonre, 
gftVB way, owing to 
wbtcb he feU and 
broke bis neek." 



AOUHK 

a beltaver In Dar- 
win. Hot long »go ha 
was Introduced to m 
lady whom be waa 
quite sare of bavlng 
met before. She told 
him that he « 
taken. Be ~ 



i*y- 



■peclaUBt, was ezaml- 
nlnga medical sto- 
dent, wben he pat to 
him tbe case of a fever, 
Uie lymptoma of wblch 
Increased In Inteoslty 
nniil at leat the eriala 



BoaTOH Tonng ladlM arrived, 

pat on ■ Oleao pair of ^, April and May art d*eiiltdly wie*rtam and '• WbaC WOold you 
■tookiDga w be n they ihounry tnonllu, I raalvt to bay on JJmtreUa. do V naked the doctor 



<ing OTBr tbe qoeatiai 
for severml ye»™, Prof 
Aguaii lays be doea □< 

DivoBCa will be neit 
or " amotiooal inwaitj 



faiow why they do bol 



&Am a ,woiaaD to a pbyslcian, wbo was 
WelgblDg two grains of cslomel for a child : 

'' Dlnoa be so me«a wi' It, It Is for. a poor, 
falLerless baUn." 



« my d»ily at tbe atadent. 

"Well," replied the 

totter, being unable, 

after some minutes' anilonB reflection, to ar- 

it a Holntlon of the dimcully, " I ahonW 

send tor yoii." 

Tbe Joke, fortunately, waa taken In a Mendly 
aplrlt, and tbe young man got his diploma. 

" I oun near selUng my boots tbe other 
daj,-" said Bcnttto to a (Wend. 
"How 80 P 
" Well, 1 bad them half-soled." 



jia it ii not raitthtg, I tarry i( imdtr my ami. 
ami nutttng my frimd StnUh, Hap lanuwhal 
tuddthls U> talk it Aim. ^ mar. immtdiaUly 
ithind fwu againil tl, inrkinfi 'S '^^ P****'i 
mti ItitMkhf eutenff hit lyi'. 



THE HEW UUBBBLLA. 



Simtthinf thf UninUafnm the won't mouth, (JU 

Tmnmf ni m d ta apvlvgiu la lit , younff Wy, J Aooi hatidit ffitt tnttngUd in eohred puneiii 

Hf tht tnd e/ my UmbrtUa into tht abdomm of tMo^ atti, in my tfforU to gtt it out, vptet a 

a potitman, who gimt it a rialmt j'trk, lehioh poamtt-ttand. Tht Juriem proprittor, Mrt. 

digt it into a patotngtr' 1 mouth, Cf Flanagan, brtaJu tat Omir^la over mjt head. 

fALTBOnoH one swallow vlU not mkke a Sam- A pkintek In GlMgow wu eodly botbered 
with an t^preiitloe wbo oonld notor would not 
be InKlated Into tbat portion of gnmmar wblob 
treats of tbe propw dlapoaitton of letten In 
wordi. One day he presented aocb a abook- 
Inglj Inaeouiate proof as made bit nuatet, after 
starting with amacement, take the ipeataotei 
A lUK, reoentl7, In dnagow laid a wagM ttom off his now, and give the lll-dlaposlns 
tbatbewooldwoo, wloaiidinuTjajonngladf, ''-erll" the following reoipe : 
who, with hiB oompanloDs, he had Jmt seen ar- " U7 man, Just gang hnme the nlcht, and 
rtre at the hotel where he was. He Introdnoed tell your mltber to boll Fnlton and Enlght'3 
btmwlt to the damMl, Dictionary to milk, and 

she nniled upon his take It for ymir s 

suit, a minister was 
called la, and they 
were mairled within 

an hour. The wager, ye." ' 

of DO Inconsiderable 

amount^ was handed Wa never have a 

over to the bride- deeper conflctlon of 

groom, who loll with the hot that the news- 

fala bride the fbllowing papers are the great 

day. It was attarwanl conserraton of the 

dlseoreced that the beanty of the English 

«oaple had long bean language than when 

nan and wife, and we read snob tender 

that t b e y had been and pure and melo- 

trarellngabant playing dlotu sentences as the 

the nme trick at ■n- following. It la from 

rloDS hotels. tbe persnaalre pen of 

a Western reporter, 
A Pbiladilpbu who la deaorlblng • 

Judge rejected a Jnror, wedding. He says: 

the other day, merely "The mayor galooted 

beoanae he had been ap the cbnrch alsle^ 

In tbe penitentiary tbr swashujlng and gyra- 

■snolt and battery. TheJrQgmmlec/Ihe Un^rtUaftputinio ahaet, ting like a Otalneee 
maaalanghter, grand ami »i¥eii t* the hoepitai, KhiU I am lakeii to Joes with the Jlm- 
laroeny and robbery. an wntnlU-elor* to i* rtpmrtiL Jams." 
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FUN FOR THE TMmLJ^ 



TouNo ladies had better be fast asleep than 
fiEMt awake. 

A YOLUME that will brln^ tears to your eyes 
~-A Yolume of smoke. 

Ik a thuDderstorm, always get into a railroad 
train which has a goo0 conductor. 

The proprietors of a billiard saloon keep fine 
tables, but the guests don^t sU down at them. 

A BEAU dismissed by a belle and an arrow 
dismissed by a bow are apt to start off in a 
hurry. 

An editor says he is so short-sighted that he 
frequently robs out with his nose what he 
writes with his pencil. 

One profession is safe from the invasion of 
woman. 8he may enter the army, but it is im- 
possible that she can man the navy. 

A focket boot-jack has been Invented In this 
dty. Tou put your foot into your pocket, give 
a spring Into the air, and off comes your boot. 

A YouKO lady from the country called at a 
book store, the other day, and asked for a 
^deck of them new postal keerds — double- 
headers." 

A FUfiLT in New Jersey, consisting of man 
and wife and three daughters, all of whom 
suffer from obliquity of vision, are popularly 
known as the **sqnintette.'' 

Baohblobs are a much-abused class of per- 
sons ; but Qnllp says It is much better to be 
laughed at for not being married, than to foe 
unable to laugh yourself because you are. 

Oct of forty girls at a boarding-school none 
of them could tell how many years George 
Washington was President, but they know to a 
cent the cost of any kind of bustle in the 
market. 

An Iowa Justice of the peace reftised to fine 
a man for kissing a girl against her wiU, be- 
cause when the lass came into court he was 
obliged to hold on to the arms of the chair to 
keep from kissing her himselfl 

A ^Brooklyn family which is sustained by 
charity almost perished from hunger, the other 
i^lght. The little girl who daily makes the 
rounds In quest of food was prevented flrom 
going out that morning- by losing one of her 
eatrings. 

A New Hampshibb schoolmarm has the 
following certificate from one of the trustees of 
a sobool where she formerly taught : *' This is 
to certify that Famar Noys stands on a medium 
with other girls of her age and sex, and for 
what I know is as good as folks in general." 

CxmRAN, being at a party at the seat of an 
Irish nobleman, one of the company, who was 
a physician, strolled out before dinner Into the 
churchyard. Dinner being served up, and the 
doctor not returned, some of the company were 
expressing their surprise where he could be 
gone to. 

**0h, says Curran, <^he has Just stepped out 
to pay a visit to some of his old patients." 



Febbuart tB caned t^e Germas montb, 
cause there's a Invary in it 

Wet should a wood-cutter never be hungry f 
He can always have a chop by axing. 

It is fortunate for a man that he is ^ too 
deaf to hear thunder " if he has a scolding wife. 



A Califobnia lover who expected a 
from his sweetheart, sold his good-will to a 
rival for a waistcoat. 

A TBiBF wlio broke out of Jail in Ohio, the 
other day, being captured, told the sheriff tluts 
he might have escaped, but he had consoleii- 
tious scruples about traveling on Sunday* 

Uabt F. Eastman says : *^ The frivolity and 
pointless talk of which you complain among 
women are but the rapid buzz of the wheel 
which has no regulation. It means power 
running to waste." 

FiouBATTVB Party : *< So long as I am a mant 
sorr, what does it matther to me whether me 
great-grandfkther was an anthropoid ape or 
not, sorr ?" 

Literal Party : '* Haw I wather dlsagweeslde 
for your gwate-gwandmother, wasn*t it !** 

A C017NTBY1CAN Stopped at a telegraph window 
where a young lady was receiving dispatches, 
and, after looking on a moment, ciUled to hla 
companion : 

*'Say, BiU, Just come and see *em make 
paper collars^ Don't she know her bhSb eh, 
BiU?" 

Whbn a citizen of Louisville cannot procure 
the real old Bourbon to irrigate his alimentary 
canal, he steals an old whi^-barrel and splits 
It up into small pieces, which he chews as he 
would licorice root. A well-eoiULed barrel- 
stave is equal to two drinks, and a bunghole 
affords sustenance for a week. 

Hbs. Lottib Palmeb, a pretty widow, some 
time ago established a photograph gallery in 
Baclne, Wis., and so many married men got in 
the habit of going to sit for their pictures that 
their wives inferred an afllrmative from all the 
negatives and incited a mob to break up the 
gallery, and expel its fascinating proprietress 
from the town. 

A VERY handsome young fjellow fkt>m Balti- 
more assaulted a citizen on the street at Staun- 
ton, Ylrgiuia, a few days ago, and was sentenced 
to the chain-gang in defkult of payment of bis 
fine. While the gang* was working near a 
girls' seminary, the ^Is caught sight of his 
handsome face, which so appealed to the sym- 
pathies of the tender-hearted .creatures, that 
they *< chipped in *' and paid his fine. 

Ak Akron, Ohio, cat, relying upon his nine 
Uves to save him, allowed his tail to swell, his 
spine to curve, and. With the '' banner cry of 
hell " emanating from his Jaws, waded Into a 
buzz saw in rapid motion. The cat was never 
seen again, but the buzz sawyer, who always 
stood with his mouth open while at work, re- 
marked to his assistant that he could *' taste 
fiddle-strings and sausage meat in the air that 
morning." 



YUN FOR THE FAlflLT. 
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A BLACESMiTB oan not onlj shoe a hone, bat 
be can make a hone Bhoe. 

Bad reasoning for a Jury with regard to a 
prisoner—Pat yoarself In hia place. 

Wet Is a spedmen of handwriting like a 
dead pig r Beoaose it Is done with the pen. 

An old maid In Plttsbarg has mannfactared 
one hundred and fifteen wonted cats this 
Spring. 

A NBWSPAPEB pablished in a Western State 
speaks of telegraph* operating as ^^ Jerking the 
foAed lightning." 

Thb motto of the Good Templar (rlrls of 
Salem, If ass., is : '< The lips that toach wine 
shall neter touch mine.** 

A MILKMAN is said to have left a can of water 
by mistake at a customer's house, and the 
customer never dlscoTered the error. 

A PiUNTBR, In setting up '* We are but parts 
of a stupendous whole,^ by mistake of a letter 
made It read, ^ We are but parts of a stupendous 
whale.** 

9 

A HABD-woBKiNO Clergyman suggests that 
church pews should be placed on pivots, so 
that persons In firont may examine the toilets 
on the back seats. 

A Janbstillb (la.) Juror was so drunk that 
he fen out of the ** panel," and the Judge put 
him In tiie prisoner's box and fined him twenty- 
five doUan for contempt of court ^ 

'^ DoN^ worry yourself about my going away, 
my darling. Absence, you know, makes the 
heart grow fonderJ* 

«( Of somebody eTse,** added the darling. 

A oiSL not far from Helton, Kansas, was at a 
dance last week, and when asked to waltz with 
one of our city chape, replied : 

* I cant dance these whirl-around figures; 
l^ey always make me puke.** 

A TSBT young Bmily recently received this 
letter from her favorite adorer : 

^^ Deer emly, I cant meat yu too Day 1 1 hav 
Just bin whipped and put In Bed. I am Ritin 
This under the Bed Close and will send it by 
Jon the ftit-man. So no more at Present from 
yuen til deth, Jonnt.** 

A SENTiMBNTAL youug Brooklyulte picked up 
a thimble. He pressed It to his mouth, saying : 

^*0h, that this were the flUr Ups of the 
own<arP* 

He was startled by a black girl, from an up- 
stain window close by, calling out : 

^* Please Jlst give me up dat fimble, massa ; 
I bin and dropt ft." 

" I FOUND It very inooarenient and a great 
loss of ttane," said Chateaubriand, ^*to dine 
before seven o*cloek. My wife wanted to dine 
at five o*clock, and Insisted upon that hour. 
After many arguments and many heated dis- 
cussions, we finally compromised upon six 
o*dook->au hour which was yery inconvenient 
to us both. This Is what they call domestic 
concessions.'' ' 



What ought you to do If you split your sides 
with laughter? Bun till yoa get a stitch In 
them. 

Almost every young lady now-a-days. It bas 
been remarked, seems to be given to building 
casUes In the (h)alr. 

When a woman gets a letter she carries It la 
her hand, but a couple of i)ounds of sausages 
she manages to squeeze Into her pocket 

A TOUNo lady, speaking of one of her averw 
sions, said the severest thing on record : 

^*' He's almost a perfect brute — he only lack* 
Instinot." 

A PriTSBURo woman swore that she was only 
thirty yean of age, while she had a son In the 
court-room whose age was twenty-five. The 
Judge thought there must have been some mis- 
take, but she wouldn't admit. 

*^Mart, my dear,** said a doting husband to 
the lady that owned him, "If 1 tarn Mormon 
and marry another helpmate, she shall be a 
Mary, too, for your own dear sake V* 

^^ Be content with one Mary, my duck," said 
the loving wife; *'in my opinion, another 
would t>e merely a snper-new-Mary." 

ExcrrsD Freshxan: "Did I pass my ex- 
amination, professor r* 

Profbssor (with proud scorn) : "No, sir P 

Off dances Freshle, radiant with smiles. 

Professor : " You misunderstood me ; joa 
failed, sir r* 

Incorrigible Freshman : <* Ah i but I won a 
bet, you see.** 

Professor staggers. 

The latest Joke at Brigbam Young's expense 
Is perpetrated by a Pennsylvania paper, which 
says: "Some chap thought he would play a 
Joke on BrIgham Young, so he gained access 
to the list of his wives, and added twenty-seven 
names thereto— Mary Jane Young, Josephine 
Ann Young, Sarah Mellnda Young, and solorth. 
The next time Brigbam called the roll, twenty- 
seven dldnt answer to their names, so he con- 
cluded that they had died since last roll call, 
and, putting a few more Inches of crape on his 
hat, he looked as sad as possible, but has not 
yet detected the Joke. 

An old Joker, who was never known to yield 
the palm to any antagonist In reeling a knotty 
yarn, was put on his mettle on hearing a 
traveler state that he once saw a brick house 
placed upon runnen and drawn up-hill to a 
more fiavorable location some half mile distant. 

"What do you think of that, Uncle Sethf* 
asked one of the by-standen. 

"Oh, fudge P said the old man. *^1 onoe 
saw a two-story bouse dowa East drawn by 
oxen three miles.** 

A dead silence ensued ; the old man evidently 
had the worst of It, and he saw It. Gathering 
an bis energies, he bit off a huge piece of pig- 
tail by way of gaining time for thought 

** They drawed the stone house,** said the old 
man ; " but that wam*t the wont of the Job ; 
for, after they had done that, they went back 
and drawed the cellar.** ^ 

I The stranger gave In. 



FOM fOB TSB FAUILT 



¥urt 7omB " WM, I've had mans « w" 

QooD mndaluu ezeeute tbelr miula ; 



I on me, 6ii( Ibit <i Oe worn ol 

Wsr U » beauUM and heotnatlDg girl 11 
butcher ? BewnM ale la • " klUlng oreature,'* 



itlDg girl llk« s 1 



A, TODRQ Udr, being ahargod by a genUaman 
wltb IwTtog trilled wllb Ub feelings, ezcUlmed : 
"Well, I p1«d *(%.'• 



dislike," said a 



«basm that I moat 
giri, " la BftTCMm." 
She wu SMialble as veil as 

A» anetloneer. In a reoent bandblll, adrw- 
tlsee for sale a large qoantltj of oU paintings 
" b; some of tbe andant masten of the da;." 

A. BxnBBD Bohoolmaster extnuea bis paaalou 
Rir angling by sajing tliat, from oonstant habli, 
be neTsr (eels quite blouelf QDleN be't hantt- 
ling tha rod. 

'■I SAT, John, when did 70Q get that rogne's 
hatr 

" Please, jogr honor," aald John, "tls an 
old one of yonra that mlssos gave me jester- 
daj, irhax joa want la towo." 



Wht are naval and mlUtar; ofhoar* the moot 
onlnckj' of men T Because thej are alwajs In 
some msss or other. 

Vutnsa and blowing are ottaD conaldend aa 
synonfmons terms. Ton will dlscovar adUBst- 
enoe, howersr, If, Instaad of puffing a man ap, 
you should blow bin np. 

" War dont yon stand np there like a man V 
BBked a New Jersey magistrate of a drunken 
tbllow anatgnad before blm. 

" I oan stand up well emongfa, yoor btnor, 
bnt I cannot naka my boots stand t^.' 

A LADT, passing along tha street, was mat by 
a yoong man, wbo, In passing, stepped on har 
dress. Turning to tbe lady, he ramarkad ; 
>' Hoops taks i^i too much room r 
To whioh tha lady quickly replied : 
" VtH so auoh as whisky, sir V and laasad an. 



r >^' a 
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THE CHASCE SBOT. 



The Ohance Shot ; f>r, A 

arigtat-ngbt with Indian*. 

> wind mirept tempeBluously, with toelh of 
ioto the Terj marrow, from the Dorth- 
1 of tha Siem Nefmd>— from the fclisl- 
tiaiog pstki of 3huu, orer Ibc unahalMred pluo. 
Balow at, hr nwa;, could be Been— the eheen of 
the (tare ind that of Ifae cretcent moon plejiiiB 
■ad dancing npon its ruffled eurfacn — the apreaf 
InK walen of the Sacranieiito. Weatwam weni 
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the bare, aombra tope or the Contra Coata ranee 
that looked not. In the onoertaiji Mot, unlike lollf 
pyramids of brown atone. To tine aaalward. the 
solsmn hilla in whose mightj boMma were laid 
awar, in that anoambered age of nature, the 

Snlden stores which the need and the greed of the 
ioeleeolh CanlniT were with pick and ipade 
dragging to the lignt. 

In the diT, when the inn ponred down hb fer- 
vent raje, the acenery was not attractive. It wee 
rngged, wild, and the near hills, into wh'oh bad 
been forrowwl bj hondrad* of ilanna deep ehan- 
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nels, were preoipitoos. And, when the spirit of 
darkDees tarew her sombre mantle over the 
spreading plmin and the uneoathly-cat mountains, 
one longed for a nearer abiding-place to his more 
oiTilized fellow. 

And yet, even in this weird place — ^where the 
storm raged wildly, the soufrhing wind driving 
past you, and then, as it was drawn into the deep 

8 niches that indented the mountain's side, wbis- 
ing loudly and shrilly, as if it were exulting in 
its untried power— there were strange attractions 
for the eyes and ears of him who was accustomed 
to the uncertain life of the plain and the bill. In 
the near distance— in the midst of which a fire 
was crackling and blazing, the flames, howerer, 
leaping fitfuuy upward, or spreading out fan-like 
upon tne grouna as the gale permitted — ^was an 
Indian Tillage. The lodges, tor the most part, 
were ^mall, and all of them of conical structure. 
At this fire could be heard at times from dusky 
and stalwart figures — a strange sound in an In- 
dian encampment— loud peals of laughter, such 
as one might hear in a white settlement, but not 
10 deep-toned. And this was not alU Upon the 
ridge — a blutf verging closely in places upon the 
rock-encumbered stream— near a stunted oak, 
that had vainly sent its roots for soil and moisture 
down the declivitous side, was a group of savages. 
In their midst a chief— ^ou could tell that by the 
bearing of the man — tied to a stake with raw 
antelope thongs, and whom these were scourging, 
and into whose body at times they would thrust 
Hghted splinters. When, as sometimes happened, 
the victun gave out a groan — for even the 
Indian feels pain — the shrieks of the laus^ers 
would break out with redoubled vicor. There 
were times when another voice would be hear^ 
and when it came very near, the men on the cliff 
and in the village would suddenly cease their 
cries; for they dreaded the grizzly bear much 
more than they did any other wild creature of the 
hills, or even man himself armed with the deadly 
weapon of the paleface. 

<'A fearful nighl indeed. Captain Bragg," 
whispered a boyish-looking person, as, wrapped 
in a brge cloak, and seated on a small but shapelv 

Sony, he or she turned toward the gray-bearaea, 
'on-Duilt man, who stood by the animaL hold- 
ing his rifle near the hammer under the tail of his 
hunting-shirt — *'a fearful, terrible night I Dear 
me I will we ever get back to civilization aeain V* 

"I hope so," returned the old man, looking 
quietly up to the speaker. ** For me, this storm 
isn't much. Fm used to all sorts o' weathers ; 
and I know, were the rain to come down in tor- 
, rents to-day, the sun'U shine with a blessin' on 
the fair, beautiful earth to-morrow 1" 

** Those dreadful mans, those deep roars of 
the wild beasts, and uie laughter that comes from 
yonder— what ao they mean V* the boyish-looking 
personage asked. 

" Simpl V *' answered the hunter. " But here 

is a nice sneUer under this rock for us all, that is, 
if rains do not set in in the hills, and the waters 
do not come tumbling down the ravine, an' wash 
us all out ag'in — simply, as I was about to say, in 
reply to your questions, on the bluff there, they're 
torturin^a Trinity Indian, because he stole one o' 
the Klamath squaws an' insisted on her doin' his 
ODskin' for him: an' them at the fire, they're 
Ikuffhin' because be groans when they put lighted 
sticks into his hide, and — hark !" 

The speaker stepped from the shelter of the 
rock, and, advancing to the mouth of the gulch, 
put a hand to his letl ear — be need not have done 
mat, any one who had seen the movement would 
have said— and, bending forward, listened pa- 
tiently to the roaring— wmch drowned the voice of 
tbs storm— of the niizliea. 

*^ There be mor^n one up there," mattered the 



man, as he stood erect— "there's a colony o^ 
them ; an' if they notion to come down here — aa' 
I should be surprised if they didn't, the wind 
rages so— we'll hev our hands full. Thai boy or 
woman— I suspicion the latter— will give ns tros- 
ble. There's no real grit in a squaw, whether 
white or yaUer; for onct they get caught, they 
lose all presence of mind, an' there's troolile right 
away." 

As he spoke, the persons he bad placed within 
the shelter of the rock suddenly stepped out into 
the lace of the driving gale, ana one of them saii^ 
in a deep voice, as he neared the hunter : 

"Bragg, we cannot stand this much longer. 
We're human, and it is equal torture to us to he 
compelled to remain here and see, and make no 
effon for the rescue of a fellow-creature, who is 
being slowly whipped and burned to death, dm- 
ply, as you say, because he stole a woman, whom 
I presume he loves." 

" You are right, Henry," said the soft voice of 
the person seated on the pony, but the tones were 
verv low. •* Put an end to the horror." 

"Major," returned the hunter, looking cau- 
tiously toward the village, " there are at least a 
hundred warriors, every one on 'em c^wble o^ 
sendin' a arrer as straisot to its mark as you or I 
a bullet from a gun. Now, to fight 'em, an' drive 
'em from their torturin' o' the Trinity Injin, idio, 
I kind o' suspect, is used to bein' tortured, ss 
they used ter say eels were, when I was a boy, 
an' rather likes it— we're just four, an' one oa 
us I more'o suspicion's a woman." 

" Well, Bragg, patting her out of the count, I 
believe we're good for even a hundred redskins. 
I have been on the plains on the easteriy aide of 
the Rockies, and have had my share of Indian 
fightingi Now, I dare say, there's not a rifle in 
aU that crowd l^' 

"There would be," returned the old hunter, 
grimly ; " not only a rifle or two, but some scalps, 
if those redskin fellows at the fire should smell 
our presence." 

" Thev must stop torturing that poor devil of a 
redskin,^' said thejaerson addressed as major. "1 
can't stand it I What say you, George r ' And 
he turned, as he asked the question, to a tall and 
sparely-built man, evidently as resolute as a hoo, 
and lithe as a grayhonnd. 

The person addressed looked quickly up, and 
answered, in an indirect way : 

" Well, Major Roberts, all Fve got to say in an- 
swer is, that if it weren't for Uub confounded 
tempest— I hope it won't rain before morning, for 
I've got my best clothes on— Fd just like to see 
how near I could send a bullet to that tree stand- 
ing on the bluff there. It isn't a rifle-shot from 
here, but the wind would twist the ball every war 
before it had got half the distance. Lef s see !^ 
And suddenly raising his gun to his shoulder, he 
would have made a savage, who was particulariy 
prominent as a torturer, his target, but for a 

Slick cry of the hunter, which preceaed but by a 
ngle pulsation the terrific roars of two or mors 
grizzlies, which could not now be a hundred paees 
away, between the wind-bound party and the vfl- 
lage. 

The savages at the fire, and they who were on 
bluff, heard the thunder-roars, and, while the 
former started to their feet, the- latter, in their 
terror, forgetting their victim, ran hastily down a 
narrow path, difficult of ascent or descent, plunged 
madly into the boiling waters of the stone-choked 
creek, and, with cries of terror, rushed for pro- 
tection to their fellows in the rude encampment 

" Now, major," cried the old trapper, forset- 
ting his caution — "now is our chance! T£mb 
grizzlies air goin' straight to the bluff, an' if they 
don't make mince-meat outen the Iijin, it won't 
be thar fault The critter's Ued to the stake now, 
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all the bar'll hev to do'll be to go up to him, 




» laUs. Thej're monsters, FU bet!'' And ss be 
spoke be threw himself prone on the ground, his 
n^ht ear pressed upon it. 
"'Mary, said the mi^or in a whisper, as be 
T leaned against the side of the animal, which had 
worked itself well to the lee-side of the rock, so as 
- to shield its bod j as much as possible from the 
cold currents that intermittently whistled past it 
and up the gulch— '' Manr. I can't stand this 
much longer. To a see a fellow-mortal scourged, 
mod pierced, and burnt, as yonder poor deril tias 
been, even if a savage^ is intolerable ; and if there 
were a thousand Indians, instead of a hundred. 
in render miserable collection of lodges, I would 
make the effort to rescue bkn. George, there, I 
«ee, is impatient to fire into their midst.*' 

*' My brother is right, major/' said the woman, 
mttired in the garments oi the boy, softly yet 
firmly. ** Qire me the opportunity, major, and 
I'll second him. I'm cold here, and I shiver; 
but, not with fear." 

**l know yon are brave and noble, Mary," 
whispered the man, in low, searching tones. 
" Noble and worthy of other love besides that of a 
brother's. Oh, Mary ** 

*'Thar! tharl" cried the hunter, in a quick 
▼oice. '*Thar are three bars, an' all o' 'em griz- 
xlies ! They're on the bluff, an' they'll soon be a- 
dinin' off that poor Ii^in. Well, he'll be outen 
his misery." 

"Here goes for the foremost of them," mut- 
tered George. <' He is just on the edge of the 
cliff, and in the tail light of the fire. I suppose 
there will be the old scratch to pay over there, 
among the redskins, when the^ near the report 
of my eon; that is, if the wind will let them. 
That feUow at the stake looks from here as if he 
were reallv brave — he's quite indifferent." 

As he closed the sentence, the rifle was swuns 
quickly to the right shoulder, and instantly Area. 
The large bear on the bluff— a perfect monster he 
seemed, doubtless sreatly magnified by the re- 
flected light of the fire — gave out a quick, angry 
growl, and staggered for a moment, as if strug- 
gling to keep on its broad feet, and then tumbl^ 
over the precipice to the creek, which, just at this 
pnoint, laved its foundations. At the moment the 
rifle was fired, the wind suddenly— as it sometimes 
will, in a storm, lulled — and the report was dis- 
tinctly heard in the, Indian encampment. In- 
stantly there were the wildest scenes of excitement 
within the light of the fire. A hundred warriors 
were observed rapidly hastening toward the lartrest 
of the cave-shaped lodges, and what had not been 
noticed before by tbelravelers was the presence 
ia it of many women and children. The bolder 
of the men hastened to the creek, and there 
findiuff, as they could not fail to ao. the dead 
animal, they examined it quieklv, and discovered, 
just beoind' the left fore-sooulder, a large spot of 
blood, and near it a small hole. 'The cause of the 
bear's death was thus ascertained, and they at 
once returned to report to their chief. 

The inveistigation, certainly, did not occupy a 
mhinte; and they had but just opened their 
mouths to speak, when a second report was heard, 
and a second bear obecked in his march on the 
bound prisoner. 

•'Wcrre in for It now," growled the trapper. 
'' A hundred or so to three on us, an' a boy or a 
woman, ain't much, is'tf luuessnot. Buthow'll 
we get rid o' that animalf He's a yearlin' cub, I 
reckon, an' even with a year-old bear it ain't pleas- 
ant to be fighting in a wind-storm. I must measure 
that brute?' 



It was the hunter's turn to lighten his rifie. 
But, instead of doing as the brother of the woman 
in disffuise and Major Roberts had done, he stole 
away from the rocx, and then pushed up the hill 
in the deep shallows to the higher plateau, where, 
within ODO hundred feet of the tortured man, was 
the body of the creature that by the second shot 
had been laid low. 

** These people don't know what trouble they* ve 
brought on themselves," growled the hunter, as 
he moved cautiously, and vnthout being observed 
by the excited redskins in the viUi^i^e beyond, 
toward the trees. "Here I'm on an errand o 
mercy, to relieve a varmint that* d take pleasure 
in removiuff my scalp if he had the opportunity, 
an' all to p^ase a youngster, boy or gal — blamed 
if I know which— what don't luiow the vally o' 
life!" 

While vet grumbling, the old man reached the 
stake, and, wmppiog out his hunting-knife, quickly 
sundered the tnongs that held securely the limM 
of the prisoner. 

" Thar," said the trapper, again falling back 
into the shadow, unobserved by those around the 
bonfire, but fully aod anxiously watched by the 
little group standing within the shelter of the rock 
near tne mouth of the gulch. ** It's for you to 
skedaddle now. Show your heels, old boy ; and, 
if you ffet safe back over these cursed ribs o' hillr*^ 
to the Trinity River, please inform old Cochrane, 
o' the tradin -post at the forts, that it was Capin 
Bragg what saved you from total annihilation." 

To the surprise of his rescuer, and those who 
had observed the hunter in his daring effort, the 
prisoner did not immediately avail himself of his 
unlooked-for liberty. Most persons not acquainted 
with the subtlety— and who has ever measured 
it thoroughly ?— of the Indian mind, would have, 
on the instant, and particularly with so fair a 
start in their favor, darted with a yell up the 
barren hills, nor stopped to draw breath until 
safety was assured. Even tbe cub bear, which 
came upon the arena, old enough, however, to 
struggle with a strong man, in search of its 
parents, did not appear to affect the released. 

** Is tne fellow dead or asleep, or is he so weak 
that he cannot move?" demanded the lion-like 
George, whose tawny beard and mustache, many 
inches long, swept by the wind across his breast, 
and then over his shoulders, as he stood against 
the face of the granite. 

"Perhaps, George," said the woman, as she 
leaned over, still, however, seated on her steed, 
** the trapper has not wholly released him. And, 
see ! Look at those people in the village. JL fear 
daneer, brother. Pray let us hasten fh>m here." 

"That is not possible, Mary," was tbe reply. 
** Unless this biting wind from the frozen snow- 
tops goes down, or a warm breeze comes up the 
valley to modify it, we had better, for safety's sake, 
remain where we are. As for these redskins, I do 
not fear them — that is, as long as I have a compli- 
ment in the form of a bullet to send them." 

"ShaU I take a shot at the cub?" demanded 
the major, lifting bis gun to his shoulder. " The 
old man is safe now, and it may awaken the Indian 
at the stake." 

Another report rang out upon the soughing 
wind ; but this time, while it avidently added to 
the intense excitement of those in the encamp- 
ment, whose proximity to them Captain Bragg 
was correct in considering dangerous, the bullet 
was not wholly true to its mark. The baU, instead 
of entering the body in the region of the heart, 
where tbe major had aimed it, struck the creatura 
in the nose, cutting it severely, and so blinding 
and annoying it that it pushed neadlong down the 
bluff, thence it struck tor and crossed the noisy, 
rock-bound stream. A moment later it rushed, in 
its pain and anger, into the midst of the savages, 
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and leiziiig one of thom, endearored to hng him 
to death. 

While the Indians, now whollj forgettinff their 
priaoner. were engaged in a nnitea effort, with 
DOW ana arrow, ana burning brands, to drire 
awaj, and, if possible, kill the jonng bear, the 
stake on the blnff was deserted ; bat no one, not 
even the clear-ejed trapper, saw the unleashed 
Indian leave it. The chief had simply sunk bj 
degrees to tbe gronod bj its sideband then, ser- 
pent-like, had orawled away. When he had 
reached the western side of the plateau, he moved 
quiekljr toward where the group of whites were 
standing, and to tbe surprise of eren Captain 
Bragg, said: 

"Thanks I By George, IVe had a hard pull on 
it. Didn't jou know me^ old man f Them pesky 
Io(jins came near finishin' me. and all because 1 
went in among 'em to-daj, ana told 'em Fd like 
to swap off a few odd notions for a woman of 
theirs to oome up in the hills and keep house for 
me!" 

Captain Bragg, who had been utterlj con- 
founded at this address, suddenly burst into a 
low, cackling laugh, and said : 

" Now, 1 know you, McKinstry I Why,' how 
did ye go to dress up in that style forf You look 
all over like an Injin. an' I thought sure you was 
one o' the Trinity redskins what liad been stealing 
Klamath women, an' that they were a-roastin' you 
for the sake o' wamin' others off o' their pre- 
mises." 

" I dressed Injin to deceiye 'em, eapin. Ton 
see, I'm as near like one, in face, an' ouild, an' 
bar, as one can be ; an' as my business lies where 
they liye, Fve got to play possum with them 
sometimes. 1 say, you spoiled the yally o' tbe 
second bar, whicbeyer er yer shot him. He wamH 
hit in the right place, and so bis skin is spoiled. 
As for the nrst one, that was a mighty pretty 
shot, but it's a jgoner. It got torn on the rocks in 
the creek. My, bow those devils oyer there 

f inched an' tore an' singed my hide 1 I played 
njin pretty g^ood ; but ^at was because I seed 
you a-comm' m the midst of it to wbar you now 
are, an' I did expect you to help me, right ofl." 

'* But, sir." said the disc^ised woman, '* when 
you were released, why didyou not come to us?" 

** 1 knew a trick worth two o' that," said tbe 
rescued man, looking dubiously in the face of the 
questioner. He had never before heard a boy 
speak in so rich and womanly a voice. " Te see, 
I was a-lookin' round for what to me is next to 
life itself— my weepon ! Blast their picters I they 
had not forgotten to take with them my gun air 
traps, my powder an' lead, an' whisky-fiask! 
They're welcome to the liquor; but it's dangerous 
for 'em to have that gun of mine, for there's some 
among 'em. know exactly all about it. i guess 
they have an idea where those shots came irom ; 
an', see, they've found out that Tve traveled!" 

At this moment, from some concealed place, a 
shot was fired in tbe direction in which the white 
party were, and, strange to relate, the disguised 
woman, with a quick, sharp cry of pain, fell from 
her horse. 

** Mary, my darling !" exclaimed the major, in 
his excitement forgetting the presence of tbe 
trappers and tbebrolner, raising the fallen woman 
in nis arms— ''my darting I My OodI does this 
mean death I" 

"My sister!" and the lion-featured man threw 
himself by the side of the>, stricken woman. 
" Great heavens ! is she dead t* Give her to me !" 
and the speaker took the girl in his own enfolding 
arms, mnd passionately nssed the pale lips and 
the closed eyes. ** Oh, Mary, my sister I speak to 
me— speak to me, my beloveii! la she dead? 

My God. dead I Why— bat now It— it is 

terrible 1^' 



Kneelinff on the hard igronnd, he opened At 
cloak in wnieh she had wriapped herself, and tnm 
her side he felt a small oufrent of blood flow over 
his hand. With a mat aob, he placed tbe body 
on the ground, ana tunjiing to the m^or, and 
clasping Ilia hands, said : i 

** You loved my sister — my poor Maiy f" 

" With all my heart and soiU, George 1" be aa- 
Bwered. *' Tea, with my life !" 

'* It is a horrible dream, this!" m ur m ur ed tbe 
stricken brother. *' Let me awake ! Get me from 
thia fearful nightmare 1 My soul is thiratiBg for 
venoeance !" 

Hm rifle, already loaded, waa mecbanically 
raised to his shoulder, and before any one conU 
intertere, he had sent a bullet on ita deadly 
errand. 

Ere the report had died away, a stalwart war- 
rior, standiuff in the midst of a group, waa aeen to 
stagser and falL This was immediately followed 
by aemoniac yells, and soon, in all us terrible 
fervor, was beard the war-cry of the savagea. 

** Here, this w^ !" cried McKinstry, now look- 
ing quicUy around him. ** There's goin' to be 
desperate work. Te have three guns to one. I 
hope yon have plenty of ammunition. I know 
this oonntry right well. There's not a foot of it 
but what rve been oyer. Now, follow me for a 
few steps;" and stooping, and taking up the body 
of the younff nf oman, he carried it tenderly a few 
rods down the valley, where, at the foot of a bill, 
he found a deep recess, sufScientlv large to enaUe 
the small party to move in without hindrance. 
In firont or this reeess was a natural barricade of 
stones, while bevond it, keeping in full view tbe 
village and its nre, there were no obstruetions. 
** Here," resumed Uie huntei^ in his strange gai^, 
"we can stand a siege, an' if we are hot-prcised, 
we can get, by another path I know, away into the 

filchesheyond. Take courage. Don't be afeard. 
nd as for this person — the young lady — I thoujght 
'twas a boy, when I first spoke to her— she's just 
wouuded. Let her rest. 1 felt her heart, and it 
beats resflar. She's fainted now ; but that* a the 
best thing that could have happened to her. 
When this scrimmage is over, you'll have time 
enough to take care of her. l^ow," he added, 
drawings long breath, '*rmgoin' for my weepon. 
an' I'm bound to have it;" and tbe dis^iaed 
trapper retired hastily from the place to which be 
baa Drought the travelers. 

" This IS dreadful, Georffe," said the major, to 
the brother of the woman ne loved. " But "—as 
he stooped, and listened to tbe short and not ir- 
regular breathings of the senseless woman — 
*<&aDk God, she Is not dead. Perhaps, as that 
man just now said, it is as well to make no pre- 
sent eflort to restore her." 

«* I will toke a life," replied the Uwny-bearded 
brother, " for every drop of blood ahe baa lost 
I have sworn It, and *' 

** By the Lord, they are comin' I" here inter- 
ruptea the old trapper and guide. " Hark I here's 
work for us !" 

A yelL prolonged and devilish, filled the valley. 
The whitea were attracted to the barricade, and 
irom between its open spaoes — concealed tnem- 
selvee— they could oistinctly observe a large and 
turbulent erowd moving toward them. 

" I wish that woman, or boy-girl, or whatever 
she is." muttered the old man, as he looked back 
into toe darkness of the reoess, ** were away from 
here altogether. Poor critter! if these devils 
should finish us, what'd become o' berf But," 
he added, addressing his companions in a louder 
key, ** it^s for us to keep these redskins baek. A 
shot at a time— one, two, three ! I'll be number 
three : major, you take number one ; and vour 
friendf, Mr. Hammond, two. While two and three 
are a-firin', one can oe loadin', an' to on. Now, 
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thtiiy mi^or, Are, to keep the thleres bAck. for, if 
tKey get too near as, there'll be no esTin' o' ut. 
That wild cbikp, MoKinstry, has ffone after his 

Sun. an* I'll reckon he'll leave 'em bis scalp. He 
on't know how to keep ooten their dutches. 
Fire, and knock orer a redskin." 

The m^jor took deliberate aim, and a moment 
later a warrior bit the dust. 

** Number two, now !" cried the trapper, in a 
low but concentrated voice. '* And yon, sir," he 
added, taming to the major, " load. Never mind 
the gin just now, if you'd save her life and your 
own?' 

The* lion-featured George raised his weapon; a 
amile of fierce satisfaction swept over his face 
and filled his eyes as, in auick answer to bis 
leaden message, the soul or a' redskin was dis- 
patched to the spirit-world. 

''It. is my turn now," and Captain Bragg laid 
his gun on a ledge, that he might take the more 
deliberate aim. 

These men felt that they had no powder to 
waste, or lead to throw away. His shot brought 
down a leader, and checked the progress of the 
aaragea. The fire was too regular and too certain 
to please them. They had not taken this resolu- 
tion, however, before a fourth one of their num- 
ber lay motionless on tbe earth. Then, as they 
hurried back from whence they came, they were 
met with a rifle-shot from near their own village. 
Were they surrounded f 

licKinstry, at the close of a struggle with a 
warrior even more powerful than himself, and 
over whom he gained life and victorv by accident- 
ally driving the hunting-knife he bad borrowed 
from Captain Bragg— the only weapon he had 
wherewitn to attack or defend himself— throu|^h 
an eye, deep into his brain. He had slunk m, 
unnoticed by the excited Indians, and thus, seiz- 
ing his opportunity, had succeeded in again get- 
ting into his possession his unfailing nfle. So 
rejoiced was he at his success, that be Impulsively 
pointed it at the savages, and one of them leaped 
nigh in the air as tne bullet struck him. A 
moment later, the hunter whizzed the scalp-lock 
from his crown, as he bad from the warrior who 
had his gun. 

HcKinstry succeeded in crossing the creek, 
and was up the bluff before his presence was dis- 
covered ; out he refused to seek safety in flight 
until he bad fired the encampment. 

Tbe Indians, believing themselves in danger, 
ran from tbe valley and the village— warriors, 
chiefs, hunters, women and children— in the direst 
disorder. It was many days before they could 
persuade themselves they were far away from the 
reach of the death-dealing rifle. 

When, early on the foUowiog morning, it was 
ascertained that the Indians baa retired over the 
Coast Range of hills, thus leaving the path open 
northward for the smAll cavalcade, it resumed its 
ioumey to the Willamette, where, a few months 
later, Mary Hammond, now frilly restored to 
health, her gunshot wound having been neither 
deep nor dangerous, changed her name, with the 
full oonsent of her tawny-whiid:ered brother, to 
thai of Roberts. 

Perhaps, but for the chance shot of the Klamath 
aavage, those two would never have known how 
deeply they loved each other. 



Aa Wine- Vaster. 

Is THit meant aa a satire on a sound church- 
man f Let us hope not. When it shall be scan- 
dalous to enjoy and to appreciate a good glass of 
win^ things will have come to a pretty pass, and 
we shall aU have been condemned by the opera- 
tion of a permissive bill to drink ^*Bobar^' in 



secret, and be public hypocrites. It may be 
feared that the present generatioa scarcely under- 
stand tbe pleasure of ^* tasting" a glass of fine 
wine — that clear, amber, mellow, odorous vintage 
which employs the olfactoryand gustatory senses 
at once. Xet not those who are ignorant of such 
a delight condemn this connoisseur of the cellar, 
who, with the glass at his lips, lets the stream 
trickle gently over his tongue, and, as it fills the 
air with perfrime. murmurs, "Light, but very 
fine." It is indeed a tantalizing picture for 
hot weather ; but let not a censorious tongue be 
prompted by an envious heart. The worthy and 
temperate dignitary is not drinking, he is tasting 
—for the benefit of others, rather than for bis 
own delight. Excess has no place in such refined 
enjoymeots as his, and he wul ascend tbe cellar- 
stair without a stagger. 

Saved by a Baby. 

'* Will, Mrs. Bryant, you ought to be a happy 
woman, if ever there was one. I don't see as you 
have anything to ask for. An elegant house, 
charming grounds, horses, diamond, and the 
bestw handsomest husband in the world." 

** I notice that you put the husband last," said 
Mrs. Bnrant, with a littie sarcastic smile. 

** And if I do, it is the merest accident. I 
assure you I am far from underrating Charles 
Brvant.*' 

**I suppose so. No doubt you think well 
enough otCharley. I imagioe, though, that love 
baa a small share in your cat<^ry of the neces- 
sities of happiness." 

** Well^ perhaps there was a natural reason for 




bare walls and an empty larder. Cupid is a very 
plump littie fellow, eviaentiy accustomed to good 
living." 

'* Yes, you're right, Mr. Russel. One ought to 
be content with alt that I possess. Only tiiink. 

Sou can remember when I kept school in the 
ttie red schoolhouse, and boarded round." 

" Tes, and sang duets with Bob Sheffield. By- 
the-way. where ia Bob nowf" 

" In Crermany, I believe." 

** Has he never married V* 

** Not unless he has married since I have had 
news from him." 

** I wonder a littie at his old bachelorhood. If 
I remember right, he was an unusually fine young 
fellow." 

" Ton do remember right He was a fine feDow, 
and he has developed into a splendid man." 

'* Ah, you still remember him with interest, I 

«I do— and why shouldn't If I have known 
Bob from my babyhood. Our mothers used to 
gossip together over our cradles." 

" Oh, not the slightest reason, not the slightest 
reason in the world, why you shouldn't tase an 
interest in Mr. Sheffield; in fact, there's every 
reason why you should. As you say, you were 
babies together. It's very natural and beautiful 
that you should remember each other with regard. 
When the gentleman comes back, he'll probably 
choose some young lady who is a beauty and an 
heiress, and then we shall see some more happi- 
ness. It would be delightful to see two old 
friends cozily settled near each other." 

** I very much doubt Bob's marrying an heiress. 
Love, beauty and money very seldom go to- 
gether, and Bob never would marry without 
love." 

''That^B arery nice resolution to make, but a 
very expensive one to keep. However, if one can 
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afford it, if ■ all Terr well. Do 700 expect Mr. 
Sheffield borne soon ? 

** I have DO expectation whateyer on the sub- 
ject ;** and Mrs. Bryant besan to show a little im- 
patieoce tbroagh her good -breeding. 

** "Well, ril bid yon good-daj. I haye an en- 
gagement to dine with some fnends at the club 
at six, and it's five already. Good-day, Mrs. 
Bryant" 

l^retty little Fanny Bryant settled herself in the 
comer of a lounge, and beean thinking, in no 
very complimentary way, of per caller. "What 
does he mean by talking so constantly about Bob 
Sheffield ?" she said to herself. '* And then all that 
irony about my happiness and about marnring 
for loye. If he wasn't Charley's friend, I'd cut 
him altogether. I belieye I hate him cordially. 
I don't see how I could endure another half-hour 
with him. Heigh ho 1 this is a funny life. The 
happiest woman in the world. They all think so, 
and Ipught to be happy. My poor, sweet darling, 
my pet, my baby, if you hadn't died, perhaps I 
should be happier; Fm sure I should be better; 
for I'm not such a woman as I used to dream of 
being when I sauntered to school and home again, 
in the old long gone days. How Bob and I used 
to paint the future. Poor Bob. I sent him from 
me when he loyed me more than anybody eyer 
did or eyer will ;" and, restless with her thoughts, 
Mrs. Bryant rose and paced the room. 

"What's the matter? pining in her pretty 
oaffe t" 

" Ah, Charles, are you home f Isn't it early ?" 

** Rather ; but I suppose you're glad to see me. 
Good wiyes are always supposed to be glad at the 
return of their husbands.' 

" Why, of course I'm glad. Why shouldn't I 
be? Do you intend to go to Mrs. White's to- 
night r' 

"* Oh, I suppose 80. One may as well be yio- 
timized at Mrs. White's as elsewhere. We owe 
duties to society, and must pay them once in 
a while. I'd much rather go to the club, though." 

** Or stay at home with me — why don t you add 
that^jCharley?" 

** Well, to tell the truth, Fan. staying at home 
18 a little slow. And at the club there are always 
a lot of jolly good fellows, and we haye cards and 
songs, and the time goes off fast, you see." 

** And what do ^ou suppose 1 do to amuse 
myself in the meanume?" ^ 

** Y on ! Why, there' s enough to do, isn't there f 
I thought there was always enough for a woman 
to do. You can go out wheneyer you like. Hal 
is always ready to take you. He likes society, 
and I don't." 

** Well, we won't dispute the question; there's 
the dinner-bell. If we are to go out to-night, we 
must hurry, for Mrs. White's receptions are 
elaborate affairs, you know." 

Fanny Bryant was the prettiest woman in Mrs. 
White's brilliant rooms that eyening, and Mrs. 
White made a point of gathering beauty and in- 
tellect at her reunions. She wisoed them to be 
yery recherchi afiiprs, and they usually were; 
for, though neither a beauty nor a wit herself, 
the hostess possessed, to an admirable degree, 
the power to select and draw together congenial 
people. Consec|uently, her rooms were full, not 
too full, of artists and poets, trayelers and to- 
vans, and men and women whose elegant manners 
or beauty made them distinguished in the absence 
of more solid merits, fienry Russel never failed 
to attend Mrs. White's reunions. He was a man 
of the world, so-called, yery blati, yery perfect 
in his society demeanor, and yery particular about 
the fit of his coat. His necktie was always irre- 
proachable, his gloyes raTishing. his chau9tur$ 
maryelous, and his heart hard. He had been an 
aspirant to the honor of Fanny Bryant's hand. 



when she was Fanny Gage, and now did 
the pleasure to seek her society as often as pos- 
sible. 

" Ah," said he to a middle-aged matron^ ncsr 
whom he found himself, "fine eompanj boe 
to-night." 

" Possible, possible. No such societj* as there 
used to be wnen I was young; no such dress, 
either." 

"And no snch beauty, madame," Mod the 
diplomat, glancing at his companion's florid laoe. 

"Well, there's truth in that. I will iDtrodnee 
yon to my daughter Flora presently." 

" Ah, 1 should be delighted. Is sne in the roon 
now?" 

"Tes. she is talking with Mrs. Brynat. Tbe 
girl at ner left, in rose-colored silk and diamond 
earrings." 

"Indeed I Allow me to congratulate job. 'Whw, 
I don't know when I haye seen such a Ioto^ 
blonde. But where haye you kept her all tins 
time?" 

" She has been trarelinff in Enrope for the favt 
▼ear, with her uncle's umily. She met Hot 
Sheffield in Germany." 

"Is it possible? It is only to-day that I ws» 
talking of Mr. Sheffield with Mrs. Bryant." 

•« They were old friends, I beUeyef" 

" Oh, yes ; yery good friends, indeed I If I 
were little Fanny Bryant's husband, I should pre> 
fer Mr. Sheffiela to remain abroad.'' 

"What do you mean?" said the matron, now 
thoroughly aroused. 




And I fancy, too, that my lady don't eare so- 
much for her elegant establishment, now that it 
is all her own, as she thought she would when 
she was a country school-tesoher." 

"Very likely. I imagine that one's eoffia is- 
about the only thing that will proye to be an exact 
fit, and occasion no regrets, when one gets it. 
But why should Mr. Bryant fear the retom of Ifr. 
Sheffield ?" 

"Ob^ I was only trifling, Mrs. Hart! 7on 
know i'ye not the most exaggerated faith in wo- 
man, especially loyely woman ; but I meant no- 
thing in particular by that remark. Come — ^take 
me oyer to Miss Flora I" 

" One moment, Mr. Russel: inr daughter is en- 
gaged to be married to Mr. Sheffield, and he is in 
town— will be here to night, if possible." 

" In that case—snd Vm. sure it's a yery proba- 
ble case— I beg your pardon for my little joke; 
it was only a joke, I assure you. Mrs. Bryant is 
a most discreet woman, ana no doubt loyes htr 
husband to distraction. I'm sure she looks happy 
enough now ; only look at her." 

She was well worth looking at, as she stood by 
the piano, listlessly turning oyer some new mnaic^ 
her thoughts eridently far away. Fresh as a 
rose, with eyes at once bright and saucj, dark 
and serious, tender and loying, a complexion daz- 
zlingly pure, and hair whose chestnut warea 
rolled back from a low Greek forehead, she made 
a picture that one might well wish to linger orer. 
By her side Flora Hart made an excel&nt foiL 
Flora was nretty ; but what is prettiness by the 
side of sucn glowing, magnetic beauty as Mrs* 
Bryanf s ? A daisy by a deep-hearted rose would 
stand as good a chance of attention and admira- 
tion. 

Presently there waS a commotion at the piano, 
and Mrs. Bryant began to sing a low. tender loye- 
melody. The room was hushed, for her yoice 
was as sweet as her face, and eyery one listened 
with rapt attention till she finished. i 

"By Joye," said some one close behind mrs. 
Hart and Mr. Russel, " what a yoice I Is it^po^ 
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Bible thtt is Faany Gaffe? How she has devel- 
oped! Ah, Mrs. Hart, you here I And Mr. 
Basse], ?pon honor I , How are 7011. old fellow? 
It's a long time since Fre seen jtm/* 

"Well. Bob, rm*glad you're here. Flora is 
disconsolate without you. . I've just been telling 
Mr. Bussel here of your eogagemeut." 

Mr. Eussel Iras composing one of his polished 
speeches, but it was too late to use it, for, just as 
he o^ned bis mouth. Bob left unceremoniouslr, 
and m a twinkling was on the other side of ue 
room* 

" tio fond of her," said Mrs. ,Hart " Can't 
keepaway from her, you see." 

'^les, I see. If s plsin he's Terr fond of her. 
Excuse me, madame—I see an old friend !" And 
Russel wandered to a remote come^ muttering, 
as be went: " It's plain he's fond of somebody ; 
but I shouldn't wonder if it's a different person 
from the one old Madame Hart is thinkmg of. 
Ah, well ! society is a huge lie, any way ! We 
each play our part; I, as well as the rest. How- 
erer, rll keep my eye on you, Bob SheflBield, and 
you. Fanny Bryant Happiest woman in the 
world, indeed I As if a woman with a heart could 
be happy with Charley Bryant! Why, his pet 
horse ^occnpies more of hid thoughts than Lis 
wife." 

Bob Sheffield had been home a month, and a 

S)od deal of that time he had spent with Charley 
nrant. He had ridden with him. had lounged 
and talked politics with him, and had taken ois 
wife out to driTe at his special request. He was 

Sy, outwardly the best of |^od fellows ; but 
ere was mucn going on in his heart that ms set 
didn' t know of. Somehow, Flora Hart had grown 
terribly inupid of late. He didn't quite under- 
stand it. Hie used to think her verr sweet, and 
she was decidedly picturesque when uiey climbed 
mountains together. He remembered how she 
bad remindea him of Wertber's Charlotte, one 
day when they stoimed to lunch in a little Swiss 
cottage. That was the day he asked her to marry 
him. But it was yery different there in that poetic 
atmosphere. In the full glare of New York so- 
ciety, she seemed quite another person, a mere 
weed when he had thought her a flower. Well, 
that was his mistake— no other person's. He 
would bear the consequences, and not be a baby. 
There was Fanny Bryant— but he mustn't think 
of her. 'It was too late for that. She herself had 
sent him from her. If she had been true to her 
heart — it might all have been different. Life is a 
bore, any way • it won't last long, that's a com- 
fort. 

JL ijese were the tbjbuffhts that turned themselyes 
oyer and oyer in l3ob Sheffield's mind day after 
day, while he was boating, driying, loungiuff in 
Mrs. Hart's drawing-room, winding worstea for 
Flora, or walking with that ^ouns uidy, and set- 
ting all the girls of her set wild yath enyy. 

In the meantime, Fanny Bryant had her own 
thoughts. She was beginning to hate her beauti- 
ful home, and all the luxuries for which she had 
sold her liberty. 

" Teffj told, that is the word," she said again 
and agam to nerself, as she looked around at the 
tokens of the bargaio. ''But it was my own 
choice— deliberate choice. Why should I com- 
plunf Nobody, forced me to marry Charles 
Bryant. I am a fdd to pine for what I cannot 
haye. I asked for money, and I haye money : and 
1 ought to be contented. I will be contentea." 

But the will has a hard time of it, when it is 
arrayed a^nst a great strong heart, and Mrs. 
Bryant didn't take account of all tne adyerse 
forces when she said, " I will." If she had, she 
would haye said^ " I won't," when Bob Sheffield 
asked her to dnye, one exquisite June eyening. 
K*tnre is always on the side of the heart, and so. 



as they rode silently along a quiet country road, 
the moonlieht, the soft pure sky, the stars, the 
tranquil, seducing languor of the night, all com- 
binea to make these two forget that there was 
anybody in the world but themselyes. 

For a long time not a word was spoken. At 
last, Bob said : 

" Fanny, can you imagine anytking more ter- 
rible than this life we are liying r' 

"No, Bob, I cannot." 

"Is it our duty to go on with this falsehood t 
Is it my duty to marry Flora Hartt" 

" Can it be your duty to marry where you do 
not loye f" 

" It seems to me that it cannot be. And you, . 
Fanny— is it ** 

" Stop," said the lady ; " don't say any more. 
I understand you. We won't discuss duty any 
more to-nieht. It only spoils our ride." \ 

Neyertheless, while Fanny Bryant spoke thus 
curtly, she "was deciding in ner own mind that it 
was neither Bob's duty to marry without loye, 
nor her dut;r to liye wiuout loye. 

"Tm going in the country lor a week,'* said 
she to her husband the next morning, as he went 
Out to business. 

" All right; be a good girl," and he kissed her 
carelessly, and went down-town. .*, 

"For a week," she murmured ; "yes.' for many 
weeks. I haye decided. I will go and liye alone. 
I will neyer see Bob Sheffield aoain. But neither 
will I act this constant lalsebood. I am not 
stronff enouffh— it ypU kill me." 

Before nient, Mrs. Bryant was a hundred miles 
away from ner city-home, in a little farmhouse, 
where Fanny Gage bad once liyed a simple, happy 
country girl. 7 

"I'ye somethinfT to eliow yon," said the good 
aunt, who liyed there, and who receiyed her with 
joyful surprise. " Come with me : I can't even 
wait for you to take off your bonnet." 

Fanny followed Aunt Ruth to the large east 
bedroom, where her mother died, when she was a 
child, long ago. 

" See here, Fanny. What do you think of 
this: and the darling has no mother V 

What did Fanny think t 

She thought there was a crib — a yery unlikely 
thing to be in Aunt Ruth's bedroom — and she 
thought she neyer saw such a charming baby as 
the one that nestled there on the pillow, one bttle. 
rosy hand hnd bare arm thrown out oyer the 
dainty coyering. 

"Why, aunt." she said, surprise written all 
oyer her face, "where did you get this baby?" 

" Sit down, and I'll tell you. You remember 
Rose Hawley ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, you know she was the prettiest girl in 
the country round. Two years VLgo^ she married 
an artist, a fine yoang fellow, but poor as he 
could well be, ana sick at that. Rose had no- 
thing—in fact, she liyed at seryice the last ^ear 
before she was married. They went to the city: 
lived in a garret. The husband, discourased and 
worn out, died, and Rose dragged herself home, 
to die also, as it proyed. She had no home, and 
I let her come here. Now, you kpow the history 
of the baby. A short one, you see. What do 
you think of the darling !" 

" I think I'd like her for my own. Will you 
giye her to me, aunty f Don't you see how much 
she looks like my lost baby V* 

" Yes, Fanny. I noticed the resemblance th« 
moment I first* saw the child." 

" But can I haye her for my yery ^wn t" 

" I don't know, Fanny. I shall need to think 
twice before I answer." said Aunt Ruth, gravely. 

"I know, aunty^ wnat yon are thinking about. 
You doubt my ability to oring up a child tndy. 
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find petce where I used to be so peaceful; but 
now I want to take the baby, and go back, and 
Uj to do mr duty. Do yon think jou can trast 
me, annty r' 

"Tea, Fanny; I can trust any woman who is 
capable of self-control, and you proye yourself at 
this moment able to govern yourself. I think my 
baby will be safe in your hands, and you can do 
much better for her than 1 can. Now, yon had 
better take ofi' your bonnet, and hare some tea." 

'* I haven't been so happy since 1 was a little 

Sri," said Fanny, as, with the baby in her armiL 
e sat in the low doorway of the old house, and. 
looked out on the four-o' docks in the border. 

" And you thought you would find peace hercL" 
replied Aunt Butb, *' because you used to be 
peaceful. Peace has no abiding-place, Fanny, 
except in the strone, pure heart You are on the 
way to it now ; ana as (or love, there is yerr little 
of ft in the world ; and what there is, yon will find 
guarded by duty, if you find it at all.'' 

**rm sure you are right, aunty," said Fanny, 
hugging the baby. 



Through the TnniieL 

Davot, Miss Wolfenstein's pet ^ony, stood 
■addled at the door of Birchlands, waiting for his 
mistress to come forth. 

When she came out on the terrace, in her 
plumed ewp. she looked like what she was, the 
heiress of Birchlands. She came down . t^e steps, 
her riding-skirt over her arm, buttoning her 
gauntlets, and talking with the servant at her 
side, who listened attentively. 

'* Cut some Hamburg grapes, and a boui^uet for 
the table, Adolphe ; and serve dinner precisely at 
three." 

Adolphe bowed. 

** Miss Vera will ako want some smilaz and tea- 
roses for her hair. Be punctual, now, and have 
everything as it should be." 

Adolphe promised. 

Miss Wolfenstein placed her slender boot in his 
nand, and leaped ligbtly into the saddle. Dandy 
champed his silver bit, and curveted daintily 
away. 

Two beautiful eves watched Miss Kate Wolfen- 
stein ride down tne avenue — ^the eyes of Kate's 
young hidf-sister, Vera Tane. Her nair clustered 
In gold upon her white shoulders ; her face was 
as fair as a lily. Her lovely eyes were blue as 
sapphires, and the tiny coraf fastening the white 
wrapper at the swelling throat was less red than 
the dainty, pouting mouth. 

** She may bring her hideous old doctor here I" 
■be cried. ** I will never, never marrv him !" 

There was a knock at the door. She tamed, 
and opened \i. There stood Adolphe, smelling of 
all the hothouse odors. 

"Here are some flowers for your hair, Miss 
Tane." 

Vera took the Aragrant burden, shut the door 
on Adolphe, and tossed the smilaz and tea-roses 
« into a fragrant heap upon the floor. 

'*I won't wear them! Til strain my hair all 
back into a knot, and put the ugliest weed I can 
find in it! And Til wear a red dress, which 
makes me look blowzy, and call for three plates 
of roast beef. Fll make him hate me I" 

After this second petulant outburst. Vera looked 
at herself in the mirror, which had the effect of 
making her better-natureid. 

** Poor Tom ! my temper will be spoiled, before 
he gets me. I used to oe amiable — I did, truly! 
But Kate— why need she be so exasperating? I 
never, never will marry that disagreeable old 
miser. Doctor Balch I" 



Vera sank upon an ottoman, and dropped 
chin in her hands meditatively. 

<« Company to dinner! Why can't / inrfte 
company* Why can't i invite Tom and his sis- 
ter t I know it's Kate's house ; but Wb mr honas ! 
Papa conditioned in his will that I was always to 
have my home here. Now, if Tom were here to 
dinner, it would put the old doctor all out. And 
I shouldn't mind— I shouldn't be bored a bit^ 1 
could only look at Tom. J will do HI Tbey 
shall be invited. Vm seventeen years old, and 
ought to have som« independence. Here goes !^ 

She scratched off a hUlet^ and flew down-stsira 
to find a servant. Adolphe was waylaid in tbs 
dining-room. 

" Here^ Dolph, take this over to HiUview, wHh 
the carnage, and bring Mr. Dansford and Miss 
Margaret home to dinner." 

Dolph stared, hesitated, smiled, Imt obeyed. 

Three hours later Vera drasMd, and disnn- 
ingly. Pretty soon wheels ground on the gravd 
of the avenue, and a tall young man and a enarm- 
ing young ladjr got out -of the carriage, Tom 
Dansford and his sister, visitors at a neigbboiiag 
homestead, and Yera's favorites. 

She had hardly time to exult before Kate and 
the doctor were tnere. 

Misi Wolfenstein felt herself outwitted. She 
had no objection to Tom Dansford for a hnsbaad 
for her young sister, only that Tom was poor. 
He was of g^>d family, and faultless cfaarsctcr, 
yet Kate considered it Uie most unfortunate thia^ 
m the world when he and Vera fell in loye witA 
each other. Vera was pretty, and ought to bavs 
an establishment of her own ; and as it was not 
too late yet, Kate determined to secure it. 

Doctor Felix Balch, the family physiciaiu worth 
a hundred thousand dollars, was old and ugly: 
but men at sixty are usually old and ugly, and 
the handsomestyoung 'man must be sixty. If he 
live so long. He would make Vera a good hus- 
band, establish her in a luxurious home: and 
forthwith Kate began to talk about the delights of 
being an old man's darling. 

Vera scorned the suggestion. She curled her 
red lips, and tossed her dainty head irith most 
ominous determination. 

She had never been ill in her life ; bnt Kate 
contrived to suffer from some conventional mal- 
ady, and the doctor was called often to Birofa- 
lands. He would gladly have wooed the UUle 
beauU^; but Vera elevated her charming nose, 
and figuratively turned her back on him when- 
ever be addressed her. At every opportunity she 
saw Tom Dan^ord, who, though a resident of 
New York, contrived to have business in the 
neiehborbood of Birchlands frequently. 

Thus matters stood when our story opens, and 
Kate went to meet the doctor, with whom she had 
arranged to dine — the gentleman, in spite of 
his sixty years, being a confirmed pedestrisn, 
walking his ten miles with the greatest ease. 
Their conversation, as they approached Birch- 
lands. chiefly concerned Vera. Arrived, they 
found all their little plans outwitted by the pre- 
sence of the detested Dansford and his sister. 

But Miss Wolfenstein was polite — icily poUte, 
it is true ; but Tom, who understood the posltioD 
'of affairs, did not mind that, and Miss Margaret^ 
who adored Tom, endured tne situation for his 
sake. 

Tom contrived to get a few words alone with 
Vera, and had the satisfaction of hearing her de- 
clare that she would never, never marry that 
detested old doctor. When the guests had de- 
parted, Vera ran away to her chamber. 

Kate, too, retired to her dressing-room, and 
meditated. She did more than meditate— ahe 
walked the floor, and worked herself into a pas* 
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**I win not be eonqvered bja ebild'i obiti- 
naoj ! I am planoinff tor her sood, and sbe shall 
not balk me I That detested Dansford, with his 
I poTertj and assurance — I hate the Terj sight of 
Lis ezasperatinel^ handsome face I How snail I 
separate them—nun and Vera t 1 would not hesi- 
tate to do anjftking to fret him oat of the way. 
All is fair in lore and war. It is, perhaps, un- 
wise to oppose them," she continued. " If 1 were 
to play at oeing Dansford't friend, I could better 
get m J hands at the root of the matter." 

Not to seem too harsh, she said, next day : 

** Vera, if tou want to see Tom Dansford^ I am 
willing jou should invite him here for a yisit of a 
fortnight^with his sister, of course. I haye 
hetfd of your seeing him nere, there, and ererj- 
where, and making - j6urself conspicuous by re- 
ceiTing his attentions. I do not want you to dis- 
grace yourself. Tour home is the proper place 
to see genUemen ; you can inyite him here."^ 

Vera could hardly beliere her ears. 

** She thinks, when I know Tom better, that I 
won't like him. Umph !" she added. 

Miss Wolfenstein wrote the note herseir, inrit- 
ing the objectionable suitor to Birchlands. 

Two days later the Dansfords came. There 
were also other risitors, and Tom, who could sing 
a Uttle, play a little, read French and German a 
little, riae, driye, understood all games, and was 
an adept at getting up charades, tableaux, and 
prirate theatricals, was the life of the company. 

Tom and Yera were happy, and Kate watched, 
plotted and planned. 

To persuade Tom Dansford that she was his 
friend was simply impossible. He was too wary 
for that. He to(d Vera that her sister " smiled. 
Mid smiled, and was a villain yet." And they 
laughed, and embraced each other, and hardly 
cared what the future brought, they were so 
happy in the present. 

Kate's face, when she sat meditating in her 
dre8sing>>room, looked dangerous. She bad meant 
to get a hold on Tom Dansford, and she bad none. 
His independence enraged her. But she did not 
mean to oe conquered. 

Tom Dansford came in from the billiard-room, 
where he had held a long-contested game with 
two other guests of Birchlands, and found Miss 
Wolfenstein reading in the library. 

** Do you know wnere Vera is^ "Miss Kate V* 

^ She has gone to the village in the carriage." 

" To Knox ?" 

*' No ; to Barham Comers." 

"She engaged to play a game of croquet at 
lundown." . 

** She will be back very soon now. Sl^e is pro- 
bably more than half waiy home. If you go and 
nffeet her, she will take yon up for the return." 

For once Tom Dansford was duped. 




with the road. Will you tell me which way, 
please?" 

Kate rose, went to the window, and pointed out 
the direction. 

" In about ten minutes from the time you pass 
the Knox gaideboard, you will reach the railroad 
tunnel." She paused— her voice changed slightly. 
"After you have gone through, you will need no 
farther directions." 

•• Thanks !" 

The young man went away gayly. Miss Wolf- 
enstein watched him go down the avenue with a 
pale cheek. 

" I am not responsible for what may happen," 
she said. 

After passing the road to Knox, Tom came in 
light of the tunnel. Just then he felt a particle 
of gravel in his boot. 



He stopped, pulled it off, gave the boot a vigon- 
ous shake, put it on, found the pebble not yet 
dislodged, and was forced to make a second exa- 
mination. 

At length the pebble fell out, and, regretting 
the five minutes' lost, Tom dragged on the trou- 
blesome boot, and hurried toward the tunneL 

Suddenly a train thundered past him. It dis- 
appeared within the tunneL 

He watched it go, noticing, for the first time, 
that two serpentine tracks led into the chasm, 
and that a space barely wide enough to accommo- 
date the passing of two locomotives was all there 
was within. 

The up-train had hardly disappeared within the 
tunnel, when a heavily fireighted express train 
came rushing out. 

TJu train* hid pasted in iJU tunnel/ But for 
the pebble in his ooot, which had detained him, 
he would have been in the tunnel. 

He stood still, with an ashen face. 

'* I cannot see Vera just now," he muttered ; 
an^ taming about, he returned to Birchlands. 

Miss Wolfenstein was not in the library, but he 
found her in the garden. 

When she saw Tom coming toward her, she 
■tared as if she beheld a ghost. 

What he said to her, I do not know, but from 
that hour he was her master. 

He married Vera, and she dared not oppose 
him. 

Two years afterward Kate married Doctor 
Balch. and went abroad. She had grown nervous 
— could not sleep— said that the sound of the 
trains at Barham Comers wakened her; and so 
she went to France for her health. 
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Boyd Clinton's Stratagem. 

I WAS nineteen years old, and had been be- 
trothed to Carlton Hill for nearly a year, when 
my father told me that be also contemplated 
matrimony — was, in fact, upon the point of oeing 
married to a lady he baa met in Germany, when 
we were traveling the previous year. 

*'I missed you sorely, Gertrade," he said, 
'* when you were so much with Carlton. There, 
dear 1 you need not flush up in that way I I love 
Carlton as a son, and heartily rejoice in your en- 
gagement, since you could not love Boyd Clin- 
ton!" 

•« Papa I" 

" Yes, yes I Forbidden subject, I know. Girls 
never can tell a really worthy man. Carlton is 
handsome, fine hair, white teeth, and all the rest 
of it. But when you look for a man of brain, a 
genius— really a genius in bis profession — a ster- 
ring man in every way, where will you find a 
second Boyd Clinton t And as for looks, he has 
the most magnificent physique, the most soul-lit 
eyes and noble brow lever saw. Worth a dozen 
dancing dandies — well, there, there t What were 
we talking about, deart" 

I was too much accustomed to my father's ab- 
sent-minded habit and enthusiasm about his pet 
pupil in the healing art, Boyd Clinton, to even 
smile, as I replied : 

'* You were talking about the future Mrs. Byer- 
ton, papa." 

*' Yes, yes ! You see, dear, Carlton will return 
from £urope in October, and when you are mar- 
ried, I shall be very lonely ; so. as I said, 1 have 
asked Camilla Miles to be my wife."' 

<*CamiUaMUesr' 

*' Yes, deart Don't you remember hert She 
was govemess to those two ugly children of 
Fannie Lee's. I saw a great deal oif her, when we 
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were in Beriio, though I sappote 70a ictrcelT 
■otio«d her. We mre to he married 00 the tenth 
of next month. Dear, dear ! I mustso 1 I have 
a conaultation with Boyd at noon. Will joa tee 
about Camilla's rooms, and aU that, Qertyt" 
. "Certainlj, IwiUr 

" I am sore von will like her, when 70a remem- 
ber her, dear V* 

Remember her I Hj father left me to mj mem- 
ories, and, siek at he«i, I passed them in reWew. 
First, I saw a woman, not jet thirtj, of most 
superb beantj, tall, statelj, jet mceful, with a 
clear, pale olire complexion, classic features, and 
large ejes— ah, I shuddered as I recalled those 
ejes! Soft, tender, melting, at one moment, 
flashinff with enthusiasm the next; but in un- 
guarded moments, in anger, full of an ctU light, 
a malignant fire, that spoke ill for their possess- 
or's enemies or opponents. Another memorj 
recalled to me a oonrersation with little Minnie 
Lee, who, frightened, shuddering with pain and 
terror, confided to me some of the mjsteries of 
the schoolroom and nurserj, where the fashion- 
able, heartless mother left the little girls to Ca- 
milla's sole care. Cruelties so refined, thej 
seemed impossible in their malice, directed against 
children. A pet canary poisoned, a fsTorite kit- 
ten strangled, the ohildrs own sunnj curls cut otf 
in disfiguing fashion, food thej detested forced 
uDon the girts, after a course of starvation. And 
when I spoke to Fannie, she laughed lightlj, and 
said children alwajs imagined theihseiTes mar- 
tjTs, and she had perfect confidence in Camilla. 

But the most virid memorj was a scene I wit- 
nessed Irom mj bedroom-window. It was earlj 
morning, and I could see Camilla Miles pacioe up 
and down the lonff porch that ran across the front 
of the hoteL I thought then I had nerer seen a 
more beautiful woman than she was in her morn- 
ing-dress, with a large, soft, white mantle wrapped 
over her glossr black hair, mnd around her tall, 
lithe fiffure. There was a smiJe upon her lip, a 
tender light in her eves, as if some pleasant 
thoueht kept her oompanv. 

Suddenljr there sprang from one of the windows 
a small white doff, who fiew at the ladj, barkine 
yociferously, and springing around ner as if 
searching for a place for his teeth. In one of 
these bounds he caught his paw in her dress, and 
made a long, unsightly rent. In a second there 
swept over the fair face a crimson fiush, and the 
smiling ejes were fairly demoniac in their fbrj. 
She stooped, and caognt the doe in her slender, 
gracetul bands, and. despite its nmntic struggles, 
choked it till it was lifeless. Then, tossing it over 
the railing of the porch^ she resumed her walk, 
the great eyes softening till thej smiled their rare, 
tender loox again. 

And it was this woman, this smiline, beautifhl 
fiend, that my father meant to marrjl Too well 
I knew woras of mine would be vain. It was 
quite probable that, during my most earnest ap- 
peal, mj father's mind would be wandering oyer 
some new field of scientific research, and he would 
saj, **Yes, jesi You are quite right!" with- 
out baying heard one word from me. It was an- 
other proof of the woman's wonderful power of 
will, that she had won the absent-mindea student 
from his books and professional interests, to bow 
to her charms, and laj his fortune at her feet. 

That was the bait, 1 thought, bitterlj. Had mj 
dear father been poor, as well as old, I had had 
no stojpmother. ]3ut he was yerj wealthj, with a 
luxunous home, carriage, and all the comforts 
monej brings, and Camilla Miles was a poor 
goyemess. 

We had been yerj happj, papa, Bojd Clinton, 
and L before that momentous European trip, 
when I had met Carlton Hill, and papa, Camilla 
Milee. We were united bj strong bonds of affec- 



tion and eonstant intereonrse, and, althovgh I 
was then ignorant of this, papa and Bojd hoped 
we should nave a still nearer and daarer tie. 1 



was still so jonuffp that Bojd had spoken no word 
of love to me, ana it was onlj when Carlton Hffl 
won mj heart, that I learned the secret of Boj^s 
loye and hope, from papa's outspoken dSsappoint- 
ment. 

We, Bo^d and I, had been nnea^ about papa 
for some tune, before the trip to Europe was pro- 
posed. Twiee he had been attacked with a apaaoi 
at the heart, so violent that it seemed to threaten 
instant death. Aftor the second one he gmre np 
his large practice to Bojd^ onlj oocadonallr 
assisting at a consultation or m an operation, and 
then, oppressed by the weariness of this new lei- 
sure^ arranffed to take me to Europe for a year. 

We had been at home several monthi| when the 
conversation recorded above occurred. I had 
known of Fannie Lee's return to New Tork, and 
m J father had made two or three hurried tripe te 
that citj since, but 1 had not anticipated Mioh 
news as had greeted me. 

Having mj orders, however, I immediatalj 
proceeded to make onr home attractive for cor 
new inmate. Mj mother's rooms were opened, 
and I instantlj resolved to remove all her enr- 
roundings to my own apartments. I had never 
seen her, but I knew she was, like mjseU^ a 
blonde, verj smaU and slight. The whitee ~ 
blues of her room would never suit Camilla's 
nette beautj, and I discarded them at once. 

Our home, Rje Hill, as it was called, was on 
the Hudson, three miles from the village of T— . 
where we took trains or boats for New York. B 
was an easy task to have the rooms put In order, 
refurnished and upholstered bj the beat New 
York upholsterers and cabinet-ware dealnns, and 
I was glad of the press of business, to take np nsj 
time and thoughts. 

Two or three times, in mv trips to New York, I 
called upon Miss Miles, and was most gracioaalT 
received, and I dutifuUv purchased a superb pair 
of diamond earrings for a wedding-gift. F re- 
member being unpleasantlj impressed bj bar 
asking me, in one of our interviews, if mj mother 
had not left me monej. 

I replied rather shortlj in the aiBnnative. 

"Quite enouffh, I have been informed," she 
said, smilinglj, "* for jou to maintain a handsome 
establishment of jour own." 

"Quite enough. I shall probably live in New 
York after mj marriage, as Mr. Hill wishes to 
reside with his mother, wno is widowed." 

"Ah, jes 1 Your dress is lovelj. Gertrade^ I 
wish I could wear those delicate colors, but thsj 
only suit such fairj-like blondes as jonrself." 

Her flatterj never conciliated me, but I was 
resolved to try to love mj father's wire, so I eom- 
plimentod her beantjin return, and took mj leave 
with flving colors. 

There was a grand wedding. Fannie Lee was 
not unwillins to put the wife of the rich Doctor 
Rjertou under obligations, and insisted upon 
siving her a wedding. Papa, acting upon a bint 
from me, had sent a four-fijrured bank-note an- 
onjmouslj to the fair brBe-elect, and I had 
liberallj contributed to the trousseau. 

Was she not papa's choice, to he his companion 
when I was in m j own happ j home f I resolntelj 
strangled all mj misgivinffs, and entered into the 
preparations as if mj tntnre stepmother had 
been mj own choice. 

Mrs. HilL Cariton's mother, kindlj consented 
to make a visit to Rje Hill, and keep me company 
during the wedding-tour, and I gladly embraced 
the opportunitj to trj to win the love of mj 
future mother-in-law. 

The daj before the wedding, escorted br Bojd 
Clinton, who claimed an elder brother'a piaee in 
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mj bMrt which wai gUdlyjnmiitod him, I went 
to New York, to remain with Ommiila till after 
the ceremonj. 

As we entered Hri. Lee's drawins-room. Ca- 
milla adranoed to meetns, and I introduced Boyd. 
I can nerer forget his face, as be bent in greeting, 
and spoke a few conrteous words. He was Terj 
pale, and a tronbled look rested in his lam eyes ; 
but what struck me was a curious, sbrinling ex- 
pression, such as we see upon children's faces 
when they look in the cages of wild animals they 
know would tear them limb from limb could tbey 
escape. The look was fleeting, gone almost in- 
stanllj, but later, when Camilla left us, Boyd 
asked me, abruptly : 

** GeHy, when does Mr. Hill return f" 

" In October." 

" Nearly two months. Doctor Byerton and his 
bride will be gone, how long?" 

"PiTe or SIX weeks." 

He looked down at me, and his eyes grew rery 
pitiful and tender, while he took my hand for a 
moment in his own. 

*'LitUeGerty," he said, genUy— 'Mittle sister 
Gerty, if you ever need a friend besides your 
father, or your husband, will you come to me?" 

••You know I wUL Boyd." 

** Yes I God erer bless and guard you, Gerty !" 
and he went from me with the saddest race I had 
erer seen him wear. It depressed me all day. 

" Boyd mistrusts Camilla, as I do," I thought. 
"Yet after all, how can she harm me? Carlton 
will Se here soon, and if she makes my home 
miserable, I will go to Mrs. Hill's till I am married. 
She wishes it." 

I cannot write of the excitement and whirl of 
the next day. The bride was superb in moire, 
point lace and diamonds, and papa was bis digni- 
ne^ gentle self, never once lapsing into dream- 
land, as Boyd and I bad feared he would. 

Ererything "went off" splendidly, and I was 
tired and sleepy when the carriage deposited Mrs. 
Hill and mys^ at Rye Hill. 

September was nearly three weeks old when 
the "happy pair" came home. Mrs. Hill bad 
left me in the morning, exacting a {)romi8e that I 
would make her home mine, if Camilla drore me 
from my own, and I received my father and his 
wife iu the afternoon. 

There was no need of my running away at that 
time, at all erents. My stepmother was quietly 
affectionate in her greeting, and took her position 
as mistress of the bouse gracefully and easily, 
without any jarring airs of superiority, according 
me all the priTileges of an only daughter, with no 
assumption of m;^ rights. She was, or professed 
to be, charmed with her priTSte rooms, with the 
new drawing-room furniture, with the boudoir I 
had fitted up especially to enhance her rich, dark 
beauty ; she praised my housekeeping, and left 
me nogrouna for a murmur. 

I found my former miftgiyingi fading awar as 
the days passed by. The same fascinauons that 
had won mv father's heart were winning mine, 
when a crushing blow fell upon us. 

It was the oay Carlton Hill was expected to 
return. I had taken especial pains with my dress, 
and was standing in the front porch, waiting for 
the oltrriage to return from toe station, when 
screams rang through the bouse, wild, startled, 
piercing shnelcs, that betokened some horrible 
calami^. Tbey came i^m my father's library, 
and I ran toward the door, meeting the serrants 
hurrying fh>m all points. 

We opened the door. Mt father aat in his ac- 
customed seat, hia pen in bis hand, but bis head 
thrown back, bis form rigid and cold in death. 
Kneeing be«ide him, his wife was wildly pouring 
out ti[kOse fearful, piercing screams. Whether 
9be had loTod him or no^ Camilla had been a 



tender, affectionate wife, and her terror and grief 
at his sudden death were sincere and riolent, 
though brief. 

I cannot dwell upon that hour. Cariton came. 
Boyd was summoned from the Tillage, and 
to their faithful affections eferything was in- 
trusted. Mri. Hill came to us in the morning, 
and proTed a kind and useful friend in our need. 
It was her care that prorided mourning, attended 
to domestic duties, and soothed, if she could not 
comfort, the first keen sorrow. We had grown 
calmer when we returned fh>m the ftmeriu. and 
Boyd informed us it was necessary we should go 
to the library to hear Mr. Morris, papa's lawyer, 
read his will. 

Camilla sat beside me, and took my band in her 
own, as we listened. Stripped of legal techni- 
calities, the will was as follows : 

" To his dear friend and pupil, Boyd Clinton, 
my father left ten thousand dollars ; to his beloved 
wife, Camilli^ be left fifty thousand ; and the re- 
mainder of his property, amountingto about one 
hundred thousand, he left to me. The house was 
to be mine until I married, and then revert to my 
stepmotber unless she also married, when it 
became mine again. In case of my death or 
Camilla's, without children, the property of the 
deceased was to revert to the survivor." 

This, in substance, was my father's wilL Ca- 
milla drew her hand from mine as the lawyer read, 
and a look of disappointment and rage gathered 
in her wonderful eyes. Vailing them ouickly, she 
listened with drooping lashes UU the nnal words, 
and then swept fiom tne room. 

It was long, long after that, Bovd told me that 
amongst mjr fathers papers was found a draft of 
a second will, dated the week before bis death, 
leaving everything, unconditionally, to his second 
wife, stating' that my mother's fortune would keep 
me independent. That this will was never put 
into legal form and signed, was doubtless due to 
my father's sadden death, and that my step- • 
mother believed it had been made legal I am 
convinced, remembering her manner when the 
first will was read. 

It was a precious comfort to me, in the first 
months of our mourning, that Carlton was at 
home. He came frequently from New York^ 
often spending several days in 4he village, and 
giving me all nis time. Camilla was always gra- 
cious to him. She had accepted my offer to 
remain at Rye Hill during the year of mourning, 
and, of course, to remain there alter my marriage 
made the house her own. That one involuntary 

fiance she had given me, when she heard I was 
eiress to the largest portion of my father's 
estate, was the only tokeg she ever gave of being 
either surprised or annoved by the fact. She was 
always kind. I can hardly credit my own memory 
noWj when I recall her unvarying tenderness to 
me m those days. I was very smaU, while she 
was tall and strong. It was a favorite habit of 
hers to nestle me In her arms, sitting in a deep 
armchair, and toy with my short curls. It sickens 
me to recall how her long slender fingers, strong 
as steel, and gracefully pliable, used to caress my 
throa^ knowug, as I do now, what was in her 
heart, 

I have not before mentioned Camilla's voiocu 
One of her chief recommendations as a governess 
had been her musical ability and culture, and her 
rich contralto voice was as powerful to charm as 
her face and manner. I could sing only in a 
rather faint soprano, and was but too glad to 
resign my place upon the music-stool to my step- 
mother. So it came to be a matter of course for 
the long Winter evenings to be passed in music 
— CamUla singing or playing, wnile I sat under 
the shade-lamp, busy about some feminine fancy- 
work. 
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I loved Carlton with sach trastine lore, had 
^ren him such perfect contideoce, tnat I never 
noted bow enraptared he was with this witching 
voice. 1 never watched him when the siren charm 
of the great dark eyes drew him from my side. 
He was several years younger than Camilla, and 
was my betrothed lover. As soon should I have 
mistrusted mv own dead mother as the beautiful 
woman who ailed her place. 

So. blind, loving, happy when not sorrowing for 
the aead, I lived out the Winter, and June found 
Camilla and I planning again for wedding-festivi- 
ties in October. 

I have said but little of Boyd Clinton during 
these months of Winter and Spring; but he was 
our frequent visitor, ever our kindest friend and 
•counselor, standing truly in the place of a brother 
to me. if he still retained his old mistrust of 
Camilla, he seemed to have put it aside, and 
rested content in our apparent affection for each 
other. 

There came to us a bright June day, when sun- 
shine, Qowers and air seemed holding high car- 
nival, and we four, Camilla, Boyd, Carlton and I, 
made a little family picnic, going in Boyd's sail- 
boat to a spot where we often had gone botaniz- 
ing, and spending a long day in the woods. It 
was dusk when we reached home, and as we sat 
in the drawing-room, Camilla suddenly exclaimed : 

**Gerty, you are tanned, till your skin is as 
dusky as my own ! It does not suit vour blue 
eves and fair hairt What shall we do? Doctor 
Clinton, have you no cosmetic to bring back the 
pearls and roses V* 

" I have one," Boyd said ; ** but it is not a safe 
lotion for a dressing-table.'^ and as he spoke, 1 
saw that he was watching Camilla's face intentlv. 

** Not safe 1" said Carlton ; " is it explosive V^ 
■ "It is a harmless lotion," said Boyd; **bnt, 
taken internally, it is a deadly poison, not very 
swift in action, not very disgusting in taste, leav* 
ing not a trace behind, but subtle and sure." 

Not once did his eyes move from Camilla's face 
as he spoke. 

" Horrid stuff!" she said, lighUy. <' I would 
use none of it, Gerty." 

** No ; time will wear away my brown mask," I 
laidL and the subject was dropped. 

We were all weary, and at an early hour our 

Saests left us, and I went to my room, supposing 
amilla foUowed my example. But, as I sat at 
my window, I heard her voice in the garden 
below, and then— then — Carlton's. I could not 
speak or stir. Carlton, mv Carlton, was pleading 
for her love, her heart, giving her such vows of 
devotion as ne had never offered to me, though he 
wooed me tenderly. It was evident that no such 
torrent of maddening, intoxicating worship had 
ever stirred his heart as was now poured forth. 

"Hush!" Camilla said, in that low, rich voice 
of hers; "I must not listen I Yon are Gert/s 
promised husband." 

** Did yon think of that !" he cried, *' when von 
-.made me love you? Did I not try to be faithful ? 
Yon have won all mv heart— dare you tell me you 
have given nothing r' 

** Dear friend," she said, '* do not f&rce me to 
expose my own weakness. I can never play a 
traitor's part to the child in my care." 

" But you love me?" he cried, rapturouslj. 

" I love vou !" she sighed, and a turn in the 
walk carried their voicesrar away from me. 

Sick, stunned and despairing, I crept to my 
bed, and lay for hours trying to realize the bitter, 
mortifying truth. Carlton bad ceased to love me 
— my rather was dead 1 Life looked dark for the 
future, still some stranse instinct in my heart 
seemed to tell me all gladness was not yet gone. 
In the long, dreary night, I probed mj love for 
Cariton, and learned tlutt there were depths in m j 



affection he had never touched. His haDdsovoe 
face, his winning tongue, had captivated my girt- 
ish fancv ; but the woman-heart slept yet, aaa hit 
love had not roused it to life. 

The next day, I was duU. Hy head ached, and 
I pleaded fatigue as an excuse to reouun in my 
room. In the morning^, Camilla drove to thfe 
village upon some shopping errand, and I did not 
see her again, until we met at dinner. I retired 
early^ though I was siire Cariton would spend the 
evening. 

The next morning, while I was dressing, my 
stepmother brought a cup of coffee to my room. 

*^ Try if this will not make you feel brigitter,'' 
she said. ** I hate to see yon so depressed. Wliat 
is it troubles vou ?" 

** Nothing !" I answered, drinking the cofTee, to 
avoid further words. 

" WUl you go with me to New Tork? I win 
return in the two-o'clock boat. Mr. Hill will 
escort us." 

** 1 do not feel equal to the trip to-day," I said, 
and she urged me no more. 

I saw her drive away, with a strange indiffw- 
ence, considering the fact that Carlton was sorely 
waiting for her at the boat.landinfl^ Over my 
limbs there stole a dull lethargy. 1 felt sleeipy, 
and seemed to have none of my usual ener^. 
Thinking it was the heat, unusually oppressive 
for such early Summer, I went to the library, the 
coolest room in the house, and sinking into a 
deep armchair, was half dozing, when Jennie, 
Camilla's especial maid, came to me hurriedly. 

** Oh, Miss Gerty, will yon try if any of your 
keys will open Miss R^erton's writing-table'? I 
have upset the ink, and if it runs into the drawer, 
and over her papers, she will kill me." 

" Not quite so bad as that, Jennie," I said, fol- 
lowios her hasty steps to my stepmother's room. 

''You don't know her I" sobbed the giri. 
"Nothing but the high wages would keep any 
girl. She don't think anytmng of twistiiig my 
eara^ and running pins into me. 

We were in the room by this time, and I saw 
that Jennie's fears were not groundless. Theiak 
had certainly reached the top of the closed dra wer, 
and I hastily tried my own keys, till one fitted it. 
f oi>ened the drawer, and was carefully removing 
the ink from the edge, when my eyes fell upon an 
open letter, lying on the top of some papers. 

One glance drove from me all numoness, all 
lethargy. 

** Jennie, go to Mrs. Harris for a clean table- 
cover and some lemons," I said. " We can make 
this aU right" 

" So Mrs. Ryerton won't find out?" 

" I think so," I said, closing the drawer. 

" You won't teU her. Miss Gerty r' 

" You hold your tongue, and Fil hold mine," I 
said, more forcibly than elegantly. 

The girl went for the cover, and I opened the 
drawer again, and read the open letter. 

It was from myself to Carlton Hill, telling htm 
I had overheard the conversation to which I have 
already alluded, and declaring the impossibility of 
living without his love. I told him, in this letter, 
that 1 had swallowed the cosmetic my stepmother 
had obtained at my request from Boyd ulinton, 
and I begged of him to marry Camilla. With a 
prayer for their future happiness, the forged letter 
closed. The handwriting was a perfect Imitation 
of my own, andjthe signature, Gertrude Ryerton, 
had my own peculiar twist to the G and B. 

All my faculties were roused to quickest action. 
Locking the drawer again, I hurried to the library, 
and wrote to Boyd Chnton. I told him all, writ- 
ing with feverish rapidity, and as a fame message 
from a dying hand. 1 told him also the secret of 
my own awakened heart. 

« I see now, Boyd," I wrote, *' how blind I have 
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bo«iL. I know that mj father's scheme for mj 
happiness was the true one ; that the girlish love 
I bare giren Carlton is gone, utterly gonSj and 
has never stirred the depths of a heart mat is all 
joar own. To you I trust the taslE of removing 
the stain of suicide fVom my memory." 

A. few more loving words, and I felt that my 
strength was leavine me. I sealed the letter, 
directed it, and sent Jennie to the village at once. 

'* Bring Docior Clinton back with vou," I said. 
** I am not welL Be quick, Jennie I" 

The girl hurried away, and then my limbs re- 
fased to support me longer. Over brain, heart, 
add body crept the deadly lethargy I believed to 
be death. I sank upon my knees beside mv 
father's chair, and tried to pray. Sight and speecn 
left me, and a great blacK gulf seemed to rise 
Around me, as i became insensible. 

When I recovered consciousness, I was lying 
in my own room, and Jennie was rubbing my 
forehead with some strongly pungent perfume. 
As I looked into the girl's face, she gave a glad 
cry, 

*'She is coming to herself, doctor! she is 
awake !" and then Boyd Clinton was beside me, 
with what I had often saucily called his *' profes- 
sional expression." -fle was Tery pale, and bis 
Toice was not quite steady, as he saia : 

"" Thank God, Gertrude, I have saved you!" 

In an instant I remembered alL 

** Tell me," I said, trying to rise, and falling 
baclL faint and weak. 

" I will tell you all. Jennie, get a glass of wine, 
and brinff it here." 

The girl left us. 

^But first, Gertrude," said Boyd, *< assure me 
the words you wrote were not delirious ravines. 
Can it be you return my long, faithful love — toe 
love^our father sanctioned and blessed; the love 
I yamly tried to conquer when I behoved you 
were lost to me? You love me, Gerty ?" 

" I love you." 

" Drink the wine," he said, as Jennie returned, 
" and I will tell you why jou are here instead of 
in the churchyard. Jenme knows something; let 
her hear all." 

The girl softly bathed my face and wrists, as 
Boyd continued. 

** When Mrs. Byerton came to me to ask for the 
cosmetic for you, I suspected something wrong. 
She was ghastly pale, and the evil light in her 
eyes made me shudder. Making an excuse for 
detaining her, I mixed a sleeping draught that 
would give the appearance of death for twenty. 
four hours. Judge how I blessed my act when 
your letter reached me ! I hastened here at once, 
meeting Mrs. Byerton in the halt In hurried 
words, she told me she had returned from New 
York to find you dead in the library, and put into 
my hands the forged letter. She wept, and called 
you by every endearing name as we carried you 
to your own room. Until the chamber was dark- 
ened, and the solemn farce of crossing jour pale 
hands performed, I let her weep and rave. Then 
I showed her your letter. She was at once terri- 
fied into trying her charms upon me to bind me 
to secrecy. Feigning to believe in her penitence, 
I told her if she would leave the country at once, 
with Carlton Hill, I would, for her husband's 
sake, suppress my knowledge of her hideous 
crime, and convey to her her propert^v. She 
•wallowed the bait, was privately married this 
morning, and is probably on an outward-bound 
steamer at this moment.''^ 

*' But, Bovd," I said, ** she might have married 
Carlton Hill without murdering me. . I want no 
husband whose love is another's." 

"Gerty, haye yon forgotten that your death 
makes her mistress of all your father's pro- 
perty f 



"1 had forgotten." 

'* As soon as she was gone," Boyd continued, 
** I told Jennie you were not dead, and gave her 
the directions lor your waking. Now^ darling, 
you must say no more. Best tul morning, when 
I will see you again. Jennie will stay here." 

He left me then, but in the mommg I gladly 
gave him a husband's right to protect and guard 
me. We were married quietly^ and wrote a joint 
letter to Mrs. Carlton Hill, informing her of the 
failure of her fiendish plot. 

We are still at Bye Hill, and Jennie is head 
nurse to my handsome son and blue-eyed daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Carlton Hill resides abroad, and has 
had her property transferred to her, but neyer 
comes across the water to face the rival she at- 
tempted to murder. 



Itecape of fMCi^or Robert Sfobo 

from Qneboca 

Tbmbm are few adventures more curious than 
those of Miyor Bobert Stobo, a native of Glas- 

gow, who emigrated to Yir^nia in 1747. He soon 
ecame a prominent man m the Commonwealth ; 
and when the troubles with the French began, he 
was the first to receive a captain's commission in 
the Yirginia regiment 

When Major Washington halted at Great Mea- 
dows to await the French, Stobo acted as engineer, 
and threw up the entrenchments. But W^hing- 
ton was overpowered, and capitulated to i)e Yfl- 
liers. Stobo and Yan Braam were given up as 
hostages for the fulfillment of the terms of capitu- 
lation, and they were conyeyed to Fort Du Quesne, 
the French post, where ^ittsburs now stands. 
Here he studied the French works, drew up a 
plan of the fort, and transmitted it, with details, 
to Yirginia, by the hands of t#e Indians. His 
letters and plans were in Braddock's hands when 
he was so disastrously defeated by Beanjeu, on 
the banks of the Monongahela. Stobo' s conduct 
was then revealed to the French, and he was com- 
mitted close prisoner at Quebec, and subjected to 
the harshest treatment, as to him were ascribed 
all their mischances on the Ohio. 

The next year, however, he managed to escape : 
but as a reward of six thousand livres was offered 
for him, dead or alive, the woods swarmed with 
the fleet and daring Canadian ooureura dss bote, 
familiar with every path and trail. Stobo was 
soon recaptured, and conflned in a dark dungeon, 
with nothing but a bag of straw for his furniture. 
Here he was kept on bread and water till Novem- 
ber 28th, when he was tried before a court-martial, 
and condemned to be huuff. The French king, 
however, did not approve the sentence. He was 
then removed to better quarters, but carefully 
guarded, two sentinels being constantly at hb 
door. In spite of this, he resolyed to escape 
again. 

His window was firmly barred with iron, so he 
determined to cut away the stone, and enect an 
opening. He had no implement but his table- 
knife, and he had no provisions for his journey. 
He. however, dried bread and com on the stoye. 
ana worked away with his knife, till he had cut 
the stone from two of the bars, fimng up the hole 
with bread, rubbed over with the oust. During a 
violent storm, on the 80th of April, be escaped, 
reached a farmer's outhouse, ana crossing the St. 
Charles, made his way to the Falls of Montmo- 
rency, looking out for a boat to cross the riyer. 
Here ne was cuscovered, and^again dragged back 
to his dungeon. 

But other prisoners were now crowding the 
place. With two of these— Lieutenant Stevenson, 
of Soger's Bangers, and Clark, a Scotch ship- 
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c>rp<i>t*r— he aguD pUooed an SBCue, und »u 
Bidsd br m Toniig CuiuliaiiBirl, wbo E*d beoome 
grrMlr'uUofaed to him. 8he lupplied him with 
n C«n»di»n habitanl's dresa, »nd Bitired In thii 
□rer hii own clothes, li« mcaped U midDight. mod 
reicbed ■ mill, whicb wis the appoiDIcd reodci' 
' Tous. All met, LcludiQg Clurk-i wile and cbil- 
di«D, and two provincinlB. Tbia time he lound ■ 
birch canoe, uad, nltbough unused to ibe ticklish 
kind or veisel, started boldlj out id the darkneae, 
and reached Che naods on tba aanlberu ahora. 
Hero Ihaj lay hid, and soon aaw the morning 
bring its eicitcment and psrtiiu In hot pursuit. 
At night, thej launched tbeir canoe, and ptddtiog 
with the currenl, made all (he progress Ihef 
could, till the gnj dann warned them to take to 
the Toodi again. This Ibej ke|it up for ten daya, 
till iheir canoe waa nearlj sinking Irom Injunea 
it had receired. 
Thaj were then mot bj two Indiana, whom thej 

good trench 



d Ihua aecured > 



OTerpowered. 

sions. Siwn a(\er, descrying a good Freucli 
slonp, ther atticked it, and compelbd it to sur 
TGDifar. 'Taking possessiOD, they Muled down, 



till they fell in with a Freocb frigate, which tbsy 
eluded, with great difflonlly. 

They next nn oa a rack, and had to Uy op fv 
repsirs. Farronately, the sblp^cat^Dtrr soc- 
ceeded in getting Iter afloat again. Keepini; on, 
tbey aorpnted a rrenoh aohoouer. Id (bis, which 
was welt anoed and proTisioned, (her kept an, 
and at laat, juat thirly^igbt day* afier learing 
""*'■" — -irad the welcome port of Lonisbncg 






i baUere 



It the o 



tba loDg.delained Hq{or Stobe, bnt tbey wen 
•ooD ooDTinced. He olfered htstenieea to Wolfe, 
aod aecnmpanied him to Quebec. After tbaoap- 
tore or that city, be took a Teiael for Boatoit, bat 
fell into the bands of a Freuch priTsteer, wbo, 
wilhoot reeogniiing hint, put bini and otbera in a 
boat, near Ualifai, to find their way to an En^iih 
port ag they might. 

He arriied at Halifax nfely, made bU way to 
Tirglnia, and on Lii return Toyage to Englasd, 
was again taken ; but the printeer this time pal 
Ibem to rsDaom. He aubieqnemly returned to 
America; bat of hia last years nothing ii kiunn. 
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King ArUmr. 

" Bace, King Arthur, back, nod with ■ wife I" 
wars tha words ihit eahacdand re-echoed throng 
onr olat>-room that Diaht. 

I think it wai Frank Hazelhurtt who first ex- 
ploded this bombsbell of nawa in our midat. 
■tertitig ua to our rest as nolbing bbtc tbia couid 
bftTB doae. 

"A wife, perhaps; bat he'd not be brare 
enongh to bHng her back to Eden," some 
Bwd, readJDsting bii feet upon tbe table a 

" He'd be nfraid of m.T cousia Sue. She bad s 
bold on him." 

" And mj ci>l«r Fannie," said enolher. 

" And nay sister too," echoed the third. 

"Then, there's Hias Vauce." 

"AudUisB Toaatt." 

"And that beautiful Southern widow, Mra. 
TbId*." 

" And old Cnigie's daughter, who got so dei- 
peratalT in lofa with hiiu just because he hap- 
pMMd to poll h«r ont »r tbe mod one daj." 

** To laj notbiog of Ura. Ballair, who kept up 



a inter's flirtation 
dear old husband's n 

And in the midst of it nil. King Arthur bimaalf 
nalked iiT, as quiell; and indifferentlr as thoush 
be had b^n absent a da; instead oi jeare. He 
came, in the suuiD ^tncefut, indolent fashion 
of old, shaking hands rifcht nnd ieft. as be bid a 
trtLj of doing, his handsome blonde face un- 
changed, the cut of his (avnv beard the same, not 
an extra line apon bis white forehead, or ao added 
shadow to hit wonderfull; beautiful 



' Jehn Darr 



just speaking of joa,' 

" 3o kind of you," was the answer. " I'tb 
made the old idsge good agaiD." 

" We were wondenng how jon dared oome to 
Eden with a wife," slipped from Amos Morsten's 
loose tongue, in apite of being nudged in the ribs 
bj two or three emphaiic eltraws. 

" Ah ! ia there ao}-lhing (o fear here t" 

I caught bis eye as he laid this, and saw i tight 
that I had never aeea there iMfore. Tbe ehaoga 
thit had come to him might Dot be written upon 
his face Ibi •tbtj caNlM* aja to nad, I thongbt 
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but King Arthur had found a new and beautiful 
meaoiDK to life — the meanius that the hardj phmt 
finds when it bursts into a glory of fragrant dIos- 
soms. He smiled back upon me, and then came 
and laid his hand upon mv shoulder. 

*' You are happy, then r* f said, in a low tone. 

<* Happier than t erer thought to be — or deserved 
to be, the dear, goodish people would saj, I sup- 
pose." 

" Where U she?" 

''Down at my mother's house, on B Street. 
Will you come aown?" 

" Kot yet ; come home with me first. I want to 
hear about it." 

We escaped a score of detcdning hands, and 
hurried out into the open street, our arms about 
each other, after the manner of schoolgirls. It 
seemed then, as we walked forward with steady, 
eyen paces, that it had been but a few weeks, or 
montns at best, since we were boyish chums to- 
gether. The interrening years rolled up like a 
scroll, leayin^ us at the gateway of young man- 
hood, eager tor a wrestle with iffe's realities. It 
was away back there that Arthur had first been 
dubbed King, and I Professor— names which had 
clung to us throuffh all the changes which the 
years had rung. He had always looked his title, 
but to-night more grandly than ever. As if an- 
swering my unspoken thought, he said : 

** Ah, Professor, my title seems to fit me at last. 
I am crowned." 

We were passing under a street-lamp as he said 
this, and I tound myself glancing up at his hand- 
some head, half eznecting to see the shining of 
jewels upon his forehead. 

He laughed his own happy, boyish laugh at 
this. 

** You were looking for diamonds, then. Char- 
Ue?" 

*' Yes. rubies and precious stones." 

" And saw only " 

*'The new lignt in your eyes. In the club- 
room, that betrayed you." 

** And it all came to me so stranzely, too. I 
know that in the eyes of those who looc only on 
the surface of thines, I must seem a terrible sin- 
ner. But in the old times, when I was wandering 
restlessly about, 1 had little thought of harm. 
None of those women with whom I danced throagh 
the seasons oared for the best of my life. I yerfly 
belieye, had my fortune been swept fh>m me then, 
that they would have heeded me no more than a 
bee heeds a stalk from which the honeyed blos- 
soms hare been swept. And all the wnile I was 
looking for the needs of my better nature. Why. 
bless your old heart, Professor, could I haye found 
a woman true and steadfast, one who looked at 
riches, with ltd accompaniments of fine outfits, 
laces, diamonds and pearls, as the path of life, 
thinking only of the highest manhood and woman- 
hood beneath it— why, I should have ^rshiped 
at her feet a willing slave, no matter in woat strata 
of society I had found her." 

" And well you might, King. Such women are 
so rare, that we are safe in offering high rewards 
for them. But you think you haye found one at 
last?" 

We were stepping into the hall as I asked the 
question, and the full light of the hanging lamps 
fell upon his face. It shone resplendent. 

** Think, hoy—I know r 

Then, in the cozy warmth and quiet of my own 
room. King told me the story of his wooing. I 
doubt if he will eyer tell it aeain. I know that 
before, it had neyer passed his lips : 

You know how they all wondered when I took 
up my profession, and left my fortune in the 
hands of my banker (he began). I told you 
that then it was only a whim, and I think, for the 



time, that eyen you did not understand me. Fm t 
not sure myself but what I was going blindly; 



but I was tired of the old beaten way of the 
mels of society, and felt that longing for freedoa 
which I think a caged bird must fed when U hm 
beaten its wings for a lifetime against the bars of 
a gilded prison. So I went straight Westward, 
to the prairies. Ah, my boy, that's a place to 
shake on the cobwebs, and stand up just as yon 
are before your God. If the soul is not buried 
fathoms deep in yileness and selfishness, it will 
spring up there, and find the light. Well, in a 
Westward town, overlooking the riyer on one 
side, and the billowy prairie on the other, I pot 
out my shingle. I didn't have a homesick hour. 
I soon found business, bought me an easy-goins 
horse, and found a life to which, by instinct, 1 
had been led. I had been at Harden three months 
when I found the first link in the golden diata 
which was to lead me so completely. It came is 
the shape of an army officer, who wished me to 
attend nis wife. He was stationed at the fort, five 
miles south of town. His wife was in low spirits 
— needed cheering up, he told her; but all the 
while he believed that there was somethinffsbovt 
her case which he could not understand. He had 
passed other physicians by, because he thonicbt 
the eflect of my cheerful face might be beneficial 
to her. He beueved that young physicians wen 
more sympathetic than older ones. This struck 
me as a Strang remark to make, and, looking up 
quickly into his face, I said : 

''Is she in need of sympathy rather thas 
medicine ?" 

" I leaye that for you to find out," he answered, 
a little tersely. ** Here is my card. Allow me to 
bid you a good-morning. " 

I took up the card which he had laid upon the 
table, and read, " Colonel C. F. Dubois, U.S.A.," 
then I turned to the window to watch him as Im 
went, with heavy, eyen tread, down the street 
'* A man like a column of granite, no wonder that 
he goes from home to find sympathy for his wife," 
I thought, as the square, tbickly-set fiffure disap> 
pearea round a corner. "And, yet, lie carries 
years enough to know something of a nature finer 
than his own." 

I didn't go down to the fort that day, but, still, 
I could not, for the life of me. keep the case out 
of my mind. I only thought of the colonel's wife 
as a woman of as many years as her husband^ 
one who had, perhaps, spent her best days in 

gayety and dissipation, as so many of that class 
0, and now was out of spirits because she bad 
not strength to carry her further. 

I found my patient the following morning, 
however — not a middle-aged woman, whose yean 
dragged heavily upon her, but one woo was yoong 
enough to be Colonel Dubois's daughter. She 
was a beautiful woman, too, with a voice singu- 
larly melodious and sweet. I looked in her face, 
and saw that it was as clear and fresh as a child's. 
Only, the eyes told of a sadness and unrest which 
it did not lie within the pale of medicine to reach. 

** Your husband told me that you were ill," I 
said. 

** Colonel Dubois was wrong. I haven't an ail- 
ment" — her brown eyes drooping as she spoke, 
and a pink fiush rising to her cheeks. 

« Then, this yisit was uncalled for !" 

She looked up in my face then, in a way that 
almost startled me. To my dying day i' shall 
never forget it. It seemea to me that by one 
fiash of her eyes she had looked my soul through; 
that fh>m her I held no secrets ; that she knew 
my heart as well as some prarie blossom which 
she had torn to pieces and analyzed. 

" Well," I said, drawing a quick breath, *«whst 
is your verdict?" 
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It was a strange thins to say, but for the mo- 
ment I was not accoantable. 

''I am glad Colonel Dubois called upon yon," 
abe said, simply. 

After that we had a half-hour's chat upon the 
commonest, most everyday topics. I found her 
^easy in conversation; her face changing con- 
stantly ai she spoke. I caught the elimmer and 
sparkle of genuine wit, too, and thought, if roused 
or angerecQ^ the must say things in a grandly elo- 
quent way. I tluyuglU tbis^ feeling at the same 
tmie that where I groped blindly in the dark, she 
knew me through and through. 

** I cannot come here as your nhysician," I 
said, standing hat in hand. '< Shall 1 come as 
jonr friend?" 

You will laugh to hear it, Charlie : but when 
I said this, I olusbed— actually blusned like a 
girl of fifteen under reprimand ! You think it 
was no wonder^ I dare say, but at the same time 
you must admit that the phenomenon was won- 
•derful. 

She held out het* liand to me. *' I need a Mend 
more than a physician. Come.'' 

Ah, Charlie, it was a genuine case. I knew that 
dar, as 1 walked my horse slowly homeward, that 
I loyed this woman as truly aa though I had 
known her for years ; that henceforth in my life 
she would be t6e reigning queen— no matter if I 
never looked upon ner lace or listened to her 
Toice again. I tried to map out a course for my 
future, but all my clearness of thought was gone. 
1 was blinded by the light that had so suddenly 
come to me. Should I leave the place — never go 
back to ber? Should I play a coward's part be- 
cause I was too weak to control myseR? 1 do 
not know how long I was in getting to it, but at 
last it came to me, that here, at this very spot, 
the battle of my life was to be fought ; that if I 
conquered, 1 should win a noble manhood ; if I 
fell Dv the way, for all time I should be but a 
grovefer in the dust, a worm to be spurned and 
trod upon by every passing foot. So I concluded 
to stay and fight myself. By word or look this 
woman shoulanever know how wholly I was hers. 
Though I was put upon a rack of torture, with 
death tearing fiercely at my heart, I would not. 
by the smallest sign, show how I bod coveted ana 
longed for another man's treasure. 

It was a hard roU^ Charlie, but I kept myself 
to it faithfully, even when I knew that the woman 
1 loved was holding herself from me with a reso- 
lution as unconquerable as mine. The second 
visit to Marian Dubois almost betrayed me. I was 
kept in waiting for a half-hour in her sitting-room. 
On the table near which I was sitting an open 
journal lay. I knew that it was her penmansnip, 
at the first glance— firm, even, and graceful. The 
last line written was underscored doubly. Call 
me a dishonorable coward if you will— you know 
'well enough that my life has not been nven to 
little meannesses — but I read it. It was that quo- 
tation from Whittier which to me was idways so 
full of heart-ache — 

** For. of an ssd words of tongue or pen. 
The saddest are these— It inight have been." 

It was dated on the morning of my first vbit. 
The date and hour of the day ^ven. For a mo- 
ment I was beside m^rself with joy — the next, she 
was with me, and with a will like iron, I held 
my feelings in abeyance. She glanced from the 
open book to my face, and understood that I had 
read what was written there. A spasm of pain, 
or what seemed like it, passed over her features, 
leaving them as white as marble. I knew then 
that the air of careless noncbolaoce which I as- 
sumed, auiefed and reassured her. In a moment 
she was nerself again, cool and self-possessed. 

We made long strides in our acquaintance 



that morning. People can tell so much of them- 
selves, run over so many slow-going years, in a 
single hour's time t When I left, she knew pretty 
well what my whole life had oeen — how I had 
idled it in pleasure-seeking— how I had been 
tossed about, here and there, like a piece of drift- 
wood ; while I knew well enough that the trouble 
which her husband could see without understand- 
ing, came only from the feverish disquiet of an 
ill-sorted, unco o genial marrii^g^e. 

I do not know how many times I had visited 
Mrs. Dubois, when the colonel came to my ofiBce 
to learn what I knew about his young wife's 
illness. 

" Mrs. Dubois seems better," be said, in his 
gruff way. ''Much more sunny and cheerfuL I 
tbink your medicine must have produced the de- 
sired effect." 

He placed himself square before me, and looked 
into my face steadily with his sharp gray eyes. 
I felt uke throttling him. From the first I had 
not liked him, and now, seeing him in the light of 
an overbearing bully, I bated him. 

"I gave Mrs. Dubois no medicine," I an- 
swered, quietly, holding him steadily with my 
eyes. 

''No medicine, sirl There must have been 
something healing in your presence, then« What 
isvourbiU?" 

'' I have made no charges." 

He hissed out a terrible oath. " That won't do, 
sir — that won't do. You came to my house pro- 
fessionally, and as a professional you must be 
paid and* dismissed. Do yon understand \ — dit- 
miaed" 

"I understand, sir." 

" Well, the bill, then I" 

I had made no charges. How could It Here 
the angry man had the oest of me in his iealousy. 
I turned to my book 'and ran it over leisurely, 
then took my pen and made him out the bill which 
he demanded. It was exorbitant, and I knew it 
— ten visits, at ten dollars per visit. 

"Pretty well done, considering there were no 
charges on your books," be said. " Here is the 
amount." drawing a hundred-dollar note from his 
pocket-book. 

I took it from his hand, twisted it up, and 
lighted my cigar with it. 1 never saw a man so 
completely ta£en aback. 

" You are a perfect iceberg," he said. " Did 
you gather up life in the Polar regions? What 
did you do that for?" 

"Because I had no use for it," I answered, 
taking up a newspaper. 

"Well, I'll be hanged!" 

I wanted to tell him that I hadn't a doubt of it, 
but I kept silence, and seeing that he could not 
provoke a quarrel with me, he stalked out of the 
office. 

The day following I received a note bearing 
neither name nor dioe ; two lines in Mrs. Dubois's 
unmistakable ohirography. It ran in this wise : 

" Will Doctor Beardsly be warned, and not 
ride to and from the garrison after nightfall I" 

The colonel had threatened my life, then I Let 
him attempt to assassinate me, and if in self-de- 
fense I took his life 1 put back the murderous 

thought, for in its wake followed a vision of bliss 
which I dared not for a moment contemplate. 
Yes, I would be warned. For the sake of her 
peace of mind he should not do me harm. But 
the fates were against me. That very evening I 
had an imperative call to the garrison, one which 
I could not set aside. 

It was nearly midnight when I started home- 
ward. The moon was at its full, and the long, 
smooth ^oad lay before me, as plain as though it 
were midday. I knew well enough that, riding 
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slowlj aloBff on m^ black bone, tbe ligbt reflecte4 
from bis gK>88j sides, I made a fine mark for a 
riflemaD. A face-io-face contest there was no 
fear of, bnt there was a splendid ohtnce for the 
deadly aim of the assassin's bullet. For a little 
distance the road lay between tall trees, midway 
between the town and fort, well ont of the friendly 
reach of either. Here it was that I found my 
danger. It wasn't much. It took only a second^s 
time, it was a pistoFs snap and flash, together, 
then my left arm hung powerless at my side. 

Of course it made some little noise in town, for 
by that time I had gathered many friends abon^ 
me ; but the perpetrator of the deed could not be 
found out. At the earrison the leading officers 
(foremost among which was Colonel Dubois) 
tried to ferret out the would-be murderer, but no- 
thing came of it. He walked his way unharmed. 

When I was on my feet a^in, I met Colonel 
Dobois in the street. At si^ht of me he grew 
pale and confused. I went straight up to him, and 
spoke a few low words in his ear : 

** I thought you were a better shot, colonel." 

He flung bac*k an answer in the same tone. 

'* Hang me, I wish I had been !'' 

After mat I failed to meet him again, and one 
day at the garrison learned that he was at one of 
the outposts on the frontier— Mrs. Dubois remain- 
ing behind him. For a little while I was tempted 
to see her, but the temptation did not last long. 
Once, I could not hare resisted it — now (and I 
thanked my God most earnestly for it), I was 
stronger and truer. One cTening I caught a 
glimpse of her as she was leaying a concert-room 
with a partj of friends ; and, still later on, I 
walked behind her for a little distance on the 
street. If she was aware of my nearness, she 
did not turn to speak with me. She was as 
true and firm as steeL It was weeks after that, 
she came to mv office. I saw, at the first glance 
into her face, that something was wrong — terribly 
wrong with her. I offered ner a chair without a 
word, but she would not sit down. 

** Colonel Dobois is lying quite ill at Fort Day. 
Will you go to him V 

MyTather ! what did the woman think I was 
made of, that she dared come to me with such a 
request? Did she take me for a stone? I tried 
to speak, but the words died on my lips. She 
looked into my face, ouestioninglr. 

** His medical attenaance is, at nest, unskilled," 
she said, her Toice going down to its lowest, most 
musical tone. "If anything should happen, I 
could never forgiye myself." 

The thing that *' might happen" to Colonel 
Dubois was death. Even if I went. I might not 
be able to keep off this last dread roe ; but, God 
helping me, I would try. I reached out my hand 
to her. 

** I wiU go, Mrs. Dubois. I wiU do aU that I 
can do." 

She bent down, and, before I could prevent 
her, kissed my outstretched band. The impulse 
was strong upon me to take her in my arms for 
one little moment, but my better angel kept me 
from it. Words of passionate love burned upon 
my lips, but I did not speak them. To her I 
must oe the man of steaay endurance and iron 
will. And yet, could she but know what torture 
it was to roe I 

I was off the next morning early. The journey 
at best must be a slow and disagreeable one, and 
I had little time to lose when alife was at stake. 
I will pass that over, however. Jaded and worn, 
I arrived at last at Fort Dav, and found the bed- 
side of tbe colonel. Then followed a fearfiil time 
of watching and waiting— fearful, because from 
tbe first be knew and feared me. it was not in 
bis nature to understand how a man whose life he 
bad attempted could in turn do him an act of 
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kindness. Once, as I bent over him to readjval 

his pillow, be whispered in my ear : 

"Did she send you ?" 

" She sent me.'' 

** you won't harm me V 

" No J I will save you if I can.'* 

If he had been my brother, or even the woman 
whom I worshiped, 1 could not have been more 
faithful to him. I did not sleep ot nights, or rest 
of days, fearing that some change would come to 
him while I was not near to mane it. And for a 
reward I saw this poor life, flickering like an ex- 
piring light, gather to itself strengtii again. 

When be was able to walk aJx^ot, I left him, 
and, I might as well say it, not unwiOincly. 
When I gave him my hana at parting, he looked 
up into my face with all his old keenness. 

" Well, doctor, you hare saved me," be said, 
" though I can't tell why you should want to." 

" I did it for your wife's sake." 

" I see ; and not for mine. She 
man^" 

He put this inquiringly, and I found myidf 
glowering down upon him. 

''Well, never mind: I did not intend to vex 
you. You can take tne good news to her, and 
tell her that I shall follow you in a few weeka." 

I turned to leave him, and he motioned me 
back. 

''Look herel" he said, in a hurried, husky 
voice^ "I'm sorry that 1 ever tried to hsrai yoo. 
I believe you are a hero away through. Tbeni 
I've said it ; and you may go now. It naa burned 
upon my tongue for manv a day." 

" All right, colonel— all right I That is pasaed ; 
let it BO, 

With this we parted. 1 went back to Mrs. Du- 
bois, and reported myself. 

" I have wrested your husband from the r&j 
jaws of death," I said. " Ton, and you only, can 
tell what a dreadful ordeal you compelled me to 
pass through, when you sent me to nim. What 
an easy thing it had been to let hb little thr^d of 
life snap asunder! Did, or did you not know 
what a temptation there miffbt be before me? 
Tell me — were you blind to all this ?" 

" 1 trusted your skill. I knew your strength, 
and from my heart I reverence you as man was 
never reverenced or honored by woman before." 

Her faith and trust kept me true. I spoke no 
word to her, that I mignt not speak before her 
wedded lord and master. Ana yet God only 
knows how madly I loved her! 

Two weeks after. Colonel Dubois returned. He 
came to my office to pay his bill, a very little 
changed from the man who had first called me to 
visit nis wife. Returning health had brought back 
the old selfish arrogance. He did not care for me 
because 1 bad faithfully served him ; instead the 
old bitterness rankled more deeply than ever. 

" You are ouite right again, colonel ?" 

" Quite rigot, thanks to a good constitution." 
he answered. " Ail the dosing and nursine in toe 
world will not bring a man up unless he nas tbe 
real iron in bim." 

This was unanswerable, and he left me without 
further remark. Three nours later, I was sum- 
moned to the garrison. Colonel Dubois had been 
thrown from nis horse, and dragged for a long 
way ; hie foot caught in the stirrup. 

I found him dewA — away out beyond tbe reach 
of this world's passions. 1 stood, and gazed loi^ 
upon his face, and saw, little by little, the hard, 
stem lines upon it melt away. I had heard it 
said that immediately after death the innocent 
look of babyhood came back to the features, and 
I could but wonder if this dead face waa like tbe 
one bis mother had kissed years and years before. 

After a little while I sought Mrs. Dubois in tbe 
same sitting-room where I had first met her. 
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There wm nothing between ns now. I felt thet, 
for ell time end eternity, she was wholly, wholly 
my own; but I did not lay it in words. Insteaa, 
1 schooled myself to speak coolly, and with pro- 
priety. 

** I shall not come to yon again/' I said } "not 
onless Tou are sick, and need me. Ton know 
bow it IS between us. Yon saw my heart from 
the first. When yon want me, send for me. Yon 
understand me." 

"i nnderstand yon— perfectly." And with 
this she reached np, drew my face down, and 
kissed my forehead. 

I had a long time to wait. It seemed as though 
I lired ages tbrongh before her summons came. 
One year passed birore I looked nj^n her face 
again ; then she called me with a smgle written 
word, "Come." 

Ah, in that one vear how peerlessly beautifnl 
she bad erown ! She had her girlhood's grace 
and fireedom back afaio. She bad grown arch 
and frolicsome with her heart free from the load 
that had so cankered it. She met me shyly, I 
almost bought coquettishly. But it was because 
other eyes were watching us; when we were 
alone 

King came to a full stop here. 

" Qo ahead 1" I cried out. 

** Kot another word," he said, rising. " Come 
down and see her." 

"Ko: it's late. Why, ifs nearly eleren 
o'clock !" 

" KeTcr mind. Marian always sits op for me. 
Cornel" 

And I went The story that I had listened to 
needed %flnit, I met King Arthur's queen under 
the most farorable circumstances. She came 
bonnding down-stairs, and had both arms about 
Arthur's neck before she noticed me. Then she 
took a step or two backward, drew her magnifi- 
cent hair from her face, blnshed and pouted* 
The charm was perfect. 

" I thought you were alone^" she said, bash- 
fiilly, glancing down, woman-hke, to her dress. 
It was perfect in its way— wine-dark, with a frill- 
ing of lace at the throat and wrists. 

" This is the Professor, Marian. F yb been with 
him all this while, telling him our story." 

So I left them standing side by side in the light, 
as handsome a pair as oyer has been seen this 
side of Paradise. Well, they deseryed their hap- 

giness ; but I must own. when I went back to my 
achelor room, I longed for a light which it had 
not— the light of a woman's beautifnl eyes I 



The Bloody Pass. 

A 8T0BY OF THE BLACK HILLS. 

SoMB of onr War Secretaries haye had a perfect 
mania for establishing new military posts in 
this, that and the other comer of our Western 
wiMemess, but it would haye pussled a Goyem- 
ment grain-contractor to haye giyen a plausible 
reason for the erection of the *' blockhouse, 
barracks and stockade" beyond the Black Hills, 
thai eyen the army teamsters christened " Fort 
Extra." Its nselessness was so palpabfe that, 
when Colonel Brown had completed his first tour 
of inspection of his district, after assuming com- 
mand, he decided that Fort Extra was to be 
Abandoned, especially as the probable exigencies 
of the serrice would require a concentration of 
the meaffre force at his disposal for the protection 
of that frontier. A colonel was a great man in 
those old days, and his word was law — until the 
Secretary of^War should be heard from. The 



brief importance of the little poet was therefore 
oyer, but the preparations for leaying it were tem- 
poruily delayed by an unforeseen occurrence. 

Colonel Brown bad not only a wife, a braye and 
loyinff lady, but a bloomioff daughter also, and 
both Annie and her mother nad acoompanied the 
gray-headed commander on his tour of inspection. 
They had enjoyed it yery much, but by toe time 
they arriyed at Fort ExtnL the unwonted fatigne 
ana exposure had proyed, for the while, a linle 
too much, and it was absolutely necessary for 
them to rest a few days. This was all the more 
yexations to the colonel, as his presence was im- 
neratiyely demanded at Fort Berry, on the river, 
torty miles and more southeast of the Black HiUs, 
to attend the Indian Commissioners in arranging 
a treaty with the Pawnees and other tribes. - He 
did not at all like to go without his dear ones, but 
duty was duty, and he could hardly haye ex- 

S lamed to himself the strange feelins of dread 
lat tugged at his heart as he kissed tnem good- 
by and rode away. 

** Annie," said Mrs. Brown, as she wiped the 
tears fVom her eyes, '*we must moye just as 
quickly as we are able." 

"So we must, mother," said Annie; "but since 
I am hardly sick at all, I must take care of you, 
and make s'ure that you do not start too soon." 

" Your father saia that he had left orders for 
the supplies and heayier materials to be moved to 
Fort Berry at once. There are no cannon, except 
that little howitzer, and by the time we are ready 
we can have the poor little fort clean empty." 

** Do you know, mother," said Annie, ** I some- 
bow feel half sorry for the poor little fort, as you 
call it? It seems like a case of cruel desertion." 

" Still, Annie," replied the colonel's wife, **i 
shall be yery glad when I feel able to ride again, 
and Lieutenant Dean tells me he is ready." 

" So will I, mother.' What a fine old fellow 
Lieutenant Dean is^ with bis scarred face, and his 
gray mustache 1 I amf glad he is in command 
fust now." 

" Tes," said her mother; "there seems to be 
something solid and reliable about him. So dif- 
ferent from those youne sprigs that they are send- 
ing out here from West Point." 

Meanwhile, never dreaming that he could be 
made a subject of conversation for the ladies, the 
lieutenant, or, as he himself preferred to be called 
when addressed unoflBcially, plain John Dean, was 
busy in another part of the fortification, super- 
intending the departure of the oonyoys of sup- 
plies and other materials, in pursuance of Colonel 
Brown's order. In his inmost heart he was hop- 
ing that the indisposition of the ladies would not 
continue long, for the attitude of some of the 
more powerful tribes was more than threatening, 
and he felt that every man he sent away was an 
important subtraction from what might at any 
moment become his means of protecting hu 
charge. 

John Dean was what, in a day when the officers 
of the army were almost an aristocratic caste by 
themselves, might have been called one of the 
accidents of the service. A gentleman, no doubt 
of it, but seemingly entirely without friends or 
infiuence^ and with some inscrutable jealousy 
against bmi in the bureaus at Washington. Some- 
how, after years of faithful service, ne had seen 
incompetence and worthlessness Sffian and again 
promoted over his head, until his lieart was sore 
and faint within him, and he had beffun to think 
that his days would be spent with but one "bar" 
on his shoulder-straps, no matter how assiduously, 
ably, or even brilbantly he might perform his 
arduous and perilous duties. 

" Old Dean," his fellow-officers sometfanes 
called him; but although his strongly-marked 
and manly features wm crowned ^ a boshy 
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head of iron^mj bair, Jobn Dean was io the rerj 
prime of early manhood. Only thirtj-six, and 
with a heart as fresh as a boy's, for his frontier 
service had taasht him more of the wiles of the 
red men than ot the dangerous characteristics of 
the better hidf of his own race. 

Great as was his anxiety about Mrs. Brown and 
her beautiful daughter, Lieutenant Dean would 
hardly have dreamed of showing it otherwise 
than oy his professional caro for their safetv. 
No 'Madies' man" was he, but no lady could 
have asked for a truer knight or a better defender 
than the "young gray-head," as the Indians 
called him, with his towering frame, his sinews of 
steel, and his hei(H as pure and fearless as that 
of Bayard himself. 

Mrs. Brown and Annie were likely to find the 
days pass somewhat slowly at Fort Extra; but 
meantime the colonel and his escort arrived safely 
at Fort Berry, to find the expected array of com- 
missioners and traders waiting for them, and for 
the painted heroes of the plains to *'oome in" 
and be palavered. 

The appointed day for the powwow came, and 
some of toe expected savages were on hand, and 
some were not, for there was discontent abroad 
among the tribes, and trouble was brewing. 
Almost every hour brought in some news or 
rumor that added to the anxiety of Colonel Brown 
concerning the treasures he had left so scantily 
guarded behind the palisades of Fort £xtra. 

Nevertheless, there was the customary routine 
of councils, and smokes, and solemn foolery of 
handshaking, for the Pawnee bands, at least, had 
agreed to the conditions proposed to them, and 
were ready to have their treaty signed. 

All this, however, had been work for the 
civilians, and the army ^en had nothing to do 
but to look dangerous, and look on, with an in- 
ternal conviction that, fqr all this formality and 
humbuff, there would bje little less duty to be 
done thereafter in their own peculiar line. At 
last, however, when the very, act of signing was 
in hand, Colonel Brown stoocl by the door of the 
commissioners' tent, with his stafi* about him, in 
full uniform^ grimly conscious that he and they 
were but actmg parts in a very doubtful drama. 

Chief after chief stepped grandly forward, and 
scrawled bis token, or made his mark, upon the 
formal parchment, under direcUon of tbeir inter- 
preters, and the colonel had regarded their strut 
and vaporing with ill-disguised contempt and dis- 
gust. And now a tall, scarred, ferocious-looking 
warrior, younger in years than most of the 
others, but fully their peer in ugliness, strode up 
to the improvised table. He seemed to be some- 
how acquainted with the use of a pen^ for he 
motioned aside the intenDreter with a disdainful 
** ugh," and took the quiU in his own band. 

But such a hand I It was more like the olaws 
of the frizzly bear that bung from the warrior's 
own collar, and that elsewhere adorned his gaudy 
and fantastic dress. 

Colonel Brown looked keenly at bim from 
under his stiff gpray eyebrows, and a young officer 
at bis elbow remarked, in an undertone : 

" Did you ever see a paw like that?" 

The colonel made no reply, for be half thought 
that he bad, and in a moment more be was sure, 
for the *' totem," or, rather, in this case, the 
" sign manual," which the haughty savage drew 
with the pen was a tolerably neat outline of the 
bony claws that made it, and, as he drew back to 
his hill height, he bared his arm ta the elbow, and 
said, with swelling pride, as he^ displayea an 
almost fleshless mass of sinews and tendons : 

*'Ught Ragged Hand big chief! Friend of 
white man — u^ 1" 

And with this he turned on his heel| and stalked 



statelily away to the solemn group of bis feDov- 
chiefs. 

** Montrose ! Geary 1" almost excitedlj ex- 
claimed the colonel, to the officer who had 
spoken, and a gentleman in plain dress who stood 
near him, *' I Know that fellow, and 1 want to see 
him. Manage to bring him around as soon asyoa 
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can. 

The sharp, quick tone of tiommand b rou g ht 
something uxe a flush to the ^oeek of the yousg 
man addressed as Gearv, but the colonel added: 

** None of that, my dear boy ; this is « familj 
matter, and I shall be likely to need your help, 
especially as you talk Indian." 

A pleasant though still somewhat hsogbtj 
smile arose in Geary's dark and handsome fea- 
tures, and he followed Montrose without a word, 
until they were beyond Colonel Browti's bearing 
and then he said : 

'* My confounded pride I And the colonel robs 
it the wrong way all the while. Tou see. Captain 
Montrose, my father was an army scout and h- 
terpreter before he bought his mines so luckflj, 
ana half the old officers I meet seem to think' I 
was bom to obey their orders. He was a splendid 
scout and fighter, though, and they all respected 
bim. Even the colonel seems to make a friend of 
me for his sake." 

'* He does^ indeed^'* replied Montrose, with to 
almost manifest twinge of jealousy; "and Pv^ 
half a notion I know what he wants to see that 
tom-up old redskin for." 

It may be Montrose was right; but an hour 
later found their errand accomplished, and a 
group of four gathered in the colonel's tent. 

The Ragged Hand himself bad been sp^Jnng, 
and, oddly enough, Geary bad been acting as 
interpreter. 

*' Well, Ragged Hand," now replied the colond, 
'* I am glad you feel so grateful. I only did for 
you what I would have done for any brave fellow 
in such a fix. But this is bad news. No wonder 
the Blackfeet bands didn't want to come in. Two 
trains destroyed, and they're waiting for the 
remainder t 1 hardly know what to do, for Pm 
terribly short of men, and Fort Berry must not 
be left weak-handed. Captain Montrose, my wife 
and daughter will be with this last train from that 
unlucky Tort Extra— think of that !" 

The colonel's face grew ashy, under its beard 
and bronze, and the young men looked gravely at 
him and at one another. It was a startling and 
terrible fact to talk about to a husband and father, 
soldier though he was. 

*' Colonel Brown," said Montrose, after a brief 
pause, '' our garrison is not so small but what I 
can be spared, with a squad, to ride on, and rem- 
force the train. At all events. Dean should be 
warned of his danger." 

** And 1 1" suddenly exclaimed Geary — " I can 
raise a score of good men among these chaps tiiat 
are loafing around the fort, and Ragged Hand will 
send a party of braves with us. ' 

The old officer reached out both his hands to 
ihe two young men ; but the Pawnee chief sen- 
tentiously remarked, and Geary rapidly inter- 
preted—for the chief understooa better than he 
could speak, as is common : 

"Ragged Hand ^o— not send. White chief 
save him once, llade great brave of bim. 
Pawnee never forgot." 

"Yes," added Geary, "and ifs high time 1 
made my own acquaintance with you. Look at 
that!" * 

The Pawnee gravely unwrapped . the packet 
banded him, but nis whole face changed as he did 
so, for it disclosed the fore-paw of a ffriszly Uar, 
with curious notches on the claws. 

" Who you ?" be asked of Geary, 

"My father gave me that,** was the reply; 
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''tnd he told me it would make me a friend 
among the Pawnees. 

" Son of Many Tongne?" said Raseed Hand, 
as he took a long look at the tall ana handsome 
joang white man. *' Well, Terj glad. Father 
good friend. 0o get men. No time now for 
great talk.'* 

" What does be say V* eagerly asked the colonel. 
" Will he go ?" 

6ear]r rapidlj explained. 

*' He is right. Tnere is not an honr to lose. I 
fear you have a dangerous scout before jou, for 
the Blackfeet are out in great force. Montrose, 
jou maj take twenty men of jour own company, 
and Geary may enlist as many yolnnteers as be 
can find. They will all be in Ooyernment seryice 
for the time. The sooner you are off the better." 

The Pawnee chief had disappeared siletttly, 
eyen while the colonel was sjpeaKing, and the two 
young men quickly took their leaye, and hastened 
away to their preparations. As they walked on 
for a moment side by side, Montrose said to his 
companion : 

"if you only knew what a splendid girl the 
coloners daughter Annie is, you'd be able to 
muster any amount of enthusiasm at being sent 
out to saye her.*' 

" I met her in Washington last Winter," some- 
what coldly responded Geary. "1 may say I 
know her yery well. I shall be ready to start by 
nightfall, I think." 

A quick flash sprang to the blue eyes of the 
army captain, and one as rapid, and eyen more 
dangerous-looking, met it m those of Geary. 
There was silence for a moment : but the soldier 
had best control of himselt, for ne spoke first. 

** So much the better. As you are to be under 
my command, I desire you to baye your men 
proyided with three days' rations." 

"Under your command?" was the quick and 
half-angrr reply. 

" Certainly, and so will the Pawnees. It won't 
do to haye two beads on an expedition like this. 
Fou would not expect to command regular army 
men?" 

It was eyidentUj^l that Geary could do to 
command bimself^Kr the idea of being a sub- 
ordinate bad not entered his head before, but be 
managed to answer, between his teeth : 

** or course not. I'll be ready." 

As he walked away^ howeyer. he mentally 
registered a yow that his undertaking on behafr 
of the colonel's daughter should be on his own 
hook. Nor was he far out of the way in his 
further imagination that Captain Montrose was at 
the same time chuckling to nimself oyer the sup- 
posed fact that any ment and success that might 
ne won would be apt to be credited to himself, as 
the oflBoer in command. Still, be was too good a 
soldier not to be prompt and thorough in getting 
his men ready for their swift and dangerous scout. 

Geary had a sort of personal and inherited 
acquaintance with the scouts, traders, miners and 
** mountain men," who had been brought to the 
fort by the occasion, and the word that ne wanted 
yolnnteers to rescue a train from the Blaokfeet, 
and that there were ladies in danger, brought the 
rough and gallant fellows around him in short 
order. In less than an hour, he had nearly forty 
men in the saddle, and their " rations for three 
days" were hardly further to find than their own 
rines. 

All the while, howeyer, Geary's pride and 
iealousy were waxing hot and fierce within him, 
and when he was ready, he waited for no orders 
from Montrose, nor eyen from the colonel, but 
led his well-mounted band of daring spirits swiftly 
away from the lengthening shiMows of Port 
Berry. He had plenty of men with him, who 
knew eyerj inch of the road be was to trayel. 



Great waa the wrath and disappointment of 
Captain Montrose when he heara of Geary's 
departure, but his disjgust was eren deeper when 
word was brought him from the Pawnee camp 
that Ragged Hand and a round hundred of his 
Ix^t scalp-takers and horse-tbieres had also 
already taken the trail for the Black HOls. 

There was no time now, howeyer, for eyen a 
complaint to Colonel Brown, and before the Sep- 
tember sun had sunk below the horixon, he and 
his blue-coated cayalry were ready for the saddle. 

But now we must return, and take a look at 
affairs in and about Fort Extra. 

Seyeral days went slowly by after the departure 
of Colonel Brown, and John Dean had steadily 
pressed forward his preparationa for abandoning 
the post. First one train and then another had 
been loaded up, and started off across the endless 
prairie; but the guard that could be sent with 
either of them was but slender, considering that 
the Blaokfeet bands were on the war«path. 

Mrs. Brown and Annie were auiokly on their 
feet, and anxious to be oft', and kept as close to 
the lieutenant as if their constant presence could 
hid and hasten him in the discharge of his duties. 
He, on his part, treated them with a subdued and 
respectful courtesy, that the colonel's lady found 
immensely agreeable ; but Annie more than once 
caug^ht herself in the mental act of extending a 
species of gentle commiseration to the noble- 
looking^ fellow who wore so self-rebuked and yet 
so dignified and manly a demeanor. She respected 
him from the yery bottom of her heart, eyen while 
she half wished that he would be more attentiye 
and companfonable. 

As they were strollinjipone afternoon around the 
already naif-deserted little fort, they came upon 
their protector standing by the gateway of the. 
blockhouse, talking with a man who bad eridently 
but just dismounted from the blown and reeking 
steed whose lariat he was still holding. 

** Mrs. Brown," said the lieutenant, in a sup- 
pressed and all but husky yoice, '* we haye bad 
news here. This man is the only suryiyor of our 
last train, and I fear that tbe first one has shared 
the same fate." 

" Hardly a doubt of it 1" exclaimed the man 
himself. ** I reckon their luck was a good deal 
like oum." 

"That is terrible, indeed!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. " Do you suppose the colonel can haye 
heard of it ?" 

" I think not," said the Ueutenant; "but it is 
yery necessary that he should, if we ourselyes are 
eyer to get m. Jones, you are too tired for 
another ride — send Jos^, tbe yaquero, here, at 
once." 

The man touched his bat and was gone, and 
they three stood by tbe gateway talking, until an 
undersized, wiry, dark-looking man silently reined 
in his horse in front of them, as if waiting for 
orders. 

" Jos6,'' Mid tbe lieutenant, "ride for your life 
to Fort Berry. , Take the upper pass through the 
Black Hills. Tell Colonel Brown that 1 shall do 
the same, and shall start early to-morrow morn- 
ing. Tell him also that both the other trains 
went by way of tbe lower pass, and that they 
haye been destroyed by the Blaokfeet. Hand 
him also this despatch. Do you understand?" 

" Sif senor," replied the man, as he touched his 
cap, and in a moment more he was oft' and away 
on bis perilous errand. 

" Why, Mr. Dean !" exclaimed Mrs. Brown, " I 
would so haye liked to haye sent a message to the 
colonel." 

"Pardon me," replied the lieutenant; "but I 
waa only thinking of your safety, and eyery 
minute is golden just now." 

The elder lady looked half offended, but Anoio 
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oBiinot accompaDj bioi. A tingle boraeman wai 
aafer Ihan a train, and aome tEirtj hours therS' 
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his diapatob and bis meaaajfe, and then borae and 
man aeeniHl to fail and sink belpleaaly to tbe 
groand together. 

There were strong bands ready to help tbem, 
but the coloDel bimself acemed bardl; to gire 
tbem a thought. 

" Thia Deirs la indeed opportune," be said, to 
the captain. '■ You will now itrike for the upper 

SiSB. I will Bead word after the Pawnees, and 
at bot-beaded fool Geary; but jou must not 
wait for tbem." 
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after he bad aeot awar tbe Taqnero. Whether 
3otb got in lafslT with Us ne«> or not, there wu 
but one eoqih for the lieDteouit to take, u tbe 
post SB* now no looger tenable. Man; tbingi 
that might otberwiia hara been earHed swi; 
were hattend and brokeii bejond anj- Fnture nie- 
fnlnese. and thrown away in all dlreedone. They 
woald hftTe been boraed, bnt that the lieutenint 
did not care to kindle to dangsroni a signal-fire 
to indicate bia moTementa lo the redskin proirlera. 
Staottly ifter lanriae tbe slender oaTalcade wse 
nndar way, Un. Brown and Annie on horseback, 
like the rest. Only foar wagons remained, and 
Uieae not hesTilj laden. A team of six fine males 
tagged Uiilr at the mountain bowitier. Two 
woold bare been enough, but It was ■ way of aar- 
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vobn Dean shook his half-gray bead, u be 
turned and looked back st (be little fortifioation 
he was sbondooing, and tben at his short three 
doaen o( blue-costed Tetorsoe. Coder other cir- 
cumatsaces, he miebcbiie deemed tbe one strong 
eaongb. sna the olber ao arioy ; but now 

"Ah, Hr. Dean," just then exclaimed Annie 
Brown, "I think i understand youl It leemi 
almost like a oapitulatiun to the Blackfeet. I 
wonder yon feel bsdly." 
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inder the protection of even sucb poor wooden 

There was something in the tone of John Dean's 
'oice, and tbe eipreseion oC bi> weatberbeaten 
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(;lBnced st bis resolute, tbooghtful face, 
sdies felt a certain satisfaclion --■ — * 
their protector, Ibat was very p 
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such a time and place as that. 
Hood came, and with it a brief belt for rest and 
refl-eabment ; bnt they had berdlj gone three 
miles, after they started again, before, aa tbej 
mounted oi» of the Ion;;, low roils of tbe prairie, 
they saw before them, at no great dietsnoe, so ea- 
campment, which was eTidently of white men, 
but nererthelesa of a kind and style thst ihey 
could hardly hare expected. Only a couple of 
wagons, bat beside them there were pitched white 
tenta, and from these there came forward (o meet 
tbe train three or four gentlemen, rigged in what 
miffbt bare passed, in £x>adoD, for instance, ss an 
ouUaad.out prairie sporting-costume. Loud and 
hearty was the greeting the strangers gave, but 
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abort and ominous enough were John Dean's 
responses. 

"Been to dinner? Ah, so!" said one of 
the stritigers, with a florid face and wonderful 
whiskers. "Would have been very glad, you 
know! Hardly thought of meeting ladies out 
here to be sure " 
**bo you know," Jialf interrupted another, 
we're in tbc roost uncomfortable kind of a box? 
Came here to 'unt, and all that sort of thing, and 
'ardly got out here before these confounded men 
of ours refuse to jro any further. "We 'aven't 



<i 



seen 
won' 



1 an aborigine, 'pon honor; and these fellows 
't talk of anything but scalps and Blackfeet. 
Spoils our 'unt entirely.*' 

" You may thank your men very heartily, 
then,'' replied John Dean. "The redskins are 
out in force, and yon must not attempt to go any 
further." 

" We fivugt not ? *0w am I to understand you ? 
I beg pardon of the ladies, but you said we mutt 
not go on with our 'unt." 

** No ; I only said you must go no further into 
the Blackfedt range. I presume I know some of 
your men. and 1 shall oraer them to turn back at 
once, ana not to stop until they have put the 
Black Uilla a day's journey behind themt'' 

** Do I understancl you, sir?" said the English- 
man, getting redder and redder in the face. 
" Youll order me own men t# go back, after Fve 
'ired them ?" 

"Certainly, I shall; but I rery sincerely and 
earnestly request you to hitch up at once, and 
take advantage of our escort." 

" No, indeed ; I want no escort but me own ! 
If s apiece of confounded tyranny. Couldn't do 
it in England, you know I All this talk about the 
Indians is moonshine, sir, only to spoil our 'unt. 




Some other talk there was, as a matter of 
course ; but John Dean was as good as his word, 




would not turn back. 

John Dean was too eood and experienced a 
campaigner to exhaust ois cattle or nis men on 
the first day out, but he made a good push of it. 
and, when he went into camp, the Dold and ragged 
outlines of the Black Hills stood out in sharp re* 
lief in the dry, pure air against the deepening blue 
of the eastern sky : but still they were miles and 
miles away. Nothing could have been more 
peaceful and apparently secure than the little 
grove they had selected^ and its beautifully wild 
surroundings ; but Annie Brown and her mother 
could not help being infected by the deep, over- 
powering anxiety that made itseff felt through all 
the iron self-control of their friend and guaraian. 
He was moraUy sure that, if the Blackfeet were 
not already on their trail, they would be before 
the next sun rose. Not a wins did he sleep that 
night, but seemed to be in all parts of the camp 
at once, with a nervous watohrulness that would 
not and could not be caught napping. 

Their breakfast was over early the next day, 
and the train once more in motion. \11 the fore- 
noon they pressed steadily onward, still without a 
sign of aanser, and all the while the barrier of 
the hills that stood between them and safety grew 
steadily nearer and clearer. When at last they 
halted, though on high and rising ^und, the 
outlying spurs of the range on either side of them 
indicated that the pass could not be far to seek. 

"Mr. Dean," said Mrs. Brown, as the lieutenant 
looked long and eatnestly through his field-glass 
back upon their trail, "do you see anybody com- 
ing r 



" For a moment he was silent, and she added : 

"Perhaps our English friends have made up 
their minds to follow us." 

" Not they, Mrs. Brown. We are indeed fol- 
lowed, but we shall never see anything more of 
them. ' 

" Why, what do you mean ?" exclaimed Annie. 

" I mean just this— that I have seen the crest of 
a redskin warrior, and the Blackfeet are between 
the Englishmen and any hope. Their obstinacy 
has ruined them." 

It was a terrible thing to think of, bnt it would 
have been worse to see. From above the little 
clump of trees, where the camp of the too rmsh 
and neadstrong hunters had oeen, away back 
there bevond Annie Brown's sight, or the rang^ 
of John bean's glass, a dull and eddying cloud of 
black smoke was rising. Away from that cloud a 
swarm of mounted redmen were riding, and under 
it there lay the wrecks of burning wagons, broken 
weapons, and the charred and mangled forms of 
human beings. There were siffns, too, of a hard 
and desperate fight. The Englisbmen had been 
no cowards, and their guides and men had been of 
the right sort. The Blackfeet had paid dearly for 
their victonr, and the stubborn resistance tber 
had met had delayed their main body long enoogn 
to give John Dean and his friends time to reach 
the hills unmolested. The lieutenant did not 
know this, but he more than half guessed it, and, 
as he lowered his glass from another long look, 
bis deep voice rang out like a trumpet with ordera 
to his men to make all haste. 

" Half an hour now will bring ns to the pass,*' 
he said to Annie, " and then we shall be sate." 

Safe ? Even as he said it, the chill at his heart 
told him that there could be no safety for her or 
any of them until they were behind the guns of 
Fort^Berry. 

The half-hour passed only too rapidly, and 
every inch of the way the shouting teamsters 

foaded their straining teams to quicker motion. 
.11 the while the walls of the sloping valley they 
were climbine grew steeper and more wildly 
rugged on either side of them, ant«l at last they 
found themselves within the frowning portals of 
the upper pass of the Black Hills. Then, too, as 
they tnmcid to look back, down the steep and 
winding ascent, it needed no field-glass to discern 
the swarm of dark, fantastic, threatening figures 
of the Blackfeet braves, that yelled and whooped 
and charged upon the trail of what they doubtless 
deemed their sure and ^asy prey. 

"Oh, Mr. Dean," said Aiioie, "do you think 
we can escape them ?" 

"We will see," he replied, and in another mo- 
ment the little howitzer had unlimbered. and shell 
after shell went whizsing down the valley, while 
still the train pressed on. 

"Hold up, Dovs, for a moment," shouted the 
lieutenant. " Limber up and follow the wagons. 
I think. Miss Brown, we haye checked them a 
little, but now I must take a look ahead, for it is 
long since I have been this way." 

On rode the brave leader, followed by a squad 
of his men. The pass was growing momentarily 
more narrow and difficult, but that was in their 
favor, for it gave an opportunity for a few men 
to oheck an army. The higher the rocks on either 
band^ and the more closely they drew together, 
the lighter grew the heavy heart of John Dean. 
A few minutes' riding brought him out into a 
wider and more open space, where the perpen- 
dicular side-walls arose for hundreds of feet 
around a couple of acres of flat rock, which 
seemed to be at the summit of the pass, and from 
which the gorge sloped downward on the eastern 
side. At the mouth of this, however, the lieu- 
tenant paused and listened painfully for a mo- 
ment, and then, as a chorus of strange soonos 
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from below nnote loader and cleerer «poD hit 
•ars, he wrung his bands in agonj, and almost 
Bcreamed: 

" The J hare seized the eutem end of the pass ! 
"We are caught in a trap 1" 

It was, indeed, too true, but so quick and mas- 
terly was his thought and resolve, that, when the 
foremost wagon was drawn into the open space, 
the lieutenant and bis men were already rolling 
hogje fragments of rock across the eastern outlet, 
•8 if to raise a breastwork against anj foeman 
firom beyond. 

*'Qaiokr' he shouted; ''they will be on u%in 
!!▼• minutes." 

Not quite so soon as that, for the wily savages 
felt too sure of their prey, and knew too well its 
dangerous character, to be in any too sreat a 
hnrrr. There was time enough given for the 
whole train to pass in, and for the howitzer to 
take its position, like a watch-dog, looking back 
upon the foes wno were to follow. A few cold, 
stem sentences, even while the Kps that uttered 
them quivered with pity, conveyed John Dean's 
explanation of their new peril to Mrs. Brown and 
her daughter : and, while the blood in their veins 
seemed curdling to their hearts, they could not 
help admiring the unfaltering soldier who gave 
them the dreadful news. 

The very halt of the train told the sayages on 
either side all tbe^ wanted to know of each other's 
position, and their further dispositions for the 
attack were speedily made. They were in no 
hurry, and yet they had no time u> lose, for the 
day was passing, and Fort Berry was not so far 
away. And so, after a brief breathing space, of 
which tbe white men made the best use m their 
power, the redskin braves, no longer on horse- 
Dack, came rushing up the ascent toward both 
fronts of the devoted band. Not charging, shoul- 
der to shoulder, like civilized soldiery, but creep- 
ing, crawling, darting from rock to rook, and 
shelter to shelter, stopping to load and fire, and 
neutralizing, as far as they could, tbe advantages 
of Lieutenant Dean's position. 

Hard worked was the little howitzer, and the 
goi|^s of the hills echoed and re-echoed with the 
vaned sounds of the desperate straggle. Again 
and again the Blackfeet seemed to nave all out 
carried the frail defenses, and as often they were 
forced to fall back, with greater loss than red men 
of the plains will genenuly stand up under, but 
John Dean's powder-blackened face grew more 
and more gloomy, even with his success. He 
had been in the front of every danger, and nei- 
ther Annie nor her mother had received more 
than a passing word of encouragement. 

'*We can't stand much more of this," he mut- 
tered ; '* the ammunition for tbe howftzer is almost 
gone, and a good half of us are either killed or 
wounded." 

£ven as he spoke, however, a new phase of the 
iiugular combat was fast drawing nearer and 
nearer. 

Toward the eastern end of the pass the cavalry 
squad, under Captain Montrose, were riding 
swiftly, already made aware that they were 
needed, by the distant roar of the howitzer, while 
on the western side of the hills, Geary and tbe 
Ragged Hand already held the valley below 
tbe pass, and were pressing steadily upward. 
Not even yet were the Blackfeet outnumbered, 
but their desperate position, their unexpected 
tumble into tneir own trap, drove them almost 
mad with wrath and fear. One rush was made 
down the valley, and hot and bloody was their 
collision with Geary's veterans and the Pawnees. 
A brief, fierce struggle, and then they once more 
turned to tbe narrow pass, as now their ouly 
hope. Their fellows on the eastern side had only 
needed to hear the music ,of the oavalry-bugles 



before a precisely similar thought and purpose 
seized upon them, and they, too, in a desperate^ 
panic-stncken mass, came pouring forward upon 
what remained of John Dean's little garrison. 

Short indeed was the struggle at the barriers, 
for the white men were too few, and the Blackfeet 
charged with the very recklessness of stampeded 
cattle. 

' ''Back!" shouted the lieutenant. "Back to 
the wagons!" 

These bad been drawn up near each other, on 
one side of the open space, and between them, as 
a place of safety, the Jadies had been stationed. 
Less than a dozen men were able to obey their 
leader, and in a minute more the rocky level 
swarmed with painted warriors. Even John 
Dean, however, wfts puzzled for a moment, for 
the Blackfeet, at first^ made no attack upon his 
last forlorn position ; but. as the two bands met 
and mingled, they shouted to one another with 
wild and strange gesticulations. That moment 
was enough, however, and then, with tbe instinc- 
tive ferocity of cornered wolves, the redmen 
turned upon their nearest foes. 

Down went soldier after soldier— twice, John 
Dean himself was down^ but as often he sprang 
to his feet again, bleeding and half blind, but 
resolute still. Down, too, were many of the red- 
men ; but it was well for Annie Brown and her 
mother that Geary and the Pawnee chief had 
followed so closely upon the heels of their first 
advantage. 7 

Annie bad shut her eyes, and buried her face 
in her mother's bosom, with a dim idea that the 
end had come, and just in front of her John Dean 
was struggling with a Blackfeet brave when she 
did so. One terrible moment, and then she heard 
her mother's voice crying : 

"Annie, look ! We are saved !" 

Annie obeyed, but still the rocky open swarmed 
with yelling and struggling men. White men, 
red men in strange, wild dress, but that seemed 
to have no thought of harming her or her mother. 
And then she saw them all pouring out together 
through the eastern outlet ot the pass. 

Saved indeed they were, the few that were left, 
but that surging tide of night and pursuit came 
very near being the destruction of Captain Mon- 
trose and his gallant cavalry. The captain made 
as good a stand as he could, and took a heavy toll 
from the diminished numbers of the Blackfeet, 
but they seemed to go through, around, over his 
slender lines, too badly frightened even to be 
afraid of them. Montrose himself felt his horse 
totter and sink under him from a lance-thrust of 
a passing brave, and as he came to the ground, he 
was gripped in a death-grapple by another of the 
panic-struck drove. 

All was over in a flash, as it seemed, and then 
Montrose pushed forward in breathless haste to 
seek for tidings of the colonel's daughter. Nor 
was it long beiore he obtained even more than he 
could have hoped for. While the Pawnees went 
on after scalps and glory, and the white men of 
all sorts followed wiu them for vengeance, Geary 
and Montrose, as if with one purpose and one 
hope, met in front of tbe wagons in the little 
rocky arena. 

There before them was the coloneFs wife, and 
there was Annie herself; but both were kneeling 
on the ground, as if unmindful of any other pres- 
ence, wnile upon the lap of the latter there lay a 
blood-stained bead of a man in the uniform of an 
army officer. 

"Oh, mother!" exclaimed Annie, "I think he 
is alive!" 

" And Fm sure, dear, he will live well enough if 
we can only get him to the fort. He is a splendid 
feUow." 
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''Mother/' «|dd Annfe, **\t seems as if he was 
tiie onlj man I had erer seen." 

*'Gearj/' said MoDtrose, in a low and half- 
sarcastic Yoice, ** Vm utnid that yon and I and 
Ragged Hand haye come np a little too late in the 
dav7' 

Nor was it long after John Dean's reoorery 
before he himself discoTered that all other men 
were indeed too late — that the Bloody Pass, as it 
has erer since been called, was an opening 
through which be bad fought bis waj to happiness 
in spite of his gray bead and bis plain ways. 



The Stone of Vkictioiii Ohnrch of 

the Holy Sepnlehrey at leniMUeiik 

PiLORiMS to the tomb of Our Lord are shown, 
as one of tbe stations that mark the way to CaU 
Tary, a square slab of red marble somewhat raised 
from the floor. This is called the Stone of 
Unctioo, as coTcring the rock on which tradition 
claims that Joseph of Arimathea laid the body of 
Christ after he and Nicodemus had rallied courage 
sufficient to go to the Boman goremor and ask 
the right of interring the body of the Prophet just 
sacrificed by the hate of the Pharisees. The stone 
where the lifeless body of Christ was laid, upheld 
by tbe silent agony of His mother, was, of course, 
an object of pious reyerence, and so many sought 
to bear away to their distant homes some frag- 
ment of it, that, to preserve it, thi slab of r^ 
marble was placed aboye it, and a railing thrown 
•round it. 



The Bntcher-Bird. • 

Ah obsenrant person, rambling about the fields 
and woodlands during the latter part of Autumn 
or early Sprinj, is often surprised at finding in- 
sects, grasshoppers, dragon-flies, beetles or all 
kinds, and even lai^r game, mice, and small 
birds, impaled on twigs and thorns. To any one 
ignorant of tbe recurrence and extent of the 
phenomenon, it might easily be attributed to the 
sport of idle children; but if the person who 
makes tbe discovery exercises a little caution and 

Satience, the real author of the mischief is soon 
etected in a large bluish or ash-colored bird, that, 
in idl probability, presently makes its appearance 
with an additional supply for its larder. This it 
proceeds to truss up on the first spare thorn that 
offers. 

Tbe bird is tbe great ^y shrike of the North- 
em States, most appropriately named tbe butcher- 
bird, probably the cruelest and most belligerent 
creature of its size to be found anywhere. Whe- 
ther its curious habit of hanging its slaughtered 
prey upon a thorn is to be attributed to a prefer- 
ence for the gamey fiavor so much affected by 
biped epicures of the featberless species, or merely 
to collect a store for future use, is a mooted ques- 
tion among naturalists. Certain it is, however, 
it often leaves its small game to decay unheeded, 
never returning to reclfl^m it, and oftener pro- 
ceeds to tear and eat immediately after its prey 
has been impaled. It is said that in captivity the 
bird continues this habit, and has been known to 
make constant use of a sj^ike driven into the wall 
for that purpose, always impaling its accustomed 
food, whether it consisted or meat or smiHl birds. 
A bird, noticed by Mr. Yarrell in his work, would 
catch and strangle a small mouse introduced into 
its cage, and, after crushing its skull, double it 
througn the wires, and, with every demonstration 
of sava^ triumph, tear it limb from limb, and 
deyour it. 

Like all tyrants, great and small, the butcher- 
bird is fierce and brave only in the presence of 



weaker ereatares than itself, but «w,.«.. ..«. 
screams with abject terror if ft encounters a fal- 
con. Tbia peculiarity is taken adyantage of te 
setting snares for falcons. A butcber-bira is fast- 
ened or tethered by a cord near the snares, witii a 
small turf hut for a place of refuge, in oonjnoe- 
tion with a pile of turt as a perch. Close at bsnd, 
two or three live doves are secured to perches, to 
which strings are attached communicating wiOk 
the hiding-place of the hunter. Tbe shrike, who 
can distinguish the approach of its enemy mt sa 
immense mstance, no sooner sees a falcon titan it 
becomee yery restless and uneasy, and floaDy 
fiutters about and attempts to break away fnua 
the cord that holds it 

Tbe hunter, perceiving this, jerks the strings 
attached to tbe perches of the doyes, eausiw 
them to flutter and thua attracting the notiee m 
the falcon, and inducing him to stoop for a prey 
that seems so easy. 

As the falcon approaches, the terror of tiie 
shrike increases, until, as the bird swoops down 
upon its victims, the shrike squalls with firigfat, 
and runs for shelter into iu hut. This moyemeot 
is the signal for the hunter to draw his nets, and 
secure the falcon as it makes its dart upon the 
doves. 

The butcher-bird is readily tamed, and makes a 
very interesting pet, and its voice, though safli- 
ciently harsh at times, is capable of great modala- 
tion. It has been taught to whistle parts of tones, 
and imitate the cries and songs of many dilTerent 
kinds of birds. 

It builds its nest about the middle of April in 
the most secluded part of the forest. Tbe neat is 
large, like that of the robin, and consists of an 
external envelope of dried grass protecting a soft 
bed of feathen, upon which is laid fh>m rour to 
six eggs of a dirty lead-colored whitish hoe. 
marked more or less thickly about the larger end 
with dashes and spots of brown. 



Walmtes Beftading their Hwmg 

agminstt Polar Bemrs* 

Tn walrus constitutes a distinct tribe^ which 
the not very euphonious name of the IHekeekd' 
dm has been allotted. Translated into vulgar 
English, the term means simply " velvety," and 
does not appear to be peculiariy appropriate, 
since tbe tnchecbidse are neither more nor lesa 
velvety than the phoce property so called. They 
do not differ from the latter very sensibly in tbmir 
habits, and are, in fact, chiefly characterized bj 
their denta^ system, and especially by the two 
great tusks bending downward whtch arm their 
upper jaw. These tusks furnish a kind of ivofy 
much valued as a commercial staple. 

Tbe walruses are of great site and of redonhta- 
ble strength. Previous to their discovery hr 
man, they had no enemies of whom they hai^ 
cause to feel afhiid but the white bean and sharks ; 
and it is said that they approached without nils- 
trust the firet ships whicn appeared in the aeas 
of the North. But the war of exterminatfon 
waged against them by the fisben haa driyefe 
them back among the ices of tbe Pole, and tke^r 
have become fiercer and more aggreasiye than 
the phoce. The social instincte--that of mntnsl 
defense and that of the family relation^ip e re 
more powerful with them than with the latte^ 
and they fight for one another with a courace and 
an obstmacy that their strength and formidable 
weapons render frequently fatal to the hunters. 

It is a shapeless, unwieldy beast, flx>m twelve 
to fifteen feet long, and eight to ten in circumfer- 
ence. Ite thick lude is covered with hair : under 
this skin stretehes a thick layer of fiat, which pro- 
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e iilishi 
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leots tike (oimkl iKiinit tha rigor of Wintar. 
FraqneDtlj the wnlraiea lie ia greet nnmben 

-' "-- ^nU of ioe, moUoDleu, and pUed 

I apoD uiolbar. But ooe of ituiii, 

repoM, enacts tbe pert of tentinel. 

«ht«it sppeannce of Suigpt (t pncipU 

f into the weTee. All the otben imoie- 

diatel? attempt to falliiw: but In thii oriUcal 
momeot tbe ilowneas of tbeir DioTemeDts oflen 

Rrodaoea tbe groleiqaeat ■oeoee. In the oon- 
isad itate io which tbsj hare ba«n l/ing, it ia 
with diffleultj the; ditengage themaeiTaa fram 
the maaaea ol hrarr tiaah wblch iacloaa Ibein od 
ererj aide. Sooie roll awkwardlj into tbe water; 
othon enwl paiDfull; along tbe ice. The weight 
of their body and the enormoua diiproporlion of 
their limba render all moremeDl upon the ioe ex- 
tremely difficall lor them. But aa aoon as these 
ungainly aoimaU are in tbe water, thej raaume 
all tbeir Ttaor. and if attacked, delcud tbemaelrea 



dail upon the fiabi 
walei with tbeir loDg 
them foriatialy lowani 
under the akilf, and eodeavar i 
hardy, ecaly akin reaista the 
apear, and il ia neither wilhotii 

Ctbat the poor fiahennen 
nidable adreraariea. In tb 



book-like teeth, and draw 

J cepeiie it. Their 
ilowa of pike and 
diOiDultTnordan- 

aa deaperate com- 



who ia eaaily recoitDiied by bia great ai 
petuona ardor. It* tba fianermen aocei 



ing him, at that inatant all bU oomradaa abandon 
tbe atrnggle, gather around him, aupport him, bj 
meana oTtbair teelb, od the auifaee of the water, 
and drag him In all haata far (Tom tbe atlaokiog 
boata and out of peril. Bat the moat impreaaire 
and dramatic aoene ia whea the walmaea fight ta 
their yonuK from tha attack of the white 

" ^' ■ altemi 

order I 

morafreely. If tiiey hare no . ..__.. 

place them in aafety. theT lake them undec tbeir 
pawB. olaap tbem to ' 



, , boldly to qi 
for them by aniioua aS*ection, and 'take their 
sbare in tha struggle in which tbe mother waa 
engaged, to aualaJD her eflbrts and participate in 
her dangera. The gentle laws of Natare exerj- 
where prevail; in tbe bumiag deaerta of Africa 
aa tbe frOMn waters of tbe North— in the instinct 
of aaavue monsieras in ibe tender aigh* of the 
bird of the meadows. 



iMOilltiM of aUm. 

DTcin minera know very well (bat silror 
,mucb Talue are oolj funnd in moun- 
re^DS where tha lodicaliona to tba 
are beyond a doubt. Volcanic ageucies 
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bare iD some remote period been exerted on a 
gigantic scale. Thus Id Mexico and in the rich 
siirer leads of Utah the eyidenees of an upheaval 
force, that elevated extensive ranges of frigbtfnllj 
ragged mountain ridges from profound depths, 
are so possible as to be admitted at sight, even by 
those who have no scientific qualiacations for 
guiding them to that conclusion. 

It seems that silver is thrown up fh>m a vast 
depth in the earth, where, from the auantihr com- 
mingled with rocks in a condition of liquefaction, 
the quantity from which that on the surface was 
derived must be in great abundance in its primi- 
tive state below, 

Scarcelv more than superficial scratchings cha- 
racterize silver mining in the West. The cleeper 
the excavations, the richer will probably be the 
product. For thousands of years to come, those 
bold, hard, bleak Utah mountains will be scenes 
of human industry and skill in pursuit of that 
which will miUce commerce thrive over the whole 
world. 



The Fire Test. 

I BELiBYB it, sir— I do, indeed ! There never 
was an evil that some (i^od did not spring from 
it. I know it is sometimes hard to believe — ^it 
was for me once — but it is truth. Shall I tell yon 
why I changed my mind? I don't know as I 
ought to, for I am not much of a story -teller—I 
can balance an account, or scale a load of lumber 
better — but I will try this time. Ah, how I wish 
X could tell it, as I felt it and saw it ! But I don't 
believe anybody ever could do thai, so Til make 
thebest of it. 

I am in the employ of a heavy lumbering com- 

Eany doing business on the lake-shore, and have 
een for years. Most of the time there are two of 
us in the ofSce— John Richards, a son of one the 
owners, and myself, Jocobed Jackson. John 
usually goes into the pineries in the Winter. 

Well, last Winter was unfavorable for logging — 
there was no snow to speak of— and our supply of 
logs was so much less than usual, that we were 
obliged to shut down the mill about the 1st of 
September. That left thirty or forty men idle. 
You know these lumbermen have to eat some- 
times, and wear clothes, and the firm decided to 
put a crew into the woods, if it was early. So, 
abont the 4th or 5th of September, a lot of men 
started. 

John Richards went up to boss them ; and to 
be f^ank, as I always want to be, I was glad when 
John was out of my sight. There were two or 
three reasons why I was glad. First, John Rich- 
ards was not a very agreeable person to have 
around. He was haughty and overbearing to the 
last degree, and many a wordy tilt have we had. 
Asain, ne was p^ng attention to a beautiful girl 
whom I loved. Ko doubt I was a little selnsh, 
but I really couldnH help it. There was no open 
rivalry between ns, however, for I never had in- 
sinuated even to my dearest friend, my mother, 
that I cared aught for Belle Royalton. But I 
loved her ; and the idea ^that John Richards— or 
anybody else, for that matter — would bear off the 
prize, even before I had entered the lists as a 
competitor, was repugnant to my feelings, to say 
the least. Lastly, John Richards was my enemy. 
Wherefore, I could not fathom, unless, indeecl, 
some look or act of mine had betrayed mv love. 
But he was my enemy, and I was glad wnen he 
was out of my sight. 

John had Seen gone nearly a month, when the 
firm received a letter from him, in which he stated 
that he had found a large tract of pine land for 
sale. The owner had iust been burned out, and 
John advised that I should oome up with a few 



thousand dollars, fbr a splendid bargain oonld ba 
made. 

The partners held a consultation, and floallj 
decided that I should go up. I waa to atart im- 
mediately after dinner, on horseback. 

I knew the road well, and was somewbai ac- 
quainted with the few people who had ventured 
to settle in that wilderness through wUch I bad 
to pass ; therefore [ apprehended no trouble. Not 
so with my mother, however* She took alarm at 
the first mention or the journey. 

** I wish you were not going, Joe," she said, 
with a show of much anxiety. 

"Why. mother r' 

** The fires, Joe. They are burning all over the 
woods, and you have to camp out one nicbt." 

I laughed at her fears, tor I thought ibem 
groundless, and she did not press the subject far- 
ther. The look of anxiety remained on her face, 
however, and I promised to be very careful. 

I chose to use my own horse ; so. after dinner. 
I went out to the stable and saddled J|m, aod 
rode down to the oflBce. They were not quite 
ready, and Mr. Richards said Inad better take a 
turn around, and see if there were any letters to 
send to the men. It was only by some such tran- 
sient method that we had any commnnieatioo 
with the pineries, and I found many letters al- 
ready written. After I had visited all who had 
husbands in the woods, I headed toward the ofliee 
again ; but I happened to think that perhaps Belle 
had some word to send to John Richards. It waa 
not pleasant to think of, and I selfishly decided 
that I would not be the bearer of communicationa 
between them. But my better nature prevailed, 
as I hope it always may. I rode over to Squire 
Royalton' s. and asked for Belle. She was at 
home ; ana I think I trembled a little, whUe the 
servant was calling her, for I never had spoken 
with her except in the presence of others, much 
less visited her in her own home. I was even 
more agitated when she entered the room, and tiie 
touch of her hand thrilled me through and 
through. It was only by a mighty effort that I 
controlled my feelifgs. Ah, how lovely she was! 

I dared not dwell upon such thoughts, so I 
stammered out the business that brought me 
there. She smiled when I told her— a mischiev- 
ous 8mil& 1 thought. 

** ThauK you, very much, Mr. Jackson, but I 
have no word to send to Mr. Richards that I 
know of." 

1 was surprised, and she saw it. 

" Tou have been led into an error " she said, 
more seriously. " but I thank you all the same. 
I hope you will see no trouble on the joumej. 
Yovi must be very careful, however, for fires are 
burning through all that region." 

You don't know how these words cheered me. 
Notwithstanding my embarrassing position. I 
could not feel sorry that I went; and apologizing 
for my mbtake. 1 took my leav& very much hap- 
pier, yet, withal, feeling a sort of pity for John. 

The first part of my journey was performed 
without serious trouble. It is true, I had some 
narrow escapes from the fires which I found 
everywhere, thus proving my mother's fears not 
without foundation. But, on Saturday night — 
the night for camping out—I met with the first of 
a series of mishaps that promised a very unfor- 
tunate ending to my trip. 

The campmg out^ however, was not so disa- 
greeable as I anticipated ; for our men, on the 
way up, had erected a cabin for themselves, and 
a sort of stable for the horses. In the latter I 
tied Jim, finding hay and grain enough for a feed, 
and then betook myself to the other cabin, where 
I made preparations for passing a comfortable 
night. But I could not sleep at^rst. Ten thou- 
sand dollars in one*s pocket is not a remarkable 
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narcotic, Mpeciallr when one is in a lonely cedar 
swamp, with fires lighting the heavens above, the 
Boffooating smoke retarding respiration, and yon 
do not know bow many desperate men prowl- 
ing about for prey. But sleep came to me after 
a while, and money, fire, smoKe and robbers were 
forgotten. 

1 do not know how long I slept, but I do know 
that i was awakened verr suddenlv. I spraiu? 
from the heap of straw, which had been my bed, 
and, by the ught of the fires which had burned 
nearer, I saw a roan standing in the door. His 
face was toward me— a black face it was, too, but 
whether artificially colored or natural, I could 
not .^ay. 

"If you don't want to get burned up, you'd 
better get out of here!" he said, gruffly. " Ten 
minutes more, and the but will be all ablaze." 

I needed no second bidding. ^ I found that his 
words were true — ma waminz timely. On three 
sides of the cabin the hungry names were greedily 
licking up everything combustible, and, at one 
point, were only a few rods from where I 
stood. 

The smoke was stifling the heat was scorching. 
1 had no time to waste. The stranger was already 
on the move, as I knew by the sound of his 
horse's footfalls. I was not far behind, I assure 
you, for my faithful horse seemed to realize that 
we were in peril. 

The smoke was so dense that I could not see a 
rod ahead, but I struck out boldly, and a ride of 
half an hour took me out of immediate danger. 
Then, for the first time since my awakening, I 
thought of the money. I quickly clapped my 
; hanato my breast-pocket. Jt teas empty. 

Can you guess my first wish? It was that I 
had been left to my fate in that rude hut, for 
death seemed preferable to dishonor. These 
thoughts did not remain with me any length of 
time, however, for^ somewhere in advance of me, 
fleeing from his victim, and from the devouring 
element, was the robber. My only desire, then, 
was, to overtake him and wreak out my vengeance 
on his worthless carcass. 

Puttini; the whip to my horse, I dashed on, 
making but little procTess, however, for the way 
had never been traveled before, unless by some 
footman. Toward daylight the way improved, 
and soon after sunrise I struck a road. I now 
moved on more rapidly. By freauent inquiries I 
learned that I was on the track or the villain, but 
some hours behind him. I was gaining on him, 
however. As the day waned I beara of him 
nearer and nearer. I hoped to overtake him be- 
fore dark, but failed. 

I did not despair. I kept on ; and somewhere 
between eight and nine o'clock, reached a village 
situated on the border of a bay, or the lake itself, 
I could not tell which. I rode down to the bay to 
give mv thirsty horse a drink, but he had only 
touched his lips to the water, when he lifted up 
his hcAd, turned square round, and, with dilated 
eyes, swelling nostrils^ and elevated ears, gazed 
toward the woods which nearly surrounded the 
village. And 1, too, turned in the same direction, 
for a low, rumbling sound, inexplicable to me, 
broke the Sabbath stillness. Louder and louder it 
grew as we gazed, until it was like the noise of 
mighty, irresistible waters, sweeping toward us. 
The inhabitants of the village were aroused. 
Though conscious of some terrible danger, they 
were yet ignorant of their awful doom. Even the 
domestic animals took the alarm, and fled, belter- 
skelter, tram|>ling many a poor unfortunate under 
foot in their mad flight. 

Bpt the worst was yet to come. 

Dumb with awe, rather than fear, I stood facing 
the mvsterious roar— stood alone, for mv frisht- 
«D6d norse had broken away and flea— while 



ily once. 



fiercer and more terrible became the horrid 
mystery. 

"But tne worst was not yet. 

Suddenly— swift as the' lightning's fiash— burst 
upon us a deafening crash, like the uprooting and 
downfallin; of ten thousand forest ^ants, and 
with it a sheet of fiame— one wide lurid sheet of 
Bcorthing, merciless, devouring fire, enveloping 
the village and everything therein — a sickening 
holocaust. Pethtigo was doomed ! 

Only when the tornado of wind and fiame struck 
the village, did 1 realize uiy danger. Fortunately, 
I was close by the water's edge, else I never 
should have told you the story. With a few 
others as fortunate as myself, 1 rushed into the 
cooling element, waist-deep. 

" Joe ! Joe ! save me ! For Ood's sake, don't 
leave me here I" 

Those were the words that smote my ear, shrill 
above the roar of the devastating fire. I tamed 
in my fiight. It was as light as noondi^— a hot^ 
sickening light, if I may so term it ; ana lying on 
the bank, but a step from the water. I saw Joha 
Bichards, begsing of me to come to him. 

" Oh, Joe ! just try onc4 to save me — onl 
Joe I ril ask no more 1" 

Could you have refused, even though it seemed 
like certain death to venture back into that burn- 
ing heat! No more could I. * 

One noble man— God prosper him and his in 
this life and hereafter!— returned with me, and 
together we dragged poor John through the water 
into comparative safety. 

'* God oless you !" murmurea John, as he felt 
the cool water enveloping him. *' You have saved 
roe from a horrible aeatn. and I will repay you. 
Bend your head down, Joe. The money it all 
rig hi. Joe** 

'* What ! tell me that asain 1" I demanded, for- 
getting everything but uie hope of saving my 
honor unstained. 

** I took it, Joe I knew Belle loved you, and 
I couldn't bear it; That letter I sent was to get 
Tou where I could carry out my plan. I might 
have left you in the hut, but Belle would always 
remember you then, while a shadow of suspicion 
upon yon would have ended it all. ^But I give her 
up to you, Joe. I'm not good enough for her, 
even if she wanted me; but if I live, I'll do 
better. You'll not teU Belle, or father V* 

" No. John," I said. 

By this time the heat was so intense that we 
were forced to wade deeper into the water, and 
keep onr heads wet to save our skin from blister- 
ing. Ah, sir, it was terrible ! Many a poor being 
fied down into the water that night, and never 
returned— fied from one death to find another, 
and, perhaps, an easier one. 

Well, I hfcrdly know how we lived through that 
awful night ; but here I am, as you see. consider- 
ably scorched, and somewhat stiff and sore, but 
Suite a man, after all. There is John, too — John 
.ichards, in that bed in the comer. He will get 
over it, 1 guess. I shouldn't be telling you this 
now, only^ he said I might. He has turned over 
a new leaf, and does not want any secrets weigh- 
ing: him down. 

There is Belle, too, just coming np the walk. 
They put my bed here, so that 1 should be the 
first to see her when she came, and the last when 
she went away. Isn't she beautiful? Ah! but 
that is nothing to her goodness. She has saved 
John and me, thev say ; and she is — my promised 
wife. Do you blame me now for saying there 
never was an evil that good did not spnng out 
of it! 



No one preaches better than the ant, and she 
says nothing.^/rai»ifc/ffi« 
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My mredding-Day. 

"Kati for jonr goMiii!" eiolmimed, trinn 
phlutlj, 017 ooniin WoDDe de Mirvconrt. ■' Dt 
idiMlj jouT lODE oompixigii or mi1llu7 life i 
AMa« bu ipoiled joa as k cheu-plB<rer," sb 
eoDtiDuml, langbiaglj, u •b< aroBe Trom th 

gtma, nd msTffd lor — "■ .-i..l _. ___ 

Mv mnsfe ibe bad r 

Vt bad b«an porlor orer our pUjr for th« last 
boar, Ht unole had fallia aalMp orer bii ' — 

1, nbtoh be itill griip«d uBooascioDslj 



fMj anora 
him with ■ ■( 



r Tm BBD, I SAW, 1 



luTing b««D airaka all Um ttmo, b« wid 10 me, as. 
ba fumed hlmHlf with the newapnpei: 

"Hoif late is it, Horace! Dear me, what a 
dntiidfall; hoi erening !" 

And to it wu. The fierce nra of the mn 
seemed to f{ather jnleoaitj' from refractioa on the 
•teroal aDDWi toverlnK tbe monntaJD ■mnmlta 
vaioh ani^tad in siant billoira OTar the heariiip 
boeoai of antique SaroT, 

Eten in the loft; room* of the cbateao, whieb 
opened one into anoHicrin a looK perspeotlve of 
dark, poliabed floon, in whose deep ahuowa the 
aueleot magnifiDenee of painted cefllngl and 
gilded raOMIo* were Tefleoted. the beat wai op- 
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prle^ive, notwithstaodinff the enonnous thioknefts 
of the widls, aud the jealouslv-closed persiennet, 

'* I think it must be near dinner-time/' I said, 
in answer to mj uncle's question. *'If I don't 
mistake, I saw the m<yor domo pass a moment 
•inoe, on his way to ring for dressmg." 

a/ I finished speaking, the deep clang of the 
bell struck out in sharp alarm on tne sultrj still- 
ness which hung over the place. My uncle started 
briskly, and said : 

** Come, Yvonne ! you must make yourself very 
fine this evening. Remember, the prefect and his 
wife are coming to dinner. As for me, I am off. 
Au revair. Horace 1" and taking up his cane, my 
good uncle went stumping along, his footsteps 
resounding on the echoes of what were truly his 
^ ancestnu halls." 

Yvonne loitered ret a few moments, to put to- 
other the scattered sheets of music she had been 
idly examining. Years before, when she was yet 
a child, and 1 a lad coming to spend my holidays 
in the dear old castle, I u^ to call her my obifd- 
wife — a title of which she was then immensely 
proud, and which she used to parade superblv to 
every one who would listen to her. Now, I bad 
returned, after a weary experience of five years' 
garri!(on life in Algiers, ana found her grown into 
a lovely woman, whose gentle, high-bred refine- 
ment, and wondrous dark, dreamy eyes soon woke 
in my bosom a love stronger and greater than 1 
ever'should have supposed possible on earth. To 
say I simply loved her would give no idea of the 
feelings which sometimes, m their intensity, 
almost sntlocated me. 

How I longed to speak to her — and, finding 
words too colorless to convey my love, would sit 
opposite her place by her father's side, mutely 
aaoring, and answering, with reverential, bate^ 
breath, her low-toned voice when she questioned 
me about the life I led in Africa. As I now 
looked upon the graceful form beuding over her 
occupation, I made a sudden and desperate effort 
to express the feelings consuming me. 

*' I vonne !" I said, softly, as I rose and crossed, 
slowlv, tremblingly to where she stood—** Yvonne, 

She looked op, with a quick flush overspreading 
her brow, whicn was almost too white in its ordi- 
nary marble purity. I suppose, with the instinct 
of thb woman, she divinea what I was going to 
say, for, turning away her face, she took a piece 
of music in her hands, and began moving its 
lesves feverishly. 

" Why, Horace, yon called mv name as though 
It were an invocation! 1 declare, you startled 
me!" she said, with an assumption of lightness 
very different from her usual gentle gravity. 

"Have I startled you^ Yvonne?" I exclaimed, 
a sudden terror contracting my bosom as though 
an icy hand had stopped the pulsation of my 
heart " Forgive me, out I want to speak to von 

— I — I— was about to tell you something " I 

paused, overcome with a^tation which I tried 
vainly to repress, then, with an effort, went on : 
** Yvonne, do you remember how, long ago, when 
» little child, I used to call vou my litUe wife? 
Ah ! I have not forgotten it» dearest. It has been 
my dream in adolescence, as it is my hope in 
manhood. Yvonne, turn not away from me, for 
/love you, and, if you refuse me your love, must 
die." 

As I concluded my speech, I involuntarily dr^iw 
closer to her. Carried away by the flood of pas- 
sionate tenderness her presence always evoked, 
and the sound of my own voice struggling with 
its emotion as it found utterance at last to express 
its longings, I caught her to my heart, and held 
her unresisting form in my arms for one moment 
of intoxicating joy. 



She drew herself away fh>m me with mild,fiziii> 
ness. and said, sadly : 
"My poor Horace!" 

" Now I" I gasped ; " is there— no hope T* 
" Nay ! it is not that," she replied, in her deep, 

{gentle voice. ** You were right to remind me of 
ong ago, for I have loved you as a child, and now 
—love vou as a woman ; but"— here she stopped 
me with a motion of her hand, as I tried again to 
take her in my arms — ** hear me further. Horace, 
you will, I fear, have occasion to ask help from 
on high to support a heavy trial which 1 foresee is 
coming upon you. Remember, dearest, when 
the moment of affliction comes, that, saonld we be 
separated on earth, we shall, at leasi, be united in 
heaven ; and that, loving as God has permitted. 




will know— ah ! Goa pity you, my own one— too 
soon, why it is that I do so." 



As she finished speaking, she came up to me, 
and drawing my head down with both hands, she 
kissed my brow fervently, and with a love whiofa, 
from its very depth, excluded passion. Another 
moment and she was gone, leaving me alone, and 
stupefied with a vague dread of impending eviL 

Arousing m vself with an effort from the sensa- 
tion of pam Yvonne's last words awakened, I 
passed out to my apartment, situated in one of the 
side-wings of the castle. 

"Yvonne loves me." I said to myself; "there- 
fore, no harm can approach me." 

Still, what meant uiat solemn counsel, to seek 
and strive for help against impending sorrow ? I 
knew Yvonne was given to dreaming, and as I 
proceeded with my dressing, I graoually grew 
reassured — first, by remembering toe sweet assur- 
ance of her promise; and then, by repeating to 
myself bow often she loved to indulge in sweet, 
sad, poetic reveries. Comforted by theae reflec- 
tions, I was turning to leave mv dressing-cabiner, 
when my eyes happened to fail on an old family 
portrait, whose startling resemblance, as far as 
outline went, to Yvonne, nad struck me more than 
'»'.je aUnead^. I do not know whether I was 
dref'-ningor insane, but itseemed to me as though 
this picture had gained a momentary life, and waa 
directing a glance right on my eyes, fraught with 
infernal triumph. Starting back, I looked op 
with awakened attention, and as I did so, a trem- 
bling haze came over my sight, and cleared away 
like ripples over disturbed water, and left me 
standing in front of what was only a yaid of 
painted canvas. 

"Pshaw!" I said to myself, angry at my mo- 
mentary delusion. " I really think my ioy at 
gaining Yvonne's promise is turnirfg my brain. 
What other queer fancy, 1 wonder, will come into 
my head t" 

Muttering this half aloud, I went down tne 
broad dout)ie staircase, and joined my uncle and 
Yvonne in the talon. 

The prefect had not as vet arrived, so, thinking 
this a good opportunitv, I went directly up to my 
uncle, and t^d him -Yvonne hsd prooased to 
become my wife. 

" At last !" exclaimed the good old man — " so 
it has come about at last ? Horace, my own dear 
boy," he went on to say, as he embraced me af- 
fectionately, "this makes me very happy. We 
three, as we stand, are the last of'^oor race, and 
often the thought has come over me that we 
should perchance end it Now, my boy, 1 am 
^^PP7> ^oi* 1 9^<^ SM the union of my two ohB- 
dren, and that without losing any time. We 
must declare the marriage at once to the prefect 
when he comes, as I won't permit mnj uselete 
delays," 
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**Wb«t do Tou BtLT. Yronnc?" I inquired, 
mnxioaslj*. ** Shall we do married at once r' 

** Oh, not quite no soon as that/' she answered, 
with her grave smile. "Yon must first wait to 
pnblish the banns." 

** Ah. ha P* said my nnde, with a jorous laugh, 
"we shall have a merrr wedding o\ it. I am 
PTOing to call in the neighbors for ten leagues 
round to dance at the ball. But here comes the 
I prefect's carriage. 1 must put etiquette aside, and 
bony to tell bim the good nevrs before he crosses 
the threshold.'' And bon pere (as he mode me 
call him) hastened out to announce the engage- 
ment to the ne\vcomer8, so that thej mi^t be the 
first in the oountrjside to offer him their congra- 
talations. 

The marriage pTe|)arations went on apace. My 
dear uncle busied himself in sending off courier 
after courier to Lyons for decorations, cooks, and 
milliners. He superintended himseli the trying 
on of the bridal-dress, and in his perfect content, 
he eren went the length of penetrating (for the 
first time in bis life) the Intchens. In fact, he was 
everywhere at the same time. But his chief de- 
light lav in preparing, with his own hands, the 
bouqneu of flowers, which he arranged afterward 
in enorm^ns porcelain rases, to decorate the 
bridal-chamber-^that chamber which, for genera- 
tions past, had witnessed in its gloomy splendor 
the nuptials of our ancestors. 

In the midst of all this bustle of preparation, 
Yvonne retained the same sweet gravity. She 
lent herself freely to all my uncle's fancies with 
regard to her marriage, bat her manner to me, 
although all that an ardent lover could wish, was, 
' nevertheless, tinged with an undefinable sadness. 
I could have almost thought that at times she was 
trying to console me, but for whatt was I not su> 
premely happy? did I not possess her love? and 
m a snort tinie — which still seemed too long — 
would she not be mine— all my own? This latier 
reflection would invariably chase all forebodings 
from my mind, and make me think that evil or mis- 
fortune could never approach to cast their bale- 
ful shadows on my felicity. Ah! 1 little thought 
—Ilittle thought f 

The eve of our wedding-day came at last. 
Yvonne was reclining on a sofa, apparently 
fatigued from the intense heat of the August sun, 
which had beat on the parched ground pitilessly 
all day. We were alone, and I — as I sat on the 
ground beside her couch, had taken her hand in 
mine and was worshiping— literally worshiping 
her, when I was startled by her suddenly drawing 
away her hand as she sprang up with a smothered 
cry and exclamation of^: 

" My God-already I" 

" Yvonne !" I cned, in ahurm. " What is it?" 

"There!" she said, not heeding me, and point- 
ing through the open window to a clump of 
laurels whose dark leaves glistened in the beams 
of the rising moon. " There— Beatrice and Baoul 
— ^Ferdinand de Mirecourt and Gaspar. Those 
others, 1 know them not, still are they of our 
race. And that — what is that muflied and hooded? 
Oh ! yes ! I come, I coae I" and Yvonne, utter- 
ing shriek upon shriek, fell back in my arms. 
1 know not how it was that the room was fiUed with 
frightened servants, bearing lights, all at once. 
I now not how it was that tney succeeded in get- 
ting the senseless form of Yvonne from mv des- 
}>eTate, death-like clasp. I only felt that 1 was 
ofting ber, and that in the unutterable immensity 
of my misery my reason was tottering. I have no 
idea how long I remained in that spot without 
moving. I only remember that I awoke at last 
to Hfe and some glimmering of reason when I felt 
the arms of him who was m^ second father 
clasped round mv neck, and his venerated head 
lying on my thoulder. 



" Courage, my son,** he whispered. " Cour- 
age ; she U oetter now." 

1 could not answer. I could not even speak; 
but he, divining my wishes, told me briefly that 
Yvonne had had a severe nervous attacic, broujght 
on, probably, by the intense heat. That the fac- 
tors (for they had sent for three) had arrived, and 
held her inaisposition to be so trifling that they 
had already gone, after prescribing a simple sooth- 
ing draught, and that we need be under no appre- 
hension as to putting off our marriage, for Yvonne 
would certainly be quite recovered in the morn- 
ing.' 

**Jfof^ph'e/ man ph^/ Let me look upon 
her for one moment I*^ 1 implored. 

He hesitated slightly before granting my re- 
quest, and then taking my arm, led me up-stairs 
to the suite of roomb set apart for Yvonne's use. 
As I passed through them^ I noticed traces of her 

Eresence everywhere, 'There were her favorite 
ooks, and on a small inlaid table an open 
" Dante '* was lying. She had evidently been read- 
ing it, when some call had interrupted her. Her 
flowers and birds, together with a harp to which 
I had often listened, were there also. And on an 
easel reposed a canvas over which a cloth had 
been thrown carelessly. 

" Wait here for a moment," said my uncle. 
"I will ask if she can see ^rou." And crossing 
over to a door of communication, he knocked 
softly. After a moment's delay, the door was 
opened slightly by Yvonne's old nurse, who held 
a short whispered consultation with my uncle. 
Then they both entered the roQm, and after a few 
seconds my uncle returned, and said softly to me 
as he took my arm : 

"You must not agitate yourself, or her, for we 
want her to sleep to-night; otherwise, your wed- 
ding will have to be postponed." 

I promised to be very careful, and passing on, 
found myself in Yvonone's sleeping-apartment. 
Tbe furniture was ancient and heavy ; dating, as 
well as I could judge, from the epoch of Louis IV. 
The bed, wh?ch was of richly carved wood, was 
raised in the centre of the room on an estrade, and 
its curtains of heavy purple silk enveloped it 
ii* A gloom that seemed hearse-like in the dim 
Kght of the tapers burning in a silver sconce on 
the wall. 

Yvonne was propped up with pillows in bed, 
and was looking very wnite and worn. She 
smiled on me ils I approached, and, holding out 
her hand, said, in that sweet voice I loved so 
well: 

" How I must have frightened you, my poor 
Horace ! However, I promise to do my oest 
never to behave so foolishly again." 

I had taken her hand, and was pressing my lips 
upon it in a passionate kiss. As I held it thus, 
not trusting myself to speak, I felt her shiver as 
though a chill had struck her suddenly. Looking 
up in alarm, I saw that she had grown, if possi- 
ble, still paler, and was just about to coll out for 
help, when she spoke to me in a soft, rapid 
whiter : 

" Don't be alarmed ! It is only a little nervous- 
ness — it will pass away. Horace, tell me ! do you 
think you could forget me, and marry another 
woman, were I to — to die ?" 

•* Yvonne !" I cried, in sharp anguish. 

" There, dearest, I will say no more!" she said, 
soothingly. " You must go now, for papa is get- 
ting impatient. Good-nignt!" And with a lin- 
gering pressure of the band, 'she motioned me 
with her eyes to the door. 

I got up from my kneeling ppsture by the bed- 
side to obey her, and was just passing out of the 
room with my uncle, when she called out my 
name and her father's. 

In an instant we were again beside her. She 
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had raised herself on the pillows, and. holding out 
her arms to her father, she said, as be embraced 
her: 

" To-morrow is to be my wedding-day, is it not, 
papa V 

*» Yes, dearest I" 

'* Horace used to call me his little wife years 
ago, did he not, papa !" 

"Yes, my dauebter; but we will talk abont 
that to-morrow. Yol must go to sleep now." 

" Yes, paps. Oood-night, papa I I want also 
to say good-D;r— tost is, good-night— to Horace," 
she said, hastily amending the tenor of the phrase. 

She held out be** trms to me as sbe said this, 
and, twining tbes *ound my neck, pressed her 
lips to mine for the iirst time, in a long, clinging 
embrace, which seemed to me to be Loye's sacra- 
ment consecrating for ever our two souls in one. 

My uncle d'*«w me laughingly away, and said : 

"I won't permit this sort of thing, for to-night, 
at any rate. Gome along, yon scamp I It wiJtt be 
time for all these caresses to-morrow— so, come, 
be off with yon 1" 

And pushing me playfully before him, he got 
me out of the room, and, bidding me sleep well, 
went off to bis own quarters, wlme I wended my 
way to mine, without eren trying to analyze tibe 
tumult which raged in mr bosom. 

I found the pure, calm moonlight streaming 
into my room, and, wishing to sleep, 1 drew the 
heavy silken cnrtains across my windows to ex- 
clude the too brilliant light, which otherwise 
would, in addition to my being highly excited 
from tbe emotions of the evening, have kept me 
awake all night. 

I remained some time before going to bed, 
thinking wildly on the great happiness which 
the ceremony next day would bring me, in giving 
to my trust the sacred duty of caring for and 
loving m^ Yvonne for life. 1 was still deep in 
these dehcious reflections, when a leaden drowsi- 
ness grew upon me, and compelled me to lie 
down ; so, throwing myself half-undressed on my 
bed, a heavy, unrefresoing sleep came upon me. 

I do not know bow long I slept, or how it was 
that I found myself sitting up in bed listening and 
waiting^ with all my faculties on the aler^ for 
something undefined to appear. I had a c^^n- 
sciousness, bom within me, that I had been called, 
but whether by a voice or a touch I could not tell ; 
at any rate, there I was, with the pulsations of 
my heart beating audibly on the stillness of the 
night, and literaUy unable to move hand or foot, 
although I longed to do so, to pull open the win- 
dow-curtains. 

I don't know how long I remained in this state, 
for time is simply immeasurable under such cir- 
cumstances, but it seemed to me to be centuries, 
when the double doors leading to my dressing- 
cabinet slowly opened, and the original of the 
portrait I had remarked, from its resemblance to 
Yvonne, came slowly into the room. I now re- 
membered the stories I bad been told in my child- 
hood about her guilty life and tragic end, and as 
she moved across the room. I could note, even to 
the flashes of the ruby fastening, the vidl which 
fell in vapory clouds abont her person. She came 
toward me slowly, with a motion of walking, bat 
still evidently passing through the air without 
assistance from tbe solid ground, and, standing 
by my bedside, bent over me with a look of de- 
spair such as will remain engraven on my memory 
for ever. A vapor seemed to collect about her of 
a dull bluish gi^y, and appeared to have an illu- 
minating property only tor herself, leaving all 
else in profound obscurity, which deepenea the 
shadows in the room rather than lightened 
them. Standing thus, she made an eObrt to 
speak, but only moved her lips as in a painful 
spasm, and, wringing her hands bitterly, she 



beckoned to tbe open doorway. Then oam« in, 
one bv one, a long line of belmeted warriors, aod 
conrtfers in silk and velvet. 1 noticed that for 
the most part they pamed, as though in avoid- 
ance of this shadowy woman, to the other aido o# 
my bed. While I was looking at this vfakm. a 
strain of distant music floated on the air. ana a 
fresh procession began to enter, but thW timo 
they were all women. They came in slowly, wilh 
the same solemn motion ; out as tbey came u^ 
they, one by one, stretched out their arms orer 
me, and then, moving aside, made way for others 
succeediuff, who repeated the same gesture. 

Thus thev came, in long array, until at last 
they ranged themselves on either side, formiac 
two lineff. up which I now began to distingniaa 
a female form in long trailing garments, bcSdiDC^ 
another by the hand. I could not distingniah the 
features of either for the moment, as tSey wore 
long vails, which covered them completelj ; Iwt. 
as they moved up tbe centre of the lane, formea 
by tbe others, the first vailed figure seemed to 
show the other, as a stranger in their awfal ae- 
sembly, to be welcomed as one of tbemselvea. 
Then tbey came op to me, and slowly liftingtheir 
vails, I recognized in one of them the semElanee 
of Yvonne, who, different from the others, bent 
over and whispered to my soul's hearing: 

" Oh ! not for long, my beloved— notfor long." 

Ob, the mighty power of love ! As the others 
came and went, I remained utteriy panlyied; 
but. when Yvonne drew near, my spirit made a 
wild eOort to burst its fetters, and crying out her 
name wildly, I started up to clasp her in my arms. 
In an instant the vision melted away from before 
my eyes, and I found myself standing up in my 
room, ^ping for breath like a huntM animal. 

Again a sound come to me like the distant wail 
of the winds at sea : ** Not for long, my beloved— 
not for long." "My God, is my reason gonet 
Or can it be that, miserable one that I am, Yvonne 
has left me?" Calling the name aloud in a shriek, 
which came back upon me as though uttered by 
some one else, I rushed out along the marfote 
vestibule with cries and shouts, until I came to 




breaking day, Yvonne looking up at me, with the 
sad smile she always wore at my approach fixed 
on her white lips, never to smile again. She was 
dead— dead on our wedding-day. 

I know not what happened further. 1 have a 
conftised memonr of an old man coming up to me 
and conquering nis own grief to console mine. I 
remember, still further, ms looking at me with a 
ffTOwing terror as I sat on tbe floor nolding some- 
thing— was it a dead woman's hand? well, per- 
haps it was. And then — sometimes — I seem to 
waxe from a sleep of nightmare pain, in which I 
see vague floating faces, coming and going to tor- 
ment me; but, above them aU, I see Yvonne's 
sweet face breathing hope to me in my snflerings^ 
and her sweet lips move at times, as though she 
repeated: "Not for long, my beloved— not for 
long." 

liaotiaii Stag-Bimt. 

Thb people of Laos, one of those little known 
cotintries of Further India, are of MongoBan 
origin, although, strangely enough, there seem 
to be Caucasians in tbe& midst. Tbejr appear to 
have come fh)m the uplands of Thibet. The 
Northern Laotions call themselves Thay, which 
means Freemen, and the Siamese, who claim de- 
scent from them, call themselves the Lesser Thay. 
The term Laotian, or L^o, is that applied to them* 
selves bv tbe innabitants of the valley of the 
Cambodu. 
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■ The LanUui ia ganmtBj mil made and Tlfvr- 
«ns. Hu tjc* an Uu locUncd, hig chsak-bonei 
!«■■ prominent, bii noie stnugbMr tbao thou of 
other UoDjpili. iDd his oompleiioa ii llsbter. 
The7 *b>ve Ihe hud *ll but what we would call 
k •cklp-lock. The commoa people w«ar limptj 
tba bnwch-cloth, which in tho rich ii of iDk, 
and to thia the wealthy add a light Teat, bnt- 
toBcd close OTer the chest, and another piece 
of Bilk >a * laah. Great peraonagea wear, on im- 
portant occaaiona, a kind of alipper, bal laj' tbem 
■otda ai aooD aa poEiible. The; tattoo (he bodj 
rnm the waiat down. 

The women wear a pieoe of eottan aronnd the 
wkist, falling a little below Ihe knee. Ther do 
nearlr all the work, the men naier eiertinic Inam- 
•etTCB except to hunt or flab. All IhU r«calla oor 
Indima tribea. BonUug ia earried on bj the 
Skvase tribea more particularlT, but tbev are no 
grMtBdeptaia the cbaae. iter oflfia hunt Uie 
•tag In tbe waj ahown in our illur — " — —>■"'- 



r«callB American and Atr 
of buntera, armed with apeara, aniround a wood, 
after cloaias Ihe regular outleta b; atrong bam- 
boo note. Then, on one side. bT ahoata and noise, 
the; drire tbe animaia toward thaae apota, where 
tbe moat expert are in wait 10 apBar them aa they 
Irj to leap the note, or are roroing their waj- 
throuab the denae oudergrowth wtiicb makea 
tboae Eaatem wooda almoat Impaaaable. 



A PAUPER'S STORY, 



meat in which I firat beheld him, he faiil; foaci- 
nated me. He waa nothing but a paaper, and, 
uparently. one of the moat abject of bia oiaaa. 
Ragged, dirt;, foul-odored, and, docbtleea, bar- 
ing nothing to blame but hia own 
for hia preaeut r' '-' — "■'- 



oneMSoDablj, have 
dae posaeaalng the . 

m jaelf au ■ Bcore of 
again and again, bi 



iliglitaat raSnament. I toM 

Umea, and tried to ahna him 

it tbe mTatertouB atttmelion 

^y will, abd drew me iDto bia 

praaence wbeuier I would or do. It was a caae 
parallel with that of the " Aneleal Mariner" — 

icUna 11 

J. Hke L 

Tbe marinar hatli hlj wUl ". — 

and ot last I reaolred lo struggle no longer, but 
yield to my fate by making hS aaqnainlaoiM. 

On the partioalar morning when I «ame to thla 
decision, I found him silting, aa uaoal, on a bench 
plaoed in a sunny sn|^e oT the poorhoaae walL 
Fanpera, like other replilaa, Iotb the ann, and Ibis 

ataUo. ^ 

id no other inmate of tbe 



preacriptiTe right, i __ 

house dared to usurp it. Be waa a piotareaqne 
object, after all. His long, gray iDoks banr 
EiaoafuUy down upon bis Ixiwed ahonldera. and 
bis Lanilt, olaiped i "" "" - ■ ■ - — 



his Landt, elaiped upon tba top of his ataff, 
aeemed io Implore pity for his shattered age. 
Bib wrinkied faoe was pale to gbaatlioeaa. witn a 
blanched wbiteoeaa like that which reaulta (*ma 
sudden fear, though, unlike that, it waa perma- 
nent, and nerer gave place to the ruddy hue ot 
health. I think now that It waa thia constant, 
imnalnral pallor which fanned Ihe spell that at- 
traaled me, though, doubtloas, the atrange look 
in bia eyea bad aomethmg^ to do with it. 

tinch eyea I neTsr saw, in a human beiu|i, before 
or ainca. Orean and gUaey, they outwardly 
resembled, in aome degreej tba eyes of a Bali, 
aiTe tbat a fish's eye may aometimes be said lo 
bare apeouteUon in it, and his bad none. Never- 
theleas, there was a iQiolderiug Are behind those 
eyea whiab you felt rather Iban aaw ; for, while it 
gaTe no exlemal animation to Ihem, their doll, 
apaihelic look pierced Tou Ihroufth and Ihrouri, 
like tbe boring of a oold, blnnt iron. Before the 
area of an ordinary man, flaabing wllb just Indig- 
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nation, the gmhy shrink rfrhast and tremble: 
before thi» man's eyes the wretoh who had 
wronged him would have been frozen to stone. 
I once saw crystal eyes set in a hideous mask, 
behind which a distant phosphorous light was 
burned. The eHeot or his was even more 

fhastir, but this was the only tbipg I ever 
ehelOy on land or sea, to which 1 could liken 
them. 

Oorgon eyes were they, whose reversed vision, 
looking inward on his soul, seemed to have 
blasted that, as their want of outward expression 
served to freese and petrify the beholder. The 
eyes of a dead man, through which a demon 
gazed to cast a spell of awe on all mankind. 

It may seem to the reader that this description 
is exaggerated and forced. The latter it m<^ be, 
for I tind languaj^ too weak to express my mean- 
ing clearly ; out it is not over-colored, and at the 
moment when, in pursuance of my resolve, I had 
approached to speak to him, the efieoi of that 
strange look was so deeply embarrassing to me. 
that, had it not been for 'vf*ry shame. I should 
have fled like a coward without accomplishing my 
obieot. 

It was well I did not, for I know that I could not 
thus have escaped the spell he had nnooaseiously 
cast upon me, and I should have missed a revela- 
tion such as falls to the lot of few mortals to 
heaiL He saved me from this ignominious flight 
bj breaking the confusing silence himself. 

** Do you wish to speak to me, doctor V* 

These few, simple word« banished for the mo- 
ment the singular dread under which I had 
labored, fiis voice was low and mnsicad-^ratber 
that of a youth than of the aged man he seemed 
— and it was so stranfe a contrast with his ap- 

Searance, that in it I baa another cause for wonder, 
.t bis Invitation I seated myself on Uie bench at 
his side, and thus avoiding to see his pale iace,t>r 
meet the glance of his glassy e^es, I was able to 
p«rsue my self-imposed investigation somewhat 
at my ease. 

It will be needless to detail our conversation. 
Suffice it to say that on this or any subsequent 
occasion — for I returned to the charge more than 
once thereafter — [ utterly failed to penetrate his 
mystery, or learn anything of his formel; life. 
On anv other subject he would conmse fVcelv, 
and I round him highly intelligent, aoB evidently 
well educated. Hut the moment I touched upon 
his early history, be became instantly silent, and 
the old, dull gloom, I bad so often noticed pre- 
viouslvj settled down upon him like a pall. At 
last I discovered that it was not merely morose- 
nesa that made him so reticent about himself, but 
that it gave him absolute pain to have his thoughts 
recalled to this particular channel. From that 
moment I desisted from all inquiry on the subject, 
and we gradualy became very good friends, though 
I never could divest myself ot awe in his presence 
— as if I was fraternizing with a resuscitated 
corpse. He was always cadaverously pale ; 
always had that strange (Uad look in his eves, 
and alwavs left on me the impression that, if he 
would only speak out, 

** He had a tale to teU 
Would barrow up my soul, • • • 
And make eaoti particfular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful poroupine." 

Time passed, and with its passage my term of 
service as physician to that almshouse came to 
SB end. On taking my leave, I chanced to recol- 
lect how friendless my protige would be when I 
had gone, and, therefx)re, recommended him 
warmly to my successor's care. It was fortunate 
I did so, as to that chance kindness I owe the 
knowledge of the strange tale I am about to relate. 
More than a year afterwaitl, and when,, amid the 
stirring scenes of a busy life, I had quite forgotten 



thd old pauper, I, one day, reoeivod a formiddbla 
looking {Mckage sealed with manj seals, aoc 
accompanied by the following letter . 

** Mt Dear Doctor : You will perhaps remem- 
ber having exhorted mc t6 take particular care of 
one of your old patients here, known as Ben 
>1artin. * He died three days since, and, with 
almost bis last breath, solemolj enjoined me to 
forward to you the accompanying packet, which 
covins, 1 presume, a manuscript on the produc- 
tion of Which he has been laboriously engaged 
for the last three months. I have reason to sup- 
pose, from scraps of old letters found on his per- 
son after death, that the name *■ Ben Martin ' was 
a fu)m de gtierrey or, rather, a name assumed after 
the war of lite, in which he appeared to hare 
been so signally defeated, was ended. But he 
was reticent to the last, and none of us here, 
though many attempts were made, ever succeeded 
in extracting from bis lips a single syllable about 
himself. I nave a shrewd suspicion Uist the 
pocket contains a solution of uur enigma, and 
that your kindness, which he often referred to, 
has won you the legacy of his history. If so, 1 
trust you will pity our curiosity, and make us 
sharers in your good fortune." 

This was signed by the phvsician who took mr 
place at the poorhouse, and I felt certain, ere I 
opened the packet, that his conjecture was correct. 
It was with no Httle eagerness that I broke the 
seals on the wrapper—* work of some little time, 
for so jealously bad the poor man guarded his 
secret, that it required care to avoid aniurin^ the 
manuscript itself. But my caution and- ennoaitv 
were boto amply rewarded, for when the docu- 
ment was fairly spread out before me, ^is was 
what I read : 

I feel certain that it was not mere idle inqnisi- 
tiveness that prompted you to question me of my 
former life, but, rather, the hope that you could 
help me to bear my burden better if jou knew 
more about me. Your true courtesy m ceasing 
to interrogate me when you saw that I was tor- 
tured by the thoughts thus recalled : and, above 
all, your thoughtful kindness in enaeavoring to 
secure the comfort of an utterly friendless man 
when you could no longer watch over him your- 
self, sorely prove this. They prove something 
more, indeed, for they convince me that you are 
the proper depositary of the secret whioh has 
made my life^ for forty years, one lone, bitter 
curse, and which must perish with me— though it 
is one for which kings would sell their souls if 
once assured of its truth — if I cannot And in you 
the faith which your charity seems to proclaim. 

It is because I have never found a man who 
would believe my story that I have sunk into the 
silence of despair, and the apathy of utter dis- 
appointment. 

I warn you, before I begin to tell my tale, that 
vour faith must be large; that you must banish 
increduhty ; that you must be prepared to receive 
as truths/marvels that surpass the leg^ds of the 
Magi, zou must implicitly credit asserUotw 
which will seem, at the first bearing, to be the 
ravings of a madman ; you must accept as facts 
detaira which will appear the coinage of a fevered 
dream. But if you toi I believe them — and here, 
on my deathbed, I solemnly swear that they are 
true to the verj- letter— your'renrard will be greater 
than I now dare to tell yon. Read, ^erefore, 
without prejudice ; scan closely, that yon may be 
convinced^ decide on the intrinsic evidence of 
the narrative alone, and if I am as unfortunate 
after death as I hav4 been in life, and you tio re- 
ject' my dying word, bum this record, and let the 
secret perish from the face of the earth, for it 
will then be God's will that it shall never be used 
by man. 
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Of my etrlj days I need si^v little — do more. 
in<|eed, than will sufiiceto explain how I cbancea 
upon the adventure which l^ to the catastrophe 
of mj life. My father was a sea-captain, wno, 
after amassing a competency, perished on the 
ocean while Iwas still a chila. The wealth be 
left my mother enabled her to ffiye me an excel- 
lent education, and she eren planned that I was 
to receive a collegiate training, to fit me for the 
falfiUment of the hope she always ofaerisbed, that 
I was one day to be famous. 

But when 1 was in my nineteenth year this fond 
mother died, and I was lef^ in the possession oP 
an estate that ought to have sufficed for all my 
wishes, entirely to my own government. My 
youth had alreacly been wild and wayward, though, 
owing to her restraining influence, nothing worse 
than folly could, as yet, be laid to my charge. 
Now that she was gone, however, a^d as soon as 
the elasticity of my age had overcome the shook 
of her death, I plungoa into the maddest excesses, 
and gave no thought to anything beyond the 
pleasures of the hour. 

My dream of worldly happiness was speedily 
and rudely broken. My twenty-first birthday 
found me with shattered health and ruined for- 
tune, disgusted with the course I had pursued, 
and ready to fiy from it as eagerly as I baa entered 
npon it. For my physical restoration, the phy- 
sicians prescribed cbaofi^ of climate ; and. influ- 
enced, perhaps, by inherited tastes, I decided on 
a sea-voyage. Once resolved, m v will was strong 
enough to conquer every obstacle. I broke with 
all my gay companions, paid my debts, and with 
the remnant of mv fortune purchased a fast-sail- 
ing schooner, ana manned nor with an excellent 
crew. Ten days afterward I sailed wiih a full 
cargo, bound to the Pacific coast of South Amc-' 
rica, on a trading voyage. 

Nothinff of interest occurred on our outward 
passage, out soon after our arrival on the coast I 
discovered that the captain I had engaged to com- 
mand the schooner was drunken and incompetent. 
Forty jears ago the navigation of those seas was 
much more perilous than now, for we had no good 
charts, and the hidden dangers were unknown, h 
was not long, therefore, before 1 had cause heartily 
to repent my injudicious choice of a commander. 
The facts may be told in a few words. On the: 
coast of Peru, ten leagues north of Arica, we en- 
countered a heavy gale fVom the west. The ves- 
sel was miserably bandied, and we were blown on 
shore. The schooner went to pieces ; the fool 
whose ignorance caused the disaster perished, with 
six of nis crew ; myself and three others ji^ned 
the shore ; and one week afterward I stood in the 
streets of Arequina, utterly penniless and utterly 
friendless, save tor my companions in misfor- 
tune. 

Little did I think that this hour of destitution 
was to be the herald of hopes splendid beyond 
the wildest iancy to foresee ; ana that these, in 
turn, were to be blotted out by the black ncbS of 
a disappointment as strange as it is terrible. Thh 
fabled sufl'erings of Tantuus are nothing to what 
I have undergone, and— but why should Ibemoan, 
with idle words, a calamity language fails to de- 
aeribe? Bead what is yet to come, and ask your- 
self if the punishment of my sins has not been 
visited upon me sufficiently m this life? In the 
life to come may heaven have more pity on me 
than man has had ! 

It would be hard to tell how we kept life in us 
durinff the next three weeks. I had certainly ex- 
pected that our very misfortune would have se- 
cured us the commiseration of Christian people, 
but the heartless inhabitants of that wealthy city 
turned us from their doors like doss. The scanty 
oharitr that our misery wrung from them was 
erodcbvlT beetow«d ; nor would they even give us 



work by which we miebt have supported our- 
selves. The epithet of ••English heretic dogs.** 
which, in their mongrel dialect, was consftantiy 
hurled at us, may give some due to the reason of 
their barbarity ; but let the reason be what it may, 
the fact was as I have stated it, and there came a 
dajr, at last, when my companions, rendered 
furious by their un^served sufferings, determined 
to take with the strong hand that which was 
denied them otherwise— the means to return te 
their own country. 

Why I did not join them, in their contemplated 
attack on the dwelling of a wealthy churl who had 
refused us food the day before, it would be hard 
to say. I was quite as reckless as either of them, 
but t(hnethina — perhaps it was the memory of my 
mother— made me shrink from absolute crime — 
as yet. Watching my opportunity, 1 stole away 
from them when tney were sound asleep in the 
ruined hut we had taken possession of, and ere 
morning broke I was away, among the hills sur- 
rounding the city. ^ 

It is scarcely necessary to detail my suflTerings 
during the next fortnight. My plan bad been to 
make for the coast, and reach a port whence I 
might hope to work my passage in some ship to a 
more hospitable land. But utterly ignorant of 
the eountry, I wandered inland, as I discovered 
afterward, and subsisting on the grudging benevo- 
lence of the country people, reacbecT at last the 
foot-hills of a range or mountains whose frowning 
crests seemed to interpose an eternal barrier 
between myself and hope. For two days I made 
my way amon^ these bills at hazard, noi knowing 
whither mv footsteps tended, andkithout meet- 
ing a single human being; or, ivoeed, without 
seeing a trace of any human habitation. On the 
third day, at noon, 1 came to the shore of a great 
lake, and, fainting with hunger, sank%own upon 
tlie sand, my bean filled to bursting wun an agony 
of despair. 

I bad ample leisure to contemplate the scene, 
for death stared me in the face, and I had not even 
the wish to live. It seems very strange to me, as 
I recall that hopeless hour, that I should have felt 
sufficient interest in my surroundings to examine 
them as minutely as I did. But not a ripple on 
the wave, not a flutter of a leaf in all that deso- 
late landscape, has escaped my memory to this 
da^. Stretched at length upon the beach, my 
chin supported on my outspread palms, my blood- 
shot eyes stared moodily at the shining water, or 
wandered mechanically from spot to spot upon 
the shore, until, witliout volition on my own part, 
^vcr}' tree and crag, every twig and pebble, were 
impressed upon my throbbing brain as if seared 
there with a red-hot iron. 

Before me stretched a vast expanse of dark 
blue livid water, so vast that, if I nad not cauffht 
the hazy outlines of the q^ountains beyond, I 
should have taken it for the ocean. I knew it was 
not the sea, however, or even a bay connected 
therewith ; for I had drank of the waters when I 
had first thrown myself down, and they were fresh. 
Behind mo, and on either hand, stretching along 
the shore and inclosing the lake like a wall, tow- 
ered misshapen crags, rugged and sere and 
brown, the very abomination of desolation. A 
feu* stunted trees and thorny bushes grew at their 
buses, but otherwise the dins and shore were bare 
of vegetation, and there was no fruit or berry or 
root that could be eaten, anywhere. Here and 
there the mouths of gloomy caverns yawned in 
the face of the precip^e, and over all tne scene a 
dull, leaden sky lowered wrathfully. Acheron 
itself could not have had banks more'sombre, and 
the lifeless water, which in its very ripples seemed 
to have no motion, was a truthful type of the awful 
river of the dead. In sky and shore and wave — 
in dreary barrenness and in ghastly, broodinv 
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lad, aad Ibit tba apirlM who miaiiter to Situi'a 
lU ware bcuiDg me b«ne«th the gloom; Brchei 
M ibsdow Uie portol of bii diBmil kingdom. A 
DmcDtiftanrtTd, bowcvar, au isToluatiirj move. 
ent of mj anni leitored to me (be cooaciou*- 
« of life, but I made do fnrtbcr aflort to exert 
rwlf, for I niddenly realiied mj letoal lituo- 
in, and lb* knoirledge almost paraljied me with 
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above me irai ipread a canopj of eutTing leafy 
boughs, the dark crch Ihue tormed beiog Ibe 
cauH of mj Ural waking deluaion. It wm alill 



the aspect of (he duakr fisares whom I uow aaw 
In (he lorward part of ihelioal. Theie were right 
or leD in number, apd were anted one before Ihe 
other, theii backi toward me, pl;ing the paddiei, 
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by which we were propelled over the water. The? 
were naked, sare for a white cloth wound about 
tb^ loins, and I perceived, with a thrill of hor- 
ror, that their skins were of a dark bronze hne. 
unlike the complexion of any human being I had 
erer met. 

Had I really fallen into the power of beings not 
human t As I asked n^self the fearful question, 
I attempted to sit upright, perhaps with a vague 
idea of finding some mode of escape. But the 
Attempt was frustrated, and my nerres, weak 
from fn-^nr priyation, received a shock that almost 
depriv.u me of consciousness again, bv a cold, 
firm hand which was laid upon my forehead, and 
forced me gently back to the reclining posture. I 
iiad not previoasly imagined that any one was 
near me, but when I x^lied from the nervous 
thock, 1 perceived that a figure, clad in a flowing 
robe of wnite, sat close behind my bead, and ap- 
peared to be steering the canoe. 

For some minutes I was quite unable to think 
connectedly, but, after a time, an Smpvession 
stole upon me that the silent form bebind me was 
that or a woman. The touch upon my forehead 
had been gentle, and the hand itself was soft and 
email. It bad clearly been intended to warn me 
not to move, and 1 did not vet dare to turn my 
bead, so as to verify my suspicions ; but the more 
I thought of it, the stronger grew my belief that I 
bad conjectured aright. It surprises me now to 
recatt how quickly this new idea drove out from 
my mind the old dread of a deadly peril, which, 
until then, had possessed me utterly. Gradually 
a sense of safety and comfort pervaded me ; the 
tkink upon which I rested grew softer and warmer ; 
the dreary plash of the paddles changed to a dul- 
cet ibvtbm; and while I still longed to turn and 
behold my mysterious guardian, a delightful 
drowsiness prevented me from making the exer- 
tion, and was slowly wrapping all my senses in 
the soft mantle of sleep. 

But my unpropitious fate destined me for still 
more terrible alarms, and as my weary eyelids 
were in the very act of closing, a new fear seised 
upon me, banishing every thought of slumber 
from my mind. Suddenly, as if a black pall had 
been thrown over the boat, the sunlight vanished, 
and gave place to a thick darkness, which the 
ruddy glow of ibe torch only rendered more 
intense. A dull, rushing sound, as of water run- 
ning swiftly in a hollow tube, filled my ears, and 
I oould perceive that the speed of the boat bad 
ffreatly increased, though the rowers had ceased 
to ply their paddles. Again I strove to rise, and 
once more the cold hand was laid upon my fore- 
bead ; but disregarding its pressure in the excite- 
ment of my terror, I threw it off, and sat upright. 
In an instant I saw that the canoe was darung, 
with fearful rapidity, through a pitch-dark tunnel, 
only high and wide enough to allow it to pass. 
Tb^ red flame of the torch flashed balefully on the 
ro^y sides and roof of ibis mysterious channel, 
and when my eye rested on the motionless forms 
of the strange crew before me, the same dismal 
light transformed them into the semblance of 
demons, sailing with me down into the bottomless 
pit 

Had this endured a single moment longer than 
it did, I must have lost my reasou, and made 
tome frantic effort at escape. But before I could 
quite realize the fuU horror of my situation, a 
blaze of brilliant sunshine dazzled my vision, and 
the. canoe shot out of the black tunnel into the 
opMi water of a small lake, surrounded by smiling 
green hills. So instantaneous was the change 
from inky gloom to resplendent sunlight, and so 
startling and vivid was the contrast, that the 
rowers, plying their paddles swiftly, and chanting 
a low song, as of triumph, bad caused the oanoe 
to traverse the tiny lake, and touch the opposite 



shore, ere I had sufficiently recovered my prea- 
ence of mind to note the wonderful beauty or the 
new scene of enchantment into which I bad bean 
thus strangely ushered. 

It was truly a scene of enchantment. The lake, 
which was scarcely two hundred yards in diaioa- 
ter, shone like a huge diamond in the midst of ita 
emerald setting of gently swelling hills. Theaa, 
in turn, flashea back to heaven's golden ligfat • 
thousand gorgeous hues from the countless^ow- 
ers that grew upon them, and mingled with their 
luxuriant grasses. Groves of ^ptu>eful trees were 
scattered nere and there like islands in a sea of 
blossoms and verdure, and along the crest of the 
slope upon the eastern shore ran the lofty walla 
of an Immense building like a temple, so daa- 
zlingly white that they flittered like frosted ailver 
in the blaze of the setting sun. 

This was all that I saw then, for the boat 
reached the strand, the dusky rowers leaped into 
the water and drew it high upon the beach, and 
the cool, soft hand, that had twice before toocbed 
my forehead, was laid upon my arm. 

''Are you strong enough to walk, senor?^ said 
a musical voice, clOMe to my ear. in tones that 
could only belong to a young and delicate 
woman. 

The language in which the words were uttered 
was that singular patoity compounded of ibe 
Spanish and Indian, almost of universal use m 
the Pacific States of South America. I under- 
stood the sentence at once, for I was a fluent 
Spanish scholar, and replying in the latter las- 
guage that I was quite strong enoush, I crawled 
out from t>eneath the canopy of Doughs, mnd 
stepped upon the pebbly beach. When I bad 
done so, I turned for the first time to look upon 
the woman who had spoken to me, in whom I 
already instinctively recognized my preserver 
from starvation and death. 

She followed me ouiekly, and as abe rose froia 
the concealment of tne leiuy boughs, it seemed to 
me that I bad really entered paradise, and one of 
its bouris had appeared to bid me welcome. I 
cannot describe ner — nay, why should I attempt 
to do so in this record of folly and crime, when 
he for whose eye it is intended will read my story 
only to loathe me, and even if he believes the one 
important fact I seek to convey to him, will 
scarcely give me credit for aught save madness in 
anything regarding her? But, oh, Corilpba! 
daughter of Uie sun I — my seared heart's fondeet 
memory, though I murdered thee I— I see thee 
yet in all thy regal loveliness ; I mark the blnflk 
of love that mantles on thy dusky cheek ; 1 feel 
in my soul's centre the tender, melting glanoes of 
thy sad, dark eyes, and I know that earth will 
never witness another incarnation of thy glorious 
beauty. Thou hast rejoined the angel choir who 
sent thee hither to give me one lurt chance of 
eternal bliss, and they will never spare thee more 
to bless or drive to frenzy mortal hearts. Like a 
celestial vision seen in the full radiance of the 
noonday sun, thou didst come to me; like adread* 
ful, discordant dream, hidden in the darkness of 
midnight, thou hast vanished from my life, leav- 
ing benind thee on my soul a memory that is at 
once a horror and a jby^^M>nfiicting terrors and 
delights which I can never reconcue, and which 
will constitute my eternal punishmenU 

But this raving is worse than useless ; all the 

Srayers that were ever coined in a heart mad- 
ened with remorse will not bring her back again, 
or blot out my crime. Let me confine myself 
hereafter to the plain facts of my miserable story. 
It is not neceesanrvto detail the eager questions 
I addressed to my beautifnl preserver, or the re- 

Flies through which sne made known to me bow 
had been rescued, and who my new friends 
were. It afpeared toat the place in which I new 
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fooiid mjftelf wts & sdmII isltnd in tfao great lake 
of TiUoaoa. geoeraiW sappoBed to be UDinbabUed, 
bot in reality the dwelling-plaoe oi the la»t re- 
maJAiDg memben^-Hio more than a acore io oum- 
b«r— of an Indian tribe whiob bad onoe been a 
power in the ancient PeruTian ftate. On tbit 
Sislaad stood the mina of an immenae Teaple of 
the Son — the white walla of which 1 bad seen on 
laoding— and tbe apparent reason for the con- 
tianed stay of these people in that lonely plaoe» 
was the preaerration of its remains from utter 
daatnaction. 

Conlpha was the daogbter .of their chie(^ bin- 
self a bneal descendant of the Incaa, and to this 
fact my rescue waa immediately due, for if she 
bad not chanced to be in the canoe when its crew 
discoTered me lyin^ senseless on the shore, thej 
would undoubtedly haTC left me to my fate. Her 
authority^ however, was powerful enough to over- 
come their jealousy of admitting strangers to the 
island, and by her order 1 had been lifted into the 
boat, and conveyed, in the manner I have de- 
■oribedy to their secret abode. I was the first 
white man who had ever set foot therein since the 
t«mple was sacked by the Spanish conquerors. 

Ht reception among these primitive people was 
kiodi and cordial in the extreme. It was clear 
that they were not desirous of baving visitors, 
bnt^ once made their guest, I had no reason to 
eoraplain of my treatment, for their hospitality 
waa uabonnded. They lived in the outer apart- 
ments of the temple, and a similar chamber was 
assigned to me, where I was carefully attended, 
and rfomished with food until my strength was 
quite restored. When I was quite well I mingkd 
with them freely, and took part in their oaily 
avocations on terms of perfect equality. They 
allowed me to go on the great lake with them, 
when they went out fishing in tftieir canoes ; but 
they] would not allow me to join their hnntiag 
parties on the mainland, and I soon discovered 
that 1 was virtually a prisoner^ I asked Conlpha 
why they wiahed to detain me* and she said tnat 
they feared I would relate my adrenture, and thus 
induce other strangers to intrude upon them, out 
of curiositv. 

At first I was more than willing to remain in 
such pleasant captivity, for I loved the beautiful 
CorUpba, and ere many days I was convinced 
that she returned my passion. But when I had 
extorted the sweet coniessibn from her reluctant 
lips, I learned, to my dismay, that there was no 
hope of our union while her father lived, or, at 
least, as long as she remained within his control. 
I resolved, at once, to induce her to fly with me^ 
thus beginning the dark catalogue of my crimes 
with the sin of ingratitude — tor the chief, her 
father* had been foremost in hospitality toward 
me. I will not, I cannot, dwell either on the pifr- 
tioulara of my life in that peaceful spotj or the 
base arts I used to corrupt her filial faitb, and 
lead her to betrav the sacred trust confided to her 
Idndred. Would to heaven my selfish sophistry 
had been in vain 1 Then this dreadful tale would 
never have been written, and the torture which 
has made my subsequent life a horror bad never 
been my portion. 

But I did succeed, for Corilpba loved me, and 
then the curse descended on my guil^^ head. 
She consented to leave her parents and her rela- 
tives, and go into] the wide world clandestinely. 
wHb a perfect stranger ; and once having resolved 
to break such ties, no other duties or obligations 
restrained her in the least. In a word, she be* 
trayed to me the real reason why her tribe were 
forced to live in that aaoliided place, cut oflf from 
all the rest of the world, and in so doing she con- 
JQfed up a demon in my heart ao malignant that, 
when its^honr came, it did not even spare her in 
iti unholy lust. 



The secret she revealed to ma was this : Three* 
centuries before, in the days of the Spanish con- 
ouest, the priests of the Sun, at the command of 
their high-priest, Athabualpa the Inca, collected 
together all the treasures of the temples which 
had escaped the ravage of the con()uerora, and 
conveyed them to this temple on the inland. Hero 
thev were securely hidden in a cavern under, the 
building, and here thev bad since remained un- 
known to all the world, except their guardians, 
the ancestors of mv hosts. This tribe had been 
appointed to watch over them by Athabualpa 
himself^ who prophesied that in future ages they 
would be the means o| restoring Uie liberty of 
his country, if the tribe proved faithful to ita 
trust. For more than three hundred years the- 
warders had been faitb I ul, the trust descending 
unimpaired from generation to generation, until 
now the existence of the treasure was only known 
to this little band of men and women, the rem- 
nant of the great tribe to whose custody it had 
been committed. How miserably such marvelona 
fidelity waa destined to be rewarded let the sad 
conclusion of my story show. / waa to be the 
means of falsifying the Inoa's prophecy, for my 
arts induced the first betrayal ot toe saered obh- 

Sation, and my evil hand consigned to destruction 
II who had any knowledge of the existence of 
the treasure. 



Ton may easily suppose that 1 was incredulous 
at first, but the unhappy Corilpba had now gone 
too far, and loved me too well, not to a^rd me 
the last proof of its truth. Once a month the 
whole tribe descended together into the hiding- 
place, for the purpose of seeing that tbOvtreasure 
was all in order; but, at other times, tbey shunned 
the spot, not even approaching the entrance of 
the cavern, which was in a remote wing of the 
temple, quite out of sight and hearing of their 
abodes. It was easy, therefore, for Corilpba to 
admit me into the cave, and on the night succeed- 
ing her revelation to me she did so. In silence 
and darkness we raised the great stone, vfhicfa, 
moving on a pivot, closed the mouth of the vault ; 
in silence and darkness we descended the long, 
swaying ladder of tough withes, which reached to 
the fioor of the cavern ; and then my guide, light- 
ing several torches from among a number that 
were stored there, displayed to my wonder-stricken 
eves the dazzling spectacle of such vast wealth,, 
that even while I saw and handled it, my mind,, 
for a time, refused to acknowledge its reality. 

Though every detail of that astonishing; 'scene 
is as fresh in mv memory as if I had visited it 
but yesterday, I despair of conveying to you an 
idea of even a tithe of its magnificence. You 
have read the ancient chronicles of the Spanish 
conquerors, and marveled at their descriptions of 
Peruvian riches^ while you, doubtless, sympa- 
thized with their selfish regrets, that the fear 
aud hate of the conquered people had caused 
the latter to destroy even greater treasures than 
the Spaniards secured. Here 1 found tbe realiza- 
tion of all these startling tales. The vanquished 
patriots had not destroyed, but concealed their 
wealth, and now 1 stood among the heaped-up 
riches of a nation that had been one of the most 
opulent the world has ever known, awe-stricken 
and confounded, but with one tbousBt paramount, 
and running riot in my half-crazed brain. I wot 
the only white man on the whole earth who knew 
this astounding secret ! 

The cavern was a vast natural chamber in tbe 
rook, nearly circular and dome-shaped,. the only 
entrance being the trap-door in the apex of tbe 
dome, from which the rude ladder depended. 
The walls had been smoothed artificially, and no 
human being could have climbed them, or in any 
manner gain the opening, which was, at leaat^ 
forty feet above the floor, if the ladder ahould 
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ehftDoe to ftH. or be witbdnwo. On OTery hand 
were leatierea bempt upon heape of gold, eiWer, 
and Jewels. Here was an immense monnd of 

S olden cops and Tases; there, another of silrer 
ishes and POts, all beantifoU^ ornamented with 
flffores and flowers. On one side I tooohed a pile 
of jewels, the worth of which wonld hare boilded 
Babjlon ; on the other, my feet trampled knee- 
deep in a fftittering bed of coarse-ftrained gold 
dost. Qold and silrer statues were ranged aronnd 
the walls to the number of manj hun«eds, most 
of them larger than life. Trees and flowers of 
gold and si^er were strewn in profusion eTerv*- 
where. Sheep and llamas and birds, all wrougot 
in the same precious metals, met the eje wher- 
erer it turned ; and, when I examined more closely. 
I found imitations of all the animals, fowls and 
inteots wfaieb the country had erer produced, 
besides manr misshapen monsters that were, 
doubtless, faSulous idols. A model of the sun, 
in solid gold, twenty feet broad, flamed on one 
wall, and opposiog it on the other wall, the moon, 
Burroundea by a myriad of stars, in silrer. Forty 
great square blocks of soKd irold were rangeil 
about the floor in a circle. Bach one of these was 
worth a monarch's ransom, and upon them were 
piled immense masses of delicate golden orna- 
ments, that fairly dazzled the sight with their 
briUiant gutter. 

But why should I prolong a description that 
maddened me? Full forty years hare I known 
that this rast treasure exists, and during all that 
weary time it has eluded my grasp like an imUt 
fatuu9. Let it suifioe rou to know that I hare 
told you only the exact truth, and that if you 
hare courage to face the ghosts of my murdered 
victims — for they still guard the spot, I feel as- 
sured — ^you can secure for yourself ncbes such 
as Solomon in all his glory, and all the kings of 
the East combined, nerer eren dreamed of. You 
bare befriended me, and I make you my heir; 
may your inheritance not prore a curse, as it has 
tome. 

From the moment my dazzled eyes beheld that 
scene of enchantment, a terrible resoire filled my 
wretched soul, and tnmsformed me into a rerr 
demon. Lore, gratitude, honor, were all swal- 
lowed up in the Insatiable lust of ararice, and I 
foully determined to become the sole possessor of 
the treasure. My horrid plot was formed almost 
before we left the carem, and from that moment 
1 nerer faltered or turned back from its execu- 
tion. ShaU I tell you what I did f I shrink f^om 
doing so, for fear that rou will scorn and loathe 
my memory. Nerertheless, I will run the risk, 
for it may conrince yon that my tale is true, ana 
when you hare secured the treasure you will use 
it so charitably to your fellow-men that it may 
atone my cowardly crime. 

I murdered them all ! Not eren the confiding 
Conlpfaa was spared in my o'ermastering greeo. 
When we left the carem we bore with us a suffi- 
cient quantity of gold dust to secure our flight to 
my own land, whence I had resolred to return 
and possess the treasure. She, poor girl, ex- 
pected that we should fly at once, but the next, 
day I feigned sickness, and continued to do so 
until the liour I waited for arrired. Patently I 
bided my time, and at last the opportunity came. 
On the morning of the particular day of the 
month when the guardians of the treasure were 
accustomed to go down into the carem to inspect 
it. I counterfeited riolent illness, and then com- 
plete exhaustion, so that when the appointed hour 
came, they left me unsuspiciously, stretched in 
apparent unconsciousness on my conch of skins. 
It was their law that all of <hem should go down 
into the pit together. It is probable that they 
would hare Imnrlsoned me somewhere during 
the ceremony, it I had not feigned sueh weak- 




As it was, they bad no fear, and depotsd 
on their errand joyouilr, taking Oorflpba wift 
them, though she wiaheo to remun at mr ak 

The reeora of my awful crime is neaiTfj 
I followed them steaUbily, and waiehlu 
hidden oomer, saw all my benefactors 
one by one, into the treasure-bousa, which 

Srore tbdr tomb. When the last one had r 
le floor of the carem, I stole silently to the tfap- 
door, and, with a sharp knife, serered the fisatea- 
ings of the rine-like ladder. With a hiMiiig ruk 
it descended into the gloomy depths, out of wfai^ 
there rose, the next moment, a dreadfol err of 
despair. 

I heard Corilpha's sweet roice calUoc on lae ts 
fly to their rescue, but my heart was mel, and I 
ouickly pushed the ponderous stone down apes 
the opening. It has nerer been raised again unto 
this oar, and my rictims sleen their laat aleep in 
the miost of wealth that could purchase for wm 
the sorereigoty of the richest kingdom on fbt 
earth. 

I was perfectly sure that they could not eseapt 
firom their liring grare, and I lingered om Ot 
island only long enouffh to secure abont me the 
gold Corilpha had stolen for me. Witii fta aid I 
easily reached a seaport, and in due tfane foasd 
my war to the busy haunts of men of mr own 
race. The gold only sufficed for this, hat I ^ 
not doubt that I could quickly find some wvslch 
as ararieious as myself, who. in the hope of 
sharing my spoil, would ftiraish the mcana ts 
securelt 

Ah I then^ indeed, the curse descended on mj 
miserable head witn crashing force— and il bsi 
never left me since. Byery man who Hstetoed ts 



my strange story, no matter how greedy of 
he was— and I chose such men in pief e reB oe 
beliered that I was orasy, and lan^ied at ay 
words as the babblings of an idiot. I oonM net 
eren settle down to any buriness by wliieh I 
might gain the means to carry out my desicB. 
My whole soul was full of the treaaure, ana I 
could think of nothing else day or night. 

By-and-by I grew bolder in my despair, ao4 
approached certain merchants of high standing 
with my tale. They laughed at me, too, and whea 
I wearied them with my persistence, they calM 
in the aid of the law, and I was imprisoned in s 
madhouse. Years upon years passea before I wis 
released, and then, broken in oody, and igaersat 
of the new ways that had come upon the world, I 
was more helpless than at first. Still I atrore to 
labor that I might gain enough for mj pnrposo; 
but nothing erer prospered mth me, and I nerer 

got togeth^ eren the miserable sum that wonM 
are paid my passage back to the accuraed qwt 
where the wealth for which I had sold mj soul wis 
hidden. 

At last the time came when I oould no looser 
work^ and with my heart filled to bursting intli 
its bitter disappointment, I sank into the condi- 
tion in which you found me. May the Just Judge 
before whom I shall soon appear, infiiot on my 
wretched soul no greater torture than it has en- 
dured in the flesh. Farewell. 

• ••••• 

Such was the doleful conclusion of the oM 
pauper's narratire. From that day to this I bare 
neyer been able to decide whether he was or mu 
not insane. Reader, what is your oplniont I 
have laid before you all the testimony 1 posse«» 
and I ask you candidly. Do you, or do you oot 
beliere In the reality of the Inca's Treasure? 



I«(rre iB the sun of the social and moral wofM; 
without it there would be no life, oe bean^, so 
excellence. 
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To-nawtt m I Mt it my windoir. 

As ihib w««t mm an ■(jlwn 
With that ttnace and wondaifiil aplaiidor 

That to fleeitztf aa a dream, 
I thought that the handa of angela 

Had awnog haaren's gateway wide. 
And I caught aome gHmpae of the glory 

nrom the hlUa oti tha ottier aide. 

la it not « beavttflal ihnoj. 

This aimaet thought of mine— 
That the gatea of heaten are alwaya 

Swung open at daj^a deoUne, 
That thoae whoae daj to ended. 

Of earthly woea and illa^ 
Utj paaa to the morning gladneaa 

n^ dweDa on the Hesvenly BiUat 

Peihapa, while I aat there, dreaming 

Of tne gateway in the Weat, 
Borne poor soal went tbn/ the portato 

To a long and end1e« rest- 
Went in through the Sonset Gateway, 

To the City pared witti gold; 
Passed in to the new UId's gladx^pss, 

Td be no longer old. 

When for me the Boaset Gatsway 

Shall at di»'s deeUne nnolose. 
And I enter through ito portals 

To a long and sweet repose, 
J know thai I ahaU remember. 

In thai land so toir and tor, 
Ky strange and beantiflol Ihnoy 

Of the Sonaet Gates ijar. 



Bmied Alive. 

I BAD been summoned to Littleton Falla by my 
daarMt friend, Olire May. She had writteo to me 
that she eould not think of being married without 
my attendanca in the obaraoter of bridesmaid. 
She intended to dispense with what she called a 
foolish ceremonyy and instead of surrounding her- 
self with maids, she should have but one. 

H«r letter sent me nearlv wild with pleasure. I 
waa almost nineteen, and oad nerer yet attended 
a wedding. Add to thii that my Uncle WiUiam 
had just Drought me a splendid wardrobe from 
Paris^ uid one mar judge with what delight I 
looked forward to the nappy time. 

It wanted Just one day to the wedding when 1 
arriTed at Lntleton Falls, a beautiful little manu- 
facturing town on the banks of a lirely rirer. A 
carriage waa in waiting for me, and a little sister 
of the bride to-be aeooomnied me to the house. 
Her chatter about Mr. Grautier, the bridegroom, 
and the presents the bride-elect bad receiTed up 
to that time, amused me very much until we 
stopped before a large white mansion, and there 
was gay, sparkling Olire at the gate, ready to re- 
ceive mti 

In the midst of ktosea and congratulations. I 
was half carried into the house, where I was in- 
troduced to the mother of Olive, her father being 
in the city on business, and to her brother, whom 
I mar now say was a charming young man of 
twenty-four, and a candidate for Orders. 

At the tea-table Olive was my vi$-^i-vi$, and it 
struck me that, when she was not conversing, 
there was an sir of languor about her movements, 
and a look of pain or wearines« round her eyes 
and Ups, that I nad never observed before. 

In the evening^ Mr. Gautier came, bringing 
with him a magnificent diamond set, and, I can- 
not tell why, but my impreasion was not favorable 
with regardf to the man, and I wondered what 
OUve could see in him to love. He was tall and 
slender, with a handsome face, a magnificent 
bMrd, and overpowering black eves, that se em ed 
qnite ready to enforce a command. 

*'Ha looks like a general, dear/' was all the 



answer I gave to OUtc's inquiry of how I Hked 
him. 

** He was a general of the volunteers," she re- 
plied ; and then somebody asked her to sing, and 
she left me. 

All the evening it did not seem possible for me 
to have a word by myself with my dear old friend 
and schoolmate. 

That night I rested bnt poorly. It seemed i» 
me that Ouve was not destined to be happy with 
this man. My dreams were virid and unpleasant^ 
and he was in the background of each, for I awoke 
scTeral times during the night. 

In the morning, however, a part of my dark 
forebodinga vanished. It was a glorious day. 
The garden sparkled all over, and sent forth odor- 
ous breath from the great beds of roses and lilies. 
I began to throw oft the weight of care that I had 
so voluntarily assumed. The bridal presents were 
inspected ; they were raried and rion, and chosen 
with good judgment. 

It was a busy day for Olive. 

Once or twice I caught that same look of eara 
or grief, or both, but generally she was smiling 
andoccupied. 

<* I sbsAI have an opportunity of seeing you be- 
fore to-night," sbs said, once, pas8in|[ me on her 
way to some caller: *'and then we will have one 
grand old Ulk." 

My room was a large one in the west wing. 
Two sides of it faced the garden, and at IM back, 
as it ran the length of the wing, I could see the 
wide, white rosd^ along which numerous Tehicles 
passed. After dinner, I was standing at the win- 
aow, when Mr. Gautier came by on a handsome 
horse. 

The animal balked at something, and would 
not stir. Then I knew that the man who was to 
be the nearest and dearest to mr friend was cruel. 
He beat and even kicked the horse, till it made 
me sick to witness the unequal struggle, and I 
turned away. When I looked firom uie window 
again, be had conquered, but I hated him. 

Not an hour after that, there was a gen^ tap 
at my door. 

*<Come in." I said, and Olive stood on the 
threshold. I scarcely knew her. Passiou or psin 
had distorted her beautiful features; her hands 
were full of jewelry. 

No sooner hsd she entered than she threw the 
glittering baubles from her with a gesture of 
despair. 

'^Tbey are all accursed," she cried, iu a low, 
fierce voice. *' Oh, MargiAret, pity me, pitv me, 
for I hate-I Aaie him.-" 

"Dear. Oliye," I said, catching her hand, ''I 
was parti V prepared for this. Don't look so dis- 
tressed, aarling. Sit down, and talk with me. 
What aoes it mean? Why ao you marry, if yoii 
bate him t" 

" Because there is some terrible bend between 
in^ father and him— because 1 am afraid of both 
or them, but, most of all, my faiher. Oh. Mar- 
garet, you can do nothing but pity me— unleas — 

She gazed at me with strained, staring eves. 

** Uiuess what, dear f I would do anything I 
could to help vou." 

''Anvthingt Think what you sar. ETentothe 
peril of ^our own life?" she askea, wildly. 

**I think I would," was my answer. ''From 
the first moment I disliked Mr. Gautier." 

" Dislike 1 there is frenzy in my blood when I 
think of him. And worse still, ne is going to 
marry me without love, or even admiration. His 
heart to grfven to one every way more worthy of 
love than 1 am." 

** Olive, Olive^ thto is worse than I feared. Is 
there no way of escape t" 
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" One— only one way, and that is — death, my 
good Margaret." 

I sprang to my feet with prayer and entreaty. 
Shd must not die, so yonng, so oeautifnl, with the 
world ail fair before her I 

" And the man I do love dying befbre my eyes !" 
she added, bitterly. 

What could I say, what do, before this terrible 
revealing? If I had thought of a thousand alter- 
natives, none of them were practicable. Olive eat 
by my side silently, plungea in deep thought, but 
the agony of her soul was visible in every feature, 
every movement. 

'* There is one way," at last she said, her lips 
moving more like those of an automaton than a 
living being, ** if you will consent— if you will 
help me. Ibave been wild enough to think you 
will." 

I listened breathless. 

•* I know of a drug," she went on, with dry 
lips, " by which animation can be suspended for 
several days, and the person be to all intents and 
purposes a corpse." 

A cry of horror escaped my lips. 

'* Hush !" she said, wildly. " I may be mad to 
tell you this, but it is my only hope. To-morrOw, 
remember, I am to be sacrificed, soul and body. 
No, I will not be 1" she added, passionately, rising 
up, and walking rapidly down the long room. 
'* Kat her than that, iwill kill myself In earnest." 

I was at her side, but it was almost impossible 
to soothe her^ Her eyes glittered, her move- 
ments were rapid, her breath came and went in 
sobs, or gasps, rather. 

"Bo, you see," she added, turning upon me 
with a short, harsh lau^h, " it will not brighten 
matters if you do not aid and abet me, for I de- 
clare to you solemnly, and you know me, I will 
not be sacriticed to that man to-morrow." 

*' but,' oh, if the drug should not be potent—if 
itshould.kill!" 

" Theife is no danger," she said, impatiently— 
** not the slightest danger." 

" And do you know what will come after V* 

''To be sure 1 do; my apparent death and 
burial. I am prepared for all that, and do not 
shrink in the least. Our £tunily vault is capa- 
cious." 

She laughed and shivered, and I cannot picture 
the horror that froze my own heart. 

" But, dear Olive, even if you should escape 
with life, Mhere, then, will you go?" 

She clasped her hands; a soft, natural light 
made her eyes luminous and naturaL 

" I shall go to him — with him, rather. Nobody 
will track me. If they find me gone, they will 
think the body stolen. I shall be far out of the 
country — in happiness — in heaven." 

The whole thmg seemed so utterly impracticable 
to me, even the rapture with whicn she spoke of 
being united to the man of her choice, that I sat 
speechless and undecided. I did not relish this 
flavor of the dark ages, this frightful romance 
that might end in a tragedy; but, at the same 
time, I t^lt that she darea to put that other threat 
into execution, and of the two evils, would it not 
be be'ter to choose tnat which seemed the least ? 

" Dear Margaret," she said, appealingly, " will 
you not help save me?" 

** Only tell me what to do," 1 murmured, feel- 
ing my strength leave me. 

°* Your task will be easy," she went on. " To- 
night I shall sleep with you." 

1 groaned inwardly. 

"You are to compose yourself to rest— sleep, if 
you can." 

" Sleep !" I cried. 

" Then, seem to sleep ; it is not necessary that 
you should watch me : indeed, it is better that vou 
should not. I am quite willing to accomplish 



this deed. I an» tiot at «11 afnf d. When von find 
me in the morning to all appearances— 

I sprang up, trembling irom head to foot. 

" 1 cannot— I cannot !^ I cried, terrified beyond 
all expression. 

" Very well ; then you siOT my death-warTattt,** 
she resumed, with a paler uice. 

It is needless to say that I relented, that I 
forced myself to go through this fearful ordeal, 
though it was almost more than I conld bear. 

Ah ! there was no acting about it from first 
to last. The horrible quiet of the room ; the dim 
light revealing unearthly shapes and shadows ; the 
conviction that a living corpse, if I miffht so call 
it, was to lie side bv side with me ; the dreadlU 
surmisings* the chofdn^ fear that almost deprived 
meof breato; the listening for sign or motion; the 
last terrible hour of the drama, when I sat vp 
with staring eyeballs, conscious that the time bad 
come, yet not daring to look ; the turning on of 
the gas ; the siokenmg dread, the horror of whet 
might be. 

Ah, thcr3 was no acfing. I believed her dead 
when at last I nerved myself to look at the ghaetly 
face. The house rang with my cries ; bo wond« 
I was incoherent, ana they could learn nothing 
from me. It was a day too dreadfbl to recall, and 
1, 1 must see all things go on with sealed lips; I 
must behold the anguish of the mother over her 
beloved first •bom; Imust see the woeb^one faoe 
of the father, too« evidently stricken with re- 
morse ; I must look on while the bridegroom that 
was to be scarcely feigned the sadness he coold 
not feel. It seemed to me that I tnust speak. 

" She is not dead ! DonH de that f how often 
I was on the point of shrieking as the ceremony 
progressed. 

But I controlled myself, though I was obliged 
to keep secluded in my own room. Kotiiing was 
expected of me ; mv rich dresses were all pot oat 
of sight ; I shunned the faces of every member of 
the household ; most of all, I dreaded the 4ght 
of Oautier. 

I stole toward the body; the room e e cm ed 
deserted, but as I stood there, shedding no tears, 
for I could not weep, I suddenly felt conscious 
that some one was at my side, and, looking up* 
Gautier's eyes met mine. Was there a cronchinff 
demon in them ? I shrank back, for Hiey seemed 
readv to spring out npon me. 

"§he looks very natural," he said, in a low 
voice. 

I did not reply. 

" There is even a color on her lipis. I suggested 
that she be packed in ice." 

"Monster!" escaped iVom my lips, involun^ 
tarily ; "thev did not do it!" 

" Oh, yes 1^' he replied, with that ood, cynical 
stare. " One had best be n^r^, yon kmm. She 
has been all night on ice." 

I gave one try, and the next moinent- 1 was 
senseless. When i came to myself again, I wai 
almost too weak to move, or speak, or tMnk. 

Somebody told me that OKve was buried ; her 
little sister, I believe, who sometimes sat by- my 
bedside. 

" Mr. Gantier had ardne away," she said, " and 
mamma scArcely left ner room. Papa didn't come 
out from the city, and wasn't it dreadful, all this 
solitude and sorfotv where they had looked for so 
much enjoyment? What did poor Olive die of ? 
could I guess ? Didn't I see Or hear anything the 
night I slept with her ?" 

I had made up m^ mind now to absolute secrecy. 
I had no hope ; Olive was dead — ther had frozen 
out her dear lifej however powerful the drug, it 
could have no emciencv now. I felt in my heart 
that my own life was blighted, thttt I was in one 
sense tier murderer. ** 

On the tbtrd day after the ftineral, I found a 



not* tolide my band, as I waktA up. Wbo bid 
plac*d it (ben 1 caald doi tell ; bat tbui the con- 

" RttraoTiD FniHD ; You with mywlf ware 
■ppoinled to salcb. I hare kept my ynl of tti 
compact failbfuUf . The itj aRer to-piomw » 



THiB BOBOLINK. 






e after ■ 
gone dawn. I aball be'raad; iritb i 
Kod you must cnaoage to carrr thitbei 
Iiai7 irearing apparel, Don t forget the watt 
proof-oloaJcj >be >poke of that ti> me. Oaaiier ib 
DOl in toira, will Dot be till neit Sabbath. I am 
■nre JOQ baie a brave bean; da oot fail Die. I 
hkTe oTerj faith in mj Olive's restoraiion ; tbe 
T«ry ([rave shall jield her up to me. As soon as 
rou liave read Ihii, destroy it — at ooce, and com- 
pUlely. I would suggest that you buru it." 

It was BlmplT aliiDed, " One wbo loves Olive," 
mai the peruBil of it nva me new strengtb. 

I arms and dreasedmyseir, and at the appointed 
time cnwled down to the breakfast-lable. 

"At leaat be feali tbat I loved ber," I said to 

Tha doy dragged on. I bad concealed 
Ksnnenta about my peraoa, and tonnnatelyit waa 
a. CDol, wet day. 

- I Ihink I shall «. out," 1 said to the little girl, 
aa I rose from tbe Table. 

"I wish / could," she said; "but it wouldn't 
b« right, mamma says, so soon after Olive's 
deXh?' 

la the ball, when I waa all ready, tbe brother 

"Allow me lo accompany you," he said, a 
piteona iuflection in bis vuice. 

I slammered and stuttered, and acted my part 
jioarly, I am sure ; but I declined his oSer, which 
dad (airly Imrifled me. 

It waa a long walk, and but for my waterproof, 
1 abould hare been wet through, for I had taken 
no umbrella, but I did not care lor ibe rain. At 
iaat tbe long low, stooy side of tbe graveyard 



_ _._ . .t know where sbe wi.. , , .. 

•eemed (o me that I ahould he led there by tn- 

1 saw a man with a sloucbed bat coming toward 
Only his dark eyes were riaible, for tbe bat 
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nacbed the tomb. 

" Let me go down," I said, as he carefully 
light«d a small pocket-lantern, for I lelt no pity 
for rovself — only lor bim wbo loved her so. 

Relbclantly he assented. 1 descended into tbe 
damp, dark chamel-bouse, with knees smiting 
together, sad with laboring breath. The top oT 
the eoSn was □olaereiTed down; at least, tbe lace. 
piece was old-fashioned — Ibey did not make 
eaakets then— and fastened wttb a clasp. 

Aa I essayed to open it, I heard voices outside ; 
I recogniied the silrery tones of Geutier. 

All wai lost; my fingers shook as I lifted the 
lid—great heaven '. tbe sight that turned me to 
stone! Olivewasdeod— tbcrawae no color in the 
faee; already the death-mold bad' gatbered. I 
dropped Ibe lid ; then in an agony, I heard Ihe 
report of a jiislol ouiside, and then— well, iben, 
tbiQki to a Borcifnl Father, I— woke up. 

Vea, there was Olive, ndianlly. by tbe side of 
my bed, and 1, sobbing ready to break my heart, 
^rew my arma about her, and held ber till she 
«rl*d for auroy. 



"We were ell frigbtoned, yon slept to long," 
sbe said, "Why don't you know this ia my 
weddiog-dir ' Uidyoutnke an opiate f" and (hen 
-'— 'aughed at me for shuddering. 



" Oh, OliTt, ,. 
Do you reollj loi 



I jna sure you are qnite wtltingT 
e^imf Is there no fearful bond 



"You craiy little goosel lore Gautiirl why 1 
rorsUip Mm. WhalAare vou been dreaming r* 

Yea. 1 had dreamed it'all, tbacks to aUnd 
'rovidence that it was bnt a dream — Oautier'i 
iruelty to tbe borae, and the rest. 1 could hardly 
ealiie that it waa but a vision in tbe night, and! 
hink the reader will believe me when fsay that, 
lOtwithatanding the splendid wedding, tbe real 
lappinesa of my friend and her husband, that 
Iresu haunted me for years. 

My own dear hnsbsDa is Olive's brother, aDdao, 



Ftitilslmiflnt with tbe Bamboo fn 

Ths sjiteot of government in tbe prorinees of 
Lbob resembles that at Bankok and in Cambodia. 
Tbe governor of tbe province, when be has tbe 
title 01' king, takes the came of Kiao Muong. H* 
has three high dignitaries uoder him, called 
Opalat, LatSTong andLataboot. who areappoiatad 
ai Bankok, and have merelv nominal powera. 
Tbe governor appoints the three olticors who ad- 
minister BflairB.liuowa as the Muong Sea, Muong 
Kiao, and Muong Khang, or, Bigbi, Left, and 
Middle Uandarics. All matters in diapute, and 
all crimes, are brought before their tribunal, from 
wbicb an appeal lies to thegorerDororto Bankok. 

.\b in China and Coohirt-tJbina, corporal penal- 
lies form a code with bamboo at every line. They 
have no very et sited ideas of human dignity, anil 
no one loses public esteem lor a few blows of 
bamboo. The liighent maodarioa end tbe loweat 
laborers are alike subjected to it. 

The cnlpnt is tied to the curious frame shoim 
in our illustration, and is seated on tbe ground. 
The executioner strikes above the hips. The 
tint blows bring blood, and, if the punishment 
is kept up long, the poor wretch faints, and 
even dies. The cangple, fettera, inipiisDnmeat, 
public exposure, Ones, eiile, slavery, complet* 
their catalogue of punislimenta. Capital pnniib- 



Tbe Bobolink. 

"BiHDsof afeather," says theold proverb; bnt 
it must hare reference to some other kind of a 
bird than the one of which ve treat, for of all 
birds, the bobolinks can, with the least regard for 
accuracy, he described as birds of a featbeT. la 
fact, the bobolink may be said to be two distinct 
and entirely different birds in one. When he I* 
among the rice-UeldsDftheCarolinas, for instanc*, 
his name is rice-bird. He is then a common- 
looking bird, of a i' ' ' 



nd eiposciffor sale 
When, however, 
moDgst us, he get* I 



THB BOBOUKC 



■nd BjilMira ia * ahav^ nuiforiB at jet blaok, r*. 

liared bj creaia-color, and picked out icilh irhita 
and p«le jellow. 

HiB diet, too, is cbangsd, and he now lumriBtea 
on «achsma1l|[>iiieae beetles, buturflies, crioketi, 
gnaihoppen and epidun, and ao doai ai muoh 
jfoad to our rarmer^ aa be doea barm to the Soutb- 
cra Aaaten. U« nov obdiins bia gift or aonji, 
and tiurata into tbut rapturous iacobereaGe o[ 



If tbename be i* heat knoim bjia no* changed 
Tram the riee^bird of the awatnpa into our bobo- 
link, he-baa lariouB other atiata, beaidea aome 
three or four Latin names. Every natnraliat 

much enhuic^ by baviDg bis name lacked OD at 
the end ol a long Lalio appellatian, oewlj applied 
to Bome poor, unpretending little creature, Ibat 
bu, perhaps, nlreadj' aVTerd olhera. Ibe osten- 
aihle object of giring Latin names to plaota and 
animals is that tbey uiar baie one name by which 
tbaj oau be knoivn all over the world; bol if 
ever; new botanist, ectomologiat or oroitbolonat 

DBmes on everything he meeta, 1 don't see hov 
that object ia to be aitaioed. 

Little cams babolink, hoirever, whelher hja 
name be called DolUkonyx Orj/iieomi, a! Mr 



Swainaon ; Sntberim Orffivora, afler Wilaoa, or 
Ictnm Atriptnnu, aAer Bonaparte. Id the Joy 
of bis heart, aa long aa the aubetance of anaabine, 
food, male, neat, egaa and hrood are irlth bim, bt 
care* nothtngfortbinrDaines. " Ho anting," laji 
Ur. Aleiander Wilaoo, " and hoTering on wlngM 
a small height above the field, be chants out raeh 
ajingling roedler of abort, variable notes, nitered 
wttb SDch seeming conFngion and raptditr, aod 
continued for a conaidenble time, tfiat tbe car 
can acarcely separata them. 

The babolink gencnily makes hia appeamio* 
amongst Ds about the lOlli of Uaj. Aa ii imal 
with rnrny birds, tbe males are Ibe first to anive, 
an intorval fCBnerall}- of about a week rtfjng 
before thev are joined hv Ibe female*. The BMI 
ia not bunt before Ibe end of Ibe month. It fs 
concealed beneath a lufl of gnaa, a bnnfii of 
weeda, or anr shelter of tbe lind, and is litlie 
grass, upon ■" ' 



snr sheltei 
a bed of ii 



1 brood <a reai«l In a seaioii. In Uw 
moDtl of June the color of the mate be^s I* 
cliaDge, gradiiallT becoininE like that of Dm 
feoiik. until in 'Aaguet It becomea diffinK I* 
disliuguisb tbe aexes. About (he .iir«t «Mfc ia 
Anguat, tbe old and young biida coltetit Ik hna 
flocks, and earl; in September tbejr all il^Mt liir 



"AT THK YABDABll." 



"At the Tardarm." 

" Did I iTir tall Ton, Sunnel, bow dbu T came, 
ODM upon ■ lime, fa being b>ng«d u ■ pIraUf" 

Thai (poke m; uncle Bbeneisr, nbo, hadag, 
mut and bar, plowed t^ aalt aeaa tot \o» batlac 



part of a bair-eentarr, was now llttiiu, literalliri 
nnder hia own Tina and fig-traa, on iGe alapa d 
tb( back porch of the oldhiimaalaad. and whila 
aloirl; pntBog M tbe amber maiith[aaoa of as 
Immaaaa natyiih, wbiob be bad broa^t ftom 
India, enlightODinB mj joalbful mind with aiireda 



no 



"AT THE YARDABM." 



mod patches from the storehouse of his mnltifari- 
ous experience. 

My ancle bad been well educated in bis voath, 
mod be came of a race of gentlemen, so that be 
had preserved a certain refinement of speech and 
manner not usually found among mariners. He 
was, therefore, an excellent nai|rator, and forty 
years ago I bad no greater pleaseu>e than to sit in 
the old luLclr porch, and listen to bis wild tales of 
life on the stormy ocean. This was the tale that 
followed the startling question I bare just re- 
peated f 

In the month of June, 1818, about the middle of 
the last war (said mv uncle), I sailed from 
Charleston, in coiLir^nd of a beautiful Kttle dip- 
per-brig called the Snake. I bad letters of 
marque, and the Snake was armed with eight 
brass six-pounders, for, though we did not hope 
to be able to resist anjr of the larger cruisers of 
the enemy, nor did we intend to attempt the cap- 
ture of any of his merchantmen, we knew that the 
narrow seas were swarming with EnglLsb pri- 
yateers, a|id it was our intention to beat off any 
small craft that attacked us, if we could. 

The fact was, that we were bound on a dangerous 
and urgent mission, which precluded any idea of 
prirateering on our own account, and rendered it 
more &an usually important that we should not 
be captured. Our cargo, in short, was powder 
and shot, which we were to take to the mouth of 
the Tagus, and transfer to one of our frigates, 
ordered to meet us at that point. Fighting, 
therefore, was not our cue on that voyage, ana, 
accordingly, I set every stitch of canvas that 
would draw, and kept a good lookout night and 
dav. 

That last precaution was the means of accom- 
plishing a greater good than even our own safety. 
On the afternoon of the third day out, the sharp- 
eyed seamun I had stationed on the fore-topmast 
crosstrees spied a vessel on our weather-bow, with 
a signal of aistress flying. 1 at once bore up for 
her, and by sunset we were alongside, just in time 
to rescue her crew and passengers from a watery 
ffrave. The vessel j>roved to be a West Indrn 
trader, under Spanish colors, bound from the 
Havana to Noriolk, Virginia^ with a crew of 
eight, including officers, and two passengers. 
They had lost their boats, when their craft was 
thrown on its beam-ends in a squall, four days 
previous, and though working at the pumps 
steadily, they had been unable to prevent the 
vessel irom filling slowlv, through the leaks, 
which were the result of the same disaster. She 
was onlv lust afloat when we came up with her, 
and sank before we were fairly clear or her, after 
taking off* her people. 

When we were standing on our course again^ I 
bad leisure t^ look after the comfort of our in- 
voluntary passengerr. The orew of the Spanish 
vessel were easi^ disposed of among my own 
men in the forecastle, and the captain and bis 
passengers I invited into my cabin. Much to my 
surprise, one of these passengers turned out to be 
a very beautiful young lady, the other being her 
father, a gray-haired, portlv old gentleman^* 
Virginian, t»y the name of Manson. They were 
evidently people of wealth and retinement, and 
the Spanish captain proved to be a hearty, good 
fellow, so that we were speedily on a iriendly 
footing, and my vague anticipations of discomfort 
in a crowded cabin were as quickly dissipated. 

Of course, 1 snould have done all 1 could for 
them bad they been much less agreeable, but now 
my duty became a real pleasure, which was, 
doubtless, enhanced by the fact that the young 
lady was both amiable and beautiful. I was but 
young at the time, and easily impressed by female 
charms, so that it was not strange, under the cir- 
cumstances, that I soon began to indulge in vague 



hopes that Laura Manson migiit eventuany be 
induced to entertain a warmer reeling tbaa mete 
fneBdsbip for the man who bad saved her life. 
Not that I ever dared to breathe a word of mr 
love in her pure'ear. The very fact that she had 
thus been tnrown upon my protection made her 
sacred in my eyes; but before she had been a 
week on board, I resolved that when she was onoe 
again restored to her own home, 1 would seek her 
there, and ask her to be mine. 

But these fond dreams and tender fancies were 
destined to be quickly brought to an end by the 
sudden approach of a peril that menaced both of 
us \^h a rate more fearful than the wildest imag- 
ination could conceive. Ten days after the rescue 
of Laura Manson and her fellowovoyagera, a sus- 

Kicious sail was sighted on our weather-t>eam, jpd 
efore long it became evident that the sti siq^i r 
wils an English man-of-war, in chase of us. Eyerr 
exertion was made by mvself and my crew, aided 
by the Spanish sailors, to escape our enemy, but 
fate was unpropitious, and all our skill and energy 
availed us notoing. The Snake was swift» hot 
her pursuer was swifter. On the second moraine 
of the chase, the foe was within gunshot, aBfS 
gave us a broadside that carried away both oar 
topmasts. It would have been mere inaanity tp 
continue to resist a force so superior when tons 
helplessly at its mercy. It is possible that eome 
desperate expedient might have suggested itself 
if my crew and myself had been iQone in the 
brig. But none of us dared to propose anything 
which would expose the lovely maiden m our 
charge to further danger; and ): aving done our 
whole duty aa sailors and men, we struck our 
flag, but only to a power capabL of omshiag 
twice our own force. 

Our captor proved to be the frigate Di^a**, vf 
thirty-six guns, commanded by as great a brute 
as ever shamed the name of man by wearinj;^ it. 
His true character, however, was not perceptible 
until after we bad been in bis power for sqpe 
time. He was still young, a baronet by her rita^ 
rights, and his person was pleasing, w* ^ hia 
manners were the perfection of court^^. To 
judge by bis kindness when he first receiveo na. 

Sou would have imagined us his guests rather 
lan his prisoners ; but ere many days had passed, 
a startling change took place in his conduct^ the 
secret of which was that ne had conceived a sinfol 
passion for the innocent maiden cast upon hia 
protection, and had determined to gratirr it at 
every hazard. 

A captain of a man-of-war is absolute in hit 
authority, and at that day British naval codq- 
manders were even less responsible to hi^er 
authority than now. At any rate, when cruising 
alone there was no one to cafl him to account, and 
in the present case our tyrant's civil rank and 
influence would have protected him in any arbi- 
trary exercise of power. Probably, however, Sir 
Edward Martin cared nothing for the conse- 
quences to himself. Carried away by his unholj 
passion, he would have dared almost any danger 
to accomplish his purpose, and, once resolved, 
no law, human or divine, was regarded as an 
obstacles 

His flrst step, of course, was to deprive Laora 
of the protection of her father and myself, and 
this was accomplished with the cunning of a veri- 
table demon. The first intimation that we had of 
his changed attitude toward us, was an order 
issued by him to p^e Mr. Manson and myself in 
irons, we having oeen allowed perfect liberty up 
to that time. On the aiiemoon of the same day 
we were taken into^the captain's cabin, a«*dy in 
the presence of all the Diana's officers, fonniiUy 
charged with piracy. 

My indignant denial of the charge was imperi- 
ously cut Kiort by the tyrant^ who curtly infonned 



^•^ 




US that we would be allowed to defend ourselves 
before a court-martial on the following morning, 
and we were then immediately hurried back to 
oar place of continement between^decks. 

Quite stunned by this unexpected calamity, we 
were utterly unable to divine its cause, but dur- 
ing the evening one of the marines who guarded 
us slipped into Mr. l^Ianson's hand a note which 
threw a flood of light upon our bewilderment. It 
was from Laura, statins that the brutal com- 
mander had plainly told ner that her father's life 
was at bis mercj, and that it depended upon her 
to save him. 

Mr. Hanson was really frantic for a time ; but 
all his fury was of no avail, and thus, in darkness, 
chains and despair, we passed the weary night, 
until the red morning dawned which was to seal 
oar fate. 

I need not detail the particulars of the court- 
martialj which was a mere mockery at best. With 
- tk cunning that was absolutely tiendish the faith- 
less commander had marshaled the evidence 
against us. The Bnake's letters-of-marque were 
suppressed, perhaps destroyed by him, and a will- 
ing tool of his tes\ilied that no such papers had 
been found on board of her. This, toffetner with 
the large crew we had carried, and the cargo of 
the Snake, was qaite sufficient to condemn us. 
The Spaniards we had rescued were stated, to be 
part of our crew, and, therefore, not allowed to 
testify in our behalf. Mr. Manson was made to 
appear to be the owner of the Snake, and the 
utter absurdity of our carrying a refitied lady to 
sea with us on a piratical cruise was passed over 
as having no wei^t at all. 

The whole thing was a cruel farce — an outrage 
' such as only irresponsible tyranny could have 
desired and executed; but' we were formally 
conoemned and as formally sentenced to be 
banged at the yardarm at sunrise on the following 
morning. 

My feelings when we were once more chained 
down between-decks are impossible to hint at. 
How much more agonizing, then, must have been 
the emotions of the wretched father, about to be 
murdered in cold blood, and forced to leave his 
only child in the power of such a villaib as the 
captain had proved himself? I cannot dwell on 
the horrors ot that awful night. The guard had 
been changed, and the friendly marine could not 
approach us, so that if Laura was in a condition 
to send another message to her father, no mes- 
senger was available. Thus without tidings of 
the unfortunate girl, and utterly despairing of our 
own fate, we sleeplessly passed the hours of dark- 
ness. May heaven grant that no kin of mine may 
«ver endure a tithe of the agony I suflTered, and 
witnessed in the person of the sorrowing father, 
that terrible, terrible night ! 

Dawn came at length, and with its first glimmer 
the shrill notes of the nfe and the hoarse rattle of 
the drum summoning the cre^^ to quarters, an- 
nounced that the preparations for our execution 
were already made. Verv soon afterward the 
marine officer, a lieutenant, appeared with a file 
of his men, our shackles were removed, and our 
«rms piniohed with ropes, and we were then led 
upon aeck« 

Several i^mes during the night >lr. Manson had 
«ntreated to be allowed to see his daughter, and 
he now maide a final appeal for this poor favor. 
The brutal myrmidon of^a still more brutal tyrant 
harshly refiased to bear the request to his com- 
mander, aad even cursed and struck the unfortu- 
oate man when he persisted in imploring his pity. 
Hy blood t^oiled within me, and all thought of mv 
own peril was swallowed up in the rage whicb 
filled my heart, and which would have prompted 
me, had ^ been free, to have slain the coward 
wHb my naked hands. 



A platform was erected between two of the 
starboard guns abreast of the mainmast, on a 
level with the hammock nettings, and when we 
had been forced to mount this, 1 perceived that 
the vessel was close to the shore of a large island. 
Of course 1 did not know where we were at the 
time, but I may as well say now that 1 afterward 
discovered that the island was Hayti, the frigate 
having been bound to Jamaica when we unfortu- 
nately met her, and she had now reached the 
Mona: Passage on her way thither. This was a 
most providential circumstance for me, as yon 
will soon learn, but at that melancholy moment 
the sight of its smiline green shores and pictor- 
esque cliffs was an intolerable aggravation of my 
misery. 

It seemed as if heaven had given me this 
glimpse of firm laud and freedom only to over- 
whelm' me with the awful sense of my utter help- 
lessness. Like the patriarch of old, 1 was ready 
to curse God and ale, for there, within half a 
mile, was liberty and safety, but above my head 
swung the engme of my apparentlv inevitable 
doom, and I felt as if the Pi^erver himself had 
quite forsaken me. The lesson I soon received 
has giyen me a steadfast faith, and, amid the most 
fearful perils of my subsequent lite, I have never 
since doubted His almighty power to save. 

The morning was beautiful beyond description. 
The air was soft and balmy, the water was calm 
and still, and the rosy light of dawn shed a 
radiance like that of Paradise upon sea and shore. 
But the supreme moment of my death was close 
at hand, and though every feature of the scene 
has remained indelibly impressed upon my mem- 
orv, it did not seem to me, then, that I saw any- 
thing. Even the misery of my fellow-sufferer 
made no impression on me. Selfishness In such 
an hour may indeed be pardoned in mere mortals, 
and though I did perceive that he was at the point 
of fainting, my own peril engroesed my whole 
attention, and prevented me from ofienng him 
any consolation, even if I had been permitted to 
speak to him. Perh(>ps if Icould have done so, and 
thus revived his drooping courage* he too might 
have been saved as miraculously as I was. But 
my escape was such a perfect miracle that I can 
hardly believe two persons would have been suc- 
cessful. It was heaven's decree that I alone should 
be plucked from the mouth of the pit Let me 
be content with the certainty that it was beyond 
my power to aid him, even if I had sacrificed 
myself. 

The astonishing occurrences of the next few 
moments took away from me all power to think of 
anything but bow to profit by them. Two whips 
* hacl been rove through jewel-blocks on the star- 
board mainyard arm, and their noot»es hung down 
close above our heads. Their other ends were 
manned by a score or more of stalwart sailors, 
who were *to run us up to the yardarm when the 
report of a gun, ready at our feet, should give the 
awful si^aC 

The lieutenant and his marines had halted at 
the foot of the scaffold, and we were now attended 
by two brawny, sunburnt seamen, whose rough 
bands were busy tying our feet together at tne 
ankles, and seeing that the fastenings which 
secured our hands behind our backs were firmly 
knotted. At least this was the duty they bad been 
set to perform, but I tuddenly became conscious 
that my aitendard was loosening the rone around 
my ankles so that a slight exertion^ tpould servs to 
free me of it ! , 

Astonished at this, I attempted to turn round 
to look at him, but he grasped me firmly so as to 
prevent any motion, and instantly afterward a 
thrilling whisper in my ear caused every nerve in 
my boa>' to quiver with excitement 

'**Can you swim?" 



f 
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FRANK AMORT'S LOYR AFFAIR. 



ImwnQf if Tou Oftn, the flood of hope that 
snrgecT through mj bndn si the soand of this 
tinffolar quenion. I could not reply, but in^ 
loole must hare told him that I understood his 
meaning, for he continued rapidlr, while still pre- 
tending to be busy with mj bonas. 

'* The joung woman has promised to pay us 
well for trying to sare you two. We believe she 
will keep oer word, and, besides, we think it's a 
shame you should be struns up for nothing.' 
Now, listen ! Pre cast loose the rope round your 
ankles, and there is only one turn of the line on 

?rour wrists. When 1 stop speaking I'll cut that 
ine with one slash of my knife. Keep your 
wrists together as if you were still bound, and 
jump overooard the instant I say. 'Now!' DIto 
deep, andf come up on the other side of the ship. 
Swim to the rudder chains, and hold on there 
until niffht. They'll think you wanted to drown 
yourself rather than be bung, and won't lower a 
boat. When night comes, you must try to swim 
ashore. There I that's all 1 can do for you. Be 
ready." 

I can scarcely make you understand how rapidly 
all this was said, but ret bow clearly 1 heard and 
treasured every word. There was a momentary 
pause^a sharp tug at my wrists, as, with one 
slash, the keen knife severed my bonds—and then 
the low-whispered but fearfully clear signal-word, 

I stood just inside of the hammock-rail, and 
without an instant's hesitation, I threw myself 
bodily overboard, head first. The shout of sur- 
prise that rang upward Arom the frigate's deck 
reached my ears before I struck the water, and 
then down, down I went as if I meant to dive to 
the bottom. I was an excellent swimmer, and 
had no difBcnlty in following my preserver's di- 
rections. When I turned To come up. 1 could 
plainly see the loom of the frieate's hull through 
the clear water, and easily guided myself so as to 
reach the surtace on the port side of her rudder- 
post. Once there, I seized the chains under water, 
and keeping my bead out only far enough to 
breathe, prepared to keep a vigilant watch so that 
I might conceal myself entirely if a boat should 
be lowered. 

This did not occur, and I cluns there ouite 
safely all that weary day. What nappenea on 
deck, of course, I could only guess at, but I beard 
shots fired into the water on the starboard side, 
as if the marines were watching for my reappear- 
ance, and aiming at anything that looked uke a 
human form. Verr soon, however, all bustle and 
noise ceased, and I have no doubt that the tyrant 
and his men adopted my preserver's account of 
the affair as the truth, and believed that I was 
drowned.^ Years afterward I learned that the 
gniard had fired a volley after me as I sprang^ from 
tne platform, and that a strav bullet had slain the 
unhappy father of Laura. Better thus than if he 
bad been hanged like a dog, but though vengeance 
overtook his murderer even in this world, 1 have 

the firm faith that Sir Edward M still endures 

the tortures of the damned for his inhuman vil- 
lainy. 

It continued calm all dav, and when night fell 
the frigate bad drifted within a quarter of a mile 
of the shore. I had lived a lifetime of apprehen- 
sion during those torturing hours of aaylight, 
varied only by still more agonizine thoughts of 
Laura Hanson's peril, and 1 haileo with rapture 
the approach of darkness. As soon as it was 
l4rk enough to hide me efiectually, I quitted my 
bold of the rudder-chains, and noating silently 
intil the ship bad drifted tar away, I summoned 
ill my strength and struck out vigorously for the 
diore. One hour afterward I was more than a 
aile inland, lying prone upon the ground in the 
leep sleep of 'utter exhaustion. 



Thus ended my fearful adventure, but Its con- 
sequences shaped the course of my whole future 
life. W bile clinging to the rudder-cbaiDS througli 
that weary, weary dav, I took upon my souTs 
solemn vow, that, if 1 succeeded in escapinis, I 
would devote my rescued life to the pursuit and 
punishment of the arch-villun who had brought 
about the destruction of my love and nmrdeTed 
her father. Three years after the war was ended. 
I met him in a crowded assembly of the rank and 
beauty of bis native land, and put upon him such 
an insult, before them all, that be was forced to 
meet me in deadly strife. 

He did not recognize me until we were &ce to 
face upon the field. Then 1 made myself known, 
and his heart failed him. He fell l>efore my no- 
practiced weapon ere a score of thrusts had'been 
exchanged, though he was a famous swordsman, 
and was renowned as a successful duelist. Mali- 
cious and brutal to the last, he cursed me with 
his latest breathy and went to his account with all 
his sins upon his guilty head. It is well for hu- 
manity that there are so few such unmitigated 
villains in the world. 

To the hapless Laura's fate I have nerer ob- 
tained a satisfactory clue, though I have been 
untiring in the search. From the few of tbe 
frigate's crew whom 1 encountered in my ^uest, 
I learned that she was kept a close prisoner m the 
captain's cabin until the sbin reached Jamaica. 
There she was released, doubtless at the price of 
keeping silence as to her wrongs, and there sbe 
seems to have disappeared from the Hving worid. 
God grant that her unmerited sufferings have won 
her a place in His Kingdom, and wben I die maj 
I at last meet her for whose sweet sake my heart 
has ever since been sealed to love. 



Frank Amory's Love AflSdr. 

Ir there was anything on the face of the earth 
in which he took the slightest interest, he had 
educated himself completely beyond the expres- 
sion of it 

He sauntered into the theatre that night, not 
because be expected to be entertained, or cared 
anything about the opera, but just because it was 

Eart of that "burden of life '"^ which seemed to 
e so heavy on his shoulders. A big handsome 
blonde cumberer of the ground, too lazy appa- 
rently to open his eyes. 

And there he saw her. She wore gold-color 
and scarlet^ put together in some vivid torrid 
way. She had lustrous black hair, and that 
opaoue-white complexion, into which the color 
rarelv comes, but when it does, bums deep and 
steady, like carnation. Her eyes were gray, 
grave, deep, and wide-open with serene apparent 
wonder at the world, and its ways. Afterward, 
when he came to know her, he learned that that 
look was one of the chief weapons with which she 
went about conquering. 

There were a great many glasses directed 
toward her box, but no one seemed to know her, 
or her party. If Frank Amory had wanted an 
introduction to the Sphinx, or one of Hacbeth's 
witches, or the Queen of Ashantee — if there is 
one— somebody would have started u|l glad to 
perform the ceremony. But this brilliantly-attired 
young woman was quite beyond his rea^h. 

A week went by, and he had not anotb^ glimpse 
of this new phantom of delight : not that ke opened 
his lips about her, or raised his ej[el ps a line 
higher, as he lounged about the fashionable pro- 
menades. But be thought of her face almost 
eonstantly. 

At the end of seven days. Allen Palmer wanted 
him to go out with him'(ra]mer) to th) uncle*« 
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bouse, whieh wms all (he home thai young man 
knew. Amorj accepted the invitation. Thej 
reached the atation an honr behind time. There 
were no tearoa there, and the two walked OTer the 
eonntrj road, in a fine drizxlioff rain. When 
ther reached the hon»e, it was ahiaie with lights, 
and there was a ioond of danoe-mnaie. 

"Nobody expects us— confound itl There's 
b^n a mistalM.^ 

Then Palmer led the way, throuffh the dripping 
October shrubbery, to the side of Ibe house. He 
opened a small door into black darkness, and 
pushed his friend in. 

*' Go up-stairs, and wait for me." 

Amory heard his steps goinz on. 

There was a staircase, as he round by stumbling 
oyer the last step. He began to ascend slowly, 
wondering somewhat what the end was to l>e. 
But just aboye him came the hurried rustle of 
garments. He heard the sound of a misstep, a 
suppressed cry, and something, strueffling and 
breathing, came hurling down aaainst mm. The 
stairs were uncarpeted, polished and slippery. 
He grasped the falling creature, lost hii* own 
balance, and the two landed with a crash in the 
black passage below. 

Amory lay perfectly still, psrtly stunned^ paHly 
wondenng woat next. The woman in his arms 
disengagMl herself, and rose without a word. 
Then a door opened, a lieht came, and before 
Frank Amory' s bewildered eyes stood his gold- 
•nd>scarlet divinity of the theatre, somewhat out 
of breath, and a good deal amazed. 

** Are you hurt f" Allen's yoice asked, and then 
introduced an exclamation-point: '*Miss Josse- 
lyn I I thouffht you were in Egypt !" 

'*I thouffbt I was a minute ago, from the dark- 
ness. Hadn't we better get this gentleman on his 
feetr' dryly. 

There they stood, one on either side, looking 
down on the prostrate hero. Amory lay on his 
bac^ gazing serenely upward, trying to compre- 
hend what had happened. 

NoUiiog tragic or even interesting came of it. 
He managed to gei to his room presently, and 
there he achieved an evening touet, and, went 
down, rather pale, into a brilliant room, full of 
neople. There he was formally presented to Miss 
Josselyn, and bowed with as stately ceremonious 
reyerence as though that downfall in the dark had 
belonged in some other man's history. 

She hoped he was not hurt; was regretful, con* 
eemed and grateful ; vexed with her own care- 
lessness and awkwardness, in the most courteous 
war imaginable; and through it all managed to 
make him feel as if he had been guilty of the 
most intolerable insolence in breaking her fall. 

He was not used to thai sort of thing. Women 
had spoiled him ever since his first mustache had 
cast ito shadow before. And to mi^e matters 
worse, Allen Palmer came, and carried her off 
before his very eyes, with the freedom of a friend, 
and the devotion of a lover. 

I am ashamed to say that Frank Amory betook 
himself to a comer, and sulked. His ankle ached, 
and his head was unsteady. She might have 
broken her neck, and— he almost wished^sbe had, 
watching her queening it among the other women. 
Perhaps she divined something of his occupation. 
She came up on somebody's arm presently. 

** Won't you make room for me in your comer, 
Mr. Amory f Fm a little unsteady after that fall, 
I think. I'm not quite equal to dancing, or walk- 
ing about" 

And across her fSsce shone thatwonderfhl smile, 
which eyery man worth winning saw once or 
twice. 

He had her all to himself for three-quarters of 
an hour. The beautiful sculptured face bore his 
closest scratiny, the childlike, steady eyes had 



not one of the coquette glances he had grown 
used to. They talked everythiuff, from art^itera- 
ture down to the Paris siege, and she never said a 
word too much. She had neard Parepa in opera, 
once, she ssid. 

** 1 saw you. Yon wore some wonderful tropical 
thing." 

** Oh, Mr. Amory I remember that I had spent 
a year among the neathen, and bad half forgotten 
Puriton proprieties. Don't remember me, please, 
by that drndful dieas." 

** It was the most beautiful thing I ever saw in 
my life, except this," he said, stoutly, glancing 
down at her drapery. 

'* This " was a heavy black silk, quite up to her 
throat, with a long plain skirt, trailing as only 
Paris skirte do. 

She laughed out as not another woman he knew 
would have dared to do— a sweet, pleased, sincere 
little laugh, which made the others near by tum 
their beads. But that she did not notice. 

Then, Palmer came up. 

''Amory, you unconscionable wretohl Miss 
Josselyn, you'll have to go and tell Mrs. Brown 
about the Pyramids. She^s waiting for you, like 
a great yellow-and-blaok spider." 

She made a queer little grimace at Amoiy, over 
her shoulder, ss she moved away. He got him- 
self up to nis room immediately, and smoked 
several meditetive cigars out of the window before 
Palmer came nn. 

''So, you like her?" that young man said. 
"She used to be a great belle— and a great 
coquette, her friends say— before she went 
abroad."^ 

" Coquette ! She is the most unafTeeted. 
straightforward girl I ever met. She has read 
and {nought and seen — everything, I belieye, and 
is as unconscious as a child I" 

Palmer gave a mental whistle. 

"Laura Josselyn unconscious 1 and Frank 
Amory raving about herl May heaven have 
mercy on him !" after which pious internal ejacu- 
lation, he 4Mid a few irrelevant things, and took 
himself olT. 

Amory* 8 ecstetics had somewhat cooled down 
in the next morning's daylight. He was stifl*, and 
his ankle pained him : but Miss Jpsselyn's gamet 
cashmere moming-rooe might have been worn by 
a goddess. He had been used to tasteful dressing 
all his life, but this woman's style touched per- 
fection. 

There was no denying it, Frank Amory was 
hard bit The later in life that sort of thing 
comes, the harder it is to get through with. He 
had seen a good deal of the sex, ana in the face 
of it all— after an hour's contemplation from 
across a theatre, and another half-hour of evening 
chat — was willing to swear that there was none 
like her. 

She was rather quiet this morning— withdrawn 
again to those heighte from which she had frozen 
him when she thanked him last night He did 
not sulk now— only waited humbly and patiently 
for the mood to change. The other ladies in the 
house affirmed privately that Frank Amory was 
more unbearably indolent and careless than 
ever. 

But by night his foot waa so bad that he saw 
the necessity of active measures. Miss Josselyn 
had not vouchsafed him ten words — not haughty 
silence, but just a little touch of soberness, and 
he was no more necessary to her than any other 
human being. 

He was sorry to go, but he felt that he must 
get back to the city before he was quite reduced 
ifi helplessness. Allen was to drive him to the 
station, send back the phaeton, and go on with 
him to his destination. He managed it all very 
quietly, not having a taste for Ismentotions ; but 
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titer ihej were seated in the carriage, Miss Josie- 
Ijn came raoDing down the 8te])s. 

''Mr. Palmer Bays yon are going away because 
jon are growing lame. I am so iftry sorry. It 
was all my fault," and she reached up her hand 
to him. ^ 

He took it in both his, and then — great idiot ! — 
bent his bead, and touched his lips to the white, 
ringless fingers, as reyerently as if she had been 
a crowned and robed queen. 

"Go into the house, Laura!" Allen said, per- 
emptorily, from the. other side. ** You are getting 
your deatn out here, bareheaded." 

The girl looked up for an instant, with a flash 
in her wide eyes, tnen the color rose into her 
cheeks, and she- turned, and, without another 
word, walked slowly up the steps, her head just 
bent in a little unconscious droop, that gaye the 
most exquisite curye to her throat and poise to 
her shoulders. 

In his own soul, Allen anathematized himself. 

" Fye done it now. That last touch of bumilitj 
was absolute perfection." 

There was silence as they spun oyer the road. 

" You think I'm a brute ?" be said, at last. 

"Yes," Amory answered, wiUi sufficiently con- 
cise directness. 

" You see 1 hay© some right. I am '* 

" We will not discuss the matter, if you please" 
— «till quietly direct. 

There were not a dozen sentences more uttered 
till Palmer saw him comfortably settled in his 
rooms. There he lay for two or three days, with 
a bandaged ankle, and c^uarreled with himself for 
haying tallen out with his friend — his only means 
of oommnnioattng with his dirinity. 

But there was a new light cast on the matter 
presently. 

** So .vou'ye been oot to Palmer's. Then, you 
saw Laura Josselyn. She is a forty-fourth cousin, 
or something, of Allen's. They were engaged 
before she went away, but I fancy there was 
some sort of misunderstanding. At aU eyents, he 
didn't expect her back so soon. She bad been 
home a week before be knew; but if s all ijght 
now, report says." 

That explained it all. Amory laughed — a grim 
little laugh— at the position of aflairs. 

" Rather rough, kissins a woman's hand, before 
the face and eyes of her liusband that is to be." 

Then — as other men baye done^he forswore all 
belief in women's truthfulness, henceforth and 
for ever — a little more bitterly than was needful, 
perhaps — and wrote to Palmer: 

" Pardon me, my dear fellow ; I did not under- 
stand. I do now. You should baye told me 
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more. 

8o that Allen thought he had come to his senses 
particularly as his relapse into his old listless 
ways was more complete than eyer. They neyer 
mentioned Miss Josselyn's name, only as it came 
casually into their talk. 

But Amory did not forget her. His ankle was 
a perpetual reminder, if there had been nothing 
else. It was treacherous and troublesome all the 
Fall. Once or twice he had to choose between a 
crutch and staying in the house. Danping was 
at an end, or much walking. 

They were all in the city — ^the Palmers and Miss 
Josselyn with them. She was a ward of the older 
man's, and Frank's home was in the same house 
during the Winter. Amory neyer sought her — 
once or twice he fancied she came a little out of 
her own way to speak a kindly word, or offer 
tome little attention— but then, as she had said, 
she felt herself responsible for the accident. 

I said be had forsworn belief in woman. He 
thought he bad ; but, in the quiet of reflection, 
he exonerated her from blame in that twenty 



hours' long affair. Hci^ had bebayed Uke.s hope- 
less simpleton. She istood as high above tnat 
implied character of coquette as any white-wiaf^ 
angeL He watched hear with what he tboo^hi 
were critical, unprejudiced ejes^ and did Dot 
wonder that men rayed about her. Allen was 
cooler than most— he could aflbrd to be — but bis 
admiration was almost unbounded. Not that be 
ever put it in words, but Amory had gedwn keea 
at diyining states of mind* ^ 

- On the whole, the next thrse months were not 
entirely a success for Frank Amory. He wss 
suflering bodily pain, and' an unnamed, yaeoe 
discomfort that took such Iszy comfort as he bad 
once known out of liyii^. He began to realize 
the diflerence between amateur misanthropy and 
the genuine thing. 

Then fate introduced a diyersion*. The Palmers 
had gone to Washington, Miss Josselyn was stop- 
ping with Kate Manning, and Allen had taken up 
temporary quarters at a hotel. There came a 
week of warm, brisht, calm days, the usual January 
cessation of hostilities. Allen proposed to Amory 
to go by rail to New York, and snl up Uie neir 
yacht in which he had been lately inyesting. 

Of course, it was an absurd thins for men to 
do— but human nature is occasionally capable of 
absurdities. They undertook the yoyage, were 
capsized, and came to ^ef generally. Amory 
had a chance to see that life looked worth Hving, 
after all, as he floated half-frozen on the bottom 
of the upside-down craft. At all eyents, he would 
" fain die a dry death." And then he fainted, or 
somehow lost his consciousness, and, when he 
came back, Frank was gone, and he was alone. 
After that, a century or so of torpid suffering 
passed before a steamer picked him up. 

He landed in the home harbor just as eyeniiig 
was setting in. It was his business to so and teU 
Laura Josselyn what had happened before the 
news reached her in any other way. He walked 
strai|;bt up to the Mannings'. The seryant stared 
at him— be was wild-eyed and haggard^ and wore 
another man's clothes, but they knew his face, and 
admitted him without scruple. He turned down 
the gas in the room in which he waited to the 
merest blue point. She should not be shocked 
at his look<<. 

It was not a comfortable fiye minutes. He 
begon to realize how women feel when they olutch 
their throats and sob. Then she came. Uis yoioe 
assured her of his presence in the darkness. 

" I'm sorry you baye been left in a dark room. 
It was yery careless in James." 

*' James is not to blame. I turned down ih» 
gas myself. Miss Josselyn, I baye something to 
tell yon, and you will bear it better, at least I can 
tell It better, in the dark. Will yon come and sit 
here by the window?" 

The gaslight from the street shone oyer her 
She was dressed for a dinner party, and the light 
glinted off her silken dress and the jewels she 
wore. He could see her face dimly — wmte, serene 
and sweet. The full-moon was sliding up behind 
the dark church. When her lower rim would 
touch the ridge of the roof, he would speak. 

There was utter silence in the room. Whateyer 
. fancies stirred, her beart^beats, her face and her 
motionless attitude told nothing. 

The great white shield slipped up into the pur- 
ple dark, lingered an instant, apparently, against 
the sharp line which marked Amory's last instant 
of respite, and then swung clear. 

*' Miss Josgelyn," be began, '* I haye bitter 
news to break to you. Allen and I left New York 
in the yacht. She capsized. A< steamer took me 
off and brought me here — alone." 

There, it was out. She stirred a little, not 
seeming to comprehend. 

••And Allen r 
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"He WM drowned, I fear/' speaking rerj 
slowlr. '* I fainted, and when I recoyered be was 
goneJ** 

She drew in her breath with a deep sobbing 
Inspiration. He rose and stood bj her chair; 
not touehine her, not speakins : but filled with a 
pitj 80 profound that he conlcT nave died for her. 

" Drowned ! Ob, Mr. Amory. Poor Kate. How 
oanlteUherr 

" Katet" be said, a vague wonder in his Toice. 

** Miss Manning. Thej were to be married in 
the Spring.'' 

He sto^ perfectly still— his brain in a whirl. 
Married ! That meant that Laura Josseljn was 
free. That put everything else out of his mind. 
He was too siunned to more than just compre- 
hend that one bare idea. He dropped on one 
knee beside her, and laid his cheek against her 
hand, showing white on the dark cushions of her 
chair. 

** Laura, I thought it was you he was to marry,*' 
and then his voice failed. ^ 

There was perfect stillness in the room. I doubt 
if she comprehended what was passing in his 
mind. It is a question, if he could himself have 
told. It was like a comer of chaos. He bad 
fancied himself indifferent^ or, at least, with a 
leaning to the chilly sidb, if he could not quite 

5 lead guiltless of interest. And now, in this sud- 
en change of affairs, his love had sprung up full- 
grown, and was mightier than he. 

She V^d her band liehtly on his head, at last. 
He felt the touch throu^ every nerve, and along 
sigh — almost a sob— broke over his lips. Then, 
rMdixinff bow desperately uncomfortable his posi- 
tion was growing, he rose : 

** Forgive me,^' he said* " It was all so sud- 
den." 

She answered him dreamily. 

"You must go; I think I shall have to tell 
Kate. She must not go out to-night." 

I think she had not in the least understood what 
was involved in his act of a minute ago. - CeHainly 
the did not know what that instant's touch had 
been to him. Woman, like the near trouble, 
stood between her and everything else. AUen 
Palmer had been a dear friend, and she must tell 
his betrothed friend that be was dead. 

All the next day he was in a mate. At dusk he 
set out for the house, dreading the interview with 
the Mannings, but feeling that they would ex- 
pect it. At the street- comer a tall figure con- 
fronted him, and stood mute and staring. 

•* Palmer ! You, man, or your wraith V* 

" Amory I The deuce !" 

That was what they said together. Somehow, 
explanations made themselves. After Amory 
fainted. Palmer bad started to swim to the nearest 
point of rocks. He was sure to die where he was 
—help might be possible there — but midway his 
ftreuji^b gave out. A floating bit of timber wved 
bim till a boat picked him up. Then, when he 
could talk, and the fishermen went back to the 
wrecked yacht, the hull Was floating tenantless. 
He had but just reached the city, aim was going 
up to the house. 

They went together, and there was a scene, as 
there always is when dead people come back to 
life again. When it had somewhat subsided, and 
Kate and Allen were having a small private scene 
of their own, Amory and Miss Josselyn found 
themselves tiie a Utt, 

Telling this girl that he loved her was no such 
easy matter as oe had fancied. She was fluttered 
b^ what had happened. She was not thinking of 
him, evidently. The words came bard. 

"Miss Josselyn, will vou let me tell vou to- 
night, what I only knew last night that I had the 
right to say, I love you f " 

She was standing with her face half-turned 



away. She did not move when she answered, 
and ber vt>ice had not one shade of emotion in it. 

"Mr. Amory, 1 am very sorry ^ou have said 
this. I have promised to marry Ward Stewart." 

A minute or silence. Amory broke it. 

" That is all, then. Good-night" 

He was at the door, and she called to him : 

'' Tell me you are not angry. 1 am so sorry." 

He was at her feet in an instant. 

** Pity me," he half sobbed ; " I never loved a 
woman before." 

She had no words. She bent forward a little, 
mutely clasping the hands that held hers. Then 
steps came— he rose to his feet. He was very 
pale in the faint light. 

'*Kiss me, Laura," he whispered, hoarsely; 
and, with every tinge of co!or vanished from her 
own cheeks and lips, she did it. 

Amory went home, and tossed about till day- 
light. After that he fell asleep — slept like a stone 
till near noon, and woke up with a sense that the 
world had gone to pieces since yesterday. This 
horrible wu:ing up to the ruins I Every one goes 
through the experience a few times in a life, and 
no repetition ever makes it easier to bear. This 
was Iirank Amory's first time, and he thought, 
accordingly, that -other people's solar systems 
must have plunged into chaos too. 

But, bv-and-by, some men, with whom he had 
promised to go somewhere or do something, came 
m ; and he dressed, and went and found that affairs 
went much as usual. 

There was nothing morbid or affected in bim. 
That inertia of bis was constitutional, and he 
dropped back into it, as one always does into 
habit. Nobodv noticed that anything was wrong, 
except Allen Palmer. He and'Kate talked about 
it a little. 

''She's never had a chance to refuse him. I 
thought he w as smitten with her at first, and now 
thev nardly speak." 

Hut speculation reached no further. These two 
did not '' babble their affairs," sleeping or waking. 
Only Amory felt the days grow flatter, staler, more 
unprofitable. Never having been in earnest 
before, he did not know the symptoms, and 
thought some horrible thing baa happened to 
him. 

In April Kate Manning and Allen Palmer were 
marriea. Laura Josselyn was first bridesmaid; 
Frank Amory performing the corresponding 
duties for the gentleman. He saw more of her 
in those few days than in all the weeks since that 
evening of wretched memory. She was sweet — 
lovely — absorbed in the coming ceremony. There 
were just a few words about her absent lover one 
night Somebodv, with a faculty for making 
blunders^ said that they had expected to see Mr. 
Stewart in Amory's place. 

She did not raise ber eyes. Amorv looked 
steadilv in her face. Kate answered for her. 

*' Ask Ward Stewart to take part in a wedding! 
I should as soon think of asking the man in the 
moon. I don't know how be wul get through his 
own." 

Later, Am'ory found Laura alone. 

"When are you to be married?" he said, 
abmptly. 

" Not tiU FaU," she said, quietly. " Mr. Amory, 
I wish you would go away from here for a 
while." 

'* From this room, or from the town, do you 
mean ?" 

** Out of town. I do not think you are quite 
happy. I am sorry, and, oh, if you would only 
go away." 

" I will go." And the day after the ceremony, 
he vanished from the knowledge of his friends. 

Verv few knew what became of him during the 
next lour months. Miss Josselyn did her duty in 
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her lUtion. That duf; ■ppMred to be miking 
the greaMit pouible tdiola of the gmtett potst 
ble nuDibsr of oteti. That ifae did to perfcotion. 
Wbat ibe had bean before abe weat abroad, ibi 



e diffen 



t of 



grealer perfection in ber (actios. Ward Stewart, 
who would bare ^one to pnrgalorj aooaer than 
to one of the fHBbionable watering-placea, imiLed 
vitb a little touch of garcium, nbcQ be beard of 
her procewlingd, Thej coiroiponded, tbia oddtj 
matched pair. He irroto little apicj epigrammatic 
epiatleg ; abe replied with three paies of daablng. 
Wghlj adlectlred namtiTe. And each troated 
the other aa tiro people in lore oever did aince 
the world began. 



Who knox 



s heartr Not berseir, 



.'Ithout thinkins of Fnok Amorr, and imtnedi- 
atelT after aaauring benelf that nhe cared as little 
for him aa for — the blank na-i filled with a great 
vaiietf at names, usuallf with that of the last 
man who iraa awearinft '» himself or bis friends 
that Leant Josselfn wen troneparent simplicity 



itself. 

Andbel Ah,well,f( 
he told bitiiself tbe tmtb. He lored 






not beliere he ahonld lore an; one else. Notiriib' 
standing; which, when an old friend of bii father's 



died 



le SoutI 



t babj-faced daughter of s< 



1 stajin, 



and left 

atterlr DnproTlded for, he aaked her to muTT 

bim, and she said she woold. 

Thit was in September. Be had not heard a 
word of UisB JosMljn lince tbe night he bad said 
iH>i>d-br in a crush of people and a flare of na- 
.%ht. In three weeks after he had promised to 
care for the ornban. thoy were married. The 
wedding was quiet and priiate, as the circam- 
Btaoce made proper. No one bnl the very few 
people interested in the gir/a welfare koew aqy- 

One day there was a displaced rail on one of the 
KTeai roates ot trarel. And that day the railroad 
coDipaay found the cost of a new engine and aoT- 
oral can added to the wrong tiit of their ac- 



oounta. Alao Dumeroai pmapeatiie atula for 



lait Summer ninibine by t£a '■caAore,*'reoei*ed 
one of those Tellow^enTcloped mctaans that bsre 
qaickened ao manr heart-beats. Allen Palmer 
called her home. Frank Amory had been ii^ored 
in a railroid accident, and was dying. 

She went at once. Allen met her at the stwHoD. 

"He Is not T" She oooU not flniah Um 

question. 

" No ; but he will not know you. Be aaked far 
yon when he was Brat brought in ; that waa alL" 

It waa true. He did not know her then, nor fw 
days. But he lired in spite of alL Ward Slew- 
made necessary in tbe same disaster. He lo<^«t 
at Laura curiously when be saw ber beside Ammy. 
Bnt tbere wis not a word said. Erery one semied 
to bare a sense of tomttking coming. If tbe nuB 
died. It would end; if be lired— and then then 

She spent all her time heude him. waiting Em 
the first glance of recognition. I do not kntMr 
Ibat she tbongbt much about the future. That 



art cat 

■ driTB 

" Lanra," he said, rerr steadily, wbcai Hmj 
were quite alone, miles out of the city, "HFn^ 
Amory gets throngb with tbii, I aoppoae I aliaD 
bare to wear the willow." 

Bhe did not speak. 

"Dear girl," be went on, "remember that t 

ffiv; 



11 keep r< 



Irlend. if I may not hare yoa 
— . en he kissed her lipa and eye- 
lids with more lendemees than he had e*cr befote 
put into a csreaa. and in a half-mlnnte more tfaar 
were whirling orer the amootb road at imU^ 

.„ _Ue Palmer 

ia it, Frank t Do yoa know me t" 
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"What hu become of Kurt" be inaued. 

"WhoUMiryl" 

" Uj wife. She «u with me." 

Tbe tiro iTomen gaud M each other a)[haiL 
That planned rooiaaee of Ura. Palmer'a dropped 
into the background with magic rapidit]'. 

But two weeks afterward tber ahotred Amory 
the watch aad triaieU oF IJ.e wamao who bad 
been found dead betide blm, and he knew that hri 
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is life 



if the li 



One daf, 
le eat liatlei 

.na dreariljr ,. _._ ... 

Hilt JoieelyD, uwinK bj the window, 



I Fall, 



■llent at he. All at 



iC impulM apoko the 



"Where ie Ward Stewart t" 

" Gone to Italy. He sailed jestcrdnj." 

He looked funt anrpriee. All bia ei 

were faint in theae daji. Then he told her his 

story with aa little emphaais as il' it bad been an- 

other man'*. 
She beard It rery ealmlr. 
" Ab," she said, " oar utgi are Ordered fer na 

— that IS one comfort ;" and tben eurprised her- 




She went, and this time $he knelt beside biin. 

" 1 lore you," she laid. " She had no right to 
yon." 

What is the need of going on? They weire 
married in six months. There was no one to be 
•hocked by his short widowerhood, and both were 
■nre that time would make little difference in their 
loTing. And, eo fur, it has not. 



A Modern Knight. 

Oira bright January afternoon a voung lady 
and gentleman were strolling up Fifth Avenue. 
The air was crisp, but not rery cold. A light 
anow crunched uqder the wheels of the handsome 
carriages that passed, filled with well-dressed peo- 
ple. The sidewalks were gay with the ele|ant 
costumes of fair promenaders. Every few mo- 
ments the couple, who progressed but slowly, met 
80m%acquaintance, witn whom a smiling recogni- 
tion was exchanged. After passing them, those 
who saluted them more than once smiled know- 
ingly, and one young lady, glancing back at them, 
aaid to her companion : 

"Henry Estelle is walking home with Linda 
Deering again. He is rery devoted." 

The sort of comment she and her companion 
attracted did not escape the quick obserration of 
Miss l>eering. She became embarrassed and then 
silent. Iklr. Estelle speedily noticed the change ; 
his dark eyes grew very earnest as he studied the 
sweet face at bis side. 

"Shall we turn into Madison Avenue?" he 
asked. " It will be quieter there." 
. " Yes, let us by all means," replied the young 
lady ; and as she eagerly assented, she raised her 
eyes to the youne man's face, but meeting his 

faze, her own faliered and sank, while a deep 
lush rose to her round cheek. 

Nothing more was said until they reached the 
comparative seclusion of the cross street; then 
Mr. Estelle asked, bending toward his companion : 

" Linda, have you thought of what I said to 
you last night V* 

"Oh, yes," she answered, tremulously, "every 
moment." 

" Darling, do vou think there is an^ hope for 
us?" 

" I — 1 don*t know ; mamma has always held 
that I ought not to marry until I am ttventy-five. 
I am afraid she will never consent to our engage- 
ment." 

"And your father?" 

" Papa is so busy, you know, he will be guided 
by mamma. I know ho likes you, so does mamma, 
but then they think I am so young ; and J am 
afraid tbev would think you are young, too :" and 
Miss Linda glanced at her lover with a look, half 
teasing, half sad. 

"I am twenty-five," replied Mr. Estelle, draw- 
ing himself up. 

" I fancy that does not seem very old to people 
of forty," suggested the young lady. 

" But, darling, I can never wait three years for 
you to be twenty-five. I lonj^ so much to have 
the right to call you mine, m the face of the 
world I It makes me fearfully jealous, Linda, to 
see you dancing and stalking with other fellcws, 
as Tou did last night." 

" 1 don't care for any of. them," 

"Periiaps not, but I' want you for my own. I 
want to say to every one — ' She is mine ; you may 
talk with her a very little, but remember she is 
mine — ^wholly and entirely mine !' " 

The voung lady blushed and faltered at the pas- 
gion or her lover's words ; then rallying, " Vou 
friffhten me with your Grand Turk ideas," she 
WM \ " and, besides, this is no place to talk non- 



sense. What would any one think who should 
see you ?" 

can thiBk 
Linda. I feel as 
Iff else; ai»d 
pray, where liave I any opportunity otCelling yoQ 
so, except on the street or at some ball?" 
"And here we are at home," she replied, ss 





with a bright; earnest look in their blue depas, 
and said : 

" Do not think I do not care for you, Henry. I 
do very much." 

"My love!" and the young man seized the 
little gloved hand that stole out of the moiT to 
meet his ; " but, darling, can we not win the right 
to be lovers ? May I speak to your mother ?" 

" Oh, no," replied Linda, quickly. "She would 
be sure to refuse you. I will say sometfaing to 
her first, and then, perhaps, you may.*' 

At this moment the door was opened by a ser- 
vant. Mr. Estelle could only clasp the hand ia a 
farewell grasp and say : 

"I shall see you to-morrow ni^bt at Mrs. 
Courtencjr's," and then, with a parting good-bj, 
she had vanished from his sight. 

A few paces from the door he passed a hand- 
some cou^. A lady in it bowed and smiled— a 
fine -looking woman, with regular features and 
thoxightful l>row, tired with Study rather than 
care. It was Mrs. Deering, and as Estelle walked 
away, she looked Curiously after hinu He, though 
unconscious of the scrutiny, felt his heart beat as 
he encountered that searching ^ze. Mrs. Dear- 
ing (vas one of the most influential persons in the 
city^ noted for her literary attainments, her social 
position, her leadership in reform, and he never 
met the glance of her penetrating eyes without 
feeling as if she could read all the secrets of his 
heart. 

The next morning, about eleven o'clock, Lifada 
knocked at the door of the library. She bad 
scarcely seen her mother since the afternoon he- 
tore. Mrs. Deering had dressed immediately 
after coming in, and gone to a club dion^, to 
which Linda was not asked. To-day she had 
taken a late breakfast, and gone to the library for 
her morning's work. Linda had watchedf her 
mother's movements, nervously, since the nisht 
before, and she was sure that she should find her 
alone. In response to her tap, she was told to 
come in, and entered the sanctum, closing the 
door behind her. 

Mrs. Deering sat in the handsome room which 
was considered peculiarly her own, at a study- 
table covered witn books and papers. She looked 
up with a shade of annoyance as her daughter 
stood before her. 

"Whatis it, Linda?" 

"Are you very busy, mamma?" 

" Yes, rather so; I mnst finish this artide be- 
fore twelve o'clock, or it will not go down-town 
in time for to-morrow morning's paper." 

"And after that?" 

"Well, I have to attend a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of St., Emily's College at half-past 
twelve, and a lunch engagement at two." 

" I see you have no time to spare," and Linda 
turned away. 

"Stop a moment, dear," said Mrs. Deering, 
kindly. " Do you want some money ?" 

"No! oh. no! but I should like to talk with 
you a little, and the tell-tale color rushed to the 
fair face at the words. 

Mrs. Deering regarded the blushing counte- 
nance earnestly. 

" We must appoint a time, then, for so serious 
a conversation. Let me think. To-night we go 
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to lln. Coortenej'B reception^ and the StanioBs' 

ban." 

**Oby. please, before that,'' nrffed Linda. 

•* Wel^ then, I wUl promise to be at home by 
fire: that will gire us an hour before dinner, 
Wai that do r 

** Yes; thank rou, mamma.*' and Linda kissed 
her mother's cheek, and left the room. 

Thinkinj; always of the important interriew 
that was to come, Linda fomid it almost impos* 
sible tp fix her attention upon anything. 

Howerer, the day wore itself away at last, and 
five o'clock found Linda once more with her 
mother. This time Mrs. Deering was wrapped in 
a comfortable robe de ckatiH^e, and in her own 
boudoir, the cares for the moment laid aside, as 
she motioned her daughter to a atat beside her, in 
froot of a bright fire. She had evidently but the 
one desire, of hearing and doing justice to her 
daughter's story. 

<* WeU, dear, what is it!" she said, as Linda 
placed herself on a low stool at her feet. 

JSow that the moment had arriyed^ Linda, who 
had been repeating to herself eloquent speeches 
all day, had scarcely a word at her command. 

•• I wanted to tell you something, rery import- 
ant to me. I— I ** she faltered, and then asked, 

abruptly — ''Mamma, why do you think me so 
verv voungf ' 

**L6i me see; yon were twentr-one k^t birth- 
day, weren't you ? Of age^tnat is not vei'y 
Toung in some lights ; too old to play with dells, 
for instance" — a merry light shining in the dark, 
grave eyes. 

**0b, mamma— of coarse! But do you think 
I am too young to know my mind on— on — say, 
an important question V* 

•* An important question t" reflectiyelr. ** For 
example, what coh>r yoor new silk dress shall 
be?" 

*'0h, no. Now, you are teasing, mamma. 
Something tery important, indeed." 

** I must ^ess again, then. Are you old enough 
to form a c^ar idea as to the relative probabilidea 
of success to the Renublican and Democratic 
parties in the coming election t" 

**0h, mamma!" 

" Why, tbat is an important question ; yet, I 
think I should hardly rely on your judgment." 

"Of course not; but this is something very 
important to m^," and a^in the eloquent blood 
bung out ito banners of distress. ' 

Mrs. Deering was silent a moment, and Linda 
did not dare to look up, then she said, gravely : 

" My dear little girl, I am afraid some one has 
becnproposing to vou." 

" Yes, mamma,'' and tha pretty head drooped 
a little lower. 

** And you want me to refuse him for you V* 

•• Oh, no !" with sudden horror. 

'* Why, that has been the agreeable duty which 
vou have laid upon my shpulders several times 
neretofore, without so much circumlocution) too, 
if I remember correctlv." 

*' Yes ; but this is dinerent." 
. " Ah ! and who is it whose addresses are to be 
received differently from all others t" 

" Henry Bstelle." 

The syllables fell in a half-whisper, lingering 
lovinsly in the utterance. 

"Mr. Henry Estelle! And^ pray, how old 
is her 

*' He is twentv-five. But, then, you know, he 
is in a good business," eagerly. 

*'Tee, he is a very nice yo>ung fellow; only, 
you are both so young. You think yeu really 



like him very much i" 
** Oh| yes, I aqp quite sure that I do !" 
"A gtrl'a fancy, my child 1 Yoa 



are not 



old enough to judge what wti of person you 
ought to choose for a lifetime." 4 

Linda's face clouded. 

** I am certain, that he suite me," sbe said. ** and 
— and that I shall never like any one else" — ^her 
eyes filling with tears. 

** 1 do not Intend to be hard upon you," said 
Mrs. Deering, kindly. '* But try to look at the 
matter reasonably. How long have vou known 
Mr. Estellet" 

**Si« months." 

'* Six months I And after so brief au acquaint- 
ance, yon think yon know him well enough to 
take mm for your life's companion ?" 

** I have seen him very often," pleaded Linda. 

♦' Very often—but howt At balls, at gay par- 
ties of pleasure in a drswihg-rooro. Yon have 
never had any opportunity of seeing him where 
bis real character would be displayed. Yon think 
him all goodness and kindnes^now, no doubt. A 
wise old friend of mine, when heheard it said tbat 
such a young lady was very amiable, would tbake 
his head sagely, and say, ' Walt till she is mar- 
ried.' You cannot tell what this young man*a 
qualities of head or heart are till he has been 
tested. Youmuat not take an importent step 
rashly." 

This lengthy remonstrance had given Linda 
some time to recover, and sha now asked, with 
tolerable firmness : 

^* Then« yoa will not 411ow us to be enj;aged,. 
mamma?" 

''Certeinly not, Linda." Then, noticing the 
sad expression on the pretty face, she said: 
** Don't think me very cruel, dear. I only ask 
you to wait six months. At least, let us have an 
opportunity of testing this young man — of wateh- 
ing him, to see if be be worthy of my dariing* 
Try to have a little patience ; six months is not 
very long, compared to a lifetime." 

Linda was disappointed, but there was nothing 
for it but submission. She endeavored to bear 
the trial with as good a grace as she could oom> 
jnatAd, but her face wa8> very sad when sbe fol- 
lowed her mother into the crowded parlors at 
Mrs. Oourtenty's, five hours later. Henry Bstelle 
noted the look, and knew their fata long before 
he exchans^d .a word with Linda. He had been 
leaning a^^ainst the door, speaking to' so one, 
keeping tuoiself free from aU engogemeata '* for 
her sweet sake," and was ready with oOered arm 
to lead her awrf as soon aa tfate greetings ofi the 
hostess were finishedL ar 

'* Well, my darling, what did she say?" ha 
asked, breathlessly. 

"Oh, Henry, don't call me so; you mustn't 
talk so — at least, not here ; every one will notice 
you." 

" Come into the hall, then, to tell me all about 
it." 

Linda went out with her lover into the hall, the 
lower regions of which were comparatively de- 
serted, and there, in a few words, told her story. 

"Mrs. Deering thinks I am too ydung!" re- 
peated Henry. ** Oh, if my hair would only turn 
white in a night, like the samphire-gatherer's in 
the story-books !" he cried, half comically. 

"Ohl Henry, don't say that After all, yoa 
know, we only have to wait six months." 

" Six months i^ an eternity !" be said, impa- 
tiently; "besides, how am 1 to prove myself 
worthy of you, even in that time ?" 

Li<)da could not say ; she believed that he was 
worthy of her love, but could suggest no method 
of proving his prowess. However, they remained 
outeide so long talking of this, and other equally 
interesting subjeete, that Mr. Deering, instigated 
by his wile, came out after a while to look for his 
daughter. He suggested that, as they were to go 
to another ball later, it was time they took leave. 
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and Linda wm forced relaotaDtlj to bid her lorer 
good-bj. 

Nothing more was said to her^ however, in re- 
ference to the aubject ; and, after thia, the daje 
and weeks went on with no u>parent improvenient 
in the ioyera' prospects. Linda saw Mr. Estelle 
bat infrequently; occasionally ther met at a 
Mend's house— once or twice he yentored to join 
her on the street ; but. baring no recognized iiffbt 
to call on her especially, he could only take nis 
chance of seeins ner during an erening visit when 
there might be half-a-doxen others in the room. 

This sort of suspense and anxiety began, after 
a while, to tell upon Linda. Her round cheeks 
lost a shade of their bloom, her pretty eyes had a 
weary look in their blue depths. Mr. Peering 
noticed this with tender-hearted anxiety. One 
day he called her aside into the reception-room, 
just as he was starting down-town. 

" My pet," he said, <* what troubles you V* 

The tender voice, the kind look, overcame 
Linda, and her eyes nlled with tears. 

" It is nothing, papa. I— I " 

"Nay, it must oe something that makes you 
look ao sad at times. Gome, ten me all about it — 
have vou any real cause for unhappiness ?" 

"No, I suppose not I suppose I am very 
foolish- ** 

" A Uttle like the chUd that cries for its lost new 
toy, eh ? There, you see I know something about 
it Do you reaUy like Mr. Henry Estelle so very 
mucfrr'^ 

" Oh. yes, 1 do, papa, and I have no chance of 
seeing mm at all ?*' 

The aecret wa^ out, and Linda, though yet 
blushing deeply, seemed relieved at the confi- 
dence. 

** But. my dear, mamma only asks you to wait 
a while.'' 

" Tes, but after waiting here, shall we be better 
offt" 

** We may know a little more about this young 
gentleman. I have been inquiring. He aeems 
very well thought of by his employers. We'll 
see if we cannot soften mamma in time." 

There waa a sort of comfort in these words, 
and when Linda kissed her father for good-by, 
she felt that she had gained another ally. 

One pleasant Sunday evening, at twilight, a few 
weeks after the above conversation took 'place, 
Mrs. Deering and Linda sat together in the library. 
This was an hour which was always considered 
sacred to the family — an hour in which the cares 
of the week were somewhat forgotten, and con- 
fidences freely exchanged. Mrs. Deering, who 
was a most devoted wile, began to look uneasily 
at the door. 

** I wonder where papa is ?" she said. " Some- 
thing must have detained him strangely." 

"Did he go farf asked Linda. 

*' Tes, he went down to the Old Ladies' Home 
for me, to carry some books I promised there, 
and to aak how old Mrs. Clark is to-day." 

" Here he is now !" cried Linda, and in an- 
other moment her father came in. 

Hia face was quite glowing with excitement, and 
it was easy to see at once that something unusual 
had occurred. 

"What is it, Chariest" asked Mrs. Deering, 
going to meet him. " What has happened?" 

i* I have just seen something that has moved 
me, as 1 am not often movea." he said; and 
throwing down his hat, he took nis favorite arm- 
chair, and began bis storv. " I will tell you all 
about it while the scene is fresh. I had been to 
the Home — by*the-way, Mrs. Clark is much better, 
Cornelia." Mrs. Deering nodded. " I waa coming 
along Bleecker Street on my way to Fourth 
Avenue, when I heara strange ones. Looking 
back, I saw a sight which is always a sad ana 



shocking one^-a woman in the hands of a pofies- 
man." 

" Poor thing !" murmured Mrs. Deeriog. 

" This time the sight waa unaaoAlly sad sad 
distressing: the woman was old and haggsrd, 
her dress torn and dirty; there were all about 
her the unmistakable signs of extreme dmnds* 
tion— more and worse than this, she waa enber • 
cripple or a most unwilling prisoner. Sheehber 
could not or would not walx, and the poHcemn 
was literally draggin|i^ her along. He nad a fira 
grip of her bare white arm, and her body wn 
vailing after him on the ground." 

" How horrible I" 

"Horrible—indeed, a sight I shall not soon fisr 
get. The man walked on, not heedln|r her cries 
and struggles, bis face set and fixed : the womsa, 
at every step, as her poor helpless knees strack 
on the cold pavement, cried out against fani. 
Her words were terrible in their profantty snd 
earnestness. 

"'Stop! for God's sake stop!' abe afariekcd. 
'Oh, you are killing me! May the Lord cune 
you for your cruelty to a poor woman! Haj 
the Ood of heaven blast you !^ 

" I cannot shake off the effects of the aeeM," 
said Mr. Deering, with a shudder. 

" And wss there no one to go to her aasistaBoer 
exclaimed Mrs. Deering, in excitement. 

"Apparently no one. 1 was too far off at fint 
to be of any help ; a crowd of ribald boys foDovtd 
the poor creature, mockine and jeering. I wii 
horrified at the outrage. I hastened to try to 
arrest it, when, on a sudden, the rough cmd 
was parted right and left^ and a young man strode 
up to the polloeman." \ 

Mrs. Deering and Linda were llateniBs ia 
breathless excitement ; they drew a breaui ef 
relief: " I hope he was a good big fellow," ssid 
Mrs. Deering. 

" He was tall and well made ; more than thit, 
he was a gentleman stylishly dressed, and with t 
certain air of authority about him. He came np 
to the guardian of the law, and laid his hand oa 
his shoulder. 

"*Mr. Polioeman,' said he, respectfully, bst 
very firmly, 'is this the proper war to esirf 
that woman through the streets f I was near 
enough now to hear all that was said ; but I far 
bore to interfere, as the young fellow did not set 
me, and I thougnt he did not need my be^ At 
the interruptiou the policeman turned roaad 
abruptly : 

" '^he's a drunken vagrant,' said he. But be 
stopped as he spoke. 

" 'Drunken or not,' said the youn^ man, 'ibe 
is a human being— a woman — and this Sa no vtj 
to take her through the streets.' 

" ' She could wuk well enough if she wanted to/ 
said the man, suUenlv. 

" The young gentleman turned to the woman, 
who was eroncning down and sobbing. ' An joa 
able to walk V he asked, kindlv. 

" ' Indeed, no, sir ; I have a lame knee this three 
months past. I have taken perhaps a drop too 
much ; but, indeed, I am not able to walk.' 

'* ' She's drunk, as you may see,' growled the 
policeman. 

" * ITou insist upon taking her to the stationf 

"'I do.' 

" ' Then, since yon must go, let me hdp jroV 
said the young gentleman : and, turning agsin to 
the woman, he raised her in bis anna at tenderfy 
as if she had been a princess. 

"'Oh, sir— oh, Tou are so kind!' sobbed tbe 
poor«^creature. * 1 will be as quiet and good •§ I 
can; r will, indeed.' 

" Her new friend supported her round tbe wsist; 
the policeman condescended to assist her by boId« 
ing her up by the shoulder; and so the proceseioo 
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mored od. I tell jon, Conelia, H wm « tight 
that recalled the best deedt of cbiTalrj, to see 
that handsome, well-dressed jouns man assisting 
this poor drab and Ttgrant, and utterlj unheeding 
the moeking jests of ^e crowd.'' 

**i% was a grand thing!" cried Mrs. Deering, 
her fine •jtM sparkling with enthusiasm. '*i 
should like to thank that/oung man in behalf of 
mj sex. I wish I knew bis name." 

"I think I can give it to joo/' repUed Kr. 
Deering. 

*' Can TOUT" said Mrs. Deering, eagerlj. <* Who 

aaitr 

Linda, who bad been listening, with the color 




quietlj. 

" Henrf EsteUe T' and both parents looked at 
Linda, whose face flushed deeper, while a sudden, 
glad light shone in her eyes. 

" Well, he's a noble follow," added Mrs. Deer- 
ing, heartilj. '* A youne man who would do such 
an act is a true-hearted knight." 

''And worthy of a fair maiden's hand--eb, Cor- 
nelia t" asked Mr. Deenng. 

" You think so, Charles f ' 

*'Ido, my dear. He came to me yesterdaj, 
down-town, and asked me for Linda yery earn- 
estly. I am pleased with all that I hear of 
him." 

"But the J are both so young!" urged Mrs. 
Deeriuff once more. 

Her nasband leaned oyer and took her hand. 
''Not anj younger, Cornelia, than we were when 
we first lored eacn other. Do yon remember how 
hard waiting seemed thent" 

Mrs. Deenng's dark eyes grew soft. "I have 
not forgotten, Charles," she said. "I think we 
must consent to an engagement." 

Linda bad sat quiet, with changing color, while 
her fate was thus decided. 8he nestled close to 
her mother now, and kissed her cheek. At this 
moment a serrant came iiy and handed them a 
card. Mrs. Deering glanced at the name. 

" It is Mr. Estelle/^she said. " I think, Linda, 
yon may go down alone to see him«" 



Ziadias of OldMi Tim«» 

HnroBTand tradition offer many types of beau- 
tiM. womanhood. The grace and loyeliness of 
Greece, the more heroic grandeur of old Rome, 
the social and personal equality, so to speak, of 
the white-armea Scandinayian women, the domes- 
tic aotiyities and courtly ladyhood of the medieyal 
eAdtf^OMM, all these, and many more, are aa pic- 
tures, wherein we see represented the ideal woman, 
each perfect after its kind, and all beantiftil. In 
saying this we must, of course, allow for the dif- 
ference of custom between then and now^ and not 
judge according to the relision of our .nmeteenth 
cenlnry drawing-room. Kow the role is for men 
to pay attention to women, and to preyent their 
doing the most trifling act for themseWes, and 
"semng" is the last tninff our ladies think of; 
then— though this "then 'Ms yery wide, both in 
race and chronology — the distinctire quality of 
womanhood was her seryioe» and the more lovely 
and perfect the lady, no matter what her nation 
or her era, the more thoroughly she performed the 
assicned functions of her state, ana the more in- 
extncahle her ladyhood was oonnected with such 
peifomance. Queens and princesses bound up 
the wounds of, and poured out wine for their lordis 
and knights ; and in that pretty story of " Wal- 
there and the Lady Hildegund,^ Walthere is re- 
presented aa fallin/^ in loye with the lady while she 
is^serying him with wine. Also^ in the stoiy of 



" Beowulf," Hrothgar's queen, the noble Weal* 
tbeow, adyanoed from her seat to bear the cup to 
the warriors. First she offered it to the Ung. her 
husband, and g^reetingly '* bade him to be bnthe at 
the beer-drinking, he who was dear w his people." 
Then she went round the hall, offering the cup, 
and distributing gifts to eacn. At length the 
"ring-adorned queen, exalted in mind," bore the 
meao-cup to Beowulf himself, and. " sagacious in 
words," addressed the hero in flattermg terms. 
The same kind of thing prerails in some of the 
more northern parts of £urope to this day ; and 
to our mind the picture of ouc^oung daughters 
of the house themselyes serying the guests — net 
as inferiors, be it understood, but as the dispen- 
sers of hospitality and welcome — is a far more 
loyely manifestation than the silent automatic 
attendance of half a doxen men in liyery| who 
haye reduced "waiting at table" to a science, 
wherein he is the greatest proficient who is the 
most mechanical and the least human. 



VBith in Ton* 

Thb world has been to you, loye^ 

Most selfish snd uoktnd, 
trends many been untrue, loye— 

But, deareaik, neyer mind* 
Still in the p^h of Bight, k>ye. 

Tour onward course pursue; 
*T\m morning aftfir night, loye, 

/ ttill haye fiiith in you. 

Not wealth nor fiune you've won, loye, 

(Ton 're happier thus, you'll find). 
Tour work has been weu done, loye. 

So, dearest, neyer mind. 
And if you're done your best, lore, 

Ton'ye surely naught to rue; 
In sweet content, t^en, rest, lore— 

I stiU haye Mth in you. 

Do not rebel at ikte, loye. 

Her douds are sihrerUned. 
Tke tun wfll shine, thouffta late, loye* 

Thsn, dearest, sever nund. 
This heart win trust you still, love. 

Whatever others do. 
This heart for ever will, love. 

Have boundless fiHh In yon. 



"Riddles" 

Was not a baby, but a young Scotchman, who 
joined our surveying party soon after we entered 
thejungle-country in Upper India. 

He wss a tall, well-built fellow, but seemed 
quite unfitted for the position assigned to him, 
which was that of naturalist and botanist. 

In the first plaoe. Kiddles had a womanish hor- 
ror of firearms, and. secondly, had, on the voyage 
out, been so scared bv tiger-stories, that be was 
afraid to move from the camp ; but, for ail this, 
he became a great favorite, and, in spite of his 
name and timidity, was looked upon aii a real 
acquisition to our party. 

He played divinely upon the flute, and made the 
most comioal sketcnes of every incident in our 
camp life, and was altogether such a kind-hearted, 
clever, companionable fellow, that we soon forgot 
his weaknesses, and consulted him upon all mat- 
ters not oonnected with the chase. 

The only exception in our party was the 
draughtsman, an over-gorged, led-whlskered 
Englishman, named Turpu, who did not hesifate 
to show his contempt for the quiet, unasanming 
man of science. 

As we advanced into the jungle, we came across 
several tiger spoors, and Tuipin was constantly 
taunting Riddles with hit oowardice in not lead- 
ing the party. 

*' I was away about a mile from here this mom- 
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in^/' obserred the EoirUslinMui to the natar&Iiit, 
woo was baaily engaged with Bdme speeimens, 
brought him bj one of the coolies, "sod I saw 
loads of new plants; bat then was a tiger some- 
where about so I concluded jou would not care 
to pay the place a visit." * 

"A tiger, was there?" replied the naturalist 
** D3 jou ken, Mr. Turpin, that 1 bepn to wish to 
encounter one of these beasties : and if I could 
only get orer my nerrousness about firearms, I 
would soon conrince ye that I am not a coward." 

** Who said you weret" bluntly demanded the 
drauefatsman. 

** Von hare hinted as much mony times I" an- 
swered Kiddles, firing up, in a wonderful way for 
him. *' Every one else in the party has been maist 
courteous to me, while ye haye not only made 
yerra offensive remarks about my name, but have 
treated me with mair than marked dislike !" 

** Good gracious, man! do you think that I am 
bound to be civil to every timid youth the Com- 
pany sends out for me to take oare of V* sneered 
Turpln. 

I did not interfere, feeling pretty^ sure that 
Kiddles was quite competent to take bis own part. 
He had been brought up in an out-of-the-way 
town in Scotland, where it was considered quite 
wrong to be self-asserting or independent ; but I 
could see that there was "gooa stut!" in the 
young man, so I let him defend himself. 

** I want nom of ye 1" be retorted, turning bis 
back upon Turpin. ** 1 have been too open with 
ye, ana said what I felt; but yon battery ye carry 
in your belt betokens mair fear on your part than 
I now feel I" 

I saw that this stung the draughtsman, who 
angrily replied, ''that ne carried the weapons 
because some people he could mention were too 
timid to do so, and not solely for his own sake, 
being neither afraid of tigers, nor his own 
shadow 1" 

Kiddles did not condescend to notice the insult, 
but went on with his occupation. 

Finding that he had failed to more than mo- 
mentarily annoy the naturalist, Turpin took him- 
self oflf. ^- 

When he was {i;one, fasked Kiddles what made 
him so much atraid of firearms, and he told me 
that, when he was quite a boy, l)e accidentally 
shot one of his platfetlows, and from that time 
had been unable, to overcome his dislike to hand- 
ling a rifle, or any similar weapon. He further 
remarked that he had acceptea the position he 
then filled, believing, as was indeed the case^ 
that (he guns of the surveying party would fur- 
nish him all the specimens be could preserve. 

With regard to his fear of tigers, be informed 
me that on his way out he was cabined with a 
celebrated tiger-hunter, who entertained him with 
such a string of adventures, and so minutely 
described the norrid wounds and bites inflicted by 
the savage animal.^ he had eneoqntered, that Kid- 
dles really felt almost inclined to return; but now 
he was in for it, be did not fear them so much, 
and in his heart bel eved that he was not half as 
much terrified \^ tbeir presence as the draughts- 
man was. 

Turpin endeavored to ridicule the nataralist, 
and to set the other members of the party against 
him, but all without edeot There was something 
too sterling about the quiet Scot, a^d the Britisher 
had the quarrel ail to bionself. 

As we neared the hills, the tigers began to proye 
yery troublesome, and twice attacked our pio- 
neers. Tnrpin certainly came out upon one of 
these occasions, and sucteeded in scaring ofi" the 
monster. This was aU right for what it was 
worth, but it made him so unbearable that T was 
at last compelled to bint to him that others had 



assisted in scaring ftway the animals, and we had 
not yet seen the skin of a beast killed by him. 

To my astonishment, he replied : 
. " No,' that is true : nor haye yon seen the akin 
of a musquito, kiUea by our brave nataralist 1" 

Nettled by' this remark, which was intendod mm 
a double insolt to Kiddles, 1 retorted : 

*' ttrrpin, I seldom bet, but I will lay yov m 
hundred rupees that Mr. Kiddles kills a tiger 
before you ao !" 

I do not know what in the world induced me to 
say this ; but I was, of course, immediately taken 
up by the draughtsman, who sneeringlv obsenred : 

" Why not make it two hundred, while yon are 
about it t" 

" ril take JOU on the other hundred 1" cried 
our second surveyor, who, like myself was an 
American. 

Kiddles looked at me, with the gpreatest asto- 
nishment, but I Uughingly told him not to be 
alarmed, for I did not beneVe that Turoin would, 
if he could avoid it, eyer go near enough to a tiger 
to kill the beast, and thai the bet was a perfectlj- 
safe one. 

This was what the English call "a nasty one " 
for the draughtsman, but he had to swallow it, as 
no one felt any sympathy with him. Our partr 
was chiefly composed of his countrymen, but I 
must do them the justice of saying that better and 
more perfect gentlemen Ht has never been mj lot 
to senre with. Turpin was a capital specimen of 
the over-fed, tightly-stuffed, congested^ conceited 
Britisher, now, thank heaven ! rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

A few days after this conversation, I was goings 
out with a party of coolies, when, to my astonish- 
ment. Kiddles announced bis intention of acoom- 
panying me. 

I was about to remind him that a tiger had been 
seen in the direction in which I was going, when 
he anticipated me by c^uietlv saying: 

** I want to see the tiger !** 

He was dressed in a long linen duster, held hy 
one button, and otherwise as carefully got np as 
though he were going to a picnic. 

" My dear Kiddles," 1 expostulated, "1 don*t 
half like your going, the sun !s ad hot" 

** I am going to take mv umbrella-bearer with 
me, and shall be well shaaed. I am not afraid, 
colonel." 

" WonH you take a gun. or " I was about 

to offer htm my pistols, but seeing the pained 
look the remark occasioned, altered my mind, asd 
said—" sword?" 

Kiddles shook his head. 

We proceeded about a mile, threading our waj 
through the denae jangle, when we heara a shoo^ 
and Turpin, white as ashes from fear, mshed paat 
us. crying: 

^' The tiger! the tign;]" 

TbinkiBg that it was only a trick of his, and not 
haying heard or seen any rigns of the animal as 
we came along, I told my party to go on. 

When we reached the foot of the bilL I halted 
my bearers, and having. arranged my tneodolii^ 
was preparing to take an angle, when 1 disoovered 
that one of the leveling-flcrews was missing. 

Knowing that it was almost useless to send a 
coolie back to look for it, I begged Kiddles to 
remain by the instrument, the attendants beins 
very fond of manipulating it in my absenoe, and 
retraced my steps la seareb of the missing article. 

It was a'fearfully hot day, and the face of Uie 
naturalist showed how badly he felt the heat 

When I left the group. Kiddles was standing 
under the shelter of his umbrella, mopping hia 
face with a bandanna, and chatting with the 
coolies about the plants he wanted them to pro- 
cure. 

I had proceeded about two hundred yards, when 
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I heard Bomethinf; moTing in the Jaoel«. Think- 
ing it mif^bt be the liger, I harried hack to my 
parly, but could tell by the waring of the under- 
wooa that the beast would be there before me. 

The next portion of the Btorj must be told in 
Kiddles' 8 own words. 

" 1 was standing with my face to the instru- 
ment, when all of a sadden I heard a most terrific 
roar, and the thought flashed across my mind 
that it was one of jon timers. I had little time to 
think, for, in another instant, the big beastie 
aprang fh>m a clnmp of dwarf palms to the left, 
and landed in the midst of our party, who fell in 
all directions. Ali drew ma back, or the animal 
would have dropped upon me, and before I re- 
covered from my surprise, the savage creature 
seised the theodolite in his jaws, and commenced 
crunching it with his teeth. At the first bite the 
monster uttered a cry, and b^j^n tumbling about 
as though anxious to rid itseli of the instrument, 
which J now perceived was fixed in its jaws. 
Seizinff yon heavy hardwood stand, which had 
been detached from the theodolite by the fall, I 
awunj^ it over mv head, and aimed a Slow at the 
beastly' s spine, luckily breaking its back at the 
first stroke. The wild creature Turned upon me, 
but the blood of the Kiddles was up, and I rained 
blow after blow, breaking paws and nose in rapid 
succession. I remembered jour bet with yon con- 
temptible, red-whiskered puppy of a draughts- 
man, and was determined to nnish the beastie, or 
die in the attempt" 

This was the naturalist's modest description of 
the encounter. 

When I arrived upon the scene the tiger was all 
but done for, and .Kiddles, hatless, coatless, and 
with his shirt and pants torn to pieces, and cov- 
ered with blood from head to foot, was dealing 
the finishing blow. 

The animal certainly presented a very battered 
appearance, but made a brave effort to avenge 

As it spraoff from the pround, Kiddles, who was 
shouting, '^rve killed it!" to me, noticed the 
motion, and swinging the only unbroken leg of the 
theodolite-stand about his head, after the manner 
of a base-ball club, struck the beast with such 
terrific force that that it never stirred again. 

I had not fired a shot. 

Seeing that the enemy was dead, the coplies 
crept from their hiding-places in the jungle, and 
prepared to skin the animal. 

" Stop 1" cried Kiddles. '< I want to do all this 
performance!" and having found the tail of his 
duster, in which was the pocket containing his 
knives, the plucky naturalist set to work, and 
soon succeeded in removing the skin. 

It was a splendid trophy, measuring fifteen feet 
from its nose to the ena of its tail. 

When the business was ended, Kiddles quietly 
banded the skin to me, saying : 

** My dear colonel, 1 beg that ye will accept this 
as a sma' token of my admeeration." 

I replied that I could not think of doing such a 
thing, as he, who had bravely killed so terrible a 
monster, was alone entitled, to possess its skin, 
and, in spite of his pleading, resolutely refused 
to accept it. 

As we approached the camp, we noticed that all 
our party were in the living-tent, and. upon in- 

" ' ig of the sentry, were mformed tnat ** Tur- 
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quinni 

pin Sahib had killed a tiger.' 

Oar bearers were full of the naturalist's exploit ; 
but 1 had forbidden them to shoat upon approach- 
ing the camp, or to communicate the news to 
their fellows until I' gave them permission. 

We proceefded to the Scotchman's tent, and I 
was amused by bis insisting upon roughly pre- 
varinff the tiger's skin^ before he would thmk of 
attending to his own. 



Much to my gratifleation, beyond two or three 
ugly scratches, and several dozen superficial ones 
on various parts of his person, he was compara- 
tively unii^ured. I left him to the care of his ser- 
vant, and entered the living-tent, where Turpin 
was just concluding his story. 

Scarcely noticing my entrance, the draughts- 
man took a deep gulp of his favorite beverage, 
beer, and said : 

'* Good heaven, boys ! The tiger was as close 
to me as you are, and I covered him as beautifully 
as I coula either of you ! He was a splendid fel- 
low, and, upon my word of honor as a sports- 
man, I felt almost sorry to kill such a noble-look- 
ing beast I" 

*' To wh<U f" I inquired, lighting a cigar, and 
drawing the attention of the party by my doubt- 
ing accent. 

^*To kill it!" he replied. "I wish that yon 
would not interrupt me, colonel." 

''Kill itf I don't understand you. Are vou 
speaking of a musquito ?" I laughingly demanded. 

"No!" he answered; "of a man-eater, ^at I 
encountered just before 1 saw you !" 

" When you were running away as fast aa your 
legs would carry you I" I said. 

Then turning to a servant, bade him fetch the 
skin of the tiger, killed by one of my party that 
morning. 

The man soon returned, bearing the trophy, 
which he spread out before the boys. 

" What do you think of that ?" I demanded. 

" Elegant I superb ! a monster !" they exclaimed. 

Turpiti was suent. 

" Come I" I said, addressing myself to him ; 
" Mr. Turpin, where is the skin of the tiger you 
say that you killed this morning?" 

" I didn't say I kilUd it!" he gruffly retorted ; 
"but you haven't yet told us who killed thia 
beast."^ 

" Boys !" I cried, " you all remember my bet! 
Well. Iturpin has not won, for he cannot produce 
the skin ot the beast be ran away from V* 

" No ; that's so," laughed the bo vs. 

"Very good," I continued, "that is what I 
want you to understand ; and, furthermore, guest 
who killed the splendid monster that once wore 
this iacketa" 

" You did!" they all shouted. 

" Not I. A braver man than myself did the 
deed," 1 laughed^ " although it wasn't our great 
hunter here !" pomting to the draughtsman. 

" Who was it, then r* they demanded. 

At that moment, the naturalist limped into the 
tent, and as he neared me, 1 cordiallv took his 
hand, when such a cheer went up ; they under- 
stood it all in an instant. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !" 

Turpin was the only one who did not compre- 
hend the aflair^ for, when their applause aied 
awav, he again inqiiired : 

"^ut w^ killed the tiger?" 

To which I proudly replied : 

" Kiddles I" 



BTotblng is more easy to do than mischief, no- 
thing more difficult to bear without complaining. 

An Enemy*8Cowrtesy.— When the Crusaders, 
under King Richard of En^^land, defeated the 
Saracens, the saltan, seeing his troops fiy, asked 
what was the number of the Christians who 
were making all this slaughter? He was told 
that it was only King Richard and his men, and 
that they were all afoot. "Then," said the 
sultan, " Allah has forbidden that such a noble 
warrior as King Richard should march on foot," 
and sent him a superb charger. The messenget 
took it, and said, "Sire, the sultan sends yon 
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A TUt with the Tide. 

ting seaport, 

cout I bftd nerer mat In an; land. 1 had betn 

■kirting it all dar, a BoUtuy Toyager in an open 
boat, bat to ttkAj kud iterile wai it, no humui 
habilation ohaered its tolitado, bsto, at fong in- 
tervals, tbe rude but of fiehennan. that lerred 

getber ths beetling rooki hung rroiming orer the 



that brooded over the nuaj mart that I irai ap- 
proaobing, no mora aigni of life or oiriliiatioa 
obtained than I bad witnoaaed at earij dawn, fur- 
tber awaj ^m the noi«T baimta of men. 

The Bon bad eet, and aa thKateninK pile* of 
cloada began to oKmb the weatani akf, 1 ran ni; 
bark ashore, farled my light Mil, aod Btntobed 
Diygeir beneatb the glialWring elm of a pletu- 
■eaqne promontorf, to await the ntnra of tbf 
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-« tide ; debating with myself whether I ihoold 

Sitch my snag little tent and light mj wonted 
re, or, dark as the ni^ht promised to be, en- 
deavor to reach my destination, where my favor- 
ite sister and some near relatives whom I liad not 
seen for five long years had, as I well knew, been 
anxiously ezpecung me for days. 

Since we last mot, I had wandered on many a 
foreign shore ; and always remembering her with 
the deepest affection, I bad picked up, here and 
there, such little tokens of my love lor her as I 
thought would be most acceptable, and gratify 
her romantic disposition. Amongst other Hbings 
in this relation, I managed to obtain the toilet- 
case of an Eastern lady, together with one of her 
forgeous costumes to the minutest particular, 
'hese, I was well aware, would delight my dear 
Clara; and these, with various other valuables, 
now formed a portion of mv liffht freight. 

It was calm and warm, as uie slight breeze I 
bad been taking advantage of for hours had died 
away, and I could have recourse to my oars ; but, 
then, there were faint flashes of lightninfi^ and low 
mutterines of thunder in the^stance, while an oc- 
casional neavy sigh came over the fading waters, 
as though the winas slept uneasily in their mvstio 
caves. Being slightly fatigued, my eyes cfosed 
involuntarily while in this state of uncertainty, 
and before 1 had arrived at any conclusion as to 
the course I should pursue, I was lost in the most 
profound slumber. 

flow long I had remained in this s^|de of un- 
consciousness I am unable to say ; but when I 
awoke I was impressed with the idea that my re- 
pose had been broken by a cry for help from some 
point not far distant from where I lay. I was not 
mistaken, for no sooner bad I bouodfd to my 
feet, than I heard, with the utmost distinctness, a 
wild wail of distress from an inlet of the sea to 
my left, or rather from a treacherous waste of 
(quicksand alternately covered and deserted by the 
tide, that lay between the headland on which I 
stood and a small promontory scarce a mile dis- 
tant from it. Some one had evidently become 
entangled in the dangerous meshes of the place, 
and was now crying aloud, at intervals, for as- 
sistance, as that portion of the shore was being 
' again steadily submerged beneath the returning 
waters. There was not a single moment to be 
lost ; so, hurrying through the almost impenetra- 
ble glcom to where 1 had moored my boat, I 
leaped into it, seized the oars, and was soon out 
once more on the face of the viewless deep.. 

I had often heard voices of singular power and 
beauty ; but no such one as that which now led me 
on through the darkness had ever reached my ears, 
or rather my soul, on any former occasion. So 

Sure and siivery the appealing cry, it seemed as 
lough it were the very anguish of music, or the 
lone a^ny of some angel shorn of its wings. It 
was evidently the voice of a woman, for that of a 
man never was possessed of such wondrous color, 
sweetness, and carrying power ; and the nearer I 
approached it, the mortf impressed was I with 
this conviction. 

Before I had gained tjie precise spot whence I 
was snre it proceeded, however, its struggling 
utterances, notwithstanding my cheering excla- 
mations, grew fainter and fkinter, nntil at last 
they died away within a few feet of me ! 

I became aunost frantic, and made the sloomy 
waste of waters ring with my repeated cries, 
while searching the waves on each side of me, in 
the iinpenetrable darkness, with the blade of my 
oar. There was one heavy, convulsive sob right 
alongside the gunwale j and the next moment I 
dragged, by the lons^ silken treesea of her hair, 
the unconscious or lifeless form of a female into 
the boatl 

On placing her head in such a position as I 



thought might best tend toward her ic i torati aa- 
,if the vital ibark bad not already fled for ever, I 



immediately %^sped her small 'hand, and 
thrilled with flight to find that her pulse had not 
yet ceased to beat. I now chafed ber tempH^ 
and groping among my stores, I caogfat up mj 
spirit-flask, although I could not \a,j tnj oandi 
on anything whereiwith to strike a ugbt. How- 
ever, J managed to get a few drops of tbe lipoid 
between her Hps, which seemed so to antagonise 
with her feeble respiration, that a shuddar psaeed 
through her whole frame as it were, and the next 
moment she returned to partial conacionsneis, 
with a long, deep-drawn aigh. 

Scarcely had I seated myself again at tho oars, 
untifmy eye caught a sullen twinkle of crimaon 
lifl^t directly under the headland I had so reoently 
left, and from which I was now about half a miw 
distant. For this point I was determined to ftcer 
at once, jind bad made some progress in its direc- 
tion, when my helpless companion mnrmored, 
sufficiently loud for me to comprehend her : 

"Oh! God! where am I r 

It was the same sweet, silvery voice, but so 
tremulous and feeble, that I rested on my oars so 
that I might be able to catch its faintest whisper, 
which I was unwilling to lose. From the extreme 
darkness that surrounded us, I was unable to dia- 
tingush a single feature belonging to her; bat, at 
las^ in answer to her interrogatory, which die 
again repeated with more clearness, 1 replied : 

"Don t be alarmed, lady, who ever yon maybe. 
You are in the boat of one who has always been 
ready to protect the weak, and succor the needy, 
and who heard your cry for help from jondier 
invisible headland, and was fortunate enough to 
rescue you from a watery grave, just as the re- 
turning tid^ had aubmerged your whole form, 
and almost done its terrible work. Toward that 
headland and the light I now perceive beneath 
its rocks 1 am bearing you, where I trust von will 
meet that kindness and attention of which yoa 
stand so much in need.'' 

She was silent for a moment, as if endeayoring 
to collect her scattered senses, and appearing to 
comi)rehend the substance of my replj and the 
position in which she was placed, she rcgoined 
with all the energy she could command : 

" Not toward that light ! Not toward that light! 
Make for the opposite headland! Not toward 
that light !" 

She here became exhausted ; or, perhaps, uncon- 
scious again; but, believing she had powerful 
reasons for avoiding the point whence the sollen^ 
smoky ray emanatea, I altered my course and 
pulled wiin all my might and main for the pro- 
montory opposite the one upon which I baa so 
lately slept, and whose huge, black outlines f 
thought I could discover through the gloom. 

Although a tourist of means and leisure, and 
no misanthropist, I was a veritable lover of soli- 
tude. Sence I traveled much alone, and in my 
own way, always carrying with me the necessa- 
ries for a bivouac on any solitary coast or waste. 
Not being very much pressed fortime in the pres- 
ent case^ 1 had purchased for a small sum a bit of 
a boat, for oars or a temporary mast, in which I 
started on a journey' of many miles along the 
seaboard upon which I now was, and which 1 had 
already traced to within a short distance of the 
residence of my relativea. 

This little craft I provisioned most amply in 
every respect; and now as I leaped ashore, after 
ffaimng, more by good luck than good guioaaccu 
the exfreme point of the promontory for which I 
was bound. I instantly started in search of some 
brushwooo, with a view to kindling a fire. 

Looking across the treacherous inlet, however, 
Iperoeiv^ that, for the purpose of avoiding the 
observation of the gentry of the blood-stained 
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gleam, on the other Bide of the bay, whoeyer thej 
might b€L it was necesBanr to take the boat round 
the headland, and light the fagota completely out 
of their range, and at some pomt among the rocks 
walled in on OTerr side. 

This once decided upon, and as I now found the 
means of sirikinga light, without much difficulty, 
the brushwood was soon ablaze quite close by t^e 
shore, but so . concealed by some oyerhuiging 
cliffs as not to be discernible from the sea, or the 
promontory, at least. 

On accomplishing this, I sped back to t\)e boat, 
for the purpose of carrying, as best I could, my 
feeble charge to where light and warmth might 
•eire to restore her, if she were still insensible. 
To my utmost surprise, she was sitting in an up- 
right position, ana as I was about to lift her m 
my arms, she begged to be allowed to walk, as 
she thought she could do so, if permitted to move 
■lowly. 

It waa pitch-dark still, and remembering that I 
had a pocket-lantern in my little locker, I pro- 
cured it instantly, and, for the first time, sazed 
upon the features of the being I bad snatch^ out 
of the yei^y jaws of death. 

I was entranced with her ineffable beauty, and 
■aw that she was a loyely creature, in the first 
llnsh of womanhood, superbly formed and 
molded, and with eyes and nair as hlack as the 
night that walled us in. 

On noticing how ardent was my ease of silent ad- 
miratioUj she turned her angel race toward me, 
■nd placmg her band in mine, with great difficulty 
and diffidence, she murmured, while a slight blusn 
Bufl'used her pallid cheek : 

" Befriend me further, for I am now yery help- 
less, and God will remember yon in the hour of 
your necessity." 

If eyer an angel stirred within me, it was at that 
mon^nt, for those few words and that appealing 
look seemed to have burned up, in an instant, the 
whole dross of my nature, ana to baye so purified 
my soul as tq hayegiyen me a thorough loye and 
appreciation of alTthat dignified humanity. I 
comprehended her at a glance, and a tear of grati- 
tude gathered on her long, dark, silken lash, and 
the blood flowed deeper on her cheek as I ex- 
claimed, with the most passionate emphasis : 

" By the heayen that bends aboye us, no barm 
■hall come to you through me, or others, so long 
aa I haye power to defend you ! I shall stand 
between you and ill, to the last drop of my life- 
blood, until you are restored to your friends, or 
natural protectors I" 

New light came into her ejes and life into her 
being as she now rose slowly to her feet, and, 
extending both arms to me, I lifted her on the 
■trand, where she now stood, leaning on my arm. 
and trembling like an aspen leaf. We tumea 
■lowly in among the rocks, where I at once placed 
her beside the oneerful blaze, while I returned to 
the boat, and brought up till my stores, including 
my camp-stool, tent, and the ease containing the 
presents for my sister. 

It took me but a few moments to nitch my tent, 
and seating her on the oam]>-stooi, I perceived 
how dangerous it could not fail to be were she, in 
her present weak state, permitted to remain any 
longer in her cold and dripping garments. This 
could bdremedied but in one way only, and as 
the manner of meeting it flashed across my brain, 
I speedily had the contents of the case destined 
for Clara spread at her feet. As she glanced at 
the costly combs, mirrors and brushes, so 
■mall but yet so rare, and saw the resplendent 
costume, and all the other articles worn by the 
ladies or India, a slight flush again passed over 
her exquisite features ; but purporting not to 
notice her embarrassment, I insisted on her taking 
a little wine ; and tossing all the silks and satins, 




etc., into the tent, I begged that she would diyest 
herself of her dangerous garments, that clung to 
her beautiful limbs like cerements, while 1 re- 
turned to the beach, and concealed my boat, lest 
it should attract the attention of some persojjr or 

Sersons, who might be prowling about the shore 
uring the night. 

As yet, 1 neither asked nor desired to know the 
particulars of her fearful adventure, not did I 
even ask to be informed of her name. She was, 
as I well knew, a pure and lovely being, in dis- 
tress, and that was enough for me. Handins her 
the lamp, then, I led her to the opening of the 
tent, where she paused for a moment, and thanked 
me with such a look of gratitude as set my heart all 
ablaze with pure though undefined feelings and 
aspirations, as I bent' my steps once more toward 
the beach. 

After secreting my faithful little craft, and in- 
dulging in a sweet reverie for nearly half an hour, 
seated on its gunwale, I again retraced mv paUi to 
the point where my fair praUgU had by tnis time, 
doubtless, completed her novel toilet, when, on 
turning an angle of the rock, an apparition burst 
upon me, of such surpassing loveliness as to com- 
pletely beggar description. There, full in the 
crimson glare of the fiaming fagots, stood the 
beautiful creature, with her long dark tressea 
falling over a gorgeous robe of Indian silk, that 
half concealed the embroidered slippers that in- 
cased her tiny feet, and that was fastened about 
her waist with a dazzling zone of costly and curi- 
ous workmanship. Never, even in my wildest 
imaginings, had I pictured a creature of such 
transcendent beauty, and I suddenly paused, as I 
approached her. to drink in her supreme loveli- 
ness, heightenea bv the romance that surrounded 
her. She soon discovered me, however, and 
stepped forward, as if to greet me, even after so 
short an absence. 

I was but five or six years her senior, and as we 
i^ain stood by the fire, I felt that already my des- 
tiny was strangely entangled with hers, and that 




me beautifully less within the last hour. But, 
then, Clara was a most romantic creature; and aa 
it was not at all probable that this " Tuberose." 
as she fancifully called her, for she never vouch- 
safed to disclose her real name, was to be vom- 
pared to the creature that now entranced me, it 
was not to be supposed that I could be expected 
to keep my heart m abeyance for a sweet maiden 
who was to me, at least, a myth, and who appeared 
to be just as silly as my dear sister, upon whom, as 
I learned, she conferred, in return for this absurd 
epithet, that of '* Honeybee." The ridiculousness 
and, doubtless, inappropriateness of such names, 
bad, I must admit, never struck me so forcibly 
before ; but now that my eyes hac become sud- 
denly open to all the follies of youth, I turned 
away from such trifling, to find truth and taste and 
judgment in the refined being who stood by my 
side, and who was obviously above such non- 
sense, and who was evidently not the less a lady 
of the highest culture ana refinement, as her 
manners and language evinced in a marked 
degree. 

But, perhaps, I was stsnding on the brink of a 
volcano. How was I to know whether the heart 
I was beginning to appropriate to myself so 
leisurely aid not belong to another? A pang, 
such as I had never felt previously, shot to my 
very soul, and I almost lost my coherence for a 
few moments. 

Recovering mvself rapidly, however, I indulged 
in a ghastly smile at my folly, and set about pre- 
paring some refreshments for my beautiful waif, 
experiencing the greatest satisfaction that the 
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nighty Dotwithstaodiiig the threatoDiDs aspeet of 
the evening, was, with all its darkness, poth warm 
and calm. In addition, it was a source of sreat 
pleasure to me that the case contained all that 
was necessary- to her present comfort and immu- 
nitr from ool<][y and perhaps sickness : and as I 
referred to the happiness 1 experienced at beine 
so fortunate as to nave it in the boat, she replied 
with great sweetness, as she watched me moring 
about the fire, with, what I thought, some in- 
terest: 

** I should regard this as the work of the genii 
were I not convinced that it has been directed by 
a Higher Power. I have, indeed, been sorely 
wronged and tried, and were it not for your timely 
and providential interference, a very wicked man 
would have triumphed to-nignt, and I should have 
been buried, with all the traces of his guilt, 
beneath the merciless waves. However, as the 
being to whom I now owe my life, you are entitled 
to a full disclosure of the circumstances which 
led me into the awful dilemma from which you 
have but just rescued me, and as I am now suffi- 
ciently restored, thanks to your brotherly care 
and affectionate humanity, I will, if you can only 
spare a short space to listen to it, relate to you all 
the particulars of my brief but eventful history." 

I was greatly moved and interested through 
what now fell from the lips of my charming and 
confiding companion ; but as I felt that she stood 
in need of more solid refreshments than a mouth- 
ful of wine afforded, I begged that she would 
gratify me in this relation bek)re commencing the 
narration she so senerously volunteered. To 
this request she reaaily acceded ; and, on satisfy- 
ing her appetite, {ettring the night air miffht prove 
stul turtner injurious to her if she had already 
suffered from it, I prevafled on her to withdraw 
within the opening of the tent; and seating 
myself at her feet on the outside, I awaited the 
promised disclosure, which she began as follows : 

I am an orphan in the fullest sense of \hat term. 
On the death of my parents, whose only child I 
was, which took place three years ago, when I 
was just fifteen, I was intrusted to the guardian! 
ship of a distant relative by marriage. whosJ 
family consisted of a maiden sister, ana a son^ 
who, like myself, was an only child, but many 
years my senior. This latter person I soon de- 
tected to be a hypocrite and a gambler, nor bad I 
any reason to suppose that these characteristics 
were unknown to bis father or to his aunt. 

On peroeivin j^ the large property that had come 
into my possession on the decease of my widowed 
mother^ a deep plot waa laid to entrap me into 
a marriage with this loathsome rotU ; but had I 
not detested him from the first moment I became 
thoroughly acquainted with him, I soon heard 
sufficient of his disreputable brawls and conduct 
to set an insuperable barrier between us for ever. 
Of this design upon me, I, of course, knew nothiuff 
for some time, althouffh on one or two occasions 1 
thought I disoovered something in his manner 
toward me that pointed in the direction of an 
alliance with him ; out then so utterly did I despise 
and loathe him, that I could scarcely bring myself 
ta believe that he would dare to make a proposi- 
tk>n of his hand tP me. 

Happily my pMerty was so secured that not a 
dollar of it could oe made available without my 
stature, and aa this could never be obtained to 
meet what I felt to be the necessities of a scoundrel, 
he. after repeated attempts to procure it, came to 
a nnal understanding with me by dedaring him- 
•elf, and asking me to become his wife. With 
what success you may readilv imagine. 

From the moment 1 had renised his hand, which 
ha, notwithstanding my Ions residence beneath 
his father's roof, only had the boldness to offer 



to me formally a few months since, the whob 
family became intensified in their hatred toward 
me ^ but as I could not separata myself from th<m 
until I had attained my eighteenth^ear, upon Ibi 
very threshold of which I now stand, unless aome 
overt act of hostility had been manifested againil 
me, for the sake of society I bore my disoomfbrti 
in silence, assuring those who eauseci them, as tiia 
hour of redemption drew nig^, that when it 
amved I should quit tiieir roof Tor ever. 

To pot this resolve into execution was bnt to 
terribly embarrass them all, as the sum arisinc 
from their guardianship was mostly what they haa 
now to depend upon, aa the gsjnbler bad loag 
since exhausted both their cr^it and financea. 
As, then, this period approached, the tout beeama 
sullen and thouehtful. until one niffht, while I waa 
returning unatMndea fh>m a Htue mission of 
charity, and when I had made up my mind to re- 
lieve his father's necessities for uie twentie^ 
time, I was suddenly seised by a gang of mffiana^ 
who pounced upon me in a lonely street, wai 
borne off* to the seashore, and burned on board 
a vessel^ which immediately weighed anchor for 
some point to me unknown. 

I could not but comprehend the source of afl 
this villainy, and the more so as his father waa 
the only person, so far as I km aware, who eonU 
lay claim to the property in case of my demise. 
However, I had been at sea several days before I 
became aware of the disposition that was intended 
to be made of me, and tnis I understood from an 
old nefress who soon becamo attached to me. and 
who siole one midnight to my miserable litfla 
cabin, and informed me that the gambler and his 
father had employed a desperate gang of cut- 
throats, who were pirates ana smug^ers by turn. 
to take me out to sea, knock me on tiirhead, and 
throw me overboard, with a bag of sand tied to 
my feet. 

I was horrified at this disclosure : but the poor 
black woman informed me that I might yet escana 
the fearful doom that awaited me, as "BvnT 
Dick " liked me, and wanted me for himself, and 
swore that " Bloody Derrick " should not murder 
me, or hurt a hair of my head either. This intel- 
ligence was infinitely more horrible than tfaa 
former, 'and I at once possessed myself of tba 
means of terminating my existence instantly 
should the necessities of tbe case require it. 

In this dreadful state of suspenscL I bad re- 
mained for several days and nishts, listening, at 
times to the terrible brawls of my captors, in 
which I heard my name mentioned, when sud- 
denly the night before last I heard the man at the 
helm cry out, '* A revenue-cutter on the starboard 
bow!" ^ 

Mv heart leaped to my mouth, for 1 thought 
the nour of my release was at hand ; but it <ued 
within me again when I learned that the vessel 
had lost sight of us, although we were constrdned 
to give her a wide berth, and make for land, as it 
was feared she might get on our track again. 

Long before morning, then, we found ourselves 
under the lee of the promontory where you re- 
cently noticed the crimson light, and soon I saw 
myself, with the negress ana some of the orew, 
in a spacious cavern beneath the beetling cKA on 
shore. Here I perceived, in the light of some 
huse logs of wood that were burning on the solid 
rock, three or four women who ^idently had 
long forsaken the paths of virtue, and gtVen them- 
selves up to a life tbe most abandoned. When 
they perceived me, all but one of them received 
me with terrible taunts and jeers, until the poor 
negress, hurryinff me away into a remote comer 
of the place, whupered to me to ffive h«r an tbe 
trinkets and money in my posaesnon, so that she 
might destribnt^ them among the anfortvnata 
creatures* 
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Asziom to eoD<<n«f« vn» the moat 
«f mj no^ 10 ntUrlj hoirifiMl wu 
■ iTslswarali * ■■ 



wuVttw^ 



Inttaall; iMttorad vnotig ttaa wi 



n wItboBt bniDf obMrf ( 



I,Trmy 



tha miierable wTdtohei appnwobed me with luth- 
MDW btandUbmaDti, tba (ooTth, wbo bad Dot 
toaSad at me wbeu I hid entared^ aiole up to ma 
wbaa tbe; bad retired, and placiagbat ahaie of 
tbe ■poilainmr band apdD.wUaparadtii 017 ear' 
" Bloodj Derriok, Burly Dick, u)d tba mat ol 

Ibem are off again. Tbej hare to ' ' 

before dajUgh^ or Uh boala eT tbe 
will eatob Aem aod thatr vaaiel is a tt«p. 
Modrad tbia intettigaBoe a faw momanla ace, 
IT thej don't retnm before to-morrow niftht, yon 
emu mike jonr eiOBpa aeroai the inlet nhen the 
tide U out, if it be dark BnoaKh. Tou mMI, bow ■ 
erer, keep well Ont, for foer of the qulckaand ; 
for ^oold 70U get estangled in that, 70D are ioit, 
as yon shonW be unahle to oitrioato Tonrmlf 
from It before the retom of tbe tide, which baric 
It fathami under water. Don't attempl to i 
along Uie shore, or it ill, anleaa it ia as dirk ■ 

SiloL ; tor ttere are tbo«o abroad, who aever eat* 
lis cSTB, who will diviae jonr pnrpoie, and aoo 
aiieooe yon before yoo 10 far, and whow eyes i 
la impoiaibla lo escape.' 

I took tbe QDfortuDate by the hud, and tbaoked 
bet with tbe ailrat piaaiure of mine u ahe re- 
■ ' 'o her companion r •■■-• -■— '- 



my tired limba in any oat-ot-the-way nook of the 
horrible den, I consequently, whoD opportunity 
aorted, reqaested tbe aegress to lead me to lome 
aeoluded nook ; end totra bad a aort of weird aod 
[eufnl satisfaction to find myself stretched on a 
bed of branches, behind the dibrii of numerous 
old casoB and ouks, that were piled up at some 
dietince from the Are. 

It was late this mornuiK, for you tell me it ia 
not yet midnight, wbeu I awoke from a aoond 
and, ilrange to laj, dreamiest sleep. On opaniag 
my eyes, my first thought wie in relation lo iha 
atate of the weather, I'cr I peneiTed that the 

Eirttes had not yet returned. In relation to it, 
owerer, I found, to my ntter diamir, that it 
was clear, bright, and almost calm, and that the 
poaaibililr wai, this Tery nisht would be so flUed 
with atan aa to reTeat my flight to the aantinala 
on tbe headland, should J attempt it. 

After a terrible and anxious day, uerartheleia, 
I learned from tha negrem. who was apprised of 
my intention toward erenlng, that the west was 
being piled up with oloods, and that tbe proba- 
bilitT waa, tbe n%fat would be aa dai^ fa the 



mi. 



gloom corered 

quite nine, neverthelesa. before 1 rentured to 

gluoe even toward the mouth of tbe oarem ; but 

rceiTino; my two friends already backonliia me 
t, while tt>e other women were engaged about 
the tire, I cnpt cautiously fortti nnobaerved, and, 
receiilng " ■-— >- -»•:-»■ ' 



hicb 



nail bundle, whieb 1 snppoee 

, .. shot forth in tha direotion ' — 

they pointed, hearing only tha low-i 



- ine nae is ooij ron lor yonr ina 1- 
As yon may readuy suppose, I needed BO ine 
' tire to faasten my flight, and that I did not at 
to ptek np the sisall nuodle, whiab I dropped 
•DdeaToring to preserre ny balanoe when 1 oi 
Mumbled. i 

On I daabed, wHh ill Itae ipead that my CDer- 1 
flea WDld •ommMtd) bst^ iIm I ia my bait* aod ' 



■oziaty, 1 forgot all abont tbe qnloksand, and re- 
memband it only when Igoi bopelesaly eutaogleid 
in It. Enowios that to lie caught or to letani 
w«« oarUin deatb, on I plowed in slleoos, but it 
.....I. . ..-.lit- L .k.r 11.- .:j- I ^ n X 



upon ma, that the memory of my 

former Imminent danger waa lo«t sight of in tbe 
praianoa of my nearer dMtruction. 
nnable to more forwatd 1 single paoa further 
eihanated and alarmed bad I beoome, I 



Sire myaelf up for loet, until the sold tide, itcad- 
y aubmerging me, loosened mj palsied tooBue, 
and oonatrained me to cry aloud, in tbe bone tbat 
I might be heard and saocored, tor a sin^e mo- 

it, by even mj iatandlng murdenrs. Too 

id more than I can iofonn yoo 



union f uiHiu juur Toioe more inan twioe or 
tbHoe. Howerer, under heaieD,T0u are my de- 
lirerer, ind 1 am your debtor so long as a aingle 
pulea stirs within Uiis throbbing heart of mine. 



heart waa diaengued ) for 1 felt tl 

Ce and eleritcn in everr relation, as she was 

direction, bowGier, was the difficulty, liut, not- 
witbBtanding ail the eiobirrUBments surrounding 
the attempt, I was dolermined to make it. So, 
commencing with all the adroitueu at my com- 
mand, 1 inquired whether she bad not aomn trusty 
friend upon whom she coutd rely for assintance 
and adrioe in her present emergency. 

"No," ihe replied; "not in tbii part of tha 
country, I luppose, for 1 really don't know where 
I am 1 althoDgh I hue some friends, and very 
dear ones, but they are traTeliug, at preaent. 
They ire expected to return immediately, when 
' -"-ill pay them a visit, on being apprised of the 
t at which tbey may take np their abode. 
f have not been long absent, and will, I hare 

-■■-w learned, on their arriTal reside on r 

' —'--'-' rty of theirs, som 

I bad the hippini 

;uoalely bare do male fHeud in the world to 
whom I conld ipplr properly in tbe present cite, 
I fear I sbiU be obhged to Ui/ou still further, 
and beg that you wiirplieeme m proper keeping 
until I can bear from my bankers, who are well 
known tbrougbont the length and breadth of the 

1 closed my eyes for Tery happiness, as I in- 
ferred from har obserratloa tbat lbs was still 
Free, and assured hec Ibit not only would it be 

— .— . pleasure to meet her tScwb in every 

t tbit, on reaching the neigbborios 
seaport, to which I bad been vending my way, I 
sbould place her in charge of my dear and only 
------ -iho, like myself, had a very ample for- 



'eiltby ai 
acently U 



taken np their abode there. 
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became more entnmeing than erer, tbe curtain 
fell on her, and, with a prajer of gratitude aqd 
thanksgiving in her heax\ ahe sank to repose on 
the bed of moss and leaves that I had already 
prepared for her. 

I was reffularlj in for it, and felt that poor 
Clara might dispose of Mias Tuberose in some 
other direction, if she realij had any serious in- 
tentions of bestowing her upon me. But. then, I 
loyed Honeybee, and I was satisiied tnat any 
romantic project she might entertain in this rela- 
tion could not fail to giro way before, the supe- 
rior claima of the lovely being that Fate had 
thrown in my way, if perchance «he should look 
fiiTorablv upon a suit that I was determined to 

Eress, when I could do so without offending the 
iws of chiralry, and every generous sentiment. 
Full of this latter resolve, i stretched my Kmbe 
upon " the cold, flinty nek," and began to review 
the past, as well as enAttvor to raise a comer of 
the van that hung betwlvine and the ftature. 
Soon I waa led in memoi^b the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where I, too,/once had a narrow 
escape of my fife, although ^e friend who threw 
himself between me and the dagger of the assas- 
sin lost his through his generous interposition. 
The ooourrence took place in the Oreek Arohi- 
Jaoo, where we once lay becalmed, and were 
jaracNl, in the middle of the noonday, by a pack 
or 'cutthroat pirates. We had fought the rillains 
for a ooneiderable period, and were getting the 
better of them, when their leader, who was ^led 
Paoli, rushed upon me aa I missed my foot on 
the deck, and aimed a deadly blow at me, which 
would have ended my existence had not my poor 
fHend leaped between us and received the fatal 
thrust that was intended for me. I saw him fall, 
and comprehending the magnitude of the sacri- 
fice, I became absolutely blind with furr and a 
thirst for revenge, and, as I afterward Teamed, 
arenged him ful^, although not on the person of 
his murderer, wno, with all that waa left of his 
crew, bounded oTerboard minus his right ear, 
and horribly disfigured by a cutlsas-wound across 
the cheek and nose. The fellow was not a Greek, 
I was confident, nor were all his companions of 
that nation ; for I heard him speak in excellent 
enough English to some of his men ; and noticed 
particularly that all his oaths and imprecations 
were in that language, aa he stood in tne bow of 
his boat and was rowed off to a distant island. 

I was cogitating upon this circumstance, when 
my attention was arrested by some roices on tbe 
beach, quite convenient to where I lay. Fortun- 
ately the fire had failed ; and aa there was not a 
single gleam of lisht to disclose my person or 
attract the observation of whoever were speaking, 
I crept cautiously between two rocks, where 1 
perceived, at an earlier hour, that I could get, if 
necessary, a view of the shore, should there be 
any danger in that dlrecUon visible through any 
channel. Here, in the liffht of a dark-lantera that 
they occasionally flashea among the rocks, I per- 
ceived two men in angry discussion, every word 
of which reached my ear with the utmost distinct- 
ness. 

** I teU you what Burlv Dick," said the taUer 
of the two, ** this is a bad job, and it is all your 
fault. If YOU had let me Knock tbe girl on the 
head, and toss her overboard, all would have been 
right ; although the old negress and the rest of 
them say that they heard her cries when she was 
caught in the quicksand, and that the tide had 
retumed before she was half across the inlet. 
Still, she may have escaped, and if she has, rely 
open it you will have done tor the whole of us." 

" I don't care. Derrick," replied the other; <<I 
wanted that gal for myself. She was a nice un, 
•ad I took a fancy to her, and as to puttin' her 
^nt of the way, I could haf kept her wnere she'd 



had no chance to peach duria' her nat^rml Ulii; 
and you know, aa well as I do, that the old maa 
and the younff cove as en4>loved us to do for her 
are a comin' In for all her lortin' : because aa 
bow I swore as I seed her &11 off the cliffs near 
their house: and knew she was drowned loom 
afore I could reach her with ^a boat; and thaC 
besides, I staid rowin' about tbe apot until the 
tide went out and took her dead body to sea for 
ever." 

*' Didn't they aak yon if yon knew her persoa- 
ally?" retoraed Derriok; '^for, 1 fancy, before 
they would think of disposing of her property, 
they would be fuUy satisfied on that bead.**^ 

"Bless 'ee," rejoined Dick, '*tbey broosht ia a 
dozen pictures, with hers among the rest; but 
tbe you Off chap eddioated me with her portrait at 
home, ana I picked it oat at once, wbicn satisfied 
'em all, and set things in the way of bein' all right 
for him," 

** Well, I wish vre had the money," resumed 
the other, " and then we ahould quit this coast, 
for I am aftaid it baa become too hot for as, ever 
since we scuttled the schooner and made away 
with her erew." 

** Ton are about right there," observed Dick: 
" and, besides, the revenue-cutter was near doin* 
for us last night, and now that she baa got into 
our wake, she'll follow us up, yon may d^tead 
on it." 

"Thafs about the trath," lepUed Derrick; 
*' but what are we to do with the women t They 
are dangerous goods to leave behind, and ezpes- 
sive to take along with ua, and not over desirable, 
seeing there are as ffood fish in the sea as ever 
were caught I think, therefore, as they allowed 
this girl to escape, aiDd perhaps aided her, also, 
we'll just i^ye th^m one jolly night of it, and send j 
them to kingdom come, when they have swigged 
enough of brandy not to know or oare w^^ 
world they are in.*' 

'* Ton are a hard un, Derrick," rejoi^»ed Dick, 
''if you would kill the voung un that^s tbe m- 
tlest of them all, and tnat gave the gal back ber 
trinkets when the rest of 'em strippea ber as bars 
as a herrin'-bone." 

*<Well! well! vou know they call me Bloody 
Derrick^" retorted the villain, <* and I may aa well 
do credit to the name. Therefore I have made 
up my mind on the subject, and shall pot oy 
project into execntioni before they are many hours 
older; supposing even we have to put to sea 
without a penny for thia last job, that baa been se 
dreadfully bungled; altnough I incline to tbe 
belief that the jb^I wiXL never trouble her kind and 
affectionate relations again." 

1 waa within close range of the two soonndrels. 
and so dreadfully inftinated was I at all I had 
heard, that I determined, on the first gleam of 
light that revealed him, to drive a bullet through 
Derrick, and take my ebanees with his cooopanioD. 
My better reason, however, suggested a oilferent 
course, and I permitted the villfSns to regain their 
boat and push off once more into the bay, withoot 
the alightest suspicion that they had been over- 
heard or seen. 

When I could no longer hear the sound of their 
oars, I groped my way back to toe smolderiaf 
fire, of whieh but a few sparks beneath tbe asbet 
now remained, and, rq>leni8hing it, I upon 
stretched myself l>eside it to watch the Int 
glimpse of dawn, for I felt that sleep was now 
totally out of the questioB. It came at last^ and, 
bounaing to my feet, I began to prepare a batty 
breakfast^ so that my fair companion should sot 




beauty, aad insisted oa aiding me to prepare oar 
repast. Ber oocnpstion a^d htr oostome scaretly 
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lumioiiized; but, then, there was that abont the 
whole which savored so strongly of romance, that 
the absurdity of its details nerer obtroded itself 
opon us. I did not relate to her what I had heard 
aad witnessed during her slumbers ; but, as soon 
ma we had disposed of our pleasant meal, I pre- 

Sired to launch my little boat once more ; but, 
is time, in i^allty, with ** Cesar and his for- 
tunes." 

In the gray light of dawn, and while the sea 
was as calm as a mirror, I wrapped m^ charming 
Tonng protiaU in a huge, attbough hght traTef- 
ing-cfoak, which enveloped her figure from head 
to foot ; and, strikinff my tent, I gathered up my 
traps and stores, and soon had uiem all snogly 
stowed away in my craft. I was now obliged to 
faave recourse to rojr oars, and being desirous of 
placing as wide a strip of blue water between me 
and the pirates' den as possible, I made my craft 
spin through the deep at a race-horse pace, until 
I felt mTseu secure from pursuit, and in the midst 
of passing and repassing vessels. Opportunely, 
•8 I lay on my oars to enjoy the risiofi; day and 
the conversation of my sweet companion, a re- 
Tenue-cutter passed dose alongside. I hailed her. 
ftnd be|[ged tnat she should lower a boat, as I had 
•omething of great importance to communicate 
to the captain. In a few moments that officer 
himself was informed by me of all that had oc- 
curred, as well as of the further murderous inten- 
tions of the pirates, and of the precise point of 
their rendezvous. He thanked roe, and told me 
that he was already on the lookout for them, and 
that he should at once make preparations for a 
desoent on them both by land and oy sea. 

Strange as it may appear, in the hurry and 
excitement that had been crowded into the last 
few hours, neither I nor my fair froUgit ever 
thought of mentioning our names one to the 
other, or of making any inquiry whatever regard- 
ing them. So absorbed were we in the contem- 
plation of the fearful events that had but just 
occurred, and in providing for our future safety, 
this completely escaped our notice ; and now, as 
we approaohed the end of our journey, the inquiry 
iuTotved such awkwardness, that we both, I pre- 
sume, had determined to leave its being answered 
to chance. 

As we Beared a dock on the outskirts of the 
town, however, she intimated, with great con- 
sideration and delicacy, that she, a stranger, and 
appearing under circumstances so singular, mi^ht 
AOt be acceptable to my friends, until some mquiry 
had been miade as to her respectability and family. 

"However," she observed, in continuation, 
'* the diffloulty can be at once removed, for I per- 
oeive that in this very town we are now about to 
enter, and whose name I have only caught this 
voment, one of xaj bankers, and a very old friend 
of our family, resides." 

This was pleasant enough for her, although it 
bad no weight whatever with me, for I was well 
assured that both my sister and all my relatives 
would receive, with open arms, one so lovely, and 
whose misfortune must already have reached the 

Sublio ear, in so far, at least, as her alleged sud- 
en death was concerned. On this head I reas- 
•ured her fully, and was repaid by one of her 
•weet smiles, and a sudden glimpse of her showy 
costume. I comprehended her, and helped her 
to land at a point where we should not attract any 
notice, and where I ordered a carriage, after plac- 
ing my little craft in safe keeping. 

Soon we were whirling along toward Blenheim 
Manor, the new residence of my uncle, and now 
the abode of my dear sister, whom I had not seen 
for so many years, and whose long-spoken*of 
presents I was conveving to her under most novel 
circumstances. Before reaching the gate, my 
companion begged that I should alight when we 1 



entered the grounds, and proceed to the house, 
and prepare my relatives for her reception, while 
the carnage made a circuit of a beautiful drive, 
which terminated before the hall. To this rec|uest 
1, of course, aooeded at once, and was quickly 
beneath the portico, thundering at the bell. 

It was yet eariy when I found myself in the 
arms of inv uncle, who wept for very jov on see- 
ing me. Hard on his footsteps came Clara, now 
a heautiful girl of nineteen j but so completely 
overcome was she, that, with a loud cry, sb'e 
swooned away in mt embrace. In aa instant I 
was neariy devoured ; but feeling that I had no 
time to lose, when my sister became conscious 
again, and had kissed me a thousand times, as I 
really supposed she had, I begged her to accom- 
pany me to her own private apartments, as I had 
something of importanoe to say to her, which 
must be said at once. I was, however, surprised 
to find that she was in mourning, and when we 
were alone I referred to the circumstance, but she 
avoided the subject, and simply said it involved a 
sad story, of the particulars of which she would 
inform me at another time. I then related briefly 
the history of my last nighVs adventure, and 
asked her' to receive mv sweet waif as a dear 
friend, as she was a ladj, of both wealth and 
education, who had been sorely wronged, and 
who would, with her own lips, tell the story I had 
now no time to relate fully. To all my sugges- 
tions, she replied : 

" Bring her to me instantly, dear Henry, and 
see whether I shall not indorse your good opinion 
of her, bj[ taking her to my heart as if she were 
my own sister." 

I kissed her again and again, and rushing 
down-stairs, I reached the hall-aoor as the carriage 
drove up to it. I had motioned the servants to 
quit the hall, and handing my lovely guest from 
her seat, I whispered in her ear : 

"You are now at home, for my dear sister 
awaits you in her room, with outstretched arms, 
and is quite prepared for the novelty of your cos- 
tume," although, in reality, so full was I of the 
love of romance and adventuve, I had not said a 
single word about the latter. 

Clara's maid was waiting at the foot of the 
stairs, to show the fair stranger to her mistress, 
and 1, anxious to let the introduction take care of 
itself^ followed slowly, with a view to learning, 
from anv exclamation or outburst of admiration, 
what effect the beautiful apparition would have 
upon the romantic Honeybee. The door of the 
apartment opened and dosed, and the next instant 
I was startled bv a cry so wild that I bounded, in 
dire dismav and alarm, into the presence of the 
two fair girls, whom, to my utter bewilderment, 
I found locked in /each other's arms, and sobbing, 
alternately, " Ob, Tuberose ! oh. Honeybee ! oh, 
Honeybee ! oh. Tuberose I" 

On the following morning, I learned that Der- 
rick and all his gang had been captured, and that 
there was no necessity for Mr. Henry olenbeim 
or Miss Florence Somerville to give evidence 
against them, as there was sufficient already on 
record to insure the capital punishment of many 
if not all of them. I attended their trial, however, 
and when Derrick was placed in the dock, I re- 
cognised in him at a glance the pirate of the 
MMliterranean, whose ear I had lopped off after he 
had murdered my friend. He was, of course, 
condemned to death, as were all his crew. Burly 
Dick excepted, as well as the women — two o'f 
whom I had placed in houses proper to their con- 
dition, for reasons that may be divined by the 
reader. Burly Dick, although he escaped the 
gallows, was imprisoned for luej while toe insti- 
gators of all Miss Somerville's misery, on learning 
of her miraculous escape, and the capture of the 



WASHINO-DAT IN ALB-SWABIA. 



nog, isiUotlj Sed Iba unatrj, ind ditct irer« 
Eeinl from •Rerwanl. 

There U, I ipppote, not much ncosMitj Car 
goina into tha pirucalan of mj owd cua, or for 
relating, Tary ciromnitantiollj, how I apeedilj 
iDdoreed the good taata aod ^adgment of my 
■iitar, aod came nltlmUelT to ai^. a* I oow do, in 
Ibe midtt ora whole cluater of ■' Tntwroaea." 



BwuiA ia one of the moat beautiful aod fertile 
parla of OenaanTj and derive* its name from Ibe 
Boevi, who inbabiled portioDa of it. It waa eoo- 



n tM and Chriatiatiiiad bj St. 

. tnook, in the aereatb oBotnrj. 

Swahia originallj embraoed parta of what •!• 
now Wartemburg, Baden andSararia. The peo- 
ple, induelriouB and tbriftj, liiing in a coDDtrr 
trbioh amply repaja their toil, an bapp; and 
proaperoaai wading Urea of great aimplicftT. Tlie 

Sictnre we gtTe ahowt Area£an alinpficitT, wilh • 
egree of homelineaa and comfort that ia, in our 
dara of diipla* and diaoomfort, Ttrj attr net iTC. 

The part of Swabia that ia now called Alb- 
SwaUa ta part ol Wortemburg. 



DaTotlou ia a relnge fi: 



FUN FOB THB FAMILT. 



Botband— "IFAp don't yim * 



\ir, and IMngt, and drwan, and took dglitA, like othtr 



Ro BRtoet t — A Oermui paper contuiia b Tsply 
from a alerrrman who iraa Irareliug, and who 

•topped at a hotel much frequented b; wajia and 



Joken. 



□ with surprise 



wilhont eliciting a remark in self-defeoie, Tbe 
wortb7 c\etgjaiaa ate bii diouer qnjetl;, app*- 
nntly irithout obaerrin^ the gibea and aueera of 
his neis^bors. One ofuiem, iX last, id deapBtrat 
hid farbflanince, said to him : 

" Well. I wonder at joar patience I Hare tou 
not heard all that baa Seen and agalnat joaY* 

" Ob, jea ; bat 1 am uaed to it. Do jou know 

'■ No, air." 
■■'7811. In 
io aajluD 



Ikliu aaTi bi 



a atorm. popped tbe 
bulthinka tbe day 



sional skill — called upon acerlain eccentric noble- 
man, whom he found aittlng atoQC at a rer^ nice 
dinner. After some time the doctor, teceinng no 
invitation to partake of it, aaid ; 

"U7 dear lord, it I were in jour lordship's 
place. I should aa;, 'Praj-, doctor, do aa 1 am 

"A tfaoaaandpudoDB for tfae omiMion," replied 
bia lordship. ■' Pray, Uieo, mj dear doctor, da 
as 1 am doing— go borne uid eat joor dinaer!" 

A Schoolgirl in one of Ihe rural dittrjcta ol 
Pittsield was overheard trying to ooD^ae a 
achoolMiow that aba liked bim better than ahs 
did some other urchin, of whom he aeemed 

-' or cosraa I like ion belter than I do Bill," 
aaid abe ; " for don't 1 mias word* in mj spelling 
lessons on purpose, ao aa to be dow a to tbe Toot 
o( tbe class irllero jou are I" 

n^antcd— A needle to aaw a patch on lb* 
paota of a dog. 



SM 



ENIGMAS, CHARABSB, ETC. 



BnigmM, COiarmdes, Ste. 

1. — Charadm. 

Mt first is a bo^s niokaamej bit second means 
to erade; mj third is a roiral; iaj fourth it a 
graio. 

2. 

Hj first is transfcression, mj second a prophet ; 
Put tooetber a word, meaning true, you make of 

8. 

Mt first is a term in mathematics ; 

Mj next in medleiue you'll find ; 
Mt whole, I am sure, jouMl try to Menre, 

If lazily inclined. 



I went to ■•• a famous first 

At Drury Lane, one day, 
At Christmas-time, in pantomime, 

With one I need not saT. 
I wondered long, and asked myself 

If it were reuly true. 
He CTer did my next in life. 

As here supposed to do. 
"WheD suddemr, to fury wrouffht| 

That seemea beyond control, 
Up to a last he lightly flew. 

And thus you saw a whole. 

6. — ^DouBLB AoBosno. 

Initials and finals show. 

If downward read. 
The name of an English author, 

Not Tcry long dead. 

In me you'll find what is not hot; 
And I, Vm sure, would not lire in a cot. 
While in me you'll find plenty of ice ; 
And me a torture for men of 'Tioe. 
This is a kind of beautiful silk. 
I am full of TanitT ; 
(t) And me a useful kind of tree. 

6.— Squabb Words. 

One of the planets; a girl's name; a chemical 
lalt ; a TOwel, and to suppose ; exhibited. 

r. 

A boy's name; a poet; to suggest; to hollow 
•lightly (transposed). 

8. — CHAHanro Hsaos. 

Change head each time, and I become — a kind 
of club ; a domestic animal ; to consume ; plump : 
a coTer for the head: a texture of rushes and 
atraw : a plant and iis seed ; a slight rap ; an 
animal that infests houses ; to sit down ; a large 
cistern. 

ft.— Triplb AcBosnc. 

What an innocent trio will you see. 

When- my primals, thirds, and, finals are 
read aown ! ' 

Was there such a Tirtuons three 

In the annals of our country CTcr known? 

1. An article known for its dome^ic worth ; 

Drspeptios use it : siTe drugs a wide berth. 

2. A Bruifian city, with a Towei affixed ; 

Ton cannot, by it, be easily perplexed. 
8. I hope Tou will this itself curtail, 

And tnen its meaning discoTer without fail. 
^ If too much this you are, your friends will be 
few: 
Your trouoles will be many—quite burden- 
some to you. 



5. And now affix a Towel to a thief. 

Who, sooner or later, must surely eome 
to grief. 

6. He closes the scene in the drama of Ufa, 

And shuts out from the actor the bu^ 
world of strife. 

If the primal, third, and final letters of the 
aboTe be read downward, they will show the 
name of the three Mobilier innocents. 

10.-~W01IAH AlTD HbB MaSTBB. 

Sauce for the dinner they did not eat : bererace 
for the same; the ladj's character; the gentle- 
man's characteristic; the bride's farewell; their 
country's senrants: what she was obliged to abate 
of her dignity ; an aflectation she was noTer aeonaed 
of; the Utopia of the day. The initiala mud finab 
name a play. 

11. AoBoano— WiAT n this Wohdbbfvi. 

SOMBTBIHO ? 

MoTing more swiftly than the lightning's wing, 

A wondrous something fills the earth and sky ! 
Glorious the inspiration it doth bring; 

NcTcr is seen, though filling CTerj eye; 
Erer afar, and yet, for CTer nigh; 

The smallest thing, yet, filling space and time; 
Insects can moTe it; yet, before it fly 

Systems and planets, in their sweep aoblime. 
My stanza giTos its name, completed by this line. 

12.*CbOSB-WOBD PtTBILB. 

Fm in book, but not on any leaf; 
I'm in the mouth, but not in lip or teeth; 
I'm in the atmosphere, but ncTcr in the sir; 
I wait on cTery one, but never on a pair; 
I am with you wherever you may go; 
And eTerytning you do, Fm sure to know; 
Though, when you did it, I should not be 

there. 
Tet, when 'twas done, yon find me in the chair. 

1 8. — Dbcapitation. 

Whole, as a diet I am classed ; 
Beheaa, and see in me time paased , 
Again behead, I bid you moTo; 
Once more, an inteijection prore. 

14. — DouBLB Abithmobbm. 

Agents and 501 ; bun and 102; a gush and 1,000; 
one tear and 1^1 ; 61 and be; a tiara and 500; 
bung and 2,051 ; beater and 1.511 ; barb and 1 ; 
sane agents and 1,008 ; root ana 101. The initials 
name a famous singer ; the finals name a beautiful 
actress and singer, whom he married. 

15.— Chabadb. 

My first and second both are found 
In divers places underground; 
The former often Talueiess, 
The latter Talued more or less. 

My first snd second, if combined. 

An article my whole you'll find; 

How strange that stone, when joined to stons^ 

Should form device— device alone. 

16. — DBCAPITATIOir. 

Complete, Fm worthless, as you'll see; 
My head cut off, I'll headstrong be. 
Again behead, if so disposed, 
A tree you'll surely find disclosed. 

17.— Squabb Wobds. 

Warmth; a rebounding sonnd; a Scriptursl 
name ; a eommon name for a dog. 

18. 

I'art of the human fVame ; egg-shiiped; an iroa 
pin ; a girl's Christian name. 



ESimthS, CHAItADCS, BTa 



It— BtDDDt Tbbm. 



Draw toy map Leonud. Qirm me ■ pin, Ella. 
OlTa Q«ng« kpiaoa, Darius. Whipaaeh of tham 



QIt* amuutwl inatnimaol uaed of jora. 

91.— DOVBU ACBOBTIC. 

Primali i^Ta a poat'i nama, 
Itiiala CD what raata hli fam*. 

miDf haT* aongbl to poa««M. 



1. A nai 

Thick of it welt, ^ „ , 

1. Faw an gllMd with tfaii powar of apeeob. 

■Tia a tiame maj haT« triad to rwefi. 
t. Hair to no fortDDt, learca to a boma, 

TribuDO, ba hald tba fonnnaa of Roma. 
i. Short and bitlar daniala boN 

on ebokaa Iba aob, and bringa lb* taar. 
t. Baaatifnl UBand, long oppnaaad, 

Allbongh tb; mrotgt by all caofaMwd. 



Mr wbola yon do wban, atap by st«p, 

loa tnoipla od ihajrround; 
BamoTB my pata, knd Fra no doabt 

I'm aDt«ttalDing foand ; 
TniDaposa ma now. and yoa will find 

M. prica ii T-aloed bieb; 
Another tnnapoaitiop, tban 

I cballeDga or doty. 

St.— CUKAM. 

Tha aofi mnaic, paallng, 

la board thni* the air; 
Tba noTioa ia kneolicg 

All allcntly tbara. 
With tyaa upward turaiDg, 

Uy Brat taltaa bar aUnd; 
Tha brisbt tapera bnrDioft.l 

And nnwara in ber haod. 
Put back thoae traaua 

From olr that fair brow, 
And ceaaa roar oareaMa — 

She need! them not now. 
Those locka of ^old ahining 

Uy aaoond will hide. 
Era tha flowora jou'ra twining 

HaTa witfaared and died. 
Her beart-broken aadnaaa 

Yon hid har couirol; 
Ydu tell of the gladnau 

That dwalla In my whola. 
Bnt a hope for tha morrow 



£4. — DoDBLi Aomoanc. 
Tha inmali, dawn, will gira the nunfi 
Of ana who roaa tc rani and fame. 
The GnaU, raad tba Hlf-aame wa*, 
A famoni aoldier will display. 

1. A kind of flah foand in the aaa. 

S. Ad naefnl llqaid Ibla will be. 

1. Young ladiea oflan thia admire. 

4. A town in France 1 now reqnire. 

5. A meaanie known ajnongat tha Jawa. 
S. A TOluma which tou oft pamaa. 

T. And bat of all, tbongh not the leut, 
Will Dame a wild, ferodona beuu 
16.— Sqdabb Woua, 
A mntiool inalmmeDl; to praaa on: aeparalelr 
•naigMoraenaaiioo; a town in Bwitierland. 



A goddeat; ao add fhilt; a game ftt'Mtdai 
dawy; to giTa aitrema udoUod. 

BT. 

A river in France ; fragronoa ; a cit; of Leaaar 

Aaiii; what maoy ooatlea are at praaant; to d»- 



V 



It maoy ooatle* a 

SB.— FiOTonuL Ilaani. 



> EHiaiiAa, CaABAnia, Etc., la 



1. TnniBtile. 3. Qnle, Urt, tear, great, ear, 
rot, rata, get. gale. S. Vallev of Cashmere, Ihua 
— VIoeC olo*ej, AcaoiA, LanUraS, Lolla RookH, 
BneniU, YalB, OpbiR, FelE. 4. Wall-aca (Wal- 
lace), e. OaterpillarafcalarpilUni). 6. A pair of 
Uatae. T. tower, 6h.e, wileai eTOnl. real.. 
8. Tsneh, eiiie, nitid, cUdk, hedge. 9. Peach. 
10, Flower, lower, lowt owe, we. 11. CrjetaL 
IS. Book, oook, book, look, nook, rook, toot 
18. Bulwer Ljtton, Ihne — BeantifnL, Unirer- 
ailY, LinneT, WesT, EldoradO, RniB. U. Oar*- 
men, Regatta, thus— OrdeR. AIE, KnG, SlberiA, 
MarmolTEmmeT. NctA. 10. Voltaire. 16. Ca- 
lab, Adelia, lepoe, elope, huea. IT. Albeit, 
Louiaa, bnitle, either, isleta, taeret. 18. Arbor-I- 
onltuie JarborieoltaM). 19.— (llMontecmerT, 
"The Cow».lip;" it) William BhakeapanL 



hia "Uountaio Daisy :" 
BOD Agonisies;" 16) V 
tnde;'*^<e) William Dun 
Rose. 80.— (1) Two i 
CbBnel { (!) Ita made 
(8J fl'a seTcn eTeniug. , 



spar^ 



bar. "TbeTI^it'leandtbe 
romen entered KeddiWh 
dear Arthur bnrry jon ; 



FDK 70B THE FAMILY. 



An old nasro itretcbed apoD t boftrd, mud 
nmtMriDg wilh hii feet pointiDgto ■ glimmiriDB 



ilnmtMriDg wTlh hii feet pointiDgi 
Arc. opens one eje and gets * gliKipea of tham -• 
tbej atind in tb< obHontf. Ulilakei Ibem for 
two liUle nif!)nn. KDd criei, "Qelfnm'fore mel" 
and reUpiea into Bleep. After ■ while, ha open! 
die otber ete, uid alill uwlng the iotrndera, ears, 
" Qit lam "fore me, I eej 1 1 kiek jou in the fire 
if TOD don't— 1 will, ahaah I" and again beanorei. 
Uu dream* DM being pleaaaat, be aooa opeoa hie 
OTea. aod etill aeelng the little peala, be dnirt op 
biB foot for the threatened kick, bat li alarmed to 
■ee Ibe eDan; adTanee apon him. 

'• Wh«' war jon oomin' to : 
own feet, Jij golly 1" 



Hnmphl my 



A Calared Hmi WBI enee aaked whj he did not 

get married. 

"Why, jOD eea. aab," la^d be, "I got *n «U 
mndder, an' I bab to do for faer, ye aee. aah, an" 
if 1 don't boy ber nhoea an* fltooklo s, abewooldB't 

Eet none. Sow, if I was lo get married, X would 
ab to bay dem tinge for roy wife, an' dat woald 
be tUin' de iboea an' stookln'i right oat of my 
madder' a mouth." 



And lap* wonad tl. ... 

I'll be eoBtent wilh my little Breed, 
And won't aak for any M lur. 



L (reading).— "JfofMf roia fr^nn I^trit, thf WAat de you tau, 
in Atre and gtl tamOMng tttal but ttvi gaudy r' 



Smma Jane, if w 



■' A Frirnd of mine," aaid Ersktue, "was mf- 
ferinK from contiaual wakefulneia. and Tarioa* 
metboda were tried to bring bim aleep. At laat 
hia pbraicians resorted to an expedient which 
auooeeded admirably. They dreiaed bim in > 
WBtcbmio'e coat, put a lantern inbia band, placed 
bim ia a aeDtry-bei, and be waa aileep in tan 
minatea." 

K Recent number of B ladiee' magailne, in lie 
" Honeekee^rs' Department," ioforma its readere 
that "Tirgioia hoaaewiTea make the beet of 
plcklea." This ia a horrible anggeation. 



"Ctet out of my naj — what are you good for?" 
taid a croas old man lo a little bright.eyed nrchin, 
wbo happened to atand in hi* way. The little 
fellow, aa be atepped on one aide, replied, rety 

"lliej make men ontofaucb things ae *e an." 
A SlAle Fnlr la a qneen ; an agricnltare] fair 

la a farmer** dansbler : a Rhnrch fair ia a panon'* 
wife ; a soldier's fair i* the beat-looking girl, be 
can get hold of; a charity fair is a female pUper, 
and the moit onpopalar fair in the nnlTerae B 
board! ng.honae fare. 



FUN ,FOB THE FAMILY. 



"No ironder," returned the doelor; " yoi 
Blwk^B go DQt withont eujrlhlng in it." 

Tlie liteit problem lor oiTil eDgiDeera ia t< 
make oae of the keji of • piaao fit the look of i 



is not wonh readiUK. 



"Kno . 
low* jury. 



Boners of speech have it to e remert- 
of exclon" was the rerdiot of an 



TanTHrvL TitiT.— "7<t, 






Tlu bridetmaide at a recent wedding I 
■re tbu« described bjr a local p&per: n » uu 
idle coDipliment ifl ear they are like three Oraces, 
their faces mirroring buk Ibe puritj and (oftneis 
of the ikJei, tbeir ejes floating Id a light of dewy 
tendemeaa, or throwing radiant fiaehea from (he 
inner Bbrinee of tbongbt, like Jawei-tinted spaitle- 
oaagbl from broken rainbowi." 

Ont of fortj eirli at a boardin|c-scfaoo!, non 
oF them oould tetl bow muij yeare Qeorge Wasb 
ingtoQ wae Preaident, bat therknew lo a cent (h 
soat of any kind of buatla In the market. 



Cpeniion it ottr." 



n't be letn UU tht 



The artiit replied : 

" Wbr, bleaa you, no. Too hare onl; to take 
■ block of marble and a chiael, and knock off all 
the marble you don't want." 

A Blan aeeing on tbe conntar a doien oopie* 
of Blair's Rheto^o, marked " DolTeraity Edition " 
on the beck, remarked : 

" Well, I'tb heard tell a heap abont the I7»n»r. 
talitt dootrina, but 1 didn't know it took *U thesa 
books to tell it." 




A Dctrott Bo J- stole a roeket to celebrate the 
Fourth, and discharged the firework while it was 
lying on the groand. It flew aroand a few se- 
conds, and then went- over the street and hit a 
man, then tore along after a cow, and finalW 
Jumped into a house, and blew up the familj until 
they shouted for the police. 

ClftArlee O^Conorssked a mulatto boT, who 
was a witness in the Walworth case, ** Did he give 
Ton a cross look t" . ... 

To which the boj replied, <'Not half to crosa as 
70a do now." 

A BHistMer had a negro in his familj. One 
Sundaj, when he was preachinir» he happened 
to look in the pew where the negro was, and conld 
hardly contain himself, as he saw the negro, who 
could not read or write a word, scribbling away 
most industriously. After meeting, he sidd to 

the nejcro : , . . v .t. 

** Tom, what were yon doing in the church? 
" Taking notes, massa. AU de gemmen take 

** Bring your notes here and let me see them.'' 

Tom brought his notes, which looked more like 
Chinese than English. 

** Why, Tom, this is ail nonsense." 

'*I thouj^ht so, massa, all the time you was 
preaching it." 

Down in Maine, when a gentleman's family 
leares home for a week or two, the gentleman 
compiles a list of his friends and neighbors, and 
mails to them the following circular : 

** sends his compliments, and announces 

to the gentlemen namea below that he will do 
them the honor of dining with them on the days 
placed opposite their respectire names. He will 
expect good dinners." 

Cure tbr liool^a'vr.— If our readers desire a 
cure for stammering and lockjaw, let them learn 
to pronounce the following three words of the 
Inman language which we find in ''Church's 
History of King PhiUip's War," in 1676 and 1676. 
The book's date is 1829: *' Nummatchekodtanta- 
moonganunnonash, signifies — our passions. Noo- 
womantammoonontaganunonnash, signifies— our 
loves. Kummogkodonattoottummoretiteaod^n- 
nnononnash, signifies in the language of our time 
—oar question.'' 

Tbe editor of the Becord, an Arizona paper, 
has now on his table two iuTitatioos to act as 
second in a duel, an inrite to an Indian hunting 
raid, a pair of bear-skin pants, presented by a 
hunter, a three-pound nugget of sifyer, a free pass 
on a stage route, two lottery tickets, three Apache 
scalps, a call to act as Postmaster, and Justice of 
the Peace, and twenty.seven dollars' worth of 
faro checks. 

A Paris Dentist is reported to have hung out 
a sign, on which was inscribed : 

" Teeth Extracted 
Without pain for 2 francs." 

To his disgust no patients made their appear- 
ance, and after enduring the heart-sickness of 
hope deferred for three months, he added a line 
to nis announcement, thus : 

" With pain for 1 franc." 

To his gratification he had crowds of patients, 
but they all preferred to pay 2 francs. 

A Gentleman applied for a marriage-license 
at Dover, Tennessee, last week, but when he 
spoke the lady's name, the polite eonn^ clerk 
suggested that, if it was all the same to aim, he 
womd prefer that he should name some other 
perty, as the one he mentioned had become his 
wife tba praTioos evening. f 



A Beene in a Washington book-store, as loeaD^ 
reported. Enter colorM boy, in hasta, and ao- 
drassing the salesman : 

" I want raw and fried, sir." 

"What?" 

" Raw and fried," said the i>oy. 

"Down the street yon get those." 

"No, sir; I was told to get them here. 

" Why, 1 do not keep a reataurant." 

" Dunno about dat, sir; I want raw and fried." 

" Well, go to Bregassi's, then." 

" Can't get 'em here, boas f ' ' 

" No ; go back and get pat down on p^«r what 
yon want." 

"All right, boss." 

And ofl he went, rotnming with a alio of papf, 
on which was written, "Aurora Floyd.'' 

Am Irishman was brought into a pdto»«oaii 
of a suburban town chaiged with having hmm 
drunk. 

" GuUty or not guilty t" said the judge. 

Looking up onnningly in the jndge a fisoe^ tha 
prisoner asked : 

*' They are both the same price, ain't tbay, jomr 
honor ? Five doUan and costs ?'* 

Tlfte Rollni^ Paarion.— The State of Vew 
York, appreciating at their just value the britfianl 
services in the Revolution of that brave old Ger- 
man, Baron Steuben^ preaented him with a town- 
ship of land in Oneida in consideration tberaoH 
He built a comfortable dwelliog-housa near tlia 
centre of the township, where he took np Ids 
residence. Settlera came in considerable nomDera, 
and alter a while it was proposed to erect a achoot 
house. Entering into the plan with alacrity, hm 

Erofiered a site tor the uursery of learning near 
is own house. It was suggested that he might 
be disturbed and annoyed by the noise and pranks 
of the children. "Himmell" said he, "wbat do 
I care for that? I want to see the little rascals 
fight." 

In the Oomp is a good story of the raodem 
child. A famoua merchant had three girls and s 
boy named Arthur. Two of the former died, and 
at the funeral of the secoiy]. a friend or tb« 
family oomes to ofler sympathy. . Patting tb« 
little Arthur's head, he says to him : 
" The house must seem very lonely now." 
" Tea," briskly replies Arthur, whom his father 
has brought up to accurate ideas ; " hero we ofail- 
dron ara reduced ^ify ptr cent" 

A Reverend Dt-rine in Strathspey, Seotbnd, 
lately set his man-servant, " John,'^ to measure s 
piece of ground he was desirous of having 
trenched, and to calculate the expenses of tba 
trenchiog at ao much per pole. John at once 
proceeds, but^ being unacquainted with the naa 
of the chain in land-measuring, he paced the 
ground, calculated the amount in his own way, 
and returned to the minister with his ropori as 
follows : 

" There's jist three roods an' aboot a hall, an' 
the expense will break the back o' sax pounds, at 
onv rate." 

The minister, having measured the groand 
beforo. replied : 

" Jonn, you aro not acquainted with mathema- 
tics, but that is good calculation." 

"Matty Matics, did you say?" replied John. 
" I'm no sure but I ken her, too. When I was in 
Ireland, I lodged a while wi' ane Betty Matics, 
an' I'm certain she had a sister o' that name, so 
Fm nae aae far back." 

A Sdiool Board that is never elected— A black 
board. 

It b bard to rospect old age when on# gets sold 
on a venerable pair of chickens. 



FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 



A P»rto JownuU latel J perpetrated the follow- 
iog iqvib at the expense of the French Ministrj : 
'* A gentleman lately presented himself at the resi- 
dence of a neur Minister : 

** * I wish to see Monsieur X , if you please.' 

" ' He does not live here jnst now ; he is in- 
stalled at Versailles.' 

''* Since when?' 

** * Since he became a member of the Cabinet.' 
Ahl he has entered the new Cabinet! Be 



« 



f 



ood enough to allow me to sit down a moment, 
will wait till he goes out of oiBoe.' " 



Some one has sent to the Atlantic Monihiff the 
following stanzas : *' Lightlj she lifts the Isrge, 
pore, lumihoas shell, poises in it her strong, 
shapelj hand. ' Listen r she sajs, 'it has a tale 
to tell, spoken in langaa^e Ton may understand.' 
Smiling, she holds it to m j dreaming ear ; the old, 
delicioas murmur of the sea steals like enchant- 
ment through me, and 1 hear roices like echoes of 
eternity. Let her poise. She may also lift the 
eonToluted uniralye in a 'strong and shapelj 
hand/ and her biceps may swell out like a musk- 
melon. But the antique swindle touching the 
' old, delicious murmur of the sea' is a huipbug. 
For. reader, if you will hold a beaver hat, or a 

Sublet, or a piclcle-bottle to your ear, yon will hear 
e same delicious murmur. 

Two Oendemen trareling in the north of 
Scotland aliehted at an inn. for the purpose of 
ref^shing toemselyes and tneir horses. One of 
them, on leering before the other, called to the 
hostler, a bright gem from the Emerald Isle, to 
fetch out his norse; but poor Paddy could not, 
for the Hfe of him, rememoer which of the hones 
the gentlemsn was owner of. He was not to be 
done, however. Saddling both horses, he brought 
them out, knowing that the rider would choose 
his own steed. 

** This is my horse, Pat," said the traveler. 

" Och, TOUr honor," repUed Pat, ** I knew that 
one was, but I didn't know which of the two was 
the other gintleman's." 

A Rejected Ijover's Dire Revenge. — Taking 
a seat iust behind the happy pair in the church, 
he racked his brain for means of revenge, and 
looked like seventeen Othellos concentrated in 
one. Finally, a ghastly smile crept over his face, 
he raised halt up in bis seat, and nabbed a large 
black bug that was crawling on a pillar hard by, 
and gently dropped him down between his uncon- 
scious rival's soirt-collar and neck, and then 
calmly leaned back with a virtuous and Christian 
sir ot satisfaction. The bug soon made his pres- 
ence felt, and that other fellow begai^to twist and 
scratch himself sffainst the back of his seat and 
look uneasy, and cast unhappy g^lances at the 
minister and affecting ones at the fair being by his 
side. The bug evidently began to grow impatient 
at his imprisonment, and turned himself loose, 
grappling around with a recklessness devilishly 
suggestive of black spiders or scorpions, and that 
other fellow could stand it no longe^ but. bolting 
upright, casting one wild, startiedf look at the 
oonsregation, cleared the space between him and 
the door at two bounds. 

Ar-Z»1itii, an Arab poet, died fVom the efl^cts 
of a poisoned biscuit, given him by a vizier whom 
he had satirized. When he perceived that he 
had his death-potion, he arose to withdraw, on 
which the vizier said to hfm : 

"Where are you going?" 

**To the place," replied Ar-Zahiri, '* where yon 
hare sent me." 

"Well," responded the vizier, "please give my 
respects to my father." 

*^I am not taking the road to hell," wai hU 
witty reply. 



An Irish gentleman whose morning dram had 
been a little too much for him, in saddling hit 
horse, got the saddle wrong end foremost. Just 
as he was about to mount, a Scotch friend came 
up, and called his attention to the mistake. The 
horseman gesed for a moment at the intruder, aa 
if in deep thoncht, and then said : 

" Ton let that saddle alone. How do you know 
which way I am going?" 

The gentleman from Scotland passed on. 

Reepoet for the body ecclesiastical does not 

Sravent the traveling of this small story through 
le English papen. The bishop of Lichfield hath 
a taste for walking, and on one occasion, somo 
time ago, he walkM from a church in the BUck 
Country to the raUway station, where he was to 
take the train for home. On the way he happened 
to observe a group of men sittine together on the 
ground, and immediately resolved to " say a word 
m seaaon " to them, after the fashion of the Caliph 
Haroun. or the average district tract-distributor* 

" WelL my good men^" said hia lordship, ineo^ 
nito, ** what are you doing?" 

The response of one or the men was not calcu- 
lated to please and encourage the amiable prelate. 

" We bin a-lovin'," be said. 

" Lying !" said the horrified bishop ; " what do 
you mean?" 

"Whv, yon see," was the explanation, "one 
on us run a kettle, and we bin a-tiyin' who can 
tell the biggest lie to have it" 

" Shocking 1" said the bishop, and straightway 
improving the occasion, he proceeded to imprest 
upon the sinnera the enormity of lying. 

He informed them that he had been taught thsd 
one of the greatest sins was to tell a lie, and, in 
fact, so strongly had this been ureed upon him, 
that never in the whole course of nis life had he 
told a lie. Would that we might relate how those 
wicked men wera moved and chtrmed by the ra- 
cital of such saintliness ! 

Alas ! no aooner had the excellent bishop made 
thia announcement, than there was a gleeful 
thout: 

"Oie th' governor th' kettle I gie th' govemoB 
th' kettle I" 

Msnai^ng n 8qnenk_The experience hero 
recited is by no means new. as many a sufierer 
will tesiify: A man who araws the prize of 
squeaking boots from a shoo stora always gets 
them on Saturday, and by the next day the full 
power of the squeak ia developed. He arrives at 
church at the opening of a long prayer, and is 
admitted by the sexton with admonitory gestures 
of silence. The firat step inside the door in fol- 
lowed by a sound like that of rippinr a clap-board 
fiom the side of the bam, while all the ladies on 
the right side of the aisle tip their top-knots to one 
side, and squint from their left eyes, those on the 
other side reveraing the order. Balancing pain- 
fully on his wont com, he makes a more gradual 
effort, and Is ra warded by hearing the same har- 
monic reyerberance-<-like linked sweetness, long 
drawn out. Then he tries to navigate on the 
balls of his feet, and waddles along on his heels. 
He clutches convulsively at the sides of the pewa 
to lighten his Yveight, knocks down a woman'a 

Earasolj and gets all the deacons to raise their 
aid beads and the skin across their, foraheads» 
and scowling as thej do the rest of the wei^ So 
he determines ta mince the matter no mora, trott 
along fast, and reaches bis pew with his under- 
garments turned to porous-plasten, and his face 
of a color to match tne saint done in red glass in 
the principal window. 

F«st Tonng Men declare that the great beauty 
of An ocean voyage ia " that you can gas as tight 
as you Ideate, t*nd people think you only set- 
sidL" 
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FLO'S! ESQAOEHENT BIMQ. 



Flo'a Bngagemeiit Biog. 

" Bandmhb t Yta. Till t Quite. Ob«««rTe 
what loDE, liths limbs. Intelligeal, T voTiclerr 
Huatbt, beoiuM ha ii niding tb*— wbM ii [tf 
Probably London Salurdav Rtcitte or Spectalur, 
or out orthOM other won derral Enstish irecklioB. 
So. Uitmliiibioarat[—Ti4SiiiitraeHtuaa)dy 
ShiiUlah." 

Sach ware (h* iDeotil obterrttlona of Mlu 
Ron Serle, u afaa Fat in tha railwaT-coach that 
iraa bearlair b*T to the littla loirn of Hordreke. 
iburviag tba gaotiamaa who occupied the oppo- 



A Tcrj flesbjr geDtleman he was, dreaied in • 
Tclrat ooal. fawn-Dolond panUloona, and patent- 
IpBther ahoa*. In bii bosom ba wure a lai^ 
dlamnnd-piD, on bia flDnn many rluga, and 
acroax bis traislcoat meandered a golden riTnlet of 
watcb-chain. 

He read his paper with tbe bair of bis rjebt ere, 
and peeped at F)o with tbe otbar balf. Wbal 'be 
J-; :.i. y, igf, gyg^ jdg aoold „-. 



inddenli 1 



_._ prodnoed fVom biapool 

trattd i'mn and Budgtt of Ivn, aod lei 
ward her, smiled, and saiir. In a ti ~ 
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ice tbat poB- 
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FLO'S EKaAGBMENT RING. 
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Just then it struck Flo that he miffht be a pick- 
pocket ; bat she was too much emDarrassoa for 
the instant to refuse him, even by a nod ; so, she 
mechanically took the papers, murmured a low 
" Thank you," and absurdly opened the iViw*, so 
that in a portrait before her, of Mr. Greeley, that 
gentleman appeared standing on his head. 

The stranger perceiving presently that Flora 
was not deeply interested in the pictures before 
her, turned to* her again, and said : 

*' A beautiful day, miss. Such a lovely day for 
travel 1" 

He called it, however, " thravel.*' 

"Yes sir." 

" Sorry am I that 1 haven't got further to go. 
My journey wiQ come to an end at MordralBe 
station." 

** Mordrake !" repeated Flo, surprised out of 
her reserve. 

" Yes, miss. Perhaps you'U remember some 
half -hour ago I got .out at the place they call 
€lairvaux ?*" ^ 

She remembered the ~fact distinctly, but pre- 
tended otherwise. . . 

" Well, 1 took a short stroll into the telegraph- 
office, out of curiosity, and what should come 
over the wires but this message, to Miss Shen- 
dryn, of Mordrake: *Papa departed at 8.45.' 
Dead, poor man ! you see ; and there was no 9nc 
at the place to carry the sorrowful intelligence to 
his daughter, i volunteered ; and so. instead of 
going straight on to New York, as was my first 
idea,'! BbalT get out at Mordrake, and break the 
melancholy news to Miss Bhendryn."' 

Flo thought this singular, but made no reply. 
She bid behind her paper, and the stranger re- 
sumed the perusal of the KUlicraekah^llcodi/ 

At Mordrake. Flo left the train, and found no 
conveyance waiting. It had begunio rain lightly, 
and she was compelled to take shelter in the road- 
side store. 

Evidently her friendSj the Grcshams, hod sup- 
posed she would arrive m the later train. Much 
vexed, she stood by the counter of the crowded 
shop, the object of' the gaze of some dozen shirt- 
sleeved and red-nosed gentlemen, and melancholy, 
almost despair, was stealing over her, when in 
bustled a gigantic person, who knocked the 
loungers right and left, and was upon the instant 
monarch of the place. 

" Get me a carriage at o^nce!" he shouted, not 
addressing himself to anybody in particular. 
"Don't stand there ^ping, but have it at the 
door. I'm upon a missage df life and,death-^I 
mane of death. Mr. Shendrvn's lyin* a neglected 
corpse, and I've brought word to Miss Shendryn 
and his family, in order that " 

The abrupt intelligence started everybody into 
activity. Evidently the deceased gentleman was 
well known in the village, and highly respected. 
Those of the crowd not engaged in seeking a con- 
veyance for the stranger, gathered around him 
for particulars ; but ere he could reply, he espied 
Miss Flo standing by the round of cheese, dismal 
as a sparrow on the house-top when the weather 
is wet. 

He pushed evervbody again aside, and made 
toward her, hat in hand. 

"Do we meet again?" he exclaimed, joyfully. 
" Upon m^ word, my heart tapes in my bosom at 
this unexpicted delight ! But now bs it that I find 
you here, miss ?" 

Flo told her little story, almost tearfully. 

" Ah, the beggars 1" cried her new acquaint- 
ance^ angrily. " To ask von down here, and sind 
nothing to mate you at the station I But, faith, 
we'll give thim a reproach ! I'll see that you're 
safely at their door in fifteen minutes." 



" But I don't knowyou, sir " said Flo, timidly; 
"&ough I am sure I am muon obHijed." 

** True ; so, learn that my jiame is Tracj Dare 
O'Hoolahan, from County KilllcrackakuUcody, 
Ireland; originally where, bedad! the O'Hoob- 
hans,were monarchs; but, since the last twin^ 
years, a citizen of the United States. Now," fcie 
added, with a fa-cinating' smile, "may I humbly 
beg the honor of leaminsr, in my turn, the name 
of the lady whom I shalT have the good fortuns 
presently to serve ?" 

" My name is Flora Serle. I am going to Tiaii 
my schoolmate. Miss Gresham, ol Mordrake; bat, 
as' you perceive, she supposes I will arrive in tha 
next train. Now, Mr. O'Hoolahan," she con- 
cluded, more at ease, and with smiling frankness. 
tor she was much amused at him, " yon know all 
about me." 

" And glad I am — enraptured to make yoar ac- 
quaintance," he rejoined. " But why this delay?" 
he asked, looking around. " Do they suppose wt 
are to wait in patience any longer?" 

He bustled ofi*, and in the next moqient was 
heasd violently rating somebody in the yard. But 
when be reappeared, he was holding open the door 
of an ancient but venerable family carriage, into 
which he»notioned Miss Flo to ent'er. 

She obeyed, still all bewilderment, and Mr. 
O'Hoolalfan followed. The dusky driver rattled 
away through the rain, which had come np, like 
Summer showers usually, in a quarter of an 
hour. 

Mr. O'Hoolahan speedily placed bis companion 
at her ease. He talked incessaQtly, always about 
himself, and was so amu^ujr that Flo found her- 
self, before manv minutes, in as high spirits as 
could well be. fie told her that he was an Irish 
gentleman ot wealth, food of travel and pleftsare, 
with no particular object in his present journey 
beyond toat thrown upon bis shoulders accident- 
ally, as already indicated ; unmarried ; and, di- 
gressing there tar afield, he begatk^ to spoak of bis 
pedigree. 

/The history of a well-born Irish ^ntleman's 
pedigree is not easily bound within nine quartos, 
and'so poor Flo speedily found. How many kings 
bad Ireland when she had her kings, wondered 
she? It must have been that everybody waa 
royal. Yet, after all, Flo was vastly interested in 
Mr. O'Hoolahan, and this reflection was in her 
mind when the driver of the carriage passed be* 
tween iron gates, guarded by iron lions, and clat- 
tered loudly up an avenue, graveled and broad, 
stoppin^^ finally before a fine country mansion. . 

Imo^^ine the surprise of her tViends at ber unex- 

I >ected appearance ; fancy Mr. Tracy Dare O'floo- 
ahan's qemonsirative griefs at parting with her. 
Then look at her again, walking next day slowly 
u|) the solitary street of Mordrake. and for the 
third time encountering her chivalrous knight 
This time Miss Amy Gresham was with her—a 
sweet, meek little thing, all terror at the mere 
mention of Mr. O'Hoolaban's name. At that gen- 
tleman's appearance, ber embarrassment almost 
reached a climax in a fainting fit. 

Bui Flo felt, if anything, rather triumphant 
The timiditv of the preceding day existed no more 
than if it had ne,v6f been^ ^ v 

•'Oh, Mr. O'Hoolahan," she cried, advancing 
to him, " what of the Shendryns? Ih>w did they 
receive the news?" 

" Bad luck to me. Miss Flora, I had put my foot 
into it !" be returned, with amusing annoyance. 
"Ac the moment I read them the dispatch,** Papa 
departed at 8:45,' and told them he was dead, toe 
door opened, and in he walked himself. The 
message meant he had taken the 6:4J> train for 
home. I felt very chape, I assure you, because 
be had come on the same cars with ourselves." 

Flo laughed heartily at bis blunder, at wiuoh he 
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became more vexed than before, and even Amy 
Oresham took in the keen oomic effect; but then 
Flo, sravc again, said : 

** 1 suppose now jou wiU continue your jour- 
nev. quitune Mordrake for ever?" 

•'^Not a bu of it t" he exclaimed, horrified at the 
verr* suggestion. "They tell me the place is ao 
heafihy, Uint the peo\>le here niver die, and, by 
the hiU of Howth, this is whette I shall btay to end 
my dftTS." 

Again tbQ young ladies laughed, whereupon he 
offered his arm^ and presetitn' all the village was 
electrified at witnessing the trio parading, lull of 
lati^bter and enjoyment, along the single street of 
which this simple chronicle bos made mention. 

Mr. Trac^ Dare O'Hoolabao, as became a de- 
scendant ot kings and an Irish gentleman, was 
true to his word. He took up his residence in th^ 
viilaffe of Mordrake, and within a week he bad 
bired a cottage, and bis eflecta hod arrived. But 
"efleota^' is a weak word, expressiog almost no- 
thing here. Mr. O'Hoolaban's effects consisted 
of blooded horses, carriages,- dogs, servants, fm- 
nitore, marvelous clothing, and, t>evond all elpe, 
amaxing jewelry and diamonds. I'or display he 
seemed to have not only a passiou, but a mania. 
There was hardly any extravagance in this regard 
of which be was not goilty, and comment enough 
his course created. 

After a few days, he took the liberty of calling 
on Flo, and thus made bis introduction into focal 
« society. He was very popular with the ladies, 
but cordially hated by the gentlemen. They pro- 
Doanced him a humbug, and set down his presence 
in Jiordrake as a mosjt diplomatic movement with 
some occnlt object in view — for example, the 
forwarding of a speculation (that is to say, swin- 
dle), or the procurement of a handsome wife. And 
the bitterest of the Irishman's secret foes was Mr. 
Ark w right, a rising young law^^jer. 

But at first Flo coyld not resist the fascination 
of Mr. Cf'Hoolahau*s manners. She received him 
constantly, they rode oyt together, and were, in 
brief, the best of friends imaginable. Yet, she 
was very much of a flirt, was Miss Flora Serle, 
and Mr. Arkwright was also one of her ** dearest'' 
friends, too. This state of affairs continued in an 
even tenor through six weeks, and then one even- 
ing Mr. O'Hoolaban accompanied the voung lady 
to some amateur theatricals, after whicn there was 
a wulk in the moonlight home. I should, to <ell 
how incapable I am of describing these romantic 
things, quote **fne n€c famina, nw puer^* and 
the rest of it, if it would not be much too pedan- 
tic ; but I can, at least, hint at the result, and so 
I shall. 

Two shadows passed slowly through this de- 
licious moonlight, two hands were clasped, two 
Toices sighed and whispered. What words were 
uttered, the leaves pf tne shrubbery might tell ; 
but they relate their mysteries only to themselves, 
in language none but tbey understand. The ulti- 
mate-consequence was, Flo's nineteen confidences 
with friends afterward; all conveying tl^ fact that 
she and Mr. O'Hoolaban were engaged. 

Then, when the news bad well spread, she 
• altered her manner once more. He nad vowed 
that' he would be her slave, and she took him at 
his word. She acted the tyrant with a fierce 
hcartlessceas that astonished everv one; and in 
two weeks poor Mr. Tracy Dare O^Hoolahan, as 
he was fond of terming himself, was the most 
miserable creature in existence. 

He loved a new sensation, and now he had one ; 
but more terrible it could not have well been. Of 
what use were his horses, doss, guns, diamonds 
jewelry, and flashy dress, when in his bosom 
throbbed a breaking heart? And this wretched- 
ness sprang fVom jPlo's well-assumed — ^perhaps 
partly real— disdain. Who had given her the 



cue? The reader correctly guesses Mr. Ark- 
wriffht. 

Three weeks went by, and one day Mr. O'Hoola- 
ban rode up to the Gresham mansion, and saw bis 
affianced on the piazza, pawning over a novel. He 
dismounted, and appi»ached her with his ever 
frank and hobdsome smile, and said : 

*' Darling, I am glad to nnd you alone. X have 
brought yoo 8omet|iifig — something to please 
you." 

^he raised ber eyes languidly. 

*' Which meqps, of coarse, something besides 
yourself," she returned, not entirely in jest. 

''Yes; because I fear I personally, of late, 
please you very little. I have brought you your 
engagement-ring." 

Woman like, cthe was interested at once. He 
nanded her a jeuel-case, open. On its bosom 
slept a gold ring whose sot was of one grand flash- 
ing centre diamond surrounded by rubies and 
emeralds. 

The blase flashed suddenly against her eyes 
almoiit as vividly as sunlit waters at hot noon on 
a Summer day, and, for the moment, her compla- 
cency was conquered. ; 

She smiled graciously, and thanked him, and 
while he ienuuned it was the old, kind, merry 
Flora Strife he had first known. After his depar> 
ture, she showed the ring to every one, and, in 
the course of events, 3that evening, to Mr. Ark- 
wrigbt. 

**Mi8S Serle," said the lawyer, quietly and 
gravely; "tell me one thing. Do you honestly 
believe Mr. O'Hoolal^nn to be a man of fortune 
and position?" 

^be colored. 

" I have nothing to assure me but his word, un- 
less, perhaps, the fact that a poor man could not 
give me as a present sach a magnificent ring as 
this." 

Mr. Arkwright smiled. 

" How unsuspicious you are ! I will wager my 
life almost that that nng is—is, in plain words, 
^paste; that its value is not two dollars." 

She turned now absolutely white, and her chest 
heaved convulsively. She tremulously seized the 
lawyers arm. 

"That man, yon think, is deceiving me ?" she 
said. 

" Tell me first your reason for thinking he is 
not doceivhig you^" he rejoined, firmly. 

" Because lie said from the beginning, ' Faith, 
Flora, always faith! Whenever you doubt me, 
confess it'. 'Will yon promise to ^o so? May I 
nut all tbe trust of my soul in you ?' I told him 
Yes, That is my reason, Mr. Arkwright." 

Again the cynical sneer crept over his face. 

'* Do you know he spends a great deal of time 
with Miss Gresham ?" 

" Yes ; but he Koes to her for' consolation. I 
treat him very baolv, poor man." 

"Consolation! Oh, Flora Serle, be truthful! 
Doyou love that fellow or not?" 

He seized her hand. 

A^ause followed. 

**fto," she murmured. 

"And you are about to marry him for his 
moncv ?" 

" Ves. 1 love his money only." 

A sh:unele8S confession was this ; but she did 
not h estate to make it. 

"Then, be sure of what you do," continued 
Arkwright, earnestly. " Go back to your native 
city, and take that nng to a jeweler. He will tell 
you whether it is real or paste. If it is not real, 
he is as false as it is." 

The thoughi both startled and delighted her. 

" I will do so," she said, almost rapturously, 
"I will make an excuse to leave Mordrake at 
once. 



»> 



FLf>'8 ENOAaEHEHT KOfO. 



coane o^ erjtbing batwtten mi 

■'■Fi.O«A SDUi" 

Ths riaa kceoinpuied On 
QOts, indsed. Mr. (yHoob- 
han'i WMk of lonelincu aad 
biigbt hud KppBrrntlj dime 
bim ^Dd. He lauglied in tb* 
old jollj, npniarioiu nuiiiwi, 
Hiig«>D*tchoriiToof " KUb- 
Imd U*ToaniMn," •nd ul 
dawn >t hb dsik to pen Mm 
Flo Ibe toUoiT)Dg uuwer : 

" Hn Plou Bulb— Fahli 
I uhed of fon ; but joo 
ludu't fsith in me. Tbe rio| 
I nra jou wu ■ ■ham oM, 
lodeed, m » Wit or toot irml. 
Tb* ntl riog, of irbieti it «a* 
k CDpy" (and main one, lud 
Ut. O'BooUbBn to bioiMlfv 
) read; for ran all Oa 
pocket, bat it 



wbile Id hit pocket, t 



QrasbMii, blew her >wicl 
heart! And we're enjinged, 
Miu Serie, and loving ■■ lar- 
tle-dores. bedad. She'll mek* 
mt a Imating wif^ and won't 

allow heneir lo br *-* * 

b; Bocb pilifnl ( 



bappr, is th« wi*fa of joot 



Poor Flo! I hardlr know 
what to write of her. She 
mide iDaoiries, and fbund thai 
all Ur. O'Hoolahan bad tail 
wai trat ; SDd as to bia wealth. 

uifjiiiE, lessened it. Sbe n- 
Teoged herself apon tbc aagt 
Mr. Arkwrieht, writina bim > 
letter foil of rather nnladjliki 
abuse, and eodioit his acquaint- 
When Amj and Ur. T. D. 
O'Boolnb.-n wei« at IcKth 
married, Flora's cup wu (olL 
Sbe soDKbt to God what sbe 
could do Ihst was despemie, 
uid fionllj married a wMower, 

bad nine obildrea. Sbe puso 
her dsys now trying to eon. 
TiDCe him that he is not mada 
of glass, and bas Dot swalloW' 
ed u Hindoo ; but be in obtti- 
nato, and Cannot be conrincad 
utbenriie. 



— The gnml 



_.s resolre was kept, on tbo 

plea of illness in tar fnmilr, and poor Mr. O'Hoo- 
laban was left sore nnd lot ■■■•■■■ 



Within a week 

plea of illness int.- ... 

Isban was left sore nnd lona and blighted, sad. 
, furtbennoro, under a sjMcinl Iniunctian no* '" 



I to Lim this i 



re discQTered tbnt the ring^Too gsro 



ralnelcBS, and I bi 



sbam ring it wss a fitting loken of a sham oOEnge- 
ment. Twill be frank with you. 1 neier loved 
yoa; but, oonaidering tdii a man of lortnne, as 
yon represented yourseir to be. I conaentad to 
marrr jon. How that I Qad joa on inpoalor, of 



happiness, the eardinal polnta npon which ETerf- 
tbing turns, are. eierciae lor tSe body, and oc- 
cupslioa for the mind. Motion seems to be a 
great prsserring principle of nature, ta which 
even inanimate Ihina-s are subject; for tbe winds, 
wares, tbe esrtb ilselC, are restless, and the war- 
inR of trees, shrubs and Sowent is known to be 
nn essential part of their econom j. A Bied rule 
of Isktng acTBral bonrs' e):ercisa eiary daj. if 

Eossible, ia tbe open air, if not under cover, will 
e nlmosl certain lo secure one coemption from 
disease, as well na froin alticks of low apinta, or 
enfiTH— that nionstur who is ever wajlaying the 
rioh and indolaut. 



AN UNCONSCIOUS HEROINE. 



MT 



montb* wort fftsi drat? ing to a close, the portrait | 
«ras fluiahed aud framed, aud 1 cotild not lei ber i 
7-0 to Europe iguorant 6f oaj devotion. 

1 aball Dvror fortiret the mterrlew that opened 
her ejea to th^ fact that we loved each other. We 
had l^eeo speaking of love, and I asked her somre 
question of its power. 

**I Oftnnot answer jon,'' she said.. *'I never 
loTcd. My marriage was to please mr father, and 
1 was but sixteen when it took place.'' 

She turned very pale as she spoke, and I could 
restrain myself no lonser. In words I cannot 
now recall I told her now dear she was to me, 
besged her to give me some word of hope, and 
p«ut«d a future of such happiness as I dreamed 
could be ours. 

The lovely face grew white as that of a corpse 
■a I spoke ; twice she tried to check me, but no 
word passed the pallid lips. 

When 1 ceased, she rose f^om her chair, with a 
ciT that will never cease to ring iii my ears, and 

" Hush I Ton must not speak of love to me/** 

** Can you not love me?" I cried, deapairinglv* 

** I can ! I do ( Oh, this is worse than death V 
•be cried, and fell entirely senseless at my feet. 

Mrs. Loese came at my call of horror, and we 
lilted the lifeless form to the sofa. 

*' Oo now," the mother said to mej "but come 
to-morrow mommfr, and I will explain all. Hope, 
dear friend, hope.'' 

How the night passed, I never knew. Early 
dawn fbnnd me wandering still in the deserted 
streets, and 1 hastened home to prepare for the 
interview that I felt would hold life or death for 
m V love. I tried to rest, to eat, but it was impos- 
sible to do either. The hours dragged wearily^ till 
the one came whep propriety allowed my visit to 
Mrs. Loese. 

She reooived me alone in the little boudoir 
where I had spent so many happy hours. No 
trace of my labor of love remained there, for the 
portrait bung in the drawing-room. 

** My friend," the uld lady said to me, as she 
motioned me to be seated, *^ I will not waste time 
upon idle interchange of courtesy. Tour haggard 
e^^es and pallid face tell me what you have snlere^ 
since last evening, and I will not add to your 
agony of suspense. You have supposed my daugh- 
ter a Widow, and I have let you setaio the belief, 
because I hoped a life of happiness might yet be 
ben, to repay her for|the suOering she has already 
endured, when she was but sixteen, ber father 
won her consent to a marriage with his partner in 
business, a man past middle age, but one whom 
we believed to be honorable and tru^. Her first 
year of married life is a sealed book, even to her 
mother. The face we had seen go fVom our home 
brilliant with happiness and beauty became white 
and thin, and it was evident that she was afraid 
of ber husband. In hu presence ^he never spoke 
without timid glances toward him, and I have seen 
her shrink in passing near him, as if she dreaded 
words of violence, or, ptrhapa— heaven only 
knows ! — a blow. She spoke no word of complaint, 
but her heart was slowly breaking, and we, who 
worshiped her, could not help her. Help came ! 
The man we had believed honorable to his heart's 
core entered into some wild speculations, lost 
heavily, used the funds of the firm, and, desperate, 
at last forged a check fc^r an amount that must 
have ruined us all, had he succeeded in obtaining 
the funds. What Mr. Loese might have done to 
shield his son-in-law I cannot sav; but other 
parties interfered, the n^atter was taxen up by the 
bank directors, and the junior partner of toe firm, 
Mr. Harding, was arrested, tried, convicted, and 
was sent for thirty years to the State's Prison. We 
took Evangeline away during the trial, and ber 
husband has resolutely ref\ised to see oer since. 



Bitter animosity toward her father seems to have 
been his motive for so doing, but it freed mj child 
from any conscientious scruples about leaving our 
own homo and comifag here, when her father died, 
six months ago. And now, mv triond, your hand 
seems the one destined to build up again this shat- 
tered lite. The law grants the wife of a criminal 
a divorce, and it is threo jeara since Mr. Harding 
was sentenced. Evangehne seemed slowly dying 
before she met yon. Hesolutcly she has refused 
to accept the freedom the law accords her, al- 
though the mention of her husband causes her to 
shudder with horror. To vou I look for her pre- 
servation firom despair anci an etuAj grave. She 
loves you. Win from her a consent tol)e divorced . 
from this man who has so nearly cost her her life, 
and a bl^$!ng from the deptbs pf a mother's 
heart will await your success. How gladly will I 
consent to see her hand given where ner heart is 
already, 1 can never tell you. She U in the draw- 
ing-room now, ignorant ihat you are here. Oo to 
ber, and my blessing on your wooing." 

Before I could answer, she was gone. I stood 
a moment bewildered by the tale Xhad heard, and 
to nerve my heart fo^ the coming trial. Why did 
I fear it ? Evangeline was so gentle, so yielding, 
I conld surelv win her hand, if, as her mother 
said, her heart was mine. 

Fet, I did fear ! My heart was faint and heavy, 
as I trod the thick carpet to the armchair, where 
ishe sat, unaware of my approach. 

-How one night had changed her ! Heavy rings 
of violet were under her eyes, her face was pale 
as ashes, her eyes full of despairing grief. As I 
stood before her, she looked up. 1 scarcely re- ' 
cognixed her voice as she spoke, motioning me to 
a seat be^de her own. 

" Can you forgive me," she said, in a hollow, 
low voice, *' the wrong 1 have done vou ? I did 
not know my own heart. I can olTer no other 
excuse." 

The heavy despair smote my heart. 

'* Evangeline,'^ I said, *• you have done me no 
wrong. Ilove you, and you love me." 

•*But I may have blighted your whole life. 
Mine was forfeited long ago; but yours might 
have been happy had you never known me. You 
are not one to love lightly, and forget easily. Oh I 
blind, blind that I was, not to xnow why my 
heart was so light, my happiness so complete, be- 
side you ! Yet, where was I to learn the secret 
of happy love ?" she said, in an excited tone. 
*' Where my love might have been given, I met 
repulse in jealous taunts, in insulting suspicion, 
in words to tell me I was only married for my 
father's money. What was my life' but a curse 
and a burden, and now what ^ill. it be with the 
remorse of having blighted yours, also?" 

Then I spoke to her of possible tiappiness. In 
gentle, loving words I implored her to loosen the 
chain that bound her to the man who had so 
harmed her young life, and painted our future, 
when she was once free. 

As I spoke, a look I had never seen came into 
her face. A look of quiet resolution, of patient 
sutfering, such as early Christian martyrs might 
have worn when death was awaiting them. 

** I shnll never consent to a divorce," she said, 
very gently, but resolutely. " The law allows it; 
but I seek' in vain for the righi in ray Bible. This 
is no new resolve. My dear parents and my uncle 
have used everv argument, and while my heart 
was untouched 1 could easily refuse to free myself 
from a marriage that wns but a mere name. I 
tried then to reconcile it to my conscience to 
please those who loved me. X prayed for gnid- 
ance and strength, and I found both. God does 
not free a wife from her vows. 'For bett^, for 
worse,' she vows to be faithful till' death." 



AS DNC0N8C10DS Ii-JHOINB. 



In niia t pluded, u^g crcrj argameat, 
VTcr; sophiitrj, tiyiiig to more bar b; tnj love, 
mj grief, and miurj. nod hope. All was viin. 
Oentlr, calmlj (he heard me. coaKlimea WMpintc 
billtrly, h (ho reprokchcd hericlf for mr lorrow, 
but Qtlerlj UDCDOred bj mr Hordi. 

" I am only daiaj what I beficT* to be riglit," 
■he uid. "Id thia life it will bring onl; iuB«r- 
iog, but wa mav meet again, mj lore, in aDolhcr, 

''You oirlaialT will not aeud ma liuta tdu 1" 
lcrla4 

"This muBt ba our parlinir," she laid aadtr. 
"Wa aail for Europe lerr »oon, and I will pray 
baavao that jou will fornl me." 

Yet it waj ao( ourtiDal mecliofc. 'Hie afntalioD 
ptored too muoh lor Eri'Dgeline'a weak heatlh, 
aod lb* via rerj ill Tor uiauj irecka. Ercn after 
■ba raooiared anffloieutlj to come down-itain, 
tho pbyiiciana would Dot adriaa the fatigue of Iha 
European trip. 

For all long montbi we tried to moTo her. 
Mother and unole pleaded for me, snd I— I can 
DeTcr wrile how 1 praj-ed her to ba mj wife. 
Orawing frailer aod paler dar Srtar day, ahe nitb- 
■tood ua all, till bar mother hegS^ loo to IcaTe 
bar in peace. 



" She eaunot bear thi* atrngsle," aha aala lo 
me. "Eor lore and herprineip^ wufriEiEti la 

heart arc wearing out her atren-nh. while 1 
thought Ihcrc wai hope for joa, I tried la bt!|> 
you ; hot I tea now (hat her reaolntion wlB went 
waver, whilo her love ii kilKujt her. Id SMnj is 
her, I implore you to learo her." 

ngmar. ,. 

e that parted ui 

1— r ■ — 1. ^ J, ^_ 

preaencfl a broken- hearted man. ^ 

For four year* 1 traiefad from citj to cilj, br- 
ing lo forget, and returned to mj old bMoe it 
lut, not rccoocikd, but acciplms mr aomv- 
itricken heart aa my lifo'i pain aniTbDrdea. Last 
week, oulj )a«t week — ah I Jiow can I write it-i 
telegram reached mo from the liUlslowDOf L — , 

"Robert Hardio'^ ii dead! Come to Etiba. 
lino. CutouHB LoMi/ 

I lost no lime. In a lorcly boma, wbef* ll* i 

had taken her dmigbter, I found mr old bicai i 

She came to the room where I waited her. I 

" llj frioud," ahe aaid, sadly, "joj !• wn 



^ 



HFGHT AT THS RAXrUO OF MATNAfA-A. 



to be happr, (he eould not bear tb« neiri 
djinjt Come, you ihall eee her." 

But when alie led me Is the cauch wben ihc 
bad !• t ber cbild. «< found only the itill, cold 
form apoa •rkieh tba Angel of D»th b»d alreidy 
Ht hii lemt. 

YesIerdiT my loie WM baried iway from me 
on ibit euih for aver. Tbe portrait iinileson me 
■a I n rite, u if mocklni nieiKODy ; butiDh»Tcn 
(loDc emi I lee iguo ibe fiice uf Uw odI; woman 



picturesque deacripliai 
■Horded no little enieri 
Raacbo of Uajonpaia, 



ent, thus deacribes the 
:b we fear our readen 
mapa of that republio 



pccted to lee. He perceiied only a 



FOB LOVK OF UER. 



of ft»g>HMta.Ot- 
rtcir roofs, in- 
Bj!, were ao low 



■ the dirk hofo,. 
IderiDg) bnt tbe 
■eruples. One 



filled with cab- 
im tbe tbatobed 

Setrips of dried 
OlbCB. It wu 

obs at tbe pro- 



Mopping np chinks uwell eiwe could, we pre- 
pared l^r our nlffht's rest. Mighty qneer poai- 
tioni we lind to take, with heeb iibove our heads, 
or vredged in between aicki. But we lighted our 
eisBn. and pbiloaophicallT reaolred to make Che 
beat of it; but tbe worst of it rdi la come. Tbe 



night long. 
When Say] 



s held iiigh ci 



dniligbt at lost atole feebly In, we in Tain 

UTored' to riie. Our limbs were etilfened 

with cold, and it was long before ne could do ao. 

Wo trotted off with no Terr warm appreoialion 

of the lazurioua BppoiDtmeDts of the beat hotel 

Ib Majnapata, 



Por Xove of Her. 

80, tais w»a Seaxlewl I had been pionsly 
brought tip, and knew' tbe-Ten (Jommandmejts 
**- "leact; and if I coveted mj couaio'i poseea 
i, I aid it with mj ejea wide open to ita 



looked abroad upon (hat lovely lawn, ot eoftest, 
l^enest turf, blowing here and tbere wilh beds of 
gorgeous tropic blosioms, shaded at interrats bv 
massiVi, stately old treei, and finally running in 
a long, rerdant slope quite down to the sbining 
while sands, and having for foil aad background 
the vast stretch of rvstlass. changeful sea, nith ita 
varied aky of blue and cloud, of peaceful iun- 

Witb the house, too, one was equally dellghled. 

never a home ao perfect as this of Scflviow. It 
wa« old, is tbe first place, and being >o. owned 
tbe most potent of all chcrms. It had struck ila 

and go; it had been humnniied by joy and grief ; 
all tbe tcrcat sacraments of life had been solcmn- 
iicd in ita wide, hoapit^ble rooma. 

Let romance and taale come to dwell in such a 
bouse, and you have > borne that no (ouch can 

Aunl Winilrcd wan prim and narrow, and ■ 
trifle fond of managing; bnt abe loved the old 



d'fasbioned garden, shat in by fruit' 
ie biick of the house, was prettier in bar 



he \S^ wliils chryei 
'ben 1 bad looked as 
nd lhem6rniDgiiky, I 



ler icirtbood 

1 brier-rOBCs, the aplendid 
doroua four-o' clocks, awl 
atbeiTiami. And tbilber, 
mg as T liked M the Uwit 
sauntered, idly and alowlj, 
opluckaUower, or ahak* 
be Erouod, and.-bT-aod^y, 



dtli«wiied to tlis mosio 



the orer-ripe pe 
leaned upon ibi 
of tBc se«. 

A voice presoDtlV broke in. I hoard it, ■> 

heJWinaleep. J* 

illusion. But th< 
no illuaions. 

It was Winnie— littl^Winaie. as we called ber. 
in distinction Irom Aunt Winnie. 

And little Winnie waa no iUnalon. She waa ■ 
very charming reality, indeed. She wore a pink- 
and-nhite lineo morning- dreas, and had cinn>- 
mOD-roses in her bsir. Pretty hair it waa, too- 
brown and BOft and shining. Eyes of tbe same 
hod^ knew thol Winnie's cyea were 



Dutiful. 



3od then 



the I 



uer iiBir auu iii iitsi L-uncs, uni brOWn hair blaw- 
ing oB her while forehead, ber ^ipa smiling, her 
whole look and air full of Uie sweet, ancoDseioos 



And so thinking, I sighed, Not becanse Winnie 
was beaalitul. T was no ascetic, and her beanty 
was aa gracious to my eyes as to any man's. Bat 
because— lb ugh Winnie was beaatiful— I could 
not lota Winnie. I had left her a year before, 
quite eurs of that. I mat bar agun, and was atill 

And if 1 could have loved Winnie, what thent 
Why, it would have pleased tbe dear old falber, 
who had sacrifioed so much for me, and would 
bare gratified Aunt Winnie beyond maasnre- 

wrelch, if.vou will^l 801 alone in my sin— if I 
could love'Winnie, 1 should be master of Sea- 
view. Ad income of thirty thoassnd dollarv a 
vear could not be lightly whistled dow« the vrind 
by a struggling lawyer, wbose first briers are tika 
angel'a visits, and whose ambitions prick him 

So, in the family conclave 1 lialened, convinced 
bnt not oonverled- 

"I don't want wealth for Winnio," B^d roy 
aunt. "She bas money enough. I want ber to 

■' Thank vou, Aont Winnie. Wionie ia a dear. 
Bweet, prcltv pri," said my father, wiUi warmtb. 

I assented, humbly. 

"Tbe fact is, Donald," he said, with natnni 
impatience, "yon are waiting for that 'impoasi- 
ble she' whom you will never meet aa long aiyou 

"I dare aay 1 never msy," I said, vritb de- 



e lapped ber jeweled snaU-box, and 

" And Toii are thirty years oldl" said my fath- 
ir, in a tone of reproach - 

" Wait anolber year, father," I said, deap^- 

Tbe ycirvrai gone, and here I waa at SeaTiaw — 
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I ma J as well confess — ^to try again if I coald love 
Winnie. And after a whole evening in her society, 
it seemed more impossible than ever. So, it w.as 
with a feelinj^ verv Kice a criminal that I rose and 
bade Winnie good-moruinfr, and gratefully accept- 
ed the rose for my button-hole. 

** The breakfast-boll has rung twice/' she (pat- 
tered, as we returned toward the nouse. ''if it 
was 'anybody but vou. Aunt Winnie would be in 
such a way ; but t£e 'king can do no wrong/ you 
know." 

We met Aunt Winnie Just here, mincing care- 
fully along the gravel walk. 

"'Have vou Been out in the air, child?" she 
cried to Winnie. 

" Oh, dear, no. auntie ! Why should I go in 
the grass? I aonH care for walking before 
breakfast, as Donald does. I watched him on 
that wall, for I don't know how long, admiring 
the view." 

*' And who wouldn't t" I said, in a quick access 
of enthusiasm. 

Winnie laughed. 

"We are used to it, you see. But Uargaret 
will sympathize with you." 

Aunt Winnie knit her bro^s. 

** Your cousin Margaret and Donald will have 
very Uttle in common, I fancy," she toid, gravely. 

" Do you mean Margaret Berne? See how dis- 
mayed ne looks !" cried Winnie', gayly, *' But I 
eay Margaret is charming, in spite of her being 
literary and strong-minded. And you'll think so, 
too, sir." 

I am afraid I made a wry face. 

" Oh. I don't mind your grimaces," said Win- 
nie. *'It won't be a week, you exacting, exas- 
perating, dear old fellow, before you win be at 
her feet." 

•* Shall I ? We shall see, m v lady/' 

I, who hated strong-tnindeaness, and abhorred 
dabbling in literature above everything — I wor- 
ship a womtin who wanted to vote, and had writ- 
ten a novel— not a decorous novel, either, incul- 
cating the domestia virtues, like MissEdgewortb's 
or Miss Opie's, but a book full of isms, meddling 
with all the social questions of the day, and run- 
ningorcr with revolutionary ideas. 

*^nve you ever read «bt. Wilfred'?" asked 
Winnie. 

•* Not I," was my curt answer. 

"Nor I, either. I couldn't. I told Margaret 
BO, and she said she didn't wonder." 

"Why couldn't your ' 

"Oh, I like novels that go right along, when 
the lovers hare all sorts of dtreadtul times^ out get 
married at the end of the volume, and bve hap- 
pily for ever afterward. If 1 ever write a story, 
it will be one of that sort." 

" I hope you never will," said Aunt Winnie, 
as one woula say, *' 1 hope you will never rob a 
bank." 

"But Margaret is poor," said Winnie, in ex- 
euse. " She said last Summer that her life had 
been one long struggle. How queer that sounds !" 
and she brushed a litter of rose-leaves from her 
dainty frock, and then we went in to breakfast. 

It behoved m^ then to make the most of mv 
time, before the advent of Margaret Berne. I 
don't know why I fancied that Aiargaret would 
interfere; but I imagined that, unless everything 
was settled before she came, it would never be 
settled. 

Can one coerce inclination ? Can one woo love 
to nestle in one's heart at call? Hard questions 
these. I was to work out their solution for 
myselt 

Aunt Winifred was, Indeed, a cordial ally. 
When, after breakfast, I followed the ladies into 
thfe pretty moming-pnrlor, she was quite apt to 
reoafi some household duty which would vrith- 



dvaw her from us. On such ocpasions, imagine 
Winnie at her worsted work or crochet-needle. 
Cousin Donald, terribly bored, lounges near by in 
an easy-choir. 
. Winnie counts : 

" One, two, three ; be stlH, Snip l" to an ugly 
little black-and-tan terrier, whose charms only 
Winnie could see. " Now, you've put me out. 
One, two, three, four." 

One, two, three, four goes sing-aoog through 
Cousin Donald's brain. He rouses himself des- 
perately. 

" Why can't we go to walk. Winnie?" 

Winnie opeos wide her pretty eyes. ' 

" You know, Donald, I never go to walk when 
the dew is on. 

" Oh !" 

Winnie, reflectively : 

" We might walk up and down the garden- 
walks^-or, tnere is the south veranda." 

The prospect of pacing up and down, with 
Winnie on his arm, while he lost himself in trying 
to say pleasant things to her, not striking Donald 
very favorably, be makes no response. But pre- 
sentlv he suggests : 

" We misht drive, 1 suppose." 

"Why, Donald, if we drive is the morning, 
what sluU we do after dinner?" 

"I beg pardon. That consideration did not 
occur to me," says Donald, with a faint attempt 
at sarcasm. * 

Of this he repents very soon. There sits the 
poor little giri, willing enough, no doubt, to be 

" Winnie, shall I read to you ?" 

"Oh, if you please." 

Cousin Donald rises with alaerity, and fetches 
the book fh>m the library. 

Ere long all his mnvi is forgotten in the be- 
wildering music of the "Idyls of the King." 
Winnie is quite silent, absorbed, no doubt, in the 
poetry. 

Donald reads quite through to the end. Bead- 
ing Tennyson's poetry is a very pretty way to 
love-making. Toe Inst words of Enid's secret, 
sad story fall from his lips. His heart is very ten- 
der; his eyes are doubtfullv moist, as he looks 
up to meet Winnie's sympathetic tear^. 

Great heavens ! Winnie is asleep — sound 
asleep, by all that's amazing! 

It is a very pretty picture. Her gay-tinted 
work is fallen from her tap, her little white hands 
are lightly clasped, her curls in sweet disorder 
about ner' lovely, flushed cheeks, her rod lips just 
parted for the outgoing ol a breath as soft and low 
as an infant's. 

But Cousin Donald must be a brute. He is 
only conscious of distrust. He ri.ses, is just about 
to fling the book rudely down, thinks better of it, 
and tiptoes softly from the room. 

This was the way our wooing sped. 

One morning there came a blessed diversion. 
Just as we were sitting down in the tiresome old 
fashion, a carriage drove up to the door. 

" It is the Callendar livpry," said Aunt Winnie, 
calmly. * 

Winnie sprang up, her face aglow, her eyes 
eager and expectant. 

"Is Roy there? Oh, Aunt Winnie!" She 
glanced from the windows, clajipcd her hands 
ecstatically, and then fled up-stairs. 

Looking out, I saw n fine-looking young man 
assisting a lady to alight. 

" Roy Callendar and his mother," explained 
Aunt Winnie. " They are just home from 
Europe." 

She left me to receive her guests. Presently 1 
I beard Winnie trip down-stuirs, then, from time tc 
I time, a soft, ringing laugh. 
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Sometblti^ gtnoge stirred in mr heart Wm 
it jealousy? I never made Winnie laagb so. 

If I was jealous, that would be a sign of lor^ ; 
or was it mortified vanity t 

I was angrv at myself. '* A truce to such non- 
sense/* I said, vehemently. 

I rose, and strolled about ihe room. Here was 
a quaint old Indian cabin .t, with an odor of 
spieerv about it. 

''What were those papers f I asked Winnie 
one day, peeping over her shoulder as she opened 
a drawer. 

** Old manvscripts of Cousin Margaret's,*' she 
said, carelessly. 

I pulled the drawer; it yielded. I never staid 
to tbink, but drew a chair, and was presently deep 
in the manuscripts. 

It was a fine, dear hand, and I read it as readily 
as type. 

Here wevt stories, fragments of essays, com- 
pleted poems, stray verses and couplets, kke frag- 
menu of a rich mosaic. 

As 1 read, I forgot everything outwaH. Was 
this my own soul speaking to me by another's 
voice? These thoughts were my thoughts, these 
winged aspirations, these sharp sorrows, these 
keen delights, had all been mine. 

I was so enwrapped that I did not hear the 
door open. Only at my aunt's measured tones I 
roused myself. 

** Mrs. Callendar and her son will stay to dinner. 
It is too rainy tor them to go home." 

I started. It was indeed raining fast. The 
boughs of the ash tree swept the panes, and shook 
off a crystal shower. We were in the midst of the 
earlv Autumn storms. 

'* YOU must come in and see my friends," said 
Aunt Winnie. 

I went gayly, for I felt as if I had been drink- 
in e rich wine. 

It was a cozy party in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Callendar was a handsome matron of fifty or 
thereabouts. Her rich purple silk shot forth 
royal gleams. There was a magnificence about 
her that shut out the wet, sunless day. 

Roy was well-bred and cultured. Something 
in his voice, in the trick of eve and manner, indi- 
cated a deeper nature than I now believe him to 
have possessed. 

But how bright Winnie was t Sparkling with 
pretty nothings, airy and voluble, radiant in ani- 
mal spirits. One was dazzled, and did not stop 
to ask whether the volatile creature had a soul. 

I found myself admiring Winnie. 

Mrs. Callendar affected literature. When Win- 
nie whispered to her that 1 wrote for the Antedu 
luf>iaA Review, my star rose. She beckoned me 
to the sofa, and from this throne I watched Win- 
nie's pretty coquetries. Somehow^ I fancied Mr. 
Callendar rather allowed himsea to be amused 
tiian took any active part. 

"I hear that Margaret Bem.e is coming very 
soon," said Mrs. Callendar. 

I assented. 

"She is a very gifted woman," continued the 
lady. " Have you read * St. Wilfred '?" 

i confessed, with some shame, to my ignorance 
of the book. 

" Is it possible?" cried Mrs. Callendar. "You 
have a trial before yoti. It is so like Margaret, 
too t" she murmured. 

/'Tou know her, then ?" 1 said, with some sur- 
prise. 

'* We met her abroad. She made the tour of 
the English lakes with us." 

Inadvertently, as it seemed, she glanced at her 
son. Was I mistaken in thinking Chat he was lis- 
tening intently — that a peculiar light was in his 
eyes a peculiar pallor on his face? 

*' Even the gmde owned that it was perfectly 



dreadfhl, and I said I had rather be called a oowvd 
than go. Do yon think, Mr. Callendar, that such 
ezcurgions are proper for ladies?" cbAttend 
Winnie. 

** I— I beg jour pardon!" he said, absentlj. 

Winnie crimsoned and pouted. As for jm% I 
was furiously angry. 

This man was ner lover— Margaretfs. He had 
climbed mountains with her, watched sunsets and 
sunrises, been her privileged companion in the 

Sleasant intimacy or traveL And ne loved her ! 
i course he loved her! How oBreatoiMbly 
angry I was, how bitterly jealous ! 

An hour afterward I called myself a fool. I 
had smoked a cigar on the soutn veranda with 
Callendar. His talk was easy and disensaged. 

** As soon as it clears, I'll show you the snipe- 
covers," he said, as they drove olT. My reply 
was most cordiaL 

'* After allj perhaps he does not love her," was 
mv last waking thought. 

The next day I had writing to do, and as Aoni 
Winnie was good enough to send my breakfast 
up, I did not see the ladies till afternoon. 

Winnie was teasing Snip when I entered the 
room. Aunt Winnie had a great pile of linen 
before her, which she examined with care. 

The sk? was gray and wet^ Drip, drip from the 
eaves. The ash boughs lashed the panet. Tdlow 
leaves shivered to the ground. 

" I hate a rainy day," said Winnie, disconso- 
lately. '' It is BO gloomy." 

" It rained yesterday, yet yon were very 
merry," I said. 

She vouchsafed no replv. 

** It is most unfortunaie that Margaret is com- 
ing to-day," interposed Aunt Winnie. 

^* Coming; to-day !" I echoed. " But she won't 
come -it rams too hard." 

'* She will be sure to come," said my aunt^ 
smiling grimly. ** She will be at Wyndburst bj 
five o'clock, and I have sent the carnage to meet 
her." ^ 

*' Good heavens! you don't mean thatvoo ha^e 
sent that black rascal for Miss Berne I" I cried, in 
terror. 

" Donald I" was all my aunt could utter. 

"Pete is drunk. I saw him stagger by my 
window on his way to the stables. But I had ne 
idea " 

1 could not go on. 

" I told him to come round by the bridge — I 
charged him not to undertake the ford!" ex- 
claimed mv aunt, growing white. 

" Hft'U be sure to do it," said Winnie, b^pn- 
ning to cry. " Pete is so contrary when he's 
drunk." 

"Aunt Winnie, I shall take Brown Bess— I mar 
reach Wyndburst before Pete starts for home. If 
anvthing should happen to Miss Berne " 

"Oh, thank you, Donald! If anything should 
happen, I would never forgive mv^elf. I told 
him to take Kate, too, and he may tease her into 
a fury. It's so good of yon to go, Donald—in 
the storm." 

"The storm is nothing," I said. And. in- 
deed, when once I was started, I felt it only as 
an agreeable stimulus. My blood bounded in my 
veins, my pulse beat high. 

" I was never made to be a carpet-knight," I 
said to myself. " Better the conflict with the 
world, the battle that tests one's valor, than to be 
cradled in the arms of luxury." 

I think I put away fh>m me for ever that daj 
all thought of Winnie and her fortune. I was 
shamed through all my nature that I had evw 
stooped to dalliance with the temptation. 

New hopes, ambitions, purposes, surged in mr 
heart. After all, Ufe is worth living. 

Brown Bess struggled on over the sodden road; 
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the wind irhiatled, and tbt rain droT« in sheets. 
Suddenlr some one halloed to me, and a horse 
splashed alongside. 

'* Is that yon, Lron T I fancj we are bonnd on 
the smme errand.''^ 

It was Roj Callendar, mounted on bis tall black 
horsOp and wrapped from head to foot in a water- 
proof snit. 

** I am ffoing to loot after Pete, who was sent 
for Miss Seme," i replied. 

A morass, through which the horses labored 
wearilj, separated us here. When he came up 
sgslD, be said : 

**Fete droye past my house. He was joTialljr 
dmok then. He won't* be able to sit on the box 
by six o'lcock." 

<«Do yon think Miss Berne will oomeT" I 
msked. * 

*' Comet Ob. yes! The rain will not keep 
If ai^garet back.'' 

Margaret! I fumed inwardly. What right 
bad he—what right t 

My sulky mood did not make the drire jpleas- 
anter. It was a long, weary sixteen miles to 
Wyodburst. Sometimes the storm and the wan- 
ing afternoon shut down so darkly, that I could 
hi^dly see my horse's length aheaa, but always 
that tall, mounted flgura kept me company, loom- 
ing ghostly through the mist. 

We reached Wyndburst at last. It consisted of 
the station, a hotel, and a cluster of villas. I 
drew up Brown Bess by the platform of the 
station, and hailed the agent. Had the Albany 
express passed, I asked him. 
It had gone b^ an hour since. 
Did a lady arriTe for Seavtew ? 
A muttered imprecation came fh>m Callendar 
as the man replied that a lady had arriyed, and 
had gone away in Mrs. Lyon's carriage. Pete 
was a little oyer the bay, ne added. They hod 
urged him not to take toe riyer-road, but Pete 
was obstinate. The;^ had not interfered further, 
as the young lady said she was not afraid. 

" The cursed rascal !" groaned Callendar, and 
some inarticulate words were added. Then he 
said our best way was to go by the bridge, which, 
though the longer, was the easier road, and inter- 
cent them at toe ford. If they had crossed in 
satety, well— if they had not reached it, we could 
signal them not to* cross — and if there were any 
trouble, we should be in the best position to ren- 
der aid. All this was said as we pushed on 
through the mist and wind and howling rain. 
Beyond this not much more tOl the road curved 
about suddenly, and brought us straight to the 
river-bank. Then I cried out suddenly : 
" Great heavens, there they are t" 
Callendar was white with agitation, as he fum- 
bled for his eye-glasses, ana strained his short- 
sighted eyes in vain. But presently he too saw 
them— there on the broad, turbid, foamins stream 
—the horses struggling splendidly, and Fete — no 
—was it Pete? 

''As God lives," said Callendar, under his 
breath, *' Margaret is on the box, and holds the 
reini!" 

We held our breath, in horrible suspense. 
Would they push througn, or go down before the 
onset of the waters f M v beautiful Brown Boss 
arched her neck, and set her ears straight. Then, 
recognizinff her friends, she gave aloud, long 
whinny. T shall always think it saved them. 

The weary, panting horses struggled on. My 
breath came quick and short now. A minute 
more, and they were 9afe. I shouted to encour- 
age them. Tliey were close by, but unluckily 
lute dipped on the sloping river-bed, and fell. 
In an instant the carriage was submerged, and 
Bargaret swept from her seat, 
I was off my horse. 



« I ean't swim a stroke,*' I beard Calendar 
say, in a voice of agony, and then I was buffeting 
the swelling torrent. 

I reached Margaret. I have a rsmembranet 
only q( a white, terrified face, but no more. How 
I blessed the out-of-door, hardy life that had 
given me this power! 

It was a hard pull for the shore, hut I never 
entertained a doubt of reaching U. I stood upon 
the beach at last, and, laying Margaret down, 
knelt beside her, and wiped away Ibe flood of 
water that was dripping from her heavy, unloosed 
hair. She was never quite insensible, and re- 
gained her self-possession wonderfollv quick. 

A smile, heavenly sweety shone m her lucid 
eyes. 

''You are Winnis^s ' cousin Donald, and you 
have saved my life," she said, in a steady tone. 
"If you had not been here, I should have 
drowned." 

" You would, indeed. I beg your pardon : I 
don't mean to magnify my services, only to im- 
prove the occasion by showing vou the risk yon 
ran, with Pete. How'dared you i" 

A slijBfht color came into her white eheek. 

" If it was safe to send Pete, it was safe for me 
to KG with him." 

"^But you might have turned back when vou 
saw how dangerous the ford looked," I repued, 
feeling her implied reproach. 

" I didn't think it was $o dangerous. It was 
only supreme ignorance, Mr. Lyon. I knew just 
enouffh to put Pete inside, and take the reins 
mvself." 

touring this conversation, Callendar was busy 
with the horses. There was a curious shyness in 
his manner as he came near, and Margaret too, 
looked flushed and discomposed. 

Clearly these two were lovers. I walked away, 
and left them. Presently Callendar came to me. 

** You will have to take Miss Berne, Lyon. Pete 
is pretty well sobered now. but the horses are 
sadly broken down. They'll have enough to do 
to draw the carriage home." 

There was no home nearer than Seaview, and 
this was, indeed, the only thing to be done. 
Margaret was wonderfully brave and uncomplain- 
ing. Cold and wet and miserable as she was, 
there was an infectious hilarity in her society. 
We laughed in ^ teeth of the storm. This 
young woman, whose life had been one long: 
stmsele, had certainly learnt to bear herself 
rovfiJly. 

Seaview was ablaze with a welcome, for it was 

?|uite dark when we got there. Winnie ran out, 
ell upon Margaret's neck, and cried over her, 
while Aunt Winnie compromised with her princi- 

Eies enough to wipe away a tear or two with her 
andkerchief. Then I was kissed and petted in 
my rdle of noble preserver, and altogether it was 
very pleasant. 

What was the meaning of the change which hod 
come over Seaview ? It was d all no longer. The 
hours were winged. A new spirit was abroad. 

In my dreams that night, and when I lingered 
on the shadowy line which divides that world 
from this common one, Margaret's ways and 
words and looks were reprodooed with strange 
vividness. 

"There are the Callendars come to pay their 
respects," said Winnie, the next forenoon. 

Margu«t glanced up, half rose, and sat down 
again. 

Mrs. Callendar received her with efllbsion. 

" And to think 1" she cried, " that we so neariy 
lost vou 1 If it hadn't been for the valor of the 
gentlemen " 

" I be^, mother," interrupted Boy, in a curi- 
ously irritated tone, "that you won't load me 
with any undeserved credit. My share in the 
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rescue was coofined to wadmg iato the water, 
after poor Kate struggled to her feet, and helping 
out Pete, who ought to ba^e beeo drowned/* 

llarffaret'a eres darkened, and a soft color saf- 
fu6ed her cbeeKi. ^ 

** We did ikot need any new catastrophe to 
prove Roj'a generoui) courage/^ she said, gently. 

For hia soul's sake, I believe Callendur could 
not haye commanded h'is emotion. He grew 
white, and his eyes fastened upon Mar^ret's 
face, as if he would draw her yerj life to his own. 

Vi iunie came in with soine light diyeraion. She 
saw nothing. To her innocent blue eyes the Ian- 

fuage of looks and signs was meaningless show, 
was glad to hear her chatter, for I pitied €aU 
lendar, and I was sure Margaret looked pained. 

That morning the programme was made out, 
which we faithfully toUowed through the tour 
beautiftil, golden weeks that intervened before 
the frost. It included walks and drives, drifting 
down the river on moonlight nights, ana nutting 
expeditions in the crisp morning«. 

I think we were all glad to live like childrea, 
we were so happy. It is so rarely that a man, 
with all the buraens of middle-lite upon hinit can 
be innocently, purely happy—can bid his anxic ties 
good-day, ana forget that time goes on. 

Margaret's society was such a keen delight to 
me. 1 knew now what companionship was. 

Did I love her? If I did, I bad a fair nght to 
win her, if I oould~as good a right as Roy Cai- 
lendar. 

I had only mvself, my hard-earned competence 
to oiler her, and Callendar bad a great fortune in 
his hand. If she came to me, Isbould know it 
was love that sent her. If not, well — nothing 
could take away the sweetness of to^ay. 

One day we bad made a picnic-party to a cer- 
tain point on the river-shore, where a group of 
chestnuts crowned a bold blim, and a beautiful 
view opened out where thd river flowed into the 
sea. 

The Indian Summer had been very gracious — 
she was smiling hor last upon us now. 

And so there was a tender sadness mingled 
with our mirth. Margaret's face wore a beaatiful 
serenity. Winnie's laugh had teais in it. 

*' Everything pleasant comes to an end,*' she 
said, with childish sorrow. 

*• There will be next Summer !" said Margaret. 

•* Who knows what will have happened then?" 
said Roy, gloomily.* 

" It is altogether likely there will be changes," 
said Aunt Winnie, in her literal fashion.* 

'*! wonder what that strange^looking cloud 
means ?" asked Margaret. 

This was meant to cover Aunt Winnie's remark, 
I fancied. But I looked up, and saw that the 
cloud had, indeed, a singular form and tint. It 
was cone-shaped, the apex seeming to rest on the 
horizon, and its curious smoke-color deepened 
every moment to a dim purple. Already there 
was a mighty breath sobbing through the tree- 
tops, and afar oS^ a deep, awtul undertone, which 
was like the rote of the sea. But it was not tliat. 

We told each other with white lips that it was a 
tornado, and in the same instant huddled together, 
and braced ourselves for endurance. For it was 
close upon us. In a breath, almost, it broke. 
The air was thick and sulphurous. Branches of 
trees hurtled past Ufr— smaller boughs hissed by 
our ears like bullets. 

I saw one of the great chestnut-trees swung to 
and fro, then ad awful crash deafened me, and I 
seemed to be borne flying through the air. 

A long interval of silence, of blankness, of an 
endless tossing nbout in unendurable pain, and 
then I struggled back to consciousness. 

People were sobbing arotind me« Some one 
aaid : 



** Thank Qod ! he is not dead ! See, he knows 
us I" 

It was Aunt Winnie. I knew no more. I 
slipped backward down into that dim, strange, 
speechless dream* 

This time I was a long, while coming beck. 
There were fever and delirium to« come between. 
When these were past, the story was soon told. 
The chesi nut-tree m falling had swept me sheer 
ofi' the edge of the blutf, and I was found lying 
stunned and senseless on the river-shore. 

That was a dreamy, half-sweet, half-melancbolT 
convalescence. They were all very kind, they all 
came to see roe — Margaret,, perhaps, leas tre- 
quently than the others. But when they were 
gone, I lay and pictured th^m, till I got weak mod 
feverish again. What were they doing? Iwm 
losins my chance. 

At last, I took a sudden resolution^ and defyiag 
Aunt Winnie, who was very strict with me, I tot- 
tered out into the garden. 

A murmur of voices a Utile way oft allured me. 
I crept along very quietlyj^as, indeed, my feeble- 
ness obliged me to do. Then, too, I thought I 
would surprise them. 

Presently I heard Margaret's voice, and, lookittg 
through the yellow leaves of a g#eai laareetious, 
I saw Callendar. He stood olose by her, leaning 
forward, with a face full of passionate tendeneaa. 

'*You are so good, Roy/' faltered Margaret. 
" Who else would have been so true, so patient 
as you have been ?" 

I crept away, shocked and stunned, trembling 
so that! was near falling. I lay for hours after 
that in silent suffering. It was all>over now, I 
said to myself. Mai^aret was lost to mc. ^Nothing 
in life had any worth. 

The next day I rallied. I had taken a feverish 
resolution to go. Flight mi^ht be cowardly, but 
I could not stay, and see their h^pinesa. 

I excluded company becaase I was bnsy, yet, in 
the afternoon Mrs. Calendar made her way to me. 
I would rather have aeen any one than this suave, 
smiling woman of the world. But I had to smile, 
too, and be cordiaL i 

** I am so retteved to find yon better," she said, 
with infinite graciousness. 

I thanked ner, and said I was so much better 
that I contemplated going home on the morrow. 

Surprise, real or affected, widened her eyes. 

** It must be, then," she cried, suddenly, *'tbat 
everything is settled." 

^' Every thins: settled? Excuse me, Mrs. Cal- 
lendar. I don t understand you." 

''Ah!" she said, archly, ^'did you think we 
were all blind? Dear Winnie! I must go in- 
stantly and congratulate her !" 

"Mrs. Calfendar!" 

She started, and fairly turned white at my 
voice. 

" Before von go, pray do me the favor to ex- 
plain yourself." 

Her self-posseMion returned. 

** I don't see that any explanation it needed," 
sBe said, haughtily. ^*You can't suppose we 
have been blind to your interest in Winnie ; and 
now, when it is apparent to every one that yon 
hare won the dear child's heart, I could not believe 
that you were going to leave her, unless every- 
thing was arranged." 

I sat amnxed and silent. 

" 1 won Winnie's heart?" I gapped, at last. 

"Mr. Lyon!" cried Mrs: Csllendar, in a voice 
nf sharp displeasure. " Is it possible that yon 
meon to make that sweet gprl miserable? Good 
heavens I I thought you were the soul of honor." 

A strange silence 'fell then, in which my mind 
ran over u thousand circumstances, till now the 
merest trifles. Had I blindly and carelessly 
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trMed wHb Winoie'i« hftpphwAfr? At last I aaid, 
Blowlv,nud with great pain: 

** Mrs. GalleiMlar, I hove never done a dishonor- 
able thing jret, and I never shaH." 

She begged my pardon. 'She wa^ so ishocked, 
she said— 80 iond of Winnie. She bad better not 
have spoken. But she was, perb&ps, over^parti- 
culair in these matters. She should not have 
allowed Roy to be so intimate with U inoie, if bhe 
had not known there was every prospect of a 
happy. terminatfoQ to his suit with Mias Bern(». 
She knew I would con^tulate her,ior she had 
seen that 1 aip'preciated Margaret. 

I bowed, hardly knowing what I did. * 

" Wealth," she added, with characteristic self- 
eomplacency, " was nothing to them : but genius, 
lice Margaret's, any family might oe proud to 
own. Did I not think so!" 

I stammered out something. I don't know 
what it was, but it seemed to satbfy Mrs. Callen- 
dar. for she sat theVe torturing me bv her talk 
nAtil I was almost wild. She saw this at last. 
Whether she had not seen it earlier I' doubt, but 
she cried out suddenly that she was talking me 
into a fever, begged me to lie down, and Ifeft roe. 

I dropped my head on my hands, and sat still, 
in a stupor of grief and disuppointment. By-and- 
by a step roused me. It was quite dark in the 
room, but t knew the light footfall, and I said : 

" Winnie ?" 

Bhe came to me quickly. 

** Are you ill, Donald ? We have been so worried 
about you?" 

The cooing tenderness in her voice — had it any 
special significance for me? How could I reacl 
her heart, and not ala^m her pride V 

I drew her nearer. She trembled in my arms, 

"I am not ill, Winnie, only lonely and un- 

She laid her cheek to mine softly. The humble, 
mute caress touched my heart, so sore and empty. 
Weill Love was love. Why quarrel with the 
good the gods send f 

"We have been ^od friends, Winnie? — can 
we love each other with lovers' love? 

She grew quite still for an instant, then leaned 
closer to me, and sobbed on my sbouldeiv 

*' You are very good to take me, Donald, and 
it will make mamma so happy." 

*'Andyou,.dear child I''^ 

** I — what more could I ask ? You. will be kind 
to me, I know." 

Kind to her? So I would, bv God's help. Such 
need as she could know I coufd till ; such love as 
\sbe could feel I could give her. 

My dreams of a tenderer love, something that 
should make my whole soul luminous, I put by. 
Winnie was fond of me, and 1 could be tender to 
her. After all, I asked myself^ how many mar- 
riages are based upon anything better? 

So I received my congrutulations ouite calmlv. 
Aunt Winnie could not conceal her aelight. My 
father^s letters ran over with felicitation. 

Matters were speedily arranged. The wedding 
wa)» to take plaoc at Christmas. Meantime I went 
back to my otfide. Seaview was only two hours' 
ride from town, and every Sunday found me 
there. 

How strange the experience of the intervening 
weeks seemed I I was Winnie's betrothed bus-, 
band ; but Winnie could no more fill the wife's 
place in my heart than ^ould any golden-winged 
canary. Already I cursed mv folly; already even 
mv senee of honor was turned about in confusion. 

it was far on in November now. One Saturday 
I went to Seaview, and ibis time as Winnie's 
escort. * She had been sHoppins in town, |iud wa» 
full of chatges to her maid regardinga multitude 
of packages with which that personage was laden. 



''Dear me!" she sighed, ruefullv. *M*m glad 
one doesn't get married but once.' 

'* Some people do," I returned, laughing. ' 

Wninie seemed to reflect. 

** But, then," she imid, *' the irovMeau wouldn't 
be worn out. Why, Donald, I've got things 
enough to last me as long as I live." 

I had no doubt of it, and she entertained me with 
that topic t^l we reached Seaview. 

The avenue was white with moonlight as we 
drove up to tbe house, and from the windows 
came out tbe glow of the cheerful drawing-room 
fire. 

" We are all in the dark," cried Aunt Winnie, 
as we entered. *' This is Mrs. Callendar here in 
the corner." 

.She rang for a servant to light the gas. Winnie 
chatted about her dav in the city. . Mrs. Callendar 
listened silently. Sne looked anxious and dis- 
traite, 

** Did you see Roy and Miss Berne in the grounds 
as you came in ?" she asked, presently. 

We had seen no one. 

The twilight grew apace. The bright mellow 
room was in genial contrast to the white cold Qut- 
of-doors. 

Mrs. Callendar walked restlessly to the window. 

" I wish they would come in," she said, and she 
looked pale and disturbed. 

'* Shall I Ko and find them^ and say that you 
are uneasy ? I asked. 

She gave me a grateful look. 

" If von would DO so good." 

I toolc my hat, and went out. For a minute or 
two I threaded tbe paths. on the lawn without 
meeting any one. Then I went into the garden. 
Listening a minute, a quick, low, excited voice 
reached my ear. I stepped along, led by the 
sound. Presently a vehement exclamation startled 
me. 

**By heaven, Margaret, I will!" 

A low cry of terror trom Margaret's lips, and 
turning past a ciump of evergreens, I came full 
upon them. 

It was a strange tableau. For background, the 
black, silent firs; all around the flood of still 
white moonlight, upon lawn, and tree, and deso- 
late parterrty upon the long sweep of lonesome 
sea, and the a^tated, ghastly faces before me. 

Margaret was all in black, a heavy mantle 
wrapped around her, and lying close to her fair, 
noble face. 

Roy Callendar stood near her, barring her way 
of return to the house. So absorbed was he, that 
he did not notice my approach. 

*'By heaven, I will!" he said, with intense 
passion.' 

**God *pity me then — I can't help it I" said 
Margaret, in a voice of aeony. 

Something flashed in the moonlight. Too late 
1 comprehended the scene, and rushed forward. 
A temble crash rent the air, apd. with a groan of 
awful anguish, Hoy Callendar fell heavily to the 
ground. I cover my eyes and shudder ev^n now, 
remembering the ghastly horror of it. 
-'In a minute the lawn was alive with people 
from the house. 1 saw Mrs. Callendar throw 
herself wildly upon the body of berspn, and heard 
her fnmtic cries tor aid. I heard Winnie shriek, 
and saw her drop fainting on the ground. 

" A surgeon— go for a surgeon !" gasped 2|ar- 
garet. 

1 got out Brown Bess, and was off likb the 
wind. In half an hour I came bade with the 
medical man. Sounds of sobbing and wailing 
greeted us. 

Th0 drawinir-room was wide open, and Roy lay 
there OA a sofa.. His mother p^royeled on « ihe 
floor beside him, weeping and talking incoherenUy, • 
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now nocnBin;; Mnrgaret oF her Wd'i mordar, and 
uoiT bewiiliug ber own low. 

Tho BurgeoD juat glsucad ut Ihe pallid face. 

"It it too litu !or anj ikill of miD«,'* be uld. 

Later, he found Ihit tbc buUet bad paued quiU 
through tho heart. 

Poor fnithfal heart ! Poor craied brain I 

The cold, gn; dawn was ihining in when 1 
loarncd the secret of the Imged'. tlaT^(ant told 
it taniainBpuuionof pltj and lean. KorCallea- 
ilar Game of a faoiily whoca haiiugo wai inianitj. 

Tt hud betrared itself in hii joath. Later, he 
IraToled obroaS, and, meotinif Uurgarot, loved 
bet. Ili?r rejection of hia aoit maddened him, 
Ee piinucd hirr with a passion aaiounlins to 
freuiy. Mortjarel fled from htm in Bilriffht. Bot 
when aha noa iaritcd to Seaficw, tin. Callandar 
wrote hor lliat Hoy woi qnilo cuiid of hii uofor- 
tuDBto MDliment. It vai a daceplion hard to 
pardon oven to o motber'a luva. ft seemed Mn. 
Collendar fanciod tbat Uargaret't acoeptanoa of 
Rof would insure hia aanitir. 

"Dntlivasneilherboid enough nor bad enoiiKh 
to conacnl," gaid Usrgarel. " 1 knew," her 



A step stiirt1e<l us. Winnie bad glided in 
heard, and stood lookinji like a wraith in her wl 

" J luTcd him !" she said, in o pmiiionale ■ 



hoped I woDldn't mind. She ahoald i 
married for Kov'i eike, aha aaid. 

liui Ihii was >aan afto, and in; <rife ^ti 
me, and lookn at nia with Uuvaiwt'i •»« 

"So WiBL.,. . 
alTair. An English 
too. Poor Itoj' ' 



IK was <|<uie a pnad 
I pearT And aha k>iea him, 
FleoH God, b« also ia at 



Tbe Oeremony on ***itnir tiie Koof 

of B HoDSa In Tkp«B> 
It ii a euatom ia aome parla of Earap* tint 
when a new bouse ii Snail* roofed in, ■ bnab ia 
ited there, and a jfeiiarBl merrr-miikiDft ti ~ 



It ii 



i5-r 



t of a 



t old 



ps^n custom. The ceremoniej which take pi 
in Japan eonflnn Ibia idea. When the caipeaten 
haiu laid Ihe last pieces of the roof, o litlM ■(■(« 
11 railed on Ibe peak of the roof, ami od it ara 
planted e double row of stakes, arnanienlad with 
colored papers, three Uigar and fire antallar, 
.1,. f :.u I ii,( fibbons and Imaea of 



hair. On I 



right 1 



d left ai 



upright poit. A ton ol banner 
eivea Ihe name and arms of (he owner's latGilj-. 
Ilia wile, maanwbile, liaa spread out in fTont of 
this, on atoola, tbe oilerings lor Ibe lutelarj- «dL 

"•- -' •■ -Iricd flab, rice cokes, bottles of ■■]£ 

^es pt aUkworms' egga. Whife ite 



m Ibotigh he vtci 



»nr.Us 



ro»d below tiula 



sank down beiide th< 
bent OTcr her with a 



" 1 tried so hard to si 



KoTeinber 

neiia, forsho could 



in her block robes, ond b^^ns mj iormTc- 
help loviog Ro)', aiiasbo 



of a liousa. Tbii idea of the saiimi 
's dwelling, and tbe inTooaiion «f tto 
tbe Ueitr and good spirits, uh) iba 
ol evil inHuencaa, aeems lo Ijit* bM> 
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A fkiciety Said. 

" Ahb m>, Aunt GHpp*r, we »ni to take poeMl- 
I ion of Churleyrille Ibn Sommert Ocoopj it In 
fore*, dfl lie »rmT men Bay?" 

" Wb!1, Adflnidp, my d*iir," xid Ihs'oTcnlrCTsed 
l.idj with keen, rnfln«((ing '"co, "il'» « boantitol 
pLiHW, kod we wn enrrr enough witli ns for all 

Ad*llid<'i ouiloDikrv eiprMiIon oT hall Bcorn- 



Cu-loi Orlpper is to bo laerlSMd. wh.* is ho oet 
oHenkI to make ejea at me, iDstMd of this tlarcla 
TtmUf" 

"CarioaandjoD, my dcwf Wall, onder other 
cIreamBtancM, that would be juct tho tblnK- But 
then, Tan know, jnat now, oa timet on, and mT 
niece, tbat is, Uarcis " 

"Ob, I andereland it perfeoUj. Tin a terr 
ailent partner, but tbe firm of Bmne, Orlpper k 
Co, would preeent a much better front on ll;e 
itrett, with some lolid real eatate in tbe baeh- 

"KcBle»talo!"eiolaimedMni.Qripper, "WIjt, 
sbo owna half tbe oouatv, and there's iron and 
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coal, and all that, onlj waiting for a hoase like 
ours to work it up." , 

** Indeed! I'd no idea there waa so mncb m 
her. The coal and iron will iust suit Carlos; be 
is fond of nnderfjcronnd work/* 

** Now, Adelaide, don't be sarcastic. You roust 
help all yon can. You owe Carlos a good turn." 

•f^If— owe Carlos? Please, Aunt Gripper, be 
couldn't have been so fooUsb a;i to lend me any- 
thing !" 

** Adelaide Bruns! It was due to Carlos that 
you were not further entan|;led with that joune 
Haines. I know be aud bis father are out well 
enough now, but think bow near gone they were, 
and what mi^ht have happened." 

" Poor Charley Haines indeed ! Well, I must 
iuTito him to Join our raid. Perhaps the Tillage 
was named atxer him. Anyhow, he'll enjoy it, 
and that's more than I wilU" 

<* You're the strangest of persons, Adelaide 
Bruns !" 

**Am It" said the yonng beauty, with a half 
dreamy look in her rebellious eyes. " Well, Pm 
yery glad to hear it. 1 was bennning to fear I 
was becoming a good deal like toe rest ot you." 

Aunt Gripper's call on the heiress of the family 
firm waa a long one, that bright June morning; 
but it happened that, at the selfsame hour, an- 
other conterence, eyeir way as confidential, went 
on in 9 dingy law-omce, in the pleasant yalley- 
yillage of Charleyyille, among the PennsyWan'a 
hills. The parties to this latter council were a 
heayily-bearaed, irrizzled, weather* beaten old gen- 
tleman, and a tall, broad-shouldered, rustic -look- 
ing youth, with a decidedly manly and promising 
face, that was just now & httle shadowed. 

" r tell you, Bob Carew," said the former, " 1 
ain't a fool at prospectin', and I' ye studied the 
•how on that oUim. There's gold thar, lots of it." 

** Pleaae talk English, Uncle Jim. Do yon sup- 
pose I'm mean enough to count np the money she 
nas ?" half sharply replied the young eentleman. 

'*No, my boy, not that; keep cool. I only 
mean I* ye had my eye on that Farrell girl, and 
I U bet she'll go more bullion to the ton than ailv 
other specimen in all these ditrgings. She don't 
crop ont much on the surface, but i?s a true yein, 
if you can just settle your claim." 

"Claim. Uncle Jin? You don't know what 
you're tallcing about. She's rich. Old John Far- 
rell raked in more than anybody dreamed of. till 
after he died. She's rich, I tell you, and I'm only 
a young lawyer, without a cent. What claim, or 
what chance of one, is there for ire?" 

** Don't be a fool. Bob Carew," replied his un- 
cle. " Don't be a rabbit. 1 want you to make 
sure of a good location; but Fm good for the 
working eapitaU I'll go halves with you^ and I 
could boy 'em all out. You're all the kin I'ye 
got, and I don't care to mine it any more just for 
my own fun. You go ahead." 

'** You're a grand old fellow. Uncle Jim, and a 
perfect trump. You mustn't think I'm ungrateful, 
out you don't understand this kind of mining. 
You don't suppose I could buy Marcia Farrell, ao 
yj>u?" 

*' Why, no. Bob, my bor, not that. I reckon I 
do understand your feeling and they're all right. 
A feller can always git in chea|)er if they think bia 
pile is low. You want to go in on the ground-floor, 

iust as a man. I understand that, and it's sound. 
)ut then. Bob, the best ores want money to work 
'em, and yon mustn't despise first-olass machi- 
nery." 

** 1 don't, Uncle Jim; but, then, here's all her 
far-away city relations coming down for the Sum- 
mer. Her aunt Botsey married Gripper, of 
Bruns, Gripper A Co., the groat bankers, and the 
whole crowd is cqming. Where'U I be, among 
such a taking lot as that ?" 



''Don't I know 'em f exclaimed Uneto Jla. 
** Didn't I keep my account with 'em once? 
Don't you be skeer'ed. They don't locate utj 
too much pay dirt, nohow, ^ovl just pick «^^y 
and keep your sttikes set right. Tbej won't j^uip 
your claim if you work steady." 

Bob Carew understood his uncle's c|ueer dislect 
well enough, but he could not conyinee himsdf 
that be had any yalid claim on Marcia Farrall, 
whether considered as a woman or a gold mine. 

A week or two went by, and then the Sonamer 
raiders from the city, a full corps of male and 
female pleasure-seekers, took possession of Char- 
leyyille, and, in the yery miclsi of Bob Carew'a 
first perturbation. Uncle Jim departed for tiie 
city. 

^' Bob, my boy," be had said, "the suifaee on 
is neyer the best. If you get below the ooterop. 
just send me some specitnens. There's gold tbar.^ 

As for Marcia Farrell herself, she h^ been bnt 
little consulted in all this. Aunt Gripper had de- 
sired to com^, and she was welcome; bot ber 
niece bad awaited her in a kind of ya^rQe and 
troubled uncertainty. 

Tall, gray-eyed, kindly, intelligent, was Mareia; 
and she had parely missed being beantifal alae. 
As ret, howeyer^ her nature did not seem to com- 
prehend either itself or others, but moyed^ and 
brooded, and thought, and felt in a manner jttgt 
beneath its own surface, waiting for the fire and 
lizht which should enable it to shine tbrouffb. 
She had known Bob Carew from childhood, rat 
she bad neyer thought of trying to assign him to 
any definite place. Perhaps he waa a sort of mat- 
ter-of-course to he?, like one of the forest-crowned 
hills that looked down on dear old homely, bean- 
tiful CbaHeyyille. She was glad, however, and 
she told him so, to bare him near her during tin 
inyasion of city fashionables, bnt her yery man- 
ner in telling him was a sore discouragement to 
theyoung lawyer. 

With the coming of the raid, the innate hoipi- 
tality of Marcia' s nature fairly oyerflowed. Annt 
Gripper at once established her own priyate will 
and purpose as a sort of headquarters, and, while 
Mr. Canos Gripper deyoted himself most perti- 
naciously to his fair hostess, Charley Haines dis- 
coyered a congenial spirit in the young yfllage 
lawyer, and Adelaide Bruns marcned here aad 
there, and in and out among them all, as a aort of 
inspector-general, from whose clear eyes nothing 
could or ought to be concealed. 

Days and weeks went by^ sped on by manifold 
social contriyances for Killing time, and Bob 
Carew receiyed more than one quaintly worded 
epistle from bis miner uncle, to which he could 
return but an unsatisfactory reply. Somehow, he 
hardly felt at borne with Marcia's guests, and 
failed to appreciate the yaried (ascinations that 
they bore or wore, always excepting the quiet 
resenre of Charley Haines, and. it miebt be, the 
imperious ways of the stately Adelaide. As for 
Mrs. Gripper, he had felt himself, from the firsts 
an object of that lady's unqualified disapprobation. 
It was as if he had been within hearing when she 
said : ^ Adelaide, my dear, I wonder why Marcia 
makes so much of that pauper lawyer? Fm glad, 
for Carlos* s sake, that you condescend to mono- 

EoWze him s6 much. By-the-by, I niust talk to 
arlos. It's hi^h time he made sure of bia busi- 
ness. We can't spend the whole Summer 
about it." 

" I should say not," replied Adelaide. 

** We must naye a new partner, before leng; 
with capital, and I don't suppose my yonng lawyer 
would 00." 

" Your young lawye^ Adelaide !" 

''Didn't I tell you 1 meant to leaye the firm 
this Summer? I only.wi^h my poor old father 
could do the same." 
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** Adelaide Brans ! Wdl, at all eveoii, I most' 
«peak to Carlos.'* 

And so' she did, undoubtedly, for it was only 
Ihe next tTenins; that Adelaide again seized vmeti 
Bob CareWf anaearried him oil on a walk of aer 
•own choosing. Bob was good company and a 
fine taller, now be had become a litUe used to his 
new aoauaintaoces ; bnt Adelaide's abrupt ways 
were apt to be too much for him. 

** Mr. Carew. ' che said, as they came out at the 
foot of the hill-road, ** I don't care to walk any 
further; but 1 want to aay something imper- 
tinent." . 

" If you can, please do so," said Bob. 

" Well, then, what do you mean br your pssil- 
4animity about Carlos Oripper and Matroia?" 

** Hiss Brans 1 what '^ 

** Tou oueht to go in and4)elp her. No woman 
•can stand aUoffether alone. If^a man lored me, 
and left me to oe badgered in that war, I'd despise 
him. 1 don't believe you've even bad the courage 
to propose to her : and she don't know her own 
mind yet. Give her » lair ohanee. Be a man. 
Bob Carew." 

''But, Miss Brttns," exclaimed the dumbfound- 
ered youns: lawyer, " do you not know that 1 am 
poor, whHe Carlos Gripper is rich, and a good 
match tor Maroia, in the eyea of her family — per- 
'haps in her own V 

** Rich ? Is be? In what, I would like to knowt 
Yon are a coward, Bob Carew, to be put down by 
a I'alse glitter and a pinchbeck show of gold." 

Somewhat more she said as they walked back 
toward the bouse, and stranze tbuigs they were 
that she told him ; but when Bob Carew left her, 
it was with a new hope and purpose in his heart. 

Adelaide's mind was bent on deep things that 
eveninoTj and she seemed to draw Charlev Uaincs 
to her side as if by muffic. She could alwavs do 
that ; but after a brief skirmish of commonplaces, 
she said ito him : 

" Charley, my friend, yon must leave for the 
city in the morning." 

** Leave I" be exelaimed ; " and what for ?** 

** To have your house quietly sever its connec- 
tion and withdraw its deposits from Brans, Grip- 
per A Co." 

'* Miss Brnn^, yon astonish me I" 

" Do 1 ? Well, r m glnd of it. I rather like to 
astonish people. As 1 can't tell exactly what is 
to become of myself, I would like to leave some 
•of my friends above water, if I can." 

** Adelaide Brans I" do I understand you V* 

" I hope you do," she said, with an icy sort of 
smile. ** And, now,, I must go, for I have other 
>matter3 to attend to. Do as f bid you." 

'* One moment, Adelaide ! Listen to me t" 

Charley's voice was shaking in a very singular 
manner;' but Adelaide only waved her hand to 
him, as she marched away without a word of 
•reply. 

There was a spirit of contrariness and mischief 
in Adelaide, for her next achievement was in the 
room of Aunt Orpper, where that lady was in 
consultation with the redoubtable Carlos. 

'* Adelaide, my dear," cried Mrs. Gripper, 
"you are just In timet Go at once, and oarry 
on vour pauper lawyer. He is with Marcia, and 
he nas interrupted Carlos at a moat important 
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moment. 

" Very well," said Adelaide. " Come, Caros ; 
the affairs of the firm must be attended to." 

And so they two went out, and Aunt Gripper 
again breathed freely. 

Maroia Farrell was at flnrt by no means easy to 
find, and it was getting late before the two cou- 
ples suddenly found themselves together. 

Neither Bob Carew nor Marcia was at all capa- 
ble of defeating the skill of Adelaide Bnms, and 
even against tbsir will she managed to spirit Bob 



away. To tell the tratb, he felt fust then such a 
buraen of ffratftode, that AdelaicTe was hardly the 
person he eonld have powerfully resisted. 

** I do not wish to intrade upon your confi- 
dence," she said ; '* but 1 have a sort of duty to 
perform. You must not ask me what it is. It 
may be a little painftil to Marcia, but no harm 
will come of it." 

"Harm! Of what?" 

" Oh, never mind what— only I'm glad 1 warned 
you in time I It*R all right now— is it not ?" 

'*0h, and more than right I" exclaimed the 
yonng lawyer. "Only 1 cannot thank you 
enough, nor can I understand your friendship for 
me." 

" I haven't anv," she said. " I am a good deal 
beyond that. I am a member of the firm of 
Brans, Gripper A Co., and I am looking out for 
mv preferred creditors." 

It vras all Hebrew to Bob, even worse than his 
unole*s mining slang, and be felt really grateful 
that Adelaide made the conversition a bnet one. 
She did se, it may be, because she was anxious 
to be present when Carlos Gripper made his re- 
oort to his mother. If so, she was disappointed, 
for her aunt only showed her a few pencUea 
lines, announcing that Mr. Carlos had gone off to 
the city by the soonest route. 

''Abl" said Adelaide; 'Hhen the new partner 
declines to invest, and the firm must abandon 
their Summer speculation." 

"Adelaide, it is ruin!" half fraaticallv ex- 
cUimed Mrs. Gripper. ** To think that liSlarcia 
Farrell 1" 

Within a week f*'om that tiue the invading 
forces evacuated Charley ville, and Uncle Jim' 
came back. The old miner was in ecstasies over 
what his nephew had to tell him, and the latter 
allowed him to give to Marcia, in his own way, 
his hiffh opinion of the pure gold that was in her, 
as well as his determination to "divide his pile 
with Bob, now be had located such a remarkably 
good claim." 

The firm of Brans, Gripper A Co., in due time 
went the way of all rottenness, and Bob Carew* a 
heart smote oim'when he beard of it. Perhaps his 
sympathies would have been more keenly awa- 
kened could he have known more. At all events 
the time came when he knew enough, for Adelaide 
Haines, on her wedding-trip, came to visit Marcia 
Carew, and they talked over the memories of 
Aunt Gripper's Summer Campaign, and then 
Marcia tned to express her own gratitude, and 
Bob's. To her great surprise^ however, all Ade- 
laide's stateliness broke down in a fit of sobbing, 
and she said : 

"Oh, Marcia, it was trying to save you that 
made me try to save Charlev ; and then— and so— 
oh, Maroia, I saved myself f" 



BSanrico the Wrecker. 

Oh the eastera coast of the island of St. Sal- 
vador—one of the Bahamas— there stood, toward 
the close of the last century, the remains of an 
old stronghold or castle, supposed to have been 
built by the buccaneers who began to infest the 
neighboring seas soon after the discoveries of 
Columbus. This inferenoe appears to hnve b^en 
drawn fVom the fact that the structure had been 
erected upon a lofty cliff that rose sheer Irom the 
Atlantic, at the termination of a rarced promon- 
tory, jutting out for a considerable distance from 
the main Hoe of the shore, and which, in tempest- 
uous weather, was so exposed to the fury or the 
winds and the waves as to preclude the possibility 
of its being traversed witn anything Qke safety. 
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In addition, the rook open wbioh the ttonny ren- 
dezTOQB WM founded was not only burrowed and 
oaverned hj the action of the waves^ but was ftwp- 
a '^ted from tbi promontory itself b^ a fearful 
chasm, which, although of no great width, eould 
scaroeij be fathomed, and whicn had, evidently, 
at one period, been spanned by a drawbrido^e. 
All this, then, seemed to substantiate the idea 
that the castle had been primarily the resort of 
outlaws ; while tradition, dealing in no surmises 
whatever, was not only specific as to its original, 
unlawful uses, but went so far even as to give the 
names of its founders: which, doubtless, were 
quite as authentio as toose of our present nar- 
rative. 

At the time of the opening of our story, how- 
ever, the whole of the upper portion of the gloomy 
edifice had long fallen into ruins, the basement 
section alone having survived the ravages of time 
and the fnry of the elements ; and even this latter 
was nt>w so weatherbeaten and hung with sea- 
weed, that it ceased to attract the attention of the 
passine stran^r, who recognized nothing in or 
about It to distinguish it from the beetling rock 
on which it stood. Once beneath the ponoerous 
arches that rose from its stone floor, nevertheless, 
it became individualized to intensity, and you 
felt, as yon peered out through its narrow loop- 
holes, on the "bare, blue, desert of the sea,'* or 
hung over the dark and shuddering flight of steps 
that led to the mysterious caverns be^w. that no 
more fitting dun^teon for deeds of cruelty or of 
blood could possibly be presented, even to the 
imagination. 

And that something of this nature had clouded 
its history at the time of which we write was evi- 
dent, as the inhabitants of the island, and even 
the fishermen who plied their calling m its vicin- 
ity, gave it as wide a berth as possible. Bearing 
upon this repugnance to approach it, there were 
80 many temble legends, tnat no one presumed 
to combat the idea that it was now the habitation 
of ghosts and goblins only, and particularly of the 
restless spirits of those who had sufierea death 
within its merciless recesses, and which, as al- 
leged, were beard on many a stormy night ming- 
ling their ories for vengeance with the voice of the 
tempest. 

Of the numerous islands, jgreat and small, that 
compose* the group of the Bahamas, there is not 
one so distinguished as that of St. Salvador. It 
was here that Columbus first landed on dis- 
covering the New World ; and here, also, it was 
that, a century afterward, the pirates of the 
Gulf of Mexico and of the Spanish Main took 
refuge, at times, when driven temporarily fVom 
the high seas. In addition, this island * is the 
middle link in the grand chain which stretches 
from the coast of Florida almost to Dominica, and 
is said to be so peculiarly exposed to the inroads 
of the Atlantic, that, during the periods of the 
equinoxes, it is not uofrequently subjected to 
the greatest devastation. Hence the unusual 
number of shipwrecks that occurred upon its 
shores, and the consequent influx of wrecxers to 
a point where there was so ample a field in which 
to ply their dangerous but lucrative calling, as 
well as the necessity experienced by the Govern- 
ment of contininK the operations of these latter 
within what might be termed humane and legal 
bounds— which condition of afiTairs was sought to 
be establiehed by the granting of licenses to those 
hitherto half-freebooters, through the possession 
of which, alone, they were entitled to visit any 
wreck without being obnoxious to the charge of 
piracy, or being amenable to a pirate's doom. 

Among all the wreckers scattered from the Gulf 
Stream to the Windward Channel, there was not 
one so daring, so moody, so averse to society^ and 
yet 80 generous, as Manrico Cordova — a Spaniard, 



of herculean proportions, and now in tba late 
prime of his strength and rears. 

Of the history or anteeedents of this personnfe^ 
if we may so atvle him, nothing whaterer was 
known, beyond the fact that he suddenly nppesred 
on the island, with bit daughter, one momiag 
after a night of stonni, and soon afterward, to 
the horror and dismay of all who were conixant 
of bis arrival, took up his abode in the old rains 
on the deserted promontory, and which could 
now be reaebed only at low water, and bj a nar- 
row and rugged flight of steps, that bad been 
hewn in the livinf^ rock. 

Here he domiciled himself, with what was re- 
ported to be his only child ; and aitbooffb aoo»e 
averred that he was one of the pirates of torn OoU^ 
that had come to inspect the old castle, and aee 
whether it could not be rebuilt and restored to Hs 
original uses, yet, when he took out a wrecker's 
license, and became, as it were, one of no incon- 
siderable class on tne coast, this idea was aban- 
doned, and he was permitted to inhabit his lonely 
abode, and indulge in his love of solitude, withoot 
further remark or molestation. 

A short time previous to this period, the Captain 
General or Governor of Cuba hud, by some nicans, 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and was 
recalled to Spam. Here his ease was so preju- 
diced at court by an unprincipled and intereated 
party, that he was denied a fair heanng, and fell 
into disgrace. Being a grandee, tliis cut him to 
the quick. He felt that all that was neceaaaij W 
his exculpation from the charges laid at the door 
of his Administration was simply a candid invest- 
igation ; but a Minister was now high in faTor to 
wnom he had, a year or so previously, refuaad the 
hand of his daughter, although the suitor had jour- 
neyed all the way to Cuba to lay his name and 
fortune at her feet ; and thus it was that he found 
himself shut out from all justice. 

And yet, the king was scarcely satisfied with 
this treatment of a servant who had conferred 
some benefits upon the Crown; but, then, his 
Minister was his Minister, and, as he thought, 
such a one as was necessary, at the moment, to 
the success of some grand project that had long 
possessed his royal brain. 

Had the governor been permitted to bide hit 
time quietly, the iuiustice of the charges preferred 
agaiust him could not have failed to manifest 
itself, and have resulted in his rest oration to favor, 
and the post of which he had been deprived; buL 
as misfortuDo would hare it, the accepted lov^of 
his daughter, Don Ferdinand Dartla. secretlj 
espousing bis cause, followed him and Donna Isa- 
bel, his only child, to Spain, and, before the lattei 
was even aware of his presence in her native land, 
sent a hostile messafje to the Minister in question, 
which resulted in his being on his waj an hooi 
afterward, laden with chains, to one of^the most 
noted dungeons in the kingdom. 

Thb was a souroe of we deepest anguish te 
Isabel and her noble father, Don Sebastian Pi* 
zarro, who, recognizing in the rash act of Don 
Ferdinand a chivalry and devotion of no ordinary 
chancier, felt now more keenly than ever bow 
galling the power of their enem^ ; but peroeiriog 
that any overt act on his part might separate him 
for an indefinite period, if not for ever, from his 
darling child, now in the earliest loveliness of 
womanhood, Don Sebastian deolined to look for 
the uspal satisfaction at the point of the aword. 
well knowing that it would not be accorded te 
him, and that a challenge would be attended wttii 
circumstances such as had already befallen his 
unhappy friend. 

On the recall of Don Sebastian, the GoTcra- 
ment of Cuba fell into the hands of a sordid aad 
unprineipled creature of the Spanish Mlidsler, 
whose meagre hospitality and petty stata^ whea 
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eontrMtod with tlie prinod j f ftiat tnd magoilleeDt 
pageantt of bit preoeoeftfor, mmde bim dMpioable 
m tbe evei of a people giTen to splendor and 
ebow. JdoreoTer, bis grAsping meaoness dis- 

fasted tbe nobility of tbe island so speedily, tbat. 
e soon found bimself witb bat feir friends be- 
jond bis immediate retainers, and tbose wbo were 
depending on bim as servants of tbe state. Yet, 
secure in tbe power be wielded, be took but little 
notice of this failiog off on tbeir part. 

He bad no exalted sentiments to indalge, or 
ambition to p«tifj bejond tbe position be had 
attained ; so tbat be was in no wise distorbed by 
the coldness evinced toward bim; belieTinir, as 
he did, that be was firmly fixed upon tbe lofty 
pedesUl on which he stood. Kumors of his un- 
popularity had soon, neyertheless, reached tbe 
Old WoHd; hot, then, hu wilv Iriend was stiU in 
power, and had tbe ear of the king. 

When it had been clearly ascertained that Juan 
de la Vega was established m the goyemment as 
tbe successor of Don Sebastian Pixarro, many of 
the grandees left tbe capital for tbe ooontry, while 
others betook themselyes to wandering among 
the neighboring islands, extending, in some cases, 
their trayels as far as the Bahamas. 

This yolnntary exile was undertaken mostly by 
the friends of Don Sebastian and bis loyely daugh- 
ter, wbo would haye been obliged, in a measure, to 
pay tbeir court to De la Vega, bad tbey remained 
on the island : and who seemed to feel tbat a 
goyemor so aistastefnl to the Uibabitants gen- 
erally, could scarcely fail to be recalled when the 
sorereign waa made aware of the fact. Tbey were 
strongly inclined to beliete. also, that the injnstice 
done to Don Sebastian would be disoorered sooner 
or later, and that he would, ultimately, be restored 
to the high post of which be bad been deprired. 
Howeyer, such of tbose yolnntary exiles aa were 
possessed of snflScient weaHh determined to keep 
up their wanderings for some time, at least : wbUe 
outers of them took up their abode, under as- 
sumed names, at various distant points, although 
never more than a very few days' sail from the 
i^and. 

This temporary disguise, on tbeir part, was 
adopted mainly witb a yiew to concealing their 
identity at a period when bandits and pirates 
were prone to lay handa on the wealthy, and hold 
them In captivity until ransomed, sometimes at a 
ruinous amount; for it was Judged, and with some 
degree of reason, that the names of those possessed 
of large fortunes in the island were known to the 
outlaws who infested the Antilles and the neigh- 
boring seas. 

When Don Ferdinand Dayila found himself 
suddenly seised and borne away from Madrid, be 
knew full welL of course, the cause and author of 
his arrest. He had stood well with the king, and 
bad already filled tome posts of honor and emolu- 
ment most efficiently in Cuba ; and now, to find 
himself, without a single word of explanation, 
thrust mto the depths of a dungeon, weighed 
down with chains, waa more than his sense of 
iustioe or his proud spirit could bear. He felt, 
boweyer, that his sovereign could not be coff- 
nixant of the wrong done him, and in this be 
experienced some consolation ; but^ then, he was 
now surrounded by tbe creatures of his infamous 
riyal, who assumed to obey orders only, and who 
were dumb when interrogated on any point oon- 
necied with his incarceration, or the moyements 
of the outside world. This latter was affonixing 
to him, aa he knew nothing ot the fate of Donna 
Isabel, or her father. 

He nad not bad an interyiew with either since 
his arriyal in the country ; and he now regretted 
thrrashness which betrayed him into an act that 
had, perhaps, separated him from them for eyer : 
wheuy had he been less precipitate, the case of 



Don Sebastian might haye reoeiyed more eon- 
sideratioo at the hands of the Ooyemment. But 
tbe die was cast, and as tbe utter helplessness of 
his position presented itself to bis imagination, he 
sroaned, in the agony of his spirit, and beat bis 
neayy chains against his dungeon-floor, until, at 
last, under a pressure so fearful, bis mind and 
body seemed to giye way simuHaneoutly, for, after 
a few weeks, he was stricken down with fever, 
from the burning and wasting olntch of which he 
subsequently escaped, as through amiraole only. 

Among tbe many warm friends of Don Sebas- 
tian at Cuba were Oeneral DaviliL his son Ferdi- 
nand, whom we now tind in tbe depths of a dun- 
geon, and an only other child. Donna Maria, 
about the same age as Donna Isabel. When, 
therefore, he found that bis perfidious enemy baa 
gained and poisoned tbe ear of tbe king, after tbe 
arrest of Don Ferdinand, which was effected 
secretly, and without tbe cognisance of his ma- 
iesty, fie deemed it unsafe to remain longer at 
Madrid, and wrote to the general, informing him 
of what had befallen the brave Ferdinand, and of 
his own intention to quit Spain, for a period, at 
least, when opportunity served. 

But here, also, he agam felt the blightlog influ- 
ence of bis deadly foe ; for, a short time previous 
to tbe arrival of his letter, the true-hearted and 
generous Dayila, wbo was known to be warmly 
attached to him, became suddenly an object of 
such aversion to the new governor. De la Vega^ 
tbat ho resigned his command, and left the islana 
with Donna Maria, following in the train of the 
malcontents who bad preceded him, and running 
before tbe wind in whatever direction it chanced 
to blow. 

Like Don Sebastian, this braye officer bad long 
been a widower ; and now being, as it were, left 
with but one child only, we find him almost 
similarly placed in every respect, and suffering, in 
the New World, something of tbe injustice to 
which his noble friend was subjected in tbe Old. 

Wnen Donna Isabel found that her lover bad 
followed her across the seaa, and had been im- 
mured within a prison without haying erer seen 
or heard from her since his arriyal, uie anguish 
that seised upon her whole being wss unspeak- 
able. Of tbe terrible consequences of his devo- 
tion to her father, she became aware throuji^ tbe 
instrumentality of an old friend of her family, 
who had not only apprised her of tbe circum- 
stance, but who informed her, in addition, that 
Don Sebastian was no longer safe on Spanish 
soil, as his enemy, Bernardo Riesgo, was not only 
all-powerful at court, but absolutely ruled the 
king himself. 

upon becoming fully satisfled on this head, 
and on finding Uiat so long aa that iniquitous 
Minister waa in favor there waa no hope for either 
himself or Don Ferdinand, after some months of 
the deepest anxiety, not only in consequence of 
his own misfortunes, but in yiew of his daugbter'a 
declining health, and the sad fate of her loyer, he 
withdrew secretly from the capital, and set out a 
pilgrim, witb all that seemed left to him now on 
earth, nis beloved and suffering daughter: for 
what, to a proud spirit like bi^ was the nrge 
amount of wealth at bin command, when he was 
suffering under injustice and contumely of the 
most onpressire character? However, he waa 
satisfiea tbat he had still at court some warm par- 
tisans, who might one day oontriye to serre him ; 
but being poweriess at the moment, and fearing 
the diabolical spirit of Riesgo, tbey kept com- 

Sletely aloof from bim, being thoroughly aatis- 
ed tnst eyen the most adroitly mani^^ed inter- 
course with him could not possibly escape the 
terrible system of espionage to whicH be was sub- 
jected. He was now gone, boweyer, and was 
beyond the reach of his implacable enemy, who. 
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with ftU his ioflnenoe, did oot dare to renturcf 
upon any step oalonlated to embarrass either bin 
estates or his fortune. 

A whole jear had elapsed, aod Don Ferdinand 
still lay in prison, exhausted and wjthout hope, 
after aionj^ and serere illness which had brought 
him to the very grates ot death. Of the altered 
fortunes of his fatoer he bad no knowledge whaU 
erer, and presumed, cooaequentlj, that he was 
Btiil in Cuba with Donna Maria, and now mourn- 
ing him as lost for ever, ns he lelt that they bad 
not been apprised of his fate, and that Don Sebas- 
tian aod bis beautiful daughter were also m igno- 
rance of it. 

This latter was the most dreadful affliction of 
all ; for, unapprised of the calamity th&t bad be- 
fallen him, he was well aware that Isabel, owing 
to his long absence and silence, would regard biui 
ma no longer in the land of the living, but the 
victim of some sudden and fatal disaster. And, 
oh! how he struggled against the pangs of 
Jealousy that almost drove him to madness, when 
ne glanced at the mere possibility thut she might, 
in time, loi^t him, andf^re her band to another, 
while be yet lived to claim h, were he but free I 
But, then, the memory of her plighted laith, and 
her pure and exalted soul, would spread its angel 
win^ in the midst of the gloom, and all was li^t 
again, until the sen^e of his utter helplessness 
and loss of freedom clutched bim in its iron grasp 
once more. 

And well might he, on the slightest reflection, 
repose the amplest confidence in tbe unalterable 
love and afi'ection of tbe idol of his heart, for she 
wa« as true as she was beautiful, and here the 
force of comparison may be said to be exhausted, 
for Donna Isabel Fizarro was one of the love.iesi 
creatures imaginnble, and well worthy the heart 
and aB'eotions of the manly and bandsoire young 
cavalier who now had been long shut out trom 
the light of day because of his devotion, lor her 
sake mainly, to the interests of her father. 

She had, however, been failing ever since the 
calamiCy that had overtaken bim had reached her 
ear, and so distressed was her loud father at tbe 
inroads that the dreadful intelligence had made in 
relation to her appearance and spirits, that he 
sought, through change of scene and clime, to 
divert her from her melancholy, until, at last, 
weary of travel, he settled down for a time far 
from tbe world of grandeur in which he once 
moved so conspicuously ; and, indulging a mor- 
bid fancy that seemed to have taken a firm hold 
of her struggling mind, permitted her to nurse in 
seclusion ths phantom that seemed to worry her 
the more that he sought to separate her from it. 

In the meantime, the administration of De la 
Vega had become so intolerable at Cuba, that the 
rumor of bis infamous exactions and abuse of 
power bad, notwithstanding all the precaution 
used by Biesgo. reached the Spanish court. The 
fact was, that the post held by the new governor 
had been a simple matter of bargain and sale be- 
tween him and the sordid Minister, who partici- 
pated in tbe salary and emoluments arising from 
the office. 

It was owinji; to this that De la Vega ventured 
on such exactions, and tbe exercise of such arbi- 
trary power. Relying on the influence of tbe 
Erincipal Minister of tbe Crown, whose partner 
e secretly was, be fancied himself secure no 
matter bow unjust or culpable his conduct. Now, 
however, through some secret channel the eyes 
of bis sovereign were becoming opened, and not 
only to his misdeeds, but to the pnde, arrogance, 
and presumption of his sordid patron, who, of late, 
had begun to tamper even witn the royal preroga- 
tire itself. 

When once a potentate of unlimited power, 
within hit own realms, begina to suspect the 



fidelity or disinterestedness of anr of fhamm matt 
immediately about his person, he instantly t>n»gs 
unnumbered eres and ears to bear upon the saa- 
ject, until the truth stands revealed before bioL 
And FO it was with the Spanish aoverei|;ii, wbo^ 
on various grounds of suspicion. begaii« aa jsst 
intimated, to question not only toe integrity aad 
capacity of De la Vega, but the fidwty aod 
honesty of his unswerving supporter, lueago. 
When a doubt on this head had obtained in Lis 
mind, he turned at once to an old and tried conn- 
seK>r, a most able naval officer, whom, throocb 
the insidious machinations of his new farorite» ac 
had long neglected ; and, opening his mind freely 
to him, sought that advice which be knew vrcrala 
be honestly given, and such as had olten serrad 
him in times gone by. 

It was now that he, for tbe first time, learned of 
tbe sudden and cruel incarceration of the son of 
one of his bravest officers. General Darila, op- 
word of a year previously, as well as of the 
injustice done to tbe noble old soldier faimaelt 
He appeared almost paralyzed for a moment, at 
the infamous audacity which dared to trifle with 
him, and tbe interests and pergonal libertj of 
some of his most faithful subjects, in a mnpixf 
so unjustifiable. 

Again and again tbe blood mounted to bis brow, 
and his dark eye flashed fiercely as he rowed 
vengeance against the M^gressor m sll this ; bat, 
when he came to comprehend that all the cbanes 
against Don Sebastian were false, and that tCey 
originated solely in the enmity borne toward bim 
by Kiesgo, in consequence of bis having refused 
the hand of Donna Isabel to tbe latter, lie broke 
forth into a rage so uncontrollable, that his fajtb- 
ful servant and unporchasable friend bad to 
remind bim that he was a king, and that sncb an 
exhibition of anger half uncrowned him. 

The result of this private interview was, that 
Don Firmin Valdez was hastily vested with ex- 
traordinary powers to deal with tbe important 
questions at issue, and was armed with authority 
to command any assistance or support necessary 
to tbe success of whatever steps he shoold decide 
upon adopting in the premises. It was, howevM*, 
agreed upon, that, in the meantime, Biesgo should 
bv permitted to retain his post undisturbed, al- 
though hh powers for mischief were to be re- 
stricted ; it being apparent that this course would 
be the more impressive and just, inasmuch as it 
would not onl}' contrast strongly nith his own 
arbitrary conduct, but tend to bis final disgrace 
and punishment at the proper period, and npoa 
clean V established grounds. 

And now that the noble old Valdei was once 
again the virtual leading adviser of his soTereigo, 
\vnat lite and light would not the intelligence have 
brought to his faithful triends of other daja — 
Don Sebastian Pizarro and General Emette Da- 
vila. But the seal of secrecy was on bis lips; 
and, although he knew that the son of one oi 
those cherished compsnions of his youth was 
buried in the gloom ot a dungeon, yet he felt that 
the moment had not yet arrived when he coold 
1 roperly restore him to freedom, and the arms of 
the being he had so long and ar(^ntly loved ; ill 
perchance, she was still to be found m tbe lana 
of the living. 

One thing, however, he could do, and vrithout 
the fear of discovery. He could ameliorate tbe 
condition of the hapless prisoner — and this he 
proceeded to accomplish forthwith— for, scarcely 
a week had elapsed since his interview with m 
king, when a stranger entered the cell of Don 
Ferdinand one night, and presented him a small 
slip of pnper^ on which were traced the words^ 
**The hour of^your redemption draws nigh." 



The prisoner could scarcely believe his eyes: 
and, after perusing the briet sentence over aoa 
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OT6r agAiOt in the markj li^t of the feeble taper I 
that turuffgled to illumine bia duoeeon^ he tamed 
toward the atraoger for some further explaoation, 
but be wai gone ! 

Next moroinff, howe?er, io his unspeakable jo j, 
be was reoioved to an apartment where the pure 
air and auosbine played more Ireelj on his wasted 
and pallid features, and where bis other comforrs 
were cared lor so amplj, and with such prompt- 
ness, that his heart expanded within him until ne 
wept like a child. Could it be possible that he 
was to be restored to life and liberty once more ! 
Bare he hope that ere many days> perhaps, be 
should again clasp to his bosom the idol ot bis 
soul, nerer more to be separated from her on this 
side of the tomb ! The bare supposition of so 
much bliss was more than be could support in bis 
weak state, and he almost swooned away into one 
of those silent ecstasies of gratitude, which, beioff 
free from the dross of words, is the swiftest spirit 
of prayer that wings its fliebt to heaven. 

AsManrico the wrecker tacitly refused to make 
common cause with the class to which be assumed 
to belong on tbp coast, and as his daughter. 
Leonora, was even more exclusive still, and' 
seldom descended from the ruins on tbe rocky 
promontory, some dissatisfaction was experienced 
at first among the wreckers ; but when, on one 
occasion, they bad witnessed his terrible daring 
in tbe case of a ship that had been driven on the 
rocks, and which be bad rescued the whole crew 
before she went to pieces, and while tbe sea 
tumbled ashore io sucn mountains as to appall tbe 
stoutest heart, they forgave his apparent un- 
friendliness, and set him down as one of ibe 
noblest of tneir body, who bad a right to his own 
peonlisrities, and was entitled to the respect of 
his nominal companions. 

When, however, it was ascertained that the old 
sailor woom he bad picked up somewhere shortly 
after his arrival, and who occupied a den in some 
part of tbe old ruins, was the recipient of all tbe 
spoils that he won from the sea, they began to 
regard bis liberahty as the result of an impaired 
understanding, and he became, in a certain sense, 
an object of their pity. 

But tbe greatest mysterr regarding Manrico 
was his boat. How be bad *become possessed of 
so stout and well-equipped a craft was a matter 
that defied all speculation. Even tbe old *' salt '' 
Jos6, who managed her so adroitly, and who was 
supposed to know something of her. professed 
the most profound ignorance upon toe subject, 
dtbough there were those who were not slow to 
aver that it was he himself who had brought the 
trim little vessel from the Gulf of Mexico, where 
it had served as a pilot-boat to tbe pirates. Be 
this as it may, tbe craft was in every sense a fine 
one, and brom her great depth of hold and breadth 
of beam, as well as from her stout rigging, seemed 
capable of withstanding any sea. 

bhe always lav moored close beneath the ruined 
stronghold, ana was easily approached by the 
rocky flight of steps already mentioned as l«uiing 
down the cliff to the water, and from this point, 
idroost daily in fine weatner, Xjeonora used, to 
step on board, and when tbe breeze was favorable, 
nut out well to sea, under the guidance of her 
rather and Jos6. In these short trips, she ap- 
peared to delight, inasmuch as they relieved the 
monotony of her solitude, and served to restore a 
constitution that appeared to be far fh>m robust. 
As to how she spent her da^s and nights while 
immured within tbe crumbhng walls of tbe old 
eastle, none pretended to say, notwithstanding 
one adventoroua fisherman solemnly asserteo 
that, on hastening past tbe gloomy remains one 
dark and storm v evening, be heard the sounds of 
music from within, and saw Manrico, through one 
of the loopholes, emptying a massive silver goblet 



that flashed and scintillated in a blaze of crimson 
light that might have been seen miles out at sea. 
This disclosure was regarded as utterly fabulous, 
however, as was the rumor that M&nnco and bis 
daughter were neither more nor leas than some 
of those grandees who had left Cuba ia disguise 
on the recall of Don Sebastian Pizarro to Spain, 
and who, in his absence, were watching tbe pro- 
grass of a revolution in tbe island, which they 
were secretly fomenting from the outside, and 
wbicbj when it bad become sufficiently powerful 
and widespread, should result in bis return, aud 
tbe expuUion of Dq la Vega from tbe position be 
now occupied. 

All this was regarded as mere worthless specu- 
lation ; and so, wreckers or grandees, the dwellers 
on tbe promontory were permitted to pursue un- 
disturbed the leuor of the way they bad mapped 
out for themselves ; although one thing was evi- 
dent, which was, that Manrico looked more like 
a soldier lb an a sailor, and that, had he even ap- 

Eropriated to his own use the percentage that ne 
ad realized from all tbe goods he had rescued 
from the waves since his appearance on the coast, 
it was palpably insufficient to maintain him oAa 
his daughter, not to speak of his old retainer. 

But, then, Jos6, through some mysterious virtue 
which be seemed to possess, was a miracle of 
caterers, and obvious^ one of tbe most extra- 
ordinary shots and fisoermen that ever existed ; 
lor, take a voyage along tlio coast when he would, 
he invariably returned with such a stock of game, 
fish, and other necessaries for the table, as not 
only created tbe utmost surprise, but engendered 
tbe idea, ultimately, that, wherever he came by 
them, he used a silver hook and bullet When 
interrogated on this point, however, he generally 
managed to turn the conversation on some other 
topic, or to satisfy anj inconVenient Paul Pry 
with some trifle from his hamper. 

In this way matters stood on every side, when 
Biesgo began to discover that although be still 
stood high at court, the king was gruduallv but 
steadily curtailing^ his powers, and constantly en- 
gaged in supervising ail his acts. 

This was alarming, and he b4gan to apprehend 
that he stood on tbe brink of a volcano. In Spain 
ne bad but little to fear beyona the cruelty prac- 
Uced on Don Ferdinand; but bis mismanagement 
pf the government of Cuba, and his corrupt treat- 
ment of Don Sebastian, were matters of the most 
vital importance. 

Tbe king had, perhaps, been approached by 
some enemy of De la Vega, or of himself, Hiesgo ; 
and as Cuba waa tbe only subject that could prove 
beyond a hope fatal to him, he should address 
himself to it at once, and endeavor to so pacify 
IVe nobility of the island,as to quiet their murmurs, 
and reconcile them to tbe grasping and vicious 
creature he had placed over uiem. 

Tbe case of Don Sebastian might, he thoucht, 
be managed by tbe stiletto, as dead men tola no 
tales; while that of Don Ferdinand was not, after 
all, so incomprehensible, seeing that that danger- 
ous cavalier might be readily set down, on ample 
proof, as having secretly attempted his life, and 
threatened even that of his majesty himself. 

But Cuba I How was this Io be disposed oft 
and what if De la Vega should disclose the iniqui- 
tous armogement made between them in relation 
to tbe emoluments arising from bis post? The 
question grew into dire propbrtions as he kept 
tossing it from hand to hand, until at last, so ter- 
rible (ud it become, fhat he almost took the sud- 
den resolve of gatheripg up all bis ill-gotten gains, 
and speedily seeking some foreign shore. 

But he must be more cool stba calculating, and 
must yiew his position and deal with it from 
some point where he should be able* to analyze it 
and grasp it more firmly, and where, besides, be 
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choold be free from the piyliig e;ei uid the sm- 
bamesine indueiicea of ft oourc when be no 
longer reigned alnioBt Bupremr. He mast, tb«re- 
fore, iroprore Ilia aorereiun at onoe for ■ few 
moDths' ^eave from the capital, to recruit a eon- 
Btitution broken down in tbe serrice of the Croira, 
and liar some little atlention ta bis priiate tdaira, 
1- irhicli Here becominf; unMliafaotorj througb his 
I ODS neRleet of Uiem. This wu Lbe reBolre that 
be DOir took, and Ibia the plea be uBed ; allhougb 
a mora lalae one had never been adopted in any 

Haviog became aatiafied, slthoughi 
dubious channel, ttiat Don SebaAiai 
~ ~ is daughter to Frani 



he ii 



ivfor, 



'"a"/reH™d 
13 olieged 






leave the capital and the ear 

months, act a watch upon th( _.. . 

i)i!biiatiRn, as he preaumcd, and so contrired tnal- 
lera, through an inratnaua emissarr, that the 
fatlier of iSunna Isabel ahould be silenced for 
ever, when it was estahliahed that he had again 
Spanish soil, and when the place of 
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vemenis, he was not rerv fpeciflo; slthougb 
condeBcended to intimale Ibnt be should possi- 
trarel for hia heallb. and sinipiv an a private 
itlemsn, durine the greater portfoD of hia ab- 



Withat 



sapposed, nallv kiwn 
ng, one wbo appemird 



J uat d itopneand 
fs, that BuddeBlj , 
on to ovempread 
who had beea 

the loophole* «f 
and walchins tbE por- i 
;nt Bbeeo of the resOcu 



hours alter his depaTture, slao rode out Of tbe 
eapital, and, attended bjafailhfal Mrraat, taroed 
hii borse'a bead in the direclion of tfae prison la 
wblch IXia Ferdinand iru atiU CKtnBn«d, but now 
DO loDKer an invalid, or wilboDl hope. 

It was Torgin([ toward ' " , " 

vhen.one evening, aslhesunhad Juatditopi 

behind a rsropart ot gloc > — '- ->--■ — = 

walled up [he west, and _.„ , 

the whole beavens, wben Josi:, who had beea 
peerin"- seaward through one of the loopholea 

ihc old cattle on the cRr " -■ 

ten ton 3 and phoaphorcsi 

waters, cli::nccd to get a p^impsi; ut u o-^^ --^ *— 
far distance, beating. Ofl be loncicd, n^aisRt tie 
wind, whii>h wad treBhciiing rap:dl;, and blowing 

upper ret^ooB of the atmosphere were bosriog 
btavj niaases of clonda in a contrary dirrction. 
Never had the aid Bailor, as he confeaaed to bim- 
leir, seen stronger nr more alarming indicaiimit 
of "dirty weather," or witnessed auch ujtly and 
Blful flaws in the gale, succi'eded by short tam- 
pestncua swoops, Butficienl, for the lime b«Dg, to 
almost blow a ahip out of the water. 

SatlBfied that, in canse(|nence of her proiiiDiij 
to the dangerous eoasl, there was scarcely »ov 
chance of her beating up against a j^ln Ifaal bod, 
witbin a siugle quarter of uu boar, be^ui ' 



aboald biing ber in among s 



, before her I 
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tb*t Uj- sboul Ihree miles fhjm thi ghoro, he re- 
ported Iwr uid h«r condilioD to Maarico, vho, in 
tiape* of getling ft baiter tkit n{ ber, ipaedil; 
climbed to tfae lummlt of tbe old rniD, thai had 
aSbrded bim •helterfDrnawaaansiderableperiod. 
bU elemted poiat, wbile tbe liKtitDiam 

play about bioi^ and tbe tbuaders to 

e his head, ho jwrMired from bar lights 

which wera frequectlf lost to Tien, thel iba Raa 
laboring in a very heaty «ea--and that, loo, when 
die «aa satTOunded with dansera the matt appall- 
iog; for, both to Ibe right and the left, ber oour«e 
was wnlled in by a line of ja)roed roeki, lome- 
liiruxt Tiaible nt low iveatber, biit cow complstelj 

I the RIO at impenotrable gloom. 

; BatisSedodbeimmitioat peril ID which 
tbe approaohina veaael atood, hahastilj dsacended 
to wbere he had loft Jotb; but ths Utter had 
ofiain retoroed to the loopbole, wber* be woa 
DOW joioed bv Leonora, who bad alto become 
iotereited in ilie tMe of tbe Uborine ibip. From 
thia latter poiat, bowerer, but ■ seldom gleam of 
her light! reacbed the ahore, ta the aea wia ruD- 
DiDC Terr high between her aikd it; altboagb all 
beneath the promonlorj wks eompantivelj amooth 

Thia latter waa fortunate, oi tbe Seajpill, Man- 
;ioo*a boat, oonld, in caaa of emorgencT, M got 
under w*;r, and clear of the ihore, without the 
dlglilMt difflcaltj. And now it was that Ibc 









ha ought t. 
Ihrealeninjt 



impreiaed with Ihe ideo 
icipate, if pouible, the d 
■tranger. nnd go ont to 






a every time itan tuclied. 



ruble. 



It blowi 



mis iui|(^<, pnii-)!!!, u— s ^Dsd wilhout tay mis- 
hap tbe Bhelter adorded by certain portions of 
the headland; but, aa the case stood, and if ibe 
eontinued to Mretoh uwaj on sucb long tacka, her 
safety was not only prablemalical, out next to 
itnpoaaible. 

From tbe direction of tbe wind, Karcelj a 
wrecker was on tbe j«i virt on the eatlem coaat 
of the island ; so that tbe teasel in the oSng was 
noticed by lira inmatca of tbe ruined castle only. 
And. now, aa Uaorico jomed bis dauibter and 
Joai, he determined on putting out bi B«a in- 
slautlr, with a view to carrying bis bamaDe in- 
tentitnia Into effect, and aucconnz the crew and 
paaaengen, if atiTi aboard the ship, thculd she 
be so mfortanato aa to run upon Ibe reefs. 

His resalre once taken, he nnd Joai were aoon 
flying, throagfa tbe pitberin^ storm and almost 
pitch darkness, off in the direction of tbe sp- 

fiToachiagsail, while l,eanoru, still gazing tbrougb 
he aperture ther had but just left, aniiensly 
watohed the receJinK lightwliich they had hoisted 
at the masthead of tbeir small but powerful craft. 
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The stranger had made but little headway 
^iost the gale that came off the land with such 




it might wax into a hurricane, that would blow 
her out to sea again. It was, nowever, her very 
struc^les to get as speedily as possible under the 
lee ot the shore which were leading her into such 
peril ; for already in some of her tacks she uncon- 
sciously but absolutely grazed the sunken rocks 
while putting *' 'bout ship/' 

Something like this, Manrico, as he drew closer 
to her, began to comprehend, for whenever she 
stretched away either to the right or the left, he 
scarcely ever expected to see her recross the 
direct line of her coarse again. But soon the 
Seagull herself began to encounter such heavy 
seas, that, in looking to her own safety, Manrico 
and his companion occasionally lost all sight of 
the stranger. 

It was during one of those junctures that his 
attention was attracted by an exclamation from 
Jos6, that was heard above the whistling of the 
wind and the roar of the waters. The approach- 
ing vessel had again stretched a^vay to the right ; 
but the dreaded moment had at last arrived, for 
this time, before it was considered necessary to 
put her helm about, she was in among the break- 
ers, with one of her masts gone by the board I 

Manrico took in the catastrophe at a single 

fiance, and the next moment the Seagull was 
earing down on the ill-fated ship, upon whose 
deck he began to discover the greatest activity, as 
if in the clearing away of the wreck, and the'get- 
ting ready of the boata. There were evidently 
but few hands on board, however, and it sneedilv 
became apparent that she was a small Spanish 
frigate, that was evidentlv in the hands or some 
one who was not thoroughly acquainted with the 
coast. Dangerous in the extreme as the position 
of the whole crew was, it would hare been infi- 
nite!/ worse if the wind nad been on shore, for 
even at this distance of three or four mUes irom 
land, the sheltering influences of the island were 
felt sensibly, although the sea from time to time 
was breaking over the wreck. 

The darkness, however, which surrounded the 
■truffgling mariners, and which had already shut 
out toe land from them, was so dense as to be 
almost as appalling as the tumultuous billows 
that swept the shuddering planks beneath their 
feet. This rendered their situation the more ter- 
rible: and it was, therefore, to their unspeakable 
relief that they descried the light of the Seagull 
rapidly approaching them, as they were, of 
course, well assured that it belonged to some craft 
thoroughly conversant with the coast, else she 
would not have ventured to leave the shore on a 
night so gloomv and tempestuous. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed from the period 
that Manrico and Jos6 had left the base of tne old 
castle until Leonora, who had still remained gaz- 
ing steadllj seaward, perceived that some disaster 
bM ooonrred to the strange ship, as the lights of 
the vessel were now stationary, although the sea 
was evidently washing over those nearest the 
deck. From the conversation that had already 
occurred in her presence between Manrico and 
Jos6, she felt certain that the stranger had run 
npon the reefs, and of this she became more 
folly satisfied as she watched the lone beacon that 
gleamed at the masthead of the Seagull rapidly 
approaching the scene of the disaster, and soon 
becoming confounded with the fitful rays that 
proceeded from^ the wreck. 

When the frigate struck upon the rooks, and 
the extent of the damage she had sufiered was 
oerceived by her commander, he gave orders to 



cut away the wreck, and throw her i^ns over- 
board. She had only got on the very edfi^ of tlie 
reef, and, hia orders bavins been obered with the 
greatest alacrity, by the ume that Manrico bad 
got within hau of her, she was again afloat, 
although terribly damaged, and makin£^ water 
fast. 

However, on getting alongside, he exchanged a 
few words with the ofiBcers, and again^ thov^ 
maimed and wounded, she began to forge f&rwmi^ 
bat this time in the wake of the Seanll, aad 
scarcely able to bold her own against the wind. 
In an hour or so, nevertheless, she began to gain 
some way, but so dark was it atill— the tbander 
and lightning having ceased— that the shore was 
as invisible as if it never had an existence. This 
was becoming perplexing to both ressela, when 
suddenly a smoxy glare of red light flaabed oot 
to sea from the summit of the mina on 



Eromontory, which at once served as a weleoma 
eacon to them. 

Manrico and Jos6 comprehended it at once. It 
was Leonora, who, apprenending their difBcoHks 
as she saw them slowly approaching, had as- 
cended the broken battlements of the old tower 
with a flaming torch, which she now held high 
above her head, while her long dark hair streamed 
wildly on the wind. Taking advantage of the 
timely signal, both the Seagnll and the fri|!aie 
were soon close under the promootorr, the 
pumps of the latter having already got the leak 
well under. 

When Leonora saw the ressels safe alnaoat 
beneath her feet, she descended from her lofty 
position, and gained the interior of the ruin once 
more. There she anxiously awaited the _ 
of her father and Jos6, whom she had just 
receive two persons from the frigate into the S 
gull, vrith a view, as she presumed, of taking 
them round to the water> steps, and giving them 
shelter for one night at least, as themgate had, 
doubtless, become rery uncomfortable. Even 
this, however, she regarded as moat extraordinary, 
as her father had never yet permitted a stranger 
to cross the gloomv threshold of the castle, and, 
as she well knew that, whoever they might be, the 
newcomers could not fail to be astonished at what 
the^ should witness, as well as have their sus- 
picions aroused in relation to the character and 
occupation of all the inmates of the place. Thej 
were now at the entrance, however, and shonik 
be face to face with her in a moment, as well as 
visible to each other; for, in the hurry of gaining 
the deck of the Seagull, and the darkness thu 
enveloped nearly everything on board, neither 

Sarty got even a passable fflimpse of the other, 
or could they converse inteiligioly, so clamorons 
was the roice of the tempest through the rig- 
ging and among the rocks that now surrounded 
them. 

The jounger of the two strangers was the first 
to enter the stone chamber aner Manrico bad 
gained it; and the moment he had crossed the 
threshold, and caught the first view of it, he was 
almost struck dumb with amaxement, for instead 
of beholding an unsig^htly and gloomy apartment, 
as the approaches to it seemed to indicate, there 
spread on every side of him a Mwoions hall 
splendidly illuminated and furnished, and evinc- 
ing throughout its whole extent exquisite taste, 
and symptoms of the most unbounded wealth. 
^s Manrico had heard as yet nothing of his two 
guests, beyond an observation of the captain, that 
they were Spanish gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
who would oe g^ad of a night' a^uarters on shore, 
he turned to ask the name of the eavaUer who 
followed at a few paces behind him, when the 
latter appeared to be just in the act of springing 
upon him with what he for an instant fancied some 
deadly intent. Soon, hpwever. he was undeceived 
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In tbii relation ; for, while haetilj puUinK himself 
in a post are of defense, the stranger shot bj him 
with a cry, and cUsped I«eopora in hit arms. 

A flush of the wilaest surpiise and anger turned 
hia cheek and brow into flame, and lit up his eye 
with a terrible n eanins, when bis glance lell upon 
the elder stranger wEo now stood beside bira. 
There was a mutual exclamation of sni prise and 
pleasure, then a warm embrace. Mannoo again 
lumed toward the younger visitor, who still held 
the unresisting Leonora to his bosom; but now 
all his anger was gone, and, striding across the 

Startmen^ he graspeo the terrible assassin by 
e hand, and, pressing it fervently, lelt the 
pillsred chamber at a sign from his elder guest. 

Jos6, who bad been witnessing all thia panto- 
mime at a respectful distance, seemed to compre- 
hend it fully; and, more sinffular still, a prim 
little maid, whose presence at {he roios had ne? er 
\ been suspected by an outsider, seemed to know 
something of the matter, also. It was in relation 
to Leonora and the youn^ cavalier only, however, 
that they appeared to be mformed, as of the older 
gentleman, who bad just retired with Mann:o, it 
was obvious they knew nothing whatever. Never- 
theless, tbey seemed highly satisfied with the 
existing state of affairs; and Jos6, who subse- 
quently descended to the lower regions of the 
gloomy old structure, ventured on regaling a 
couple of sailors from the frigate, who. had fol- 
lowed tbe strangers with some Inggage, on some 
infinitely finer mice of the grape than was sup- 
posed to be in tne oavemed vaults of Manrioo the 
Wrecker. But then, tbe Seagull, before she took 
up her station, ban made some lone voysges 
between tbe island and a certain point that maybe 
inferred as we proceed, always arriving beneath 
the promontory at midnight^ and nnnoticed by 
tbe islanders, and invariably putting to sea again 
before dawn. 

When the king had given permission to Riesgo, 
his faitbful Minister^ to absent himself from Mad- 
rid for a considerable period, it was at the in- 
stance of his faithful oul adviser, Senor Taldez, 
who bad already gathered from various sources 
and symptoms thsit tbe enemy of Don Sebastian 
had determined to sail privately for Cuba, with a 
view to accommodating matters between De la 
Vega and the leading persons of tbe island, and 
intending to make it appear snbeequently to bis 
sovereign, should tbe journey reach his ears, that 
he had secretly taken the voyage in the interests 
of the Crown, and with a view of proving to bis 
majesty how wortk^ he was of his confidence aod 
the high position he held. The king, however, 
had alreaav become thoroughly convinced of bis 
perfidy ana venflity, but, on the advice of Yaldez, 
did not drive him at once f^m coort in disgrace, 
or consign him to the dungeon in which Don Fer- 
dinand bad so long lain incarcerated. 

When, however, be bad left the capital, and 
hastened toward a small shipping-port on the 
coast from which be immediately set sail for the 
New World, bis movements were faithfully re- 
ported to Yaldez, and the latter at once made pre- 
Earatiens to leave Madrid, also ; and as he already 
ad the sanction of the king to take any steps be 
tbou^t proper in tbe interests of justice ana Don 
Sebastian, be bade his majesty a hasty farewell, 
and qnit tbe court, from which his absence was 
net noticed in any degree, as it was long since be 
bad taken any active part in public afiairs. So, 
here we find that both statesmen had taken wing, 
but with very different obj«cts— the ono, to esta- 
blish De la Vega mora firmly than ever in his 
Ket at Cuba, to tba ntier >disoomftt«re of Don 
bastian ; and tbe other, to do Justice to tbe in- 
jarad, and expose fraud ; being vetted with the 
amplest powers to sweep the cormpt Minister and 
hit minions into the dust at any instant. 



on the promontorr, wh 
lonely and deserted as it 



Within a week after Ibe disaster t<y the higate, 
tbe was forging ahead out to sea once more, with 
a view to roonding the islend in tbe direction of 
tbe Onlf of Mexico. This time, also, she was ac- 
companied by tbe SeagoU, end what was more, 
she bad on board all tbe inmates of tbe old castle 

which was once again as 
ever had been. 

Leonora and the young cavalier were on her 
poop, looking back on the receding headland, and 
Manrico and the elder stranger, to whom tbe 
greatest deference was paid by tlie captain, were 
pacing tbe deck in earnest conversation. Jos6 
and some sailors belonging to the ship, were 
working the Seagull, an a, the wind being favor- 
able, both vessels, although one of them was in 
rather a ticklish condition, reached tbe Queen of 
the Antilles in due course, and without any inci- 
dent of note. 

Some time previously another Spanish vessel 
had arrived, also ; bnt she was in the merchant 
service, although she was known to have carried 
one passenger of great distinction, at least, who, 
on stepping ashore, instantly drove to the Palacio, 
and was, as alleged, warmly received by the 
governor, with whom he was engaged in private 
lor several hours. 

In honor of this distinguished arrival, who was 
said to be high in favor with tbe king, a grand 
masked ball was soon to be sriven, and all the no- 
bility and gentry were to oe invited. Tbe ar- 
rangements were already going on in a style of 
magnificence which quite recalled the days, not 
yet long past, of Don Sebastian ; and the wonder 
grew, that an individual so grasping and so sordid 
as De la Veea could be won into a display of such 
liberality, it was, however, surmised that he 
had some highly interested objects in view; and 
it was tboaght in addition that the illustrious 
stranger, whoever he might be^ had consented to 
assist. i*X least, in footing the bill. 

In tbe meantime Manrico and his friends were 
stayiniK privately at the residence of General Da- 
vila, who had just returned f^om his wanderings ; 
although the elder stranger of the frigate wat 
known to be frequently visited in secret hj the 
port-admiral and the commander of the gamson, 
as well as by some of the trustiest friends of Don 
Sebastian. 

In this wav matters stood, woen tbe evening of 
tbe grand fite arrived j and, as Riesgo — for the 
reader will have recognized the Spanish Minister 
in the quest of De la Vega— perceived the grounds 
and halls of the Palacio thronging with brilliant 
masks, and became aware that a vast number of 
the grandees who had hitherto espoused the cause 
of Don Sebastian were among them, a sinister 
light of triumph came into his cruel, small eyes, 
and he already felt that tbe day was won. He 
should now reconcile the malcontents, and have 
a loyal address presented to the Crown, setting 
fortfi the virtues of bis creature, and so covertly 
vilifying tbe character of tbe hated Don Sebastian 
as to crush him for ever. 

The field was all his own at last; and, as the 
nobility had come round and voluntarily con- 
sented to pay their court, thus, to his corrupt 
prot6g6 and partner, they had evidently deserted 
their former colors, and wore now willing to wear 
those of De la Vega henceforwoail for evermore. 
And on the maskers came thicker and thicker, 
glitterin;^ with diamonds and precioas stones, 
and blazing in crimson and gold. It was a mag- 
nificent sight, and De la Vega even beffan to feel 
its generous influence, when Riesgo, catching the 
happy moment, as he supposed, in a select as- 
sembly of grandees that sat at supper near the 
governor, in the grand banqueting-hall, rose to 
propose the health of their host, after that' of the 
King had been drunk with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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UiMbU to foreffo the iemptaiioo of dMlins m 
cowardly blow to Don Sobastiao, b« pretaoed nit 
toast bj oomplimentiDg the aoToreign on tbe ae- 
lection of so able and ao wortbj a repreaentatire 
as the one wboae gneata thej now were, and re- 
marked upon tbe wiadom that bad remoTed from 
80 high a post an individual who had not long 
since abused the troat reposed in him bj the 
Crown, and who now, with nis abettors, had been 
consigned to everlasting disgrace, ana banished 
from the soil of Spain. He hwA. but barely reached 
this jpoint, when one of a number of maskers, 
who bad been loitering a short distance from him. 
steppNsd forward, and^ while ererj eye waa tumea 
on* him, exclaimed, in a Toice of thunder, that 
bronght the whole aasembly to their feet: 

''Tnat^s false, Bernardo Riesgo! Don Sebas- 
tian Pizarro now stands before yon, exonerated 
by his sovereign from all the fabe and infamoua 
charges you caused to be preferred against him. 
and restored to the government of wuob he baa 
been ^o unjustly deprived I" 

The shock was terrific I Riesgo staggered for 
a moment, but De la Vega rushed to toe rescue, 
and instantly ordered the arrest of Don Sebaatian, 
who had not yet unmasked. In another moment, 
however, he dashed his disguise aside, and there 
stood Manrico the Wrecker, in the midst ot a 
brilliant group, who had also unmasked at the 
same instant 1 

In this throng shone conspicuonsly tbe elder 
stranger of theTrigate, Don Firmin Yaldez, now 
Lord nigh Admiral of Spain^ blazing in ail the 
splendor of his brilliant oniform; while, dose 
beside him. the Leonora of the old ruins, or rather 
Donna Isaoel Pizarro, leaned on the arm of his 
young fellow-sufferer of the wreck, now deputy- 
governor of the island, Don Ferdinand Davifa. 
General Davila and Donna Maria were also of tbe 
dazzling cluster; as were the port-admiral and 
commander of the garrison, together with numer- 
ous other ofiBcials of notOj who now began to pay 
their court to Don Sebastian, as he moved toward 
the dais from which Riesgo and De la Vega had 
descended, when thev perceived that all was lost. 

But there was further humiliation in atore for 
them ; for, since the arrival of Admiral Valdez, 
he bad procured the amplest evidence of their 
infamous copartnership and iniquitous exactions. 
He, therefore, caused to be read aloud the dis- 
missal of both in disgrace from all rank and 
emolument under the Spanish Crown, and their 
perpetual banishment from the soil of Spain, 
which documents, with tbe sovereign's signature, 
were left in blank, for him to filfup in case of 
necessity. 

The sequel may be eaaily divined. There were 
great rejoicings at Havana and throughout the 
whole island. Ferdinand and Isabel were not 
separated so unceremoniously again ; and Admiral 
Yaldez, after a few weeks' stay with his tried and 
old friends, Don Sebastian and General Davila, 
alternately, returned to Spain to apprise bis 
sovereisn of all that he had accomplished, and to 
chide him gently if he ever found bim getting into 
a nassion, or inclined to forget his old and faithful 
adherents. 



Bow it Bappened. 

KiTTT YsBOBs bad finished her afternoon's 
work, and, stepping out of the pretty country 
Kitchen, upon tne vdvety grasa-plot, spread there 
a couple of dainty little aprons to whiten in the 
sun. 

It waa a glowing afternoon in August, and from 
the meadows rank with ripened grasses came the 
bard, sharp note of the looust; only the twitter of 
the nomely ohipping-bird was beard in tbe gar- 



den, and tbe reaounding stroke of tbe faamoMr 
and anvil came with droning monotonj froa 
down the road. ETerything anggested tbe after- 
noon's rest and slumber which ^uire Yeeder oe 
a bench in the garden, and the good wife on tbt 
lounge in the mirkened parlor, were ftt that me- 
ment enjoying. 

Old Turk my on tbe grass, stretdied orer at 
much of the sfiady apace as a dog eould cover, 
and Tabby, the cat, was measuring her tortoise- 
shell length on the northern window-eiH of tbe 
milk-house. 

Kitty had the whole world to herself, it eeemed 
to her, as she stepped off the porch into the blaic 
of the son. That glowing luminary poured iu 
heata upon her, and, as she listenea to catch the 
elattering souna of a coming horse, she threw 
her apron over her head, and tented it wHfa her 
chubby fingers. 

A pretty picture the farmer's daughter made, 
standing in relief against tbe heavy woodbine that 
curtained tbe walls of the Yeeder homestead. A 
round little dumpling of a girl waa ahe. with bic 
brown eyes, the freshest of complexions, and 
good health and innocence beaming from erery 
feature. 

Kitty was seventeen, a child of nature, and thai 
at its purest. Not one of the world's wiles had 
she, nor a cloud of that policy and prudence that 
stamps itself, quickest of all the cunning emo- 
tions, on a fair young face. Her companions were 
few, and as artfesa as herself; her pleasnrea wen 
those of nature, and nature's loving children: 
dnd, though the instinctive wisdom of her aex had 
taught her to keep and protect her beauty^ no 
guide had stepped in to show her how to nae it to 
the best advantage. 

There was the fdnging-scbool, the choir-meet- 
ing, the yearly picnic ofthe church, and tbe mia- 
ister's "surprisal," aa the dwellers at The Cor- 
nera oelled the donation party : and these, in s^ 
gwgate, formed what Kitty called *' society," mmti 
wDere, probably, there was as much love-makfiig 
and coquetting as waa to be expected. 

Squire Yeeder waa what the farmer-world ealk 
** ahead ;" that is, he had a good fann. stock for 
a breeder to be proud of. ana a sum of money in 
bank, at The Corners, toat waa much to be re- 
spected. He was a queer, bluff man, not many 
generations removed from tbe blunt and atordj 
Welshman ; in pertonnel, short, thick, and with a 
strangely nervous affection of tne face, that made 
him appear, ev«i at the solemn moment of 
" leading in prayer," as if in a spasmodic grin. 

Many a village boy chuckled m bis bat wfaea 
Squire Yeeder prayed for bis enemies^ with a 
look that was the very interpretation of a deaira 
to cast them out, root and branch ; and, when he 
stood up in his great square pew, and beat time 
with his outspread hand to **flow pleaaed and 
blest was 1," a stranger would have wondered 
how somebody did not interfere, and put him out 
of the meeting-boose. That he loved Kitty, no- 
bodv doubted ; but if anybody had aaked for the 
eviaencea, they would nave been hard to find 
among such proofs as are generally considered 
testa of love. The Aldemey cow in the meadow, 
the thorouf^bred horse in uie stable, had greater 
demonstrations of petting than Kitty ; jit, the 
child knew her fstber'a heart and it would have 
aeemed very odd to Kitty to have tbe jerky, ncrw 
vous squire soflening down to tbe cooingt of aocb 
men as remind one m ^gtons on the roof. 

From her mother, Knty bad scarcely greater 
fondling; but there waa an equalizing eonfideQoe, 
a truat^ a footing of tiatarheod with that of metfaei^ 
hood, that waa very tntreatinc to tbe girt Hearer 
and nearer tbe two approaoned in womanhood, 
till many a uMt in ttke aeft Summer twihghi» aa 
Kitty eonfldei bar thnoceat experiences ef loTe- 
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maldiig to her molkar, tb« tender beert rerlted, 
and went beck to TOoth, eeyisg^ ** 8he it a part 
of my Tory being."^ ._ 

Thb borse came clattering aloag the road« witb 
such a "cUckitj-cUck" as horsee onlr make on 
the eeetbingdajeof Summer, and ae KlttT'e ejes, 
tbrouffh tbe beated rare, gre«r dear, tliere ap- 
peared to her the circuit postman, woo. coming 
around hw The Comers onljr once a week, was a 
person or great importance. He it was that 
Drought the Northern Advoeats. the Farmm^t 
O^'de, and a monthlr of ezceeoiog interest, to 
Squire Yeeder, called, **Ej9rj Man His Own 
Dootor ;" but to-daj be brings something more. 
He reins his horse so closely to tbe clear white 
fenee, that his boot scrapes the paint, and Kitty 
fl^TOs a start, fearing her fiober will find a mars. 
Then the Mercury of tbe Princes leans Ofer, and 
places on tbe broad brace that holds tbe pickets at 
the top two letters. One. is a yellow thing, 
lightly sealed, containing a prospectus of a new 
*<%om.drill and cuUiTator." The other—*' Ob I" 
thought Kitty, *' was there erer such a beautiful 
letter!" A great square envelope, glossy to tbe 
eye, and as smooth as satin ; pale grar in color, 
and with a strangely tangled knot or letters at the 
side, from which Kitty, sauntering back to the 
house, the hot sun quite forgotten, makee out an 
" M" and a " V" and an «• L." 

Kitty dnmped down on the shady side of tbe 
porch, and lost herself in reverie o? er this letter, 
so unlike anything erer seen at The Comers. 

It seemed as if tbe squire would sleep for erer 
out on the bench under tiie quince*trees, until, 
finally, the cat leaping down from the window- 
sill, Kitt^ ''siok'd'' Turk on her, and the two, 
scratching grarel through the garden -path, 
brought toe squire to bis feet 

''Father t father I" caUed out Kitty, holding up 
the letter. 

''Father" came waddling, half asleep, and set- 
ting open his jaws in tbe old spasmodic way. 

Kdgewise he took tbe letter up as one might 
fearing to soil a something so very daiaiy, and 
saying, " Lefs show it to mother," hurried up to 
tbe house. 

There is a quaint way in which tbe simple folk 
of many country places address each other that 
liftht-thmkers laufh at as a ruralism, and dainty 
folk call Tulgar. rfo sooner was an heir bom to 
Squire Teeoej^ than Rozy, his wife, eeased to be 
Boxy. 3z officio she became " mother" before a 
day passed, and from that time the two relations 
were expressed by tbe greater iuTolring tbe less. 
Bot, what is more, the aogubh of the transition 
so overwhelmed toe squire, that, fVom that time 
to tbe end of his days, the queer man was ruled 
as by a gloved tvrant, without once knowing what 
rod his wife held over him, or in which hand it 
was poised. If anybody bad told tbe squire that 
be did not even wear what be pleased, and had 
laid down some of the severeet tenets of bis faith 
on Roxy's account, it would have gone bard witb 
them; for Squire Yeeder talked about "my" 
garden and " my" house, when it was Boxy who 
decided whether white cabbage-seed or early York 
should be put in, or whether tbe yearlinn should 
stay in the meadow-lot or go down in the clover. 
But Squire Yeeder, like many another man. had 
fonnd his stronser nature supplemented by a 
weman^ and probably, never being "twitted" 
about it, had absorbed more hanpmess than he 
was capable of supplying to himaeu. 

Bot flie letter. '^'^'^ 

It was opened, and, mitabiU didu. it was a cor- 
dially worded epistle, saying Aunt Malvina Law- 
son, from the far-off oily, bad taken a fancy to go 
Bummer-travelins in her own carriage, and weud 
be at the farm before sunset of that day t 



This was news, indeed. Aunt Malvina was a 
younger sirter to tbe squire, repeating his tem- 
perament in many particulars^ and as full of 
" crotchets '^as a rieo widow with nothing to do 
and no suitors is likely to be. 

"This will take you by surprise, I know, 
Elijah," she wrote ; " and, maybe, you will not 
care to see the miserable wreck of a nster, so long 
separated from you ; but, some way or other, I 
feel like talking over old timee. I am tbe same 
suffering creature that I have been for so many 
years, and have no home to speak of; so, do tiy 
and have things easy for me. OaU, you know, 
cause me an intensity of pain, and tbe smell of 
new milk I know I can never meet. P.S.-^Be 
careful not to be boisterous when we first meet, 
and don't all come to tbe door at once." 

Tbe squire looked up at "mother" as Kitty 
finished the letter, very much as if he did not like 
to entertain tbe prospect until he bad seen her 
face: but Boxy's face was tuned away — "mo- 
ther" was bewildered. 

Should she forget that Malvina had in early 
days berated her brother for marrying a oountiT 
giri and reeigning " aspirations," and would Mal- 
vina be changed when she came, or would she 
sigh, and say, " Ah, £li|)ah's sunk to her level "f 

This Boxy half admitted, for when she married 
Elijah, he was quite a dandy in his way, and 
miffht have brought up in town with a flourish, 
and made a brilnant dynasty for the Yeeders. 
Now be was thoroughly a farmer, be had almost 
as many provincialisms as anybody at The Cor- 
ners, and all his esthetic tastes were lavished upon 
animal nature. She was satisfied to have it so ; 
though often, when she saw him so enthusiastic 
over tbe purple-eyed Alderoeys and the thin- 
limbed thoroughbreds, she wonoered if he had got 
his verv, very place in life. 

Bat oere sits Boxy in a maze. Scarcely a trace 
of years is on her face, and she has rounded out 
into the fortiee with as much grace as dignity. 
There are too many years between her and the 
squire, thouffb, in tbe full content of her sweet 
daaebter's love, Boxy has never felt the want of 
anything. The husband has matured early, the 
wire slowly, and tbe gap has been bridged over 
with the daughter's sweet development. 

Thus it is that nature, in tenoerest considera- 
tion, offers her compensations, and when she cnr- 
taiis the happiness once looked for, she adds to 
the joys not hoped for, until tbe balance becomes 
risbteous. 

^tty became impatient, and laying her hand on 
her mother's shoulder, she said, soflTy : 

" Aunt will be here before we set *' fl: 
won't she, mother?" 

All at once Boxy turned her face. There were 
smilee and tears upon it ; but, suddenly jumping 
up. she said, witb a burst : 

" Pshaw t what's the use ! Chickens under two 
days old must be fed often, and little at a timer 
Tve just come to that conclusion !"~whioh, being 
interpreted, meant that Boxy was suddenly bom 
into a worid of forgiveness, and couldn't be ex- 
pected to become full grown at onoe and entbusi- 
aatic over Malvina' s visit 

The squire filled up with deUght, and Kitty 
danced across tbe floor like a bird in a sunbeam. 
There was a "sound of revelry" in the kitchen, 
and tbe preparations for Malvina's visit were oon- 
cluded by the time that critical person appeared. 
And more— tbe squire and "mother" had tried 
for one of those long " talka," that, unpoetic as U 
may seem, do really go to prove the onenesa of 
married life. There was no "your sister," no 
"my sUter," but "our Malvina,^' and they were 
the Yedeer unity. And she, poor lady, was well 
disousaed, and a variety of resolutions proposed, 
seconded, and oarried. 



get ''fixed up' — 
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Just at snodown, the hiTalid arrired. Such 
bomes as bore ber claddened the ejes of the 
squire ; but, ob ! the bottles of lotion^ the pills, 
and what alie called her *' corrective treatments 1" 
The squire groaned as the carriage was uDloaded, 
and the visitor, wasted to a shadow, was led into 
the house ; bnt all resentment became shadowy in 
the heart of Roxy, at the spectacle of a woman 
with (ew interests', and no attachments, the TictSm 
of physical delusions. 

Here was an era. Invalids, groaners, and what 
the squire ca'led ** endgitty folks," were as unfamil- 
iar to the Veeder household as the ''pelican in the 
wilderness:" however, the question of bow they 
were to tase this visit which looked not unlike a 
dispensation, was a point easy to decide where all 
were barmonions. 

The first thing Malvina did on entering: tbe 



house was to bare a spell of gasping, stmggltng, 
ffoing oft' and coming to, that frightened poor 
Kitty nearly out of ber senses; whi^ saUvolatile, 



camphor, and all the familiar remedies at hand, 
seemed to bo of no avail. At last the squire nod- 
ded to ** mother;" ** mother" nodded back, and 
Roxy dropped the visitor's feet, and flew out of 
doors. 

In a moment a poor ben was heard in piercing 
cackles, amid tbe agonies of a severe featoer-rol^ 
bin^, while Roxy came running back, and the 
souire bent to and fro, like a ccrrpulent willow, in 
wnispery laughter. His face was a study for an 
artist, for be looked equally like one in tbe agonies 
of laughter or the joys of a convulsion. 

Roxy was an exemplar of what she called 
'* making quick work ot things," and so, in less 
than no time there were hot coals on a shovel, 
and ft vapor of burnt feathers under Malvina's 
nose, that would laave stifled a person unused to 
nostrums and purgents. 

There was a huge splutter, a gasp, several 
vigorous strikings out of good serviceable muscle, 
and Malvina rushed out of the door into tbe Iresli 
air, in a way that nobody had seen her accomplish 
in vears. 

Of course there was a quarrel, the hottest ele- 
ment of which was that the squire kept saying 
" fol-de-rol," though Kitty cried with nervous- 
ness, while Roxy's voice was beard expostulating, 
low. and full of pity. 

The horses weie brought to the door, and the 
outraged visitor seemecTabout to depart, in spite 
of entreaties, regrets and explanations. That ner 
brother should deride a disease so incurable as 
hers, and, above all. that anybody should attempt 
to cure her with their cou'utrv vulgaHrms, was 
what Malvina could never overlook. No country 
kindness could gloss it over to her. 

" I will kiss yow, child," she snid, taming to 
Kitty, who stood ** like Niobe, all tears," by the 
open door; and, as she stooped. Kitty, in that 
spontaneous sorrow and unconscious incongruity 
that is irresistible, threw her arms around ber 
aunt's neck, and sobbed out: 

" Dear, dear aunty, forgive poor mamma; that's 
what she alwayt does wben tiie bens set and set, 
till they're all skin and bone !" 

Everybodv knows that laughter may be delayed 
for years, but, while humanity knows bow to 
smile, there is a chance of its being taken by sur- 
prise and overcome. Kitty's compatl!>on to ber 
mother's treatment of hens who brooded incon- 
tinently touched the spot that Malvina had not 
aired for vears. 8be laughed and laughed, as only 
recoverable people ever do laugh, and, taking ad- 
vantagev Roxy numiliated herself, and bewailed 
her exceeding foolishness again and again, for tbe 
benefit of all concerned. 

The experiment was successful, and Malvina 
thoroughly softened; Days paaaed, in which vir- 
tue was its own reward, and btfore n weak was 



over, Malvina, in all the fresbnees of her inoral 
courage, went with tbe aquire and Roxy. aad, 
dig^ilog A pluce in the yard, ^bere there baa oaoe 
b^n a cesspool, they buried tbe pills aod tba 
lotions and the " eomxti^^ traatments." 

Roxy laughed. Malvira looked solemn, and tbe 
squire sweat like Adam the First, unoaed to ft 
spade, as be said : 

'^Deepf deep, awful deep, 'roetber/ for if ooe 
of tbe cntters should get in bere^nm — urn !'* br 
which the audience knew what be meant as wcil 
as we do. 

There was a struggle; for, aa Bishop Bomett^s 
son once said, there is a greater work than tbe 
''History of tbe Reformation." and it is tbe re- 
formation of one's self; and Malvina did not laj 
over the selflsbness and atfeotationa of jeera 
without many (allures and great difficult j. 

Tbe golden Summer has wened, and Kitty is !■ 
the brchard. under tbe loaded bougba ot Newtown 
pippins ana ruddy spitxenbergs. Somebody is 
wun her, and just now he threw the buabel-beeket 
over boib tbeir heads, and what be did, beei 
only knows! 

**Ah, well! the **old, <M s«ofy" win 
itself while tbe world standa ; and there will eoon 
be a wedding at tbe farmhouse, and more happi- 
ness than ever in tbe sonny heart of Kitty Veeder. 

Juat at this moment Roxy is up to ber elbows 
in pumpkin pies ; silting by tbe window and reed- 
ing aloud aa Roxy mixea aiid taetea, and taatlnfc 
tries again, is Malvina. True, she is not goiikg 
back to youth, but all ages are lovelv, and she is^ 
as the squire says, '* aa sleek aa the Dutham," ana 
as happy us any woman ooght to be who has sH 
the love sb« wants, and is capable of giving b^i- 
pineaa to others. 

There has been a transfer of all ber worldly 
goods to The Comers, and there are rooms in thie 
quaint old farmhouse rich with works of art. 
Malvina ia opening tbe eyes of Uoxy to the won- 
ders of cultivation, and Boxy ia sMnplifyin^ the 
world'a work in Malvina, that natnre may show 
ita harmony. 

The day of the burnt featbera experiment is 
never alluded to ; but Malvina has tola the aqnira 
that bis Kittv is ber regenerator, aod in his desk 
there is a will giving all her property, real 
aingular, to Catharine Adelaide Veeder, ber * 
andaaaiffus, for ever." 

** So i^nea a good deed in a naughty world.' 
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Turning the Tables. 

The sound that broke npon the intense stiUnsss 
of the Autumn evening was that most delicionalv 
enervating or most diabolically irritating of aU 
human sounds, the murmur of a kiss of love. 

In this instance It was tbe former. 

Those two alone heard it who had partaken of 
its rapture— Harrv Brisbane, and the giri who 
loved nim better than aught else upon earth. She 
was an orphan with some property, living in tbe 
care of her guardian, an uncle upon the father's 
side, at a bouse which constituted part of ber 
estate, some miles beyond Tarrytown, on tbe 
banks ot tbe broad flu<laon. He bad forbidden 
her receiving tbe young man. But be had been 
summoned away on business — or said he bad. 
Tbe young man bad seized thfe opportunity of 
calling upon Ellen Ramsey. And, indeed, Judg- 
ing from her trouble, after he had told her what 
he had become cognixant of, and the kias with 
which she bad just sealed ber consent to his plam 
for obviating that which had caused it, it might 
be clearly enough obviooa that her love was gn^ 
fttl to him for doing so. 

One more long du. 
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"To-morrow niffbt, theiL Silent" 

"Yes, Harry." 

" At MD o'clock." 

One more kiss. Another, and a last one for the 
night, and then they had parted. 

Yes. It was a curious story. He had visited 
the oflSoe of Lawyer Oripem, in Tarrytown, on 
that morning, npon some small business of his 
own. The lad woo did duty as a clerk to Gripem 
had told him his principal was en^^iged \^- but, as 
it was his hour for dinner, he might remain in the 
office if he chose until Uripem had terminated 
his conference with a client. He had accepted 
his ofl'er. 

While seated there, he had heord a somewhat 
loud conyersation on the other side of the closed 
door leading to Gripem' s prirate room, to which 
he had at fint paid no attention. 

Then he heard the name of Ellen. 

In the tones which replied, although he only 
Tagoely caught the words, he recognized the Toice 
of Hugh Ramsey. 

What marvel is there that theyoung man, with> 
out pausing to discuss the propnety of his doing 
so, drew nearer the door, and Gstened? He could 
not catch every word. Yet he heard enouch to 
know that Hugh Ramsey was heavily in debt to 
the lawyer^heard enough to learn that the means 
of canceling the debt wbich Gripem proposed to 
him would insure Ellen's and his own misery — 
heard enough to show that Gripem could do 
nothing to win the girl's love from him — 
heard more than enough for him to piece to- 

Sther and unravel the wholA or their plot fVom 
e scattered sentences which came to his ears. 

When he heard Husrh Ramsey rise, he had left 
the office, and crossed the village to the dwelling 
of Gripem' s clerk. 

" Do not say that I have called this morning." 
he said. "But meet me when you leave the 
office this evening." 

Half a dollar insured the lad's compliance with 
his wishes. 

Then he saw Hu^h Ramsey go to the hotel, mount 
his horse, and nde off in the direction of the 
next village. 

About nve o'clock — office-hours are not so 
len^y in Tarrytown as in New York— he saw 
Gnpem's clerk, and learned from him all he 
wished to know— the time at which his principal 
proposed leaving Tarrytown. 

Tnis was suflbcient. He had gone to procure 
Ellen's consent to his plan. The girl's fear as 
well as her love had given it most readily. 

The hours had rolled on— morning, then fore- 
noon, and afterward noon had succe^ed the rest- 
less, and troubled n ght. As the hour drew nearer, 
Ellen Ramsey feared and doubted. Might not 
Harry Brisbane have deceired?— no, her Harry 
could not lie. She was sure of that. Besides, as 
he bad told her, her uncle had not returned. But 
to a^hnit her lover into the house after dark. W as 
it not — bow could she doubt her Harry? At all 
event=<, she would not. 

And so, the hours went on until ten. 

" Oh 1 Harry, you are here at last !" 

" Close the door, Ellen. He must have already 
started." 

She did so, and in ten minutes more, the sound 
of wheels was audible. 

The vehicle drove up through the shrubbefr, 
and halted at the porcn. An impatient rapping 
was heard at the door. Ellen's old nur»e, to 
whom she had told all Harry Brisbane had told 
her, heard it. The other fem'ale domestic was the 
wife of their gardener, and lived in a cottage at 
some little distance. The nurse did not leave her 
bed. Then, the knocking was repeated. 

" Answer the old rascal, Ellen r 

Uoviog toward the door, she did so. 



"Who is It!" 

" Emanuel Gripem. I have brought home vonr 
uncle. He has sustained a severe injury, jIim 
Ramsey I" 

" Open I" 

As she obeyed the whisper of her lorer, Gripem 
passed his arm round her waist, and Ellen uttered 
a sharp err. 

"Pardon me, Ellen— but " . 

" Hands otf, you scoundrel !" and before Gripem 
could lealise whose voice it was that rung upon 
his ears, a strong hand was twisted in his neck- 
cloth ; be was lifted from his feet, and in another 
instant was sprawling upon his back on the gra- 
veled approach to the doorway. 

" Listen, Lawyer Gripem 1 Although not much 
of a lawyer mvself, 1 have this morning taken 
legal advice in New York how to deal with a fel- 
low who attempts forcible abduction ot a young 
lady against ner will, by collusion witti her 
guardian. He told me either law or exposure 
would serve my turn, in her name. We do not 
intend having resort to either, unless compelled 
to do ; but shall merely borrow your wagon and 
fast-stepping horse." 

"Will you?" roared Gripem, as he saw by the 
moonlight that Ellen Pamsey was shawled and 
bonneted, as if for a journey. 

" Drive off, Dick !" 

"Not at all," said Brisbane, with a mocking 
laugh. "Dick has cast his lot with me, and 
intends driving us ofl in your wagon." 

" That will be highway robbery." 

" This is an attempt at forcible abduction.' 

"What the deuce- 
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" I leave you in its hands." 

" Curse you, Harry Brisbane!" 

"Curses, my good Mr. Gripem, are said to 
come home to roost with tho^e who utter them." 

Ellen Ramsey had entered the vehicle, and in 
another moment was on the road to become Mrs. 
Harry Brisbane, while the lawyer raised himself 
from his g^velly couch, or, as it had latterly 
been, seat, with some difficultv, and commenced 
rubbing his bruises gentlv and caressingly, as if 
he were trving to persuade himself he bad been 
suffering the tortures of the nightmare. 

When, however, the wagon and horse were 
retumea him, on the next day, he considered it 
the wisest thing he could do to hold his ton^^ 
on the mischance which had befallen his manial 
proclivities. 

As for Mr. Hugh Ramsey, he was obliged to 
swallow the leek his nephew-in-law had forced 
down his throat, in silence. This the more 
readily, as his niece, Mrs. Ellen Biiabane, insisted 
on accompanying it with some golden sauce, bv 

" \ and all bu 
radius' of five' miles of Tarry- 
town. 

" You are an angel. Ellen !" said her husband^ 
in a simulated grumbling tone. 

" In my honeymoon, dear Harry. Wait until 
I have time to develop into a lull-grown wife." 



paying his debt to Lawyer Gripem, 
oar-bills within 



The Deepest Well In the Worlds — Twenty 
miles from Berlin is situated the village of Speren- 
berg. Owing to the presence of ^typsum in the 
locality, it occurred to the Government authori- 
ties in charge of the mines to attempt to obtain a 
supply of rock salt. With this end in view the 
sinking of a shaft or well sixteen feet in diameter 
was commenced some Ave years ago. and at a 
depth of two hundred and eighty feet the salt was 
reached. The boring was continued to a further 
depth of nine hundred and sixty feet, the diameter 
of this bore beiofir reduced *to nbout thirteen 
inches. The operations were subsequently pro- 



»7» TDBM^TG THE TABLBS. 

■ocuted b7 the aid of stoun uatil i depth of foar posil, irliich Ibui exbibUa tbeenormaiuUL 

ItianWDd one hiindml und ninatr-four feci wu I of Itiree IhonMod dIdc buodrsd >od acren feal. 
Mtaioed. At this point the borins wu discoo- 1 Tbere vrere mmhanical diflicul:i» coDneetad vita 
tinuetl, the boror or bit being atiirui lh« ■■!! do- 1 the further prowcnlioD of the opetmlioDi. 
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DTAK8 OF BORNEO BXysTtHQ. 



Braki of Bonieo Birattii;. 



qiuiotad with tbe Djaks, 
la BorDBo, ftmous is be 



id« UB mora fallj le- 
I braTe riDd crnal ntoe 
d-hunlara. Haw tbe; 



from a Bns skalcb bj Temminok. 



iBg in the open plaii 



Tude kind of bridle, bat guide Iheir hones more 
by * deitroQ] vrnploymeDt of their liantinK- 

apenn. These weationa bite a double use. They 
nrt usaabj about nlteen feet long, armed U tbe 
poiaL br two little curced proogi, not unlike tbe 
tines of 1 miaiiture bojfork, eud at tbe lide, 
....... ^ ■( 

. . „. ^.. .. _ ... _. o%"de 

the lt»o, wbicb U generally -made of « tough but 
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WHAT THBY PQUND IN . THE CAJE. 



▼erj flexible yioe. This Usso, mbont twentj feet 
loDff, hu one eod tied round the hone's neck, 
and the other fbrmed into a slip-noose, which is 
supported by allowing the line to bang in the 
crotch of the spear-head, while the latter is held 
upright. 

When the hunter sterta a deer, or a lar|g;6 bird, 
ne rides after it at the utmost speed of his horse, 
manoeuvring so as to drive the game into open 
ground, free of busTies or trees. 11 he can accom- 
plish this, he speedily overtakes the hunted ani- 
mal, and, ridine at its side, casts the noose of the 
lasso over its head, by a marvelously dextrous 
use of the spear, wbicn seems like the sleigbt-of- 
hand of a modern juggler. Once noosed, the 
prey is thrown down, tmd choked into helpless- 
ness, merely by the hunter checking his horse, 
and then riding away firom it at full ^dlop. 



TXTliat they Found in the 

Oave. 

If WAS a dismal place. The sunshine seldom 
Te$iched it; and when the wind tossed the over- 
hanging branches, so that a stray beam could 
glance athwart the spot, it was sure to tremble as 
if in fear, and soon fade utterly away. 

Dark* masses of pines girded it round about 
and the ground was brown with their cones, and 
the air was rich with their ambrosia. 

The wind never came down amid the trunks of 
the trees. It would moan and shriek f^ up in 
tho top of the tapering pines, and toss the slender 
bmcfaee; but it could not ueoetrate the dense 
lower branches, which toned its wildness to a sad 
melody that teemed overflowing with tears. 

And so, half-way up the side of the mountain 
this mass of rocks slept tn the shadows of the 
pinea, and showed the dark bole which was said 
to be the opening to a vast cave. So vast, that it 
filled the wliole neait of the mountain, and went 
even beyond this under the land that lay in the 
mountain's shadow, and further, for all that waa 
known. 

Ko one had dared to penetrate beyond the dim 
Kght afforded by the narrow entrance. No one 
had dared to face the mystery that had woven 
itaelf about the cavern like a garment 

One young man, more venturous than others, 
had penetrated until a muttered noise 'like low 
growling^ and two gleaming spots that seemed 
eyes, hi^ barred the way, and sent him scurrying 
to the pine shadows. 

Other people, hunters and benTlng parties, had 
seen white, mist-like forms passing in and out, pal- 
pable, and seeming alive, until a stray gleam of 
sunshine stole into the gloom, when they inva- 
riably faded from sight 

The combined experience of former years had 
tended to fill the simple people of the neighbor- 
hood with a sort of borror of the place, and the 
children shunned it as if it were possessed of an 
evil spell. 

There came to Pine Mountain, one Summer day, 
an artist; poor, but ambitious, proud and talented. 
He hirod a room at the country inn, and spent bis 
^ days in sketching the many oeautiful rural pic- 
tures scattered about the district. Then, too, the 
peonle were new to him. Simple and honest 
with no fashion, but plenty of strong, beallhrul 
beauty, they gave him many models of natural 
grace and elegance. lie was happy and content, 
for the noisy struggle of the town did not pene- 
trate to Pine Mountain, and there was not a single 
railroad within twenty-flre miles of the place. 

July passed, and August came. The sun grew 
hot, but there was a breeze continually encircling 
the mountain, and numerous showers» gaUierea 



about its crest, broke above it in refreahipg 
tisms, and gave place to sanahine again. 

The artist was beginning to think thai he had 
found the earthly Paradise, lor be had b ee n bare 
ten weeks, and no lace that did not wear the boe 
ot health, and a happy smile, had met his eyes. 

When he closed bU garret room, which he dig- 
nified with the title ot '*my studio," he had de- 
termined to cut adrift entirely from the busy city 
ways, and so he had left no address thmt m letter 
might find him, and be did not, even order a 
paper. * 

August was nearly gone. 

*' I wUl stay," said ibe artist, ** nntU the AatmnB 
tints the leaves, perhaps until the first snowatorm 
blusters in wildneas about yonder crest." 

He was walking along a slightly-traveled road, 
which turned abruptly a short distance .ahead, and 
led to a beautiful cascade. As be reached the 
turn, be saw, coming toward him, the form of a 
woman. 

A hot flush ran over his face, for in the daintOy 
white-robed figure be recognized one of the 

Crudest and haughtiest of the city's belles. Hiss 
u Dorran'ce, an heiress in her own ri^t to 
more than a half-million. 

He, the poor artist, knew her, for he had met 
her in society, to which bis talents gave him ad- 
mission, and once bis studio had been honored by 
her presence. She had wished him to paint a 
smalt picture, and paid him well. He knew that 
she had been very kind both in manner and 
words ; but, somehow, he had thought that there 
was condescension and patronage expressed in 
the act, and it hurt him. 

Still, he loved this woman, had loved her from 
the time he first saw her. But she sboald never 
know. 

Wealthy, beautiful, proud, what would she 
think of a poor artist, whose Came and fortune 
i^ere ever so far off in the future, if he shoukl 
speak of love to her? Then he had fled from her, 
for he had beeo-invlted to ppend the Summer at 
an old schoolmate's, and was told that sbe would 
be there. He could love her, but she should not 
know; he could worship her, but it should be 
from afar offl And now she was here at Pins 
Mountain — a place he had never heard of before 
he stumbled on its beauty during a pedestrisn 
tour. He could not shun her, he could not tun 
his eyes awny from her lace, though her eyea, 
smiling, sent surges of blood pulsing hotly 
througo his veins. 

" Qood-moming, Mr. Wilde. I was told ^atan 
art{st--beg pardon, a ' paihting man ' — had taken 
up his abode at the inn, but I had no idea it was 
you. I am glad to meet you, however, for. 
although I ran away from the fashionable woria 
and its memories, to have a test, I know that yon 
are too much a lover of nature to recall the past 
here." 

He bowed, and taking the small hand extended 
to him, said : 

*' I, too, have run away fh>m the old life, and it 
shall not be by me recalled. But I thought yoa 
were at the seaside, and* you must pardon me for 
expressing wonder at seeing you at Pine Moun- 
tain, a place I thought unknown." 

She laughed gsyly, and with that laugh there 
dropped from her, in his imagination, the old 
fashionable image of the city, and she was true 
and beautiful indeed. 

"Oh I my mother's childhood home was down 
in Sunshine Valley, and the old place is mine now, 
and I oft«n oome ne«^." 

*< Do you mean the old stone house f 

"Yes." 

" I have been tiiere." 

And be took from bia portfolio s pencil-sketch, 
and handed it to her. 
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" UoMT true ! Some time» )ir, Wilde, jou miut i 
paint this for me/' 

He bowed. Then sbe returned the sketeh, mod 
said: 



<!' 



Were you goiog to the fall V* 
*-Ye8." 

'* Shall I disturb jour sketohing if laocompany 
you?" 

"Oh, no I I am fi^oing to see how a sketoh 
made with the beams of Luna for light compares 
with the actual illuminated by Sol's refWlgence." 
They were walking down the road with all the 
constraint of fashionable life eone. aod he coold 
not but wonder it it were true. She, the proud 
belle of the citr, conversing as f^i^eelr with him as 
if he were an old laoiiliar friend ! why, she was 
pajing as mnch heed to his words as his craving 
spirit could desire ; and stiH, in the city, she was 
•courted by the wealtb and talelkt Of old families, 
and could have the best man of them all. 

And he ! Well, be felt that the God-power was 
'in him, the Qod-strength and cunning at bis com- 
mand : but they do not heed these tilings in the 
•city ; it is gold there, and he was a neu man. 
8he recalled him from bis reverie. 
** Have TOtt been long beret" 
" Yes ; siaee early Summer." 
** And have worked bard?" 
"You shall see." 

They were at the fall now, and he laid bis port- 
tfolio on a flai r>6ek, and, opening it, spreaa the 
•contents before her. 

** How beautiful !" as her eye caught sight of a 
fancy sketch— a beautiful form polmg away in a 
rar of light ; the background, a mass oi rocks, 
with a gloomy pit openmg in their midst. 
" The spirit of the cave," said he, smiling. 
" Have you explored it yet?" 
"No, but shall some day." 
" I always had a great desire— nay, an infatua- 
tion, to visit that cave, and"— she hesitated 
a moment, fben went on laughingly, but proudly— 
" will aslc you to be my knight in the expedition, 
providing my womanish fears and superstitions 
will not be burdensome to you." 

" I shall be bappy to have vou as a companion 
when I explore the cave, ana am wilting to bear 
the burden of your fears." 
She laughed gayly. 

"But you do not know how foolish I am in 
some things. Why, I verily expect to meet un« 
told horrors in that cave, and beauties snrpassiug 
description." 

Could this be the proud Miss Dorrance ? or was 
it all a dream? 

" You laueh at me. but who knows what we 
may find in the cave ?*' 

" True, I only hope that I can make a sketch 
or so as a memento oi the visit." 

" I hope you may, and shall claim so much of 
vonr time as will suffice to give me a little remem- 
brancer." 

"I agree." 

Then their talk wandered among the scenes and 
people in the sketches, aud he found that she was 
as conversant with both as an old settler could 
be, and the wants and whims of the poorest were 
familiar to her even aft those of an old acquaint- 
ance would be, 

"You seem to know all of these ]>eople?" 

"Why, yes. I believe that I am niece— in heaH 
if not in blood ties— to half the district, and 
cousin to the remainder." 

"And you like it?" 

" Yes. If 8 so restful to feel that vou can be 
your true self here, and not be bound to do and 
say what your soul belies. Ah ! Mr. Wilde, you 
artists don't know what the slaves of fashion and 
wealth have to suffer." 



"Whv do you remain a subject? Why not 
shake ofif the yoke?" 

"Because much good and 'much pleasure is 
there, as in oil ways of life. Because habits 
formed in youth cling to me, atd bind me to the 
old-time associations." 

It was high noon now, and so thev walked back 
along the shady road to the head of Sunshine 
Valley, ■ 

** Yott must call and sec me often, as an old 
friend should," she said at parting, and the words 
were to him a command. . 

Days glided into weeks, and September fhiita 
were come aod gone, ana October had laid its 
variesrated brush on the trees of the mountain^ 
and still the visitors fVom the city remained. 

They were together every day, and the wise 
ones shook their heads, and said, " It is a 
Boatcb." 

Yet, no word of love had passed between them, 
not even the pressure of a hand. 

But he loved her, how deeply only God could 
tdl. He knew it, and felt that he had no other 
claim 'save that he, a man. loved her, a woman : 
bot he knew that the fasnionable world would 
call him a fortune-hunter, and pour their pity out 
for her. 

He loved her, and felt that he should always 
love her, and yet. could he honurably (e^ Uer of 
this lore, simply because she gave him her friend- 
ship? It was nothmg more, ne was sure of that, 
at least in his own judgment. Ko ; but he could 
not leave her presence. 

" The separation will come soon enough," he 
said. *'Here she Is mine, and I will enjoy her. 
When she goes back to the city, then I will lose 
her, BO I will arink of the pleasure while I can, 
and let the future bring what it may." 

And he did. He pot afar off (be thought of 
separation, and basked in the glory of her prea- 
ence, loving her silently. 
Then the trial came. 

"I must go to the city soon," said she ono 
evening, " and we have not seen the cave." 

He started, the color paled out of his face, and 
then rushed over it doubly deep. 

"I— I did not think you would go so soon." 
Then, recovering himself: "We can go to-mor- 
row. I have torches ready, and a lunch is soon 
prepared." 

He thought he had hid his secret, but woman's 
eves are acute to discern that which iBtece&ts 
tnem, and she was watching him. 
" We will go to-morrow, then," ehe said, softly* 
" Do you wish any attendants ordered? 
"No ;' did I not engage you for my knight?" 
He bowed, and then rising, said : 
" I will call for you early, if you like." 
" As earlv as vou wish. 
"Good-night.-* 
"Gocd^night." 

And she held out her hand. He took it, held it 
hesitatingly a moment, then dropped it, and turned 
away, 

Stie watched him with a curious Tight iti her 
eyes, and then, as the darkness hid hit retreating 
form, murmured : 
" Mow cold and proud!*' 
The morrow dawned. It was a glorious day» 
with sunlight seekine out every dark corner to 
glorify it. The birds noppcd about as briskly as 
if it were Spring, and the water of the brooks 
danced and sparkled as merrily as if no Winter 
was at hand to chill them. 

Just as the sun had succeeded in fully dispelling 
the light mist that had gathered in the low valleys, 
and was sending his beams rolling over and down 
from the parti-colored leaves in perfect cascades 
of liieht, Robcn Wilde stopped at the door of the 
old atone house. 



WHAT THBT raUKD IM TBB CiVK. 



Hid DnnuM looii joiotd bim. 

" An Ton all prepuvdF" saidabe. 

"Yes. 1 wt]iDi op to tbe cava, Mid left tbe 
torcbas and a wrap there, ao ihu I migbt be free 
to auiit Ton in the aacant of Ilia maDDtaUi." 

•• ran were kind." 

And tben theraurted OD a Dam)* path that lad 
from yansblne vallej up Iba norlh apnr of nna 
Monntain. The aoene wu 1 Une ooe, but tbaj 
bad lueu it orten befDre. and hurried on to tha 
pine gTOTa that shadaved the rocka at ibe montb 



le from a bundle of l< 



.1 bj a belt aeroaa bia 



"Paradiaa Loat." It iraa a boaTil; bound Tolome, 
dtacolored, but not illaelbl^ and ahowed the aifna 
of mnch tsading. On 5m flj-W, a faded inaerip- 
lioD Hid : "Jonathan Crowdes, a. D. ITCO. Pine 
Uoantain, inO. fUiu AehiUt." 

"Thero bare beap other (iaitora barv," aaid 
Wilda, " and oaa i^i ira to bare loal hia ooat." 

" Perhtpa be was luil. Ob, Ur. Wilds, what if 

"1 do not think Ihara ia autbt to feair; boL 
Miga Dorranae, Ood ia iritfa Ibe toat aa wall u wilb 
Lbe found." 

She bad been fearfol, but tbe feeling waa goa* 

"Trae; and if jonrakalob ia dona, wawUl go 
Tbej weot on, and eaob Hep tbe war etcv 

'"%''■ 



I will carry iheae." 

He demnrred at Srat, bat ahe laid bar bandi on 
Ibem, and quietly, bat flnaly, pcraUtad in taking 
diem. Then be lit the lorcb, and, oloaely iaUawed 
by her, atepped Into the care. 

Tbe torah threw a flanng lisht tar into the 
ahadowa, and ita slara dialurbea Bome bat* and 



ra,1it 

The added light abowed aereral paiaaEea lead- 
ing on to deep shade, and also abowed Ibem that 
the apartment ttiay were in waa beautiful ~"'' 
□atural columna of a dark, glossy atone. 

They entered the larger pasaaRe, and wen. __. 
Tbe sileoce around tb cm was eo powerful, it stilled 
their inctinatlon to talk, and tbe fen words they 
uttered were spoken in a whisper. Eventhil ' — 
noise seemed to smite the itillneas as a blow, 
ila echo rolled away along lbe passage, and grew 



le they bad left, and founifthat the paaaaaa Ibey 
A followed was one Of a aeries of paiaUel oal 

in IhoH beautiful 



oUowed 
leta all starling from 

The second cbamb< 
and strange formations that s™m the work o 
cunDJDg bands. Stalagmitea aroid from the Sooi 
and formed psrtitions and cotumned aislea. whila 
stalactites corered the roor and formed domes 
fretted with a network of glittering 

For a while they licsered bere, aud Wilde pro- 



dnoed his aketchmi; materials, and made rcpre. 
aentatioDS of the diferent formatiooa. A water- 
fall, or, ratber, what aeemed like a wvlarjall, 
tumbline down from a 0117 crowned by frosted 
trees, pleased them exceedingly, and thia he caie- 
fuUy penciled aa her memento. 

Whilst be waa at work, sbe took a torch, and 
wandered tbrougb tbe chamber. Coming to what 
seemed a ohair, sbe saw a garment of aome nalnr* 

Bee 01^ of surprise bronght him to bar ridi 
and he picked up the cause of il. It waa rotte 
with age, and parted with Ita own weight. At 
portion fell, he fancied that he heard a thud, aa 
something bear; bad struck the Soor, and mi 
ning his loot oxer the maas. felt a square objeot. 
Pioklng it np, he found It to be a copy of Milun'r 






Sketchea ware mada^ and aoboee 
lowD the long paaaagea, or op, to i 
be msia of the man; domea. 

Torch after torch waa lit and flickerHl Ont, Bad 
itiil they went on. Tbe luncb-baaketwaaopened, 
ind emptied. 

" Let Ds ml it with fragmenla," aaid ^a. 

And be broke off some of the parti-calorad 
ilnne, and pnl It in the placa of Uw loail. 



.ar of Uctobei 
tdbert Wilde 



plor> , 
tie sat down, and on a square of aketshinc- 

Sper wrcte; ''By thia know that, an tb« Mu 
_ ; of October, 18T0, Uias Lou DoltaBO* aad 
risited this care of tt>a OaniL" 
paper in a ODnapicnona nlcln. 



started back with a wild err. 
Uftr 

"What is It f" 

With trembling band, be pointed to the lait 

She sank down sobbing. 

"Fooll fooll" laid he, bitterly, "to let ym 
follotr me into thia danger I" He kneir that no 
time was to be lost, and, in buiried words, be 
oontinned; "Uias Uorranoe, if we woold sne 
ourselves, we must quiokly retraoa our way; 
but we hBTe been hours coming here, and our 
loroh will not last one. Let us hope that tba Q«d 
of the lost will be With u*, sod b? to find tbe 
entrance." 

She stood up. 

"Tou are my knight, and I follow yoii," *bs 
■aid, biWTelj, 'brnshing away her Uara. He 
turned, and hurried on, as be thongbt, back Ibe 
way they had come ; bntbe had taken a aide ont- 
let that led oETal right angles from bia flnt path. 
She followed biaTely, and hope waa coming 

tion ^ horror, he dropped his torch. Aa it wis 
Sickcrlng out, sbe seiaed it, and held it aloft. 

Its light fell on a ghaaUy ugbt. 

Leaning against the face of tbe wall was a 
skeleton. Shreds of clothes fell about the while 
bones, and ■ solitary look of bair olnng to a 
cavity ia tbe skuU. 

As the liaht fell full on it, somethiBg Uka paper 
showed benre«n tbe fleahisas fingara. 

He picked it up. 

It was a letter, on lb* bank of wbiob waa acrib- 
bled, in an irregular band : 

"I, Jonathan Crowden, having tongfat to ei- 

ore Rne Mountain Cave, loal my way, and, ei- 
lion, am dying In ita eIoob. 
I, my darlmgrfarawairall of 



Farewell. Usr 
October, l7I0. 



and a deeper horror spread 



WHAT TBEY FOUND IN THE CAVE. 
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together by a gold cbaio. Picking them np, the 
locket opened, and showed a fair and beautiful 
woman' a face, with the word ** Mary ** below it. 

** Hia \ojtf she whispered. 

It recalled him to himself. 

" We most harry, and, oh, Ood I we haTc taken 
the wrong way !'* 

She did not sob now, bat a deep light that he 
failed to see came in her eyes, i^id she said : 

" We are not alone like he was, and there ia 
hope left;" 

Ai she said this, the torch splattered a second, 
and, with a groan, he sank down beside her in 
deepest gloom. 

For a moment there was silence between them, 
then she said, calmly : 

*' Mr. Wilde, tbere is no canse for ntter despair, 
iathmr 

" I have no hope." 

** Well," and tne old dear, prond tones came 
back to her Toice, *'we will die together, if it 
come to that" 

'* I care not for myself," said he, " but you." 

Then he arose, and groped about His hand 
touched her. 

"Let us make one more effbrt," said he. 
"Take my hand, Miss Dorrance, and I will keep 
close to the face of the rock. We may be able to 
find an outlet" 

Her warm, small hand grasped his. and pressed 
it firmly. Then he groped on. They came to 
turnings and windings* to large chambers and 
narrow passages, and oft were forced to turn back 
by an impassable stone barrier. Still, not a glim- 
mer of light met their eyes. 

Yeif ther groped on, slowly now, for they^were 
weary, ana suffering from hnnger and thirst 

At last she paused, and said : 

" I must rest" 

Then she sank down on the rocky floor. 

He stood close to her— so close that he could 
hear her labored breathing, and the thought that 
she would die thus, maddened him. 

"I will carry you. You shall not perish 
here I" he sud, savagely. 

"No," she said: "save yourself if you can." 

"I— a man do this f Never 1" 

And he took her in his arms, and staggered on. 

He was weak, and had to stop. Then tne strong 
man broke dovm, and he sobbed bitterly. He 
loved her, and she must die here I WelL he would 
die with her, and now. when she would Know that 
no sordid motive rulea his love, he could teU her 
of it. She would know that lOve and not wealth 
was what he sought, for death was around them, 
and in death there is no use for wealth. Then his 
love came up in quick, hot words, and would not 
be staid. 

" Miss Dorrance, you will know that my love is 
true and pure, if I tell it to you here, with Death's 
shadow hovering over us. Since I first met you, 
I have loved you ; I have fled from you ; I have 
fought by every means to stay this love, and I 
could not I had thought never to have told you 
this, but I tell it to vou now, thinking that it may 
cheer you; as one little word of love firom you, 
would me. Now, you know that I love you; 
what is my love worth to you t" 

Her words were low, as she answered : 

" I have known that you hare loved me for a 
lonff^ long time ; and your love is ul to me." 

He stooped, took her in bis arms, and pressed 
sit hot lips on her brow. 

"My darling." 

That was all he said. 

Her arms clung to him ; her lips pressed their 
warmth to his— she was his— and death could 
»ome now, for his love was triumphant 

Thus they remained, the pain and jov that they 
felt keeping them silent; and as this silence grew 



deeper about them, a sound in the distance 

Stbered force, and fell on their ears. It was like 
e mnrmur of water, as it flows over rocks. 

He broke the silence. 

" Do you hear anything?" 

" Yea, a soand like running water." 

" It comes lW>m the rig|bt. Surely it muat have 
an outlet Let us find it and we are safe." 

He took her arm, ana they groped on toward 
the place whrnre the souad came from. 

At Isat they found it; a stream of -vrater they 
had not met j and so the place was new to them. 
He thrust his hand into the water, and felt the 
rush strike the back of it 

" It runs down to the left," said he; "we must 
follow the flow." 

They refreshed themselves with a draught of 
the water, and then went on. It gava them new 
strength and new hoj^e. and they advanced quickly. 
At laat, a dim vaporian substunce seemed to arise 
before them. 

Joy, joy ; it was light A few more steps, and, 
turmng a juttinsr rock, they saw the gleam of a 
star, and the wavine branches of a tree. 

A moment, and tne free air of the outer world 
met them. Then the passsire grew narrow, and 
the water flooded it. They did not heed this, but 
pressed on, and a few steps brought them to the 
entrance— a cleft in the rock, hid by some bushes, 
through which the stream tnokled. 

They scrambled out of these, and below them 
lay the fields of Sunshine Valley, with the deolin- 
iuff moon bathing them in a sott, misty light 

For a little while they stood, hand in hand, 
looking op to the sky ; then they turned towaro 
each other. 

He was pale, for his excitement and love had 
worked up his nervoua nature to an extreme ten- 
sion^ut she was radiant and beantifViL 

" We are out of the horror," said he, hurriedly. 

" Yes, dear, and even now the glory is coming 
to us." 

As she spoke, she pointed to the blush of the 
morning, wnicb was tinging the horison in the 
east 

But he did not heed it ; he beard only that one 
word, <<Mf*. and his soul was full of ioy and peace. 

He put nis strong arm around her, and drew 
her to him, looking into her eyea with strange 
veaming looks ; then he bent his face to hers, and 
kissed her. 

" Shall we go home now, darling f" 

And thev passed down the mountain-side to the 
old stone noose in the valley. 

When he left Lou Dorrance, Robert Wilde felt 
like a king in the sweet realm of love. As he had 
not spoken of the ditference in their wealth, so 
she did not— did not even think of it She knew 
he loved her, and that he was a brave and earnest 
man ; and that was enough for her. As for him, 
the fashion that had seemed to be part of her was 
gone, and in its place was truth and love; and 
she was a noble and beautiful woman— the best of 
all God's good works. 

On the morrow they read the letter found in 
the cave. It was full of love, and had come from 
far-off England to the cave of Pine Mountain. 

But who was Jonathan Urowden ? There waa 
a storv told of a young minister who had come to 
Pine Mountain years ago, and staid a few weeks. 
Then he had gone away, and never more been 
seen. His name waa forgotten, and where he 
came from, unknown. This was all ; but it was 
enough to tell Robert Wilde that the young miais- 
ter was Jonathan Crowden, whose skeleton had 
found a tomb in the heart of Pine Mountain. 

He never forgot the scene in the cave, nor the 
lust sentence otthe letter : 

" The violets are in bloom now, and the birds 
are singing, darling; but I am vei^ wavy wait- 
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log, ttQd I long for tbee so much I Will jou come 
80on~^Ten before the yiolets bloom again t — to 
gladden the heart of thine own Hast." 

He bad never gladdened ber earth-life with his 
coming ; but he misht have met ber at the gate- 
way o? heaven, and welcomed her to the love 
eternal, that Hope sa^s awaita us all. 

There was wonder and much talk in the circle 
in which she moved, when it was known that tt.e 
fashionable and rich Miss Lou Dorrance was be- 
trothed to the poor artiiit, Robert Wilde. 

Before this, Faabion had been niggard, indeed, 
in noticing the talent shown in this artist s work ; 
but then he had been poor, now there was a near 
prospect of his bein^ wealthy ; and Fashion sud- 
denly discorered that he was talented, and show* 
ered attentions and orders upon him with perfect 
abandon. 

But Robert Wilde knew what it meant, and 
valued it at its true worth. Secure in the love of 
a noble woman» he could laugh at this homage 
paid to her wealth. 

They were married at Christmas, and, instead 
of traveling abroad, passed their honeymoon at 
Sunshine valley. Tne crest of Pine 'Mountain 
still showed its dark crown of trees ; but a ooro- 
net of snow glittered below these, and threw their 
dark color out boldly. 

Under the direction of Robert Wilde a search- 
ing-party discovered and removed the skeleton, 
and gave it sepulture in the quiet churchyard in 
the valley; and now the ancient people gather 
about the monument that rises above the ^rave, 
and shake their heads, and whisper mystenously, 
as they read the name on it — the name of Jona- 
than Crowden. 

At the old stone house in the valley, every Sum- 
mer can be seen the artist and his beautiful wife, 
trusting and helping each other— he, growing 
lamous through the talent God gave him; she, 
growing more lovely through the happiness that 
bis love gives— a happiness whose sweete.^t jov 
came to them in the midst of horror, and whicb 
was bom of the love they found in the cave. 



The Seal XUng. 

Little Amy Willis was very happy. 

And tall, sinewy Auguste Laporte was wildly, 
enthusiastically happy. You see, these two loved 
each other. 

Only three years ago. Amy had come into this 
family o( good French people, as a governess. 
She nad come from a broken home, and much 
sorrow. Her father had been n prince amoni; 
merchants, but failing, killed himself through 
sheer despair. Her mother had died soon after ; 
so graceful, ^^U, pretty little Amy was a home- 
less orphan. 

Protection was offered her by an uncle; but 
he was purse-proud, and Amy had always been a 
stupidly independent little body. Again proteo- 
tioD was otlered, by a man twenty years iier 
senior, who owned munv bouses and horses; but 
Amy. protostinz she did not lore him, said No. 

Will it be believed? people blamed ber very 
much, especially her relatives, for refusing such 
a match. Only on^ sensible womai^ commended 
her. 

** I know a family," said the latter, '* who are 
looking about for a governess. Now^ to be a 

governess in that house, is quite equivalent to 
eing a daughter. The people' are old, and have 
only one son, and two ornnan grand-children, a 
little girl and a boy. They are the sweetest 
ereatures I ever saw— docile and aflecCionate, as 
•Dly Frenoh ohUdren can be.'' 



"Give me their residence," said Amj. riBDg. 
" The children are orphans, that is enough f* **^ 
she dashed two tears from her clear grmj 
** I know I shall suit them. I have a pre 
ment that I shall find a home, not only in 
house, but in their hearts." 

Such a curious, old-fashioned hoaae as 
was directed to ! Full of quaint alcoTes, diib 
comers, unexpected turnings, and old-fashioned 
furniture. The pi^Iors were covered with lloea; 
but the rich paintngs on the wall, the elaborate 
carving, the faultless statues, all exereised a 
soothing and refining influence over the pif s 
heart. And when the old couple came in. ooth 
together^ like two fond children. Amy felt tbc 
tears filhng ber eyes— they were so bandaoiae, eo 
gracefol, so venerable. 

And they liked Amy. SUe played a little Isr 
them on the Grand piano ; /Uie even sanfc, so w^ 
disposed was she to please them. Tbej talked 
witn her in their own language, and were both 
surprised and delighted M her proficiency. Then 
they showed her the portraits of the children's 
deud parents, exquisitely painted on ivorr ; and 
finally led her up-stairs. to a j^jeat, cheerfal room, 
paneled in French oak, with the sun shiaiK 
through many windows^ and there were the cb£ 
dren— little Marie playing with a fine red ball, 
and Robert biding in evident confusion a ti»y 
violin behind him. 

Amy fell in love with the children, jast as she 
had with the sweet-faced grandpanuits. Little 
Marie evinced her liking at once by laking Amj's 
hand caressingly in^ her tiny pink fin^rs, and 
Robert, whose magnificent eyes had won for bio 
an enthusiastic aamirer in Amy, crept np, and 
inquired, confidentially, if she liked masic 

" Yes, I like music of all kinds," said Amy: 
** and I have even learned to play on the violin. 

Then the child looked up at her, as if she were 
some divinity, for the little soul was full of music 

In less than a week. Amy took up her abode 
with the Lnportes, and no formalities ensued. 
They never once locked her into her place. Everj 
day she rode with them and the little ones in tbie 
roomy carriage ; she always took her nnesis with 
the family ; they became very fond of ber, and 
she of them. 

One day little Marie come in, beaming with 
delight. 

"C)ur dear, dear Uncle Auguste is comiog 
home to-day," she said. 

" Indeed ; and is he an old mant" aaked Amy, 
quietly. 

'* Ot), yes; but. then, he is so very nice, if be m 
tall, and wears a beard. Grandma says Kobert if 
his exact image." 

*' And is his beard white?" 

" Oh, dear, no; it is almost red, like that," and 
she pointed to a picture on the wall. 

Aiuy shuddered ; she did not like red fasir. 
" Old. and a red beard," she xeflectod to heraslf. 
" Well, but he must bf good,.and a gentleman, or 
he could not be their son." 

At dinner, a very handsome young man, with 
tawny beard and mustache, with biU of gcMea 
light eleaming over both, was introduced To ber 
as-" Our ^on Auguste." 

Amy blushed crimson, not at eight of bim. 
exactly, but thinking of the man she bad pietsred 
to herself. ^ The blush became her— she looked 
like a beautiful rose. Of course, Auguste aotioed 
the blush, and made a mental note toat Amy wai 
beautiful, though he was not surprised at that, 
having listened to a list of her perfectaons from 
both children and gjrandparents. 

Amy had lived with the Laportes a year, when • 
fearful trouble overtook tbem— both besotitvl 
children died within a week of eaeh other. 

It was Amy who shrouded their little form% 
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and made wt^atbs and crosses of purest flovrers 
with which to deck their caskets; U was Amy 
Who» wUh nmie caresses, strove to console the 
beresTed graodpareots ; while it seemed to her as 
If her heurt'inust break, for had she not lost all 
that made )if e beautiful— her pupils and her home ? 
One^moming she had been listlessly packing 
her boxei, when a maid brought a summons from 
l(ra. Laporte. She found the old lady seated at a 
small taofe, the miniatures of the children oj[>en 
before her. At her side sat her white-haired 
husband. 

'* Be seated. Amy," said Mrs. Laporte, who had 
always heretofore called her Miss Willis. 
Amv'i heart gave a great bound. 
** Fifine tells me you are packing your boxes." 
Amy, usually so self-possessed, burst into tears. 
" My child, were you going to leave us f* 
Amy dried her eyes. 

"I must earn my living," she said, her voice 
trembling. 

** And you shall ; but you must stay with us. 
Our aneels lOved you. To see your sweet face 
round the house, keeps us fh>m despair. We sa^- 
to each oilier : * Amy is with the children : she is 
hearing little Robert play " Marlborougn " and 
teaching dear little Marie to embroider.' No, no, 
we cannot part with you ; .then the house would 
seem dreary, indeed ; now you reflect, as it were, 
the faces, the smiles of our two idols. Stay wHh 
us, if, indeed, the company of two old people will 

not seem dismal to your youth " 

Amy interrupted her with loving protestaUons. 
They were the dearest and best beings she knew ; 
it was happiness to serve Ihem ; it was like death 
to thii^ of seeking another home. So it was 
settled that she should stay. As to services, if 
she would read to them occasionally, or play and 
sing" and accompany them in their rides^ it was 
all they expected, and the salary would still go on. 
Amycoiud not say No. She loyed these people, 
who seemed to take the place of her parents, and 
was nevdr happier than when contributing to their 
happiness. 

Augusts was traveling, but the fond old pair 
kept him in continual remembrance. Sometimes 
came little packets, filled with presents for pkre 
and m^e. Once an' exquisite little picture was 
sent to Amy herself, giving her inexpressible 
deRght. 

'When the Summer eame round again, she went 
often to the resting-places of the two sw«^ chil- 
dren to place flowers on their little graves ; and 
then, when Auguste returned, he surprised her. 
Looking up at the sound of a foot;i|ep, Amy 
uttered a glad cry, and then drew back, ner face 
suSiised with crimson* 

** I Wished to see you, and they tent me here," 
he said, softly, as he held her hand. "Sweet 
Amy. in the presence, it may be, of our two 
•Dgels, I tell you that I love you ; that, from the 
^rst moment 1 saw you, 1 have lored you ; that I 
want you to be my wife." 

Amy stood silently, .quite unable to speak, almost 
overcome with the emotions that crowded upou 
her heart. Love ! she knew now that she nad 
worshiped him; th«t, every hour of the day,, 
every moment, indeed, that thrilling, overpower- 
ing conscio|t&ness had been present witn her, 
though unacknowledged by herself. 

The tall, broad-shouldered man stanAuig there 

seemed in her eves a very god.* Love mm ! how 

Qould he stoop to love so smalL 30 lonesome, so 

^ inslgniflcaqt a dreature as she felt herself to be in 

' that supreme moment! 

** You don't Bpeak, Amy.'* 

The low voice tbrilled her. 

"What can I say?'' 
^'*-Say that you love me, ehUd; that is all I 
ask." 



Sba glanced up^ and the next moment his riffht 
arm enfolded her, and her face was bidden on his 
shoulder. 

The old folks wwe delighted when they beard 
the news, and colled her » the sweetest of pet 
names. From that momeni sba waa looked upon 
as a daughter. 

Jlnd now the world was very beautiful to Amy. 
Sunshine and shadow, clouds and blue sky, all 
had a significant loveliness of their own. The 
marriage was to take place in six months, and 
happy Amy was very busy upon the bridal 6utfit. 
"What a gloomy ring!" she exclaimed, one 
day, as she turned a large seal-ring upon Au- 
gusta's little finger. 

"It is of some value, nevertiieless," he re- 
sponded, and his brow clouded aligbtly as he 
looked at it 

"How eoriously it it shaped! I never saw a 
stone so black !" 

"Purple, my AmV— see!" and he turned ft to 
the light 

"On, yes, purple! but One would never think 
it->it looks a dead black." 

Auguste was silent and thoughtfuL After a 
little while he aroie, and slowly left the room. 
Amy gazed alter him, wondering at his mood- 
wondering why he had not kissed her. For seve- 
ral days, although his manner toward her was 
even more tender than before, he seemed lost in 
thought, and otten fell into reveries. One morn- 
ing helmet her before breakfast, equipped for 
travel. 

" Say to my parents that I fun to be gone only 
for a short time— two weeks at the furttiest," he 
said, taking her hand. . ■ ^ 

" But where are yon going, and why in this 
secret manner? Dear Auguste, why are you so 
changed — so ^lent?" 

"K is a matter that' I cannot tell you now. 
Make my adieus to my mother and father, and 
merely say that I am gone on business." 

"And would you have gone withoni seeing 
me ?" asked Amy, grievingly. 

" I wrote you, love — ^you will find the billet in 
the book we are reading together! And, now, no 
more questions, my darling ! Trust me P' 

He kissed her passionately, and was gone. 
. "What can it be?" murmured the girl, tears 
fining her eyes. " Wby has he gone, and what 
has troubled him so many days? Oh, what mis- 
fortune can be impending? My dreams are fright- 
ful, and Gi;^tava 13 changed !" 

All that dav she moved around listlessly. The 
evening passed more pleasantly. She sanjic Gus- 
tave's songs, and amused the two old people with 
her merry chat, beguiling them to sit up much 
bevond their acoustotned nour. 

^* We must see to the fastenings," said old Mr. 
Laporte. "Gnsuve hits ta)lien such care of us, 
that we are growing ciLreless. Come, daughter— 
go ov^ this floor with me; the serfaAtil w^ see 
to the rooms below." 

He went round, Amy fbllowit^ whiU he tested 
the doors and windows. The girl could not have 
told why. but she shrank at the opeDins of every 
door, and it troubled her to see tb% sbM&ws. She 
had never thought of such thin^ Wore, and was 
thankful When she had received Che good-night 
kiss, and retired to her reiom at the end of the 
sume passage that led to^e bedchamber of Mr. 
and Mrs. Laporte. There she sat down by the 
wiiidow, and unfastened the heavy coils o'r her 
httur, dreamily looking out, and thinking^rer the 
even^ of the day. 

Suddenly, just after the city clocks had simck 
tbe hour of twelve, a strange, muffled souttd 
reached her ear, which made tne blood curdle in 
hqr veins, Leaning forwipd* *be l^tened intently. 
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. that the sum of len tbaauiid dolUn lud id hii 
cub-box at the head of hia bed. 

The moan ehone bnghtlf. At that Tnoment tbe 
door of Mr. Ltporte's loom irag dubed violentl; 
open, and the moonbeama terealed— 4hat fate to 
herbiirmaddcDed eeDiei? WherewaalliBtlBiTii; 
beard — where that apleadid figure, now lilbe to 
the borry of departure r 

" Ut Qod, AagaBte, what are 7011 dolog bare !" 
■be oned, white with terror. 

"Silence!" <raa the hoarae raplji bnt he did 
not atop— aeemed to ref^ard her no further, but 



. . — d iatt come, aick with h 
beard moana. 

"Father! motberi" ibec 
penadf 



iedj "wbathaibap- 



With tremblins flncrera ihe tamed on the ict». 

Dreadful aiKhll The two old people were 
(tagged, while blood itaiaed the inow^ coanter- 
pane! 

Amj flew up-staira, and alarmed the aerrants ; 
preaeatlj the whole houie was id commotion. 
The foaa were taken out, tOe KrTanta eent lo io- 
■pect the bouae, and i.mj and Ihe Laportea lett 

"Where an you burtf Shall we leod for a 
doclorf Oh, thie fearful oiEfat!" sobbed Amj. 

" We were onir gagged, aaid the old man, as 
Boon aa be conld reoover tbe uae of bii tODgue. 
" ' itmggUd, and wrenched the fleah off with Ihia 



here !■ (he ring ; bj 
and bring bim to juatlc 



m the band of the miaerabli 
blood. He made oS with 
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Amy nre one cry, as she saw the ring— a cry i 
that tola the aoguisb of her soul— it was Auguste's 
seal ring. 

*'0h, father!" she sobbed, her face buried in 
thepillow; '* father 1 father!" 

There was not a sound, not a word spoken. 
Both parents knew that ring. 

*'Amy/' said the old man, faintly, some mo- 
ments after. ^ 

She looked up. 

** Absolute silence ! Do you understand V 

She bowed her head in the pillow azain. The 
faces of that old couple — ^it terrified ber to see 
the agony in them I 

"Absolute silence!" The words rang in her 
brain. And he she had so iored — loTed madly 
yet — was what ? She dared 'not whisper to her- 
self. 

We pass over the period of Auguste*! absence. 
It was a sad. sad household. The old folks 
■earned aged by ten years, and seldom spoke or 
smiled in their trouble. They were literally bowed 
down with grief.' 

No one looked for it, but Angnste oame home. 
Amy fled from his presence ; his father and mo- 
ther shuddered at his frank voice, his caresses. 

'*What has happened — what has altered you 
so ?" be asked, " Where is Amy V 

It was only from the tongues of the servants 
that he heard what they knew of the robbery. 
Then he sent for Amy, and the girl, more wretched 
than she could tell, came slowly down-stairs, the 
ghost of her former self. 

'*AmyI you, too, so altered!" he said, as be 
seized her cold band with all the patdonate ardor 
of a lover. *' Tell me the reason of this strange 
welcome— what am I to think ?" 

VAuguste," said Amy, lilting her tearful eyes, 
"somebody whom wo know — somebody whom 
we love, came to this house on the night of vour 
departure, and took ten thousand dollars from 
your father's strong-box," 

** So I heard. But, good heavens ! ifhy not set 
detectives on the watch I Stop I you said some- 
body you knew ! My God I can it be possible I 
Somebody you knew, Amy ?" 

"Yes. Oh, Augustel" And with a wild cry 
she recoiled, for she perceived the absence of the 
ring. 

" Great heaven, are you all mad 1" he asked. 

** The ring, Auguste— where is the seal ring?" 

He looked at bis little finger, then at her, mur- 
muring : 

"The ring!" 

"Oh. AugustA, ther have got it op-stairs! 
Don't let them know I told you ; they wrenched 
4^ from the robber's hand." 

He turned pale; then he drew the unwilling 
Amy toward him, 

"Can it be possible," he murmured, "that 
you— suspect— no, no ; it is too horrible ! Listen, 
Amy : I can unravel this mystery— I see it all ! 1 
have a cousin, whose name is never mentioned. 
He has disgraced us. His face is fatally like 
mine— we have been taken each for the other. 1 
am sorry to sav. That ring was his. .On tne 
payment of a debt, he was to claim it again. The 
morning I left you, I went by appointment to 
meet him. He paid me the amount of his indebt- 
edness — I gave him the ring." 

Amy uttered a little scream, and clung to his 
band. 

" The rillain repaid me well. It was to get him 
out of disgrace that I left home; no one knew of 
it — not even my parents. It was enough that his 
conduct in his own country had exiled us. And 
yot«. Amy — you to believe—^ — " 

" Oh, forgive me^ Auguste I How could I 
know ? Even your parents were sure it most be 
jouy and so have been silent,''' 
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" Ten thousand hells !" cried Aiunute, andefr 
bis breath. " Come with me — I mun tell them ; 
and as for that scoundrel— no oae shall « screen 
him now! 

It transpired afterward that the guilty cousin 
had an accomplice in the children's nurse, who 
still lived at the house, though servinsr in another 
capacity. She had learned that Mr. Laporte bad 
received the money, and communicated the know- 
ledge to Mm. 

Toe matter was hushed up; but the mooej, 
through the ellbrts of the detectives, was recoT- 
ered. 

As for Auguste and Amy, their marriage took 
place long be. ore the six months bad expired. 



Sunday MComing in CHiggisberg', 

XVemr Bemey Switserlmnd* 

GnooxsBsso is a mountain hamlet in the Ber- 
nese Oberland, connected with that city bj tbe 
post road. It nestles at the foot of a mountain, 
called the Ghuggershom. It stands 8,500 feet 
above tbe sea, and, with its white cbjorch and 
quaint houses and stUl quainter people, ^akee a 
most attractive stopping-place. It is not far from 
Schwarzenbui^, on tbe Wnriemburg frontier. 
Modem fashions are making their inroads, and 
store clothes made in tbe sfvle prevailing f^oca 
Califbmia to the Ural Mountains vrill soon c>e the 
rule. The ol(i^er people at Guggisberg, however, 
hold fast to the ancient way. 

Our picture shows a Sunday morning Hi this 
little spot. The young man is approacnfng tbe 
utterly unpicturesque ; the girl retains some 
traces of the olden style; but the old grand- 
mother has tbe primitive costume intact. A sort 
of jacket, ti^ht, low waist, showing the chemitM) 
well above it ; and a skirt barely r^achetf^ the 
knees, strait and narrow, with a loose affair 
around, which looks lite a sash that has fallen 
from the waist. Tbe bead is covered with a 
close-fitting cap. 



WMttington and his Oat 

Thb nursery tale of the poor boy who rose to 
be a wealthy merob&nt and a Lord Mayor of 
London, chiefly through a lai^ sum of money 
obtained for him by the sale of a cat, is a proTeu 
fiction : and we have to seek some other explana- 
tion of this special wonder. Mr. Keif htley has 
well observed, there were tales of a similar nature 
current both before and at Whittington's date, in 
several other countries — in South AmericsL in 
Denmark, in Tusoanv, in Yenioe, and in Persia. 

During the Middle Ages, and, doubtless, at 
other periods, there were current a multitude of 
tales and stories belonging to no individual— 
perfectly fabulous, but which the popular mind 
was continually fixing upon persons who bad 
rendered themselves remarkable, as a manner of 
expressing tbe popular appreciation of their cha- 
racter, or explanation of the means by which they 
gained it Hence, the same story U told of dif- 
ferent persons, at difierent periods, and in different 
countnes. 

Such was the ori^n of the story of Whittinffton 
and h s Cat. Its incidents were not possible m 
Whittington's time; bn' they are exactly in 
accordance with the sentiments and state of things 
in- the reign of Elizabeth, when, as far as the 
Whittington story is concerned, it seems to have 
originated. 

According to tbe legend. Sir Richard Whit- 
tington was a poor boy in London, who, driven 
fVom a merchant's house by the 'cruelty of the 
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cook, ran off to seek bia forivae^ He ptcked np 
bit few tkinfCi^, trayeled a» far aa Holloway, 
and there sat down on a stone. While be waa 
tbei« masiofl^ l^oyr •bells begao to liog^ and it 
seemed to him that their sounds said : 



*■ Torn aoain. Wbittfaifftoa, 
Iiotd Mayor of LondoiL 
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80 back went Dick, and |^ot Into the house before 
the cook came down-stairs. He bad previously 
aent 6H* his Cat, bis onlr wjeaUh* on board one of 
Us master's ships. This Caty by ridding the 

galace of the Moorish King of rats and mice, won 
im a fortune. 

The imputed *Mow birth" of Whittington is 
more distinctly disproved ; be is shown to have 
descended from , the . Whittin^ns, who were 
owners of land in Gloucestershire, aa early as the 
reign of Edward I. 

It is e<^aHv certain that Richard Whittington 
was the son of Sir R)ebard Whittington. That 
be rose earlv to weal(h and civic honors, and was 
four times Lord Mayor- of London, is proved by 
tbe municipal records. He rebuilt a oburolil 
founded a college, and was altogether a munificent 
citizen. 

In his third mayoralty, l<19j he entertained 
Henry of Agincourt, and bis bnde, Catherine of 
France. Never before did a merchant display 
such magnificence as was then exhibited in the 
Guildhal^ whether the account of precious stones 
to reflect the light of the chandeliers, choicest 
fish, exquisite birds, delicate meats, choirs of 
beautiful females, mne-conduits, rare confections, 
and precious metals, be at all constrained, is pro- 
blematical. "Surety/' cried tbe amazed king, 
'* never had a prince such a subiect. Even the 
fires are filled with perfumes." '* If your high- 
ness," said Sir liichard, «* inhibit me not, I will 
make these fires still more grateful." As he ceased 
speaking, and the king nodding, acquiesced, he 
drew forth a packet of bonds, and, advancing to 
the fire, resumed : " Thus do I acquit your high- 
ness of a debt oi sixty thousand pounds." 



Ringwood, the . Smuggler. 

Thet had been running in quantities of iewelry 
on all sides, and the collector of the port didn^t 
know what to make of it. There was evidently 
some adroit hand at work, for Hamilton, Toronto, 
and some of the smaller towns along the shore, 
were said to be supplied from the same source. 
Of course, the Custom House oflBoers at all these 
points repudiated the idea that even the most 
trifling package could be smuggled in under their 
noses; and so the odium fell upon some of the 
minor posts, scattered between the Humber and 
the head of the lake, and especiaUy upon tbe one 
in which I happened to reside.. 

This I thought unfair, for 1 knew the officer in 
charge to be most competent and vi^^Iant, and/ 
that, notwithstanding tho deep bajs, inlets,^ and 
rocky fastnesses that surrounded him, vot a single 
sail approached them at any hour of the day with- 
out having been brou^t into ihe field of his 
powerful telescope. 

His wife was a very cbanning woman, and a 
remarkably fine pianoforte-player. She was, be- 
sides, , an accomplished singer, and so ardent a 
lover of music, that, when she became aware a 
certain Miss Florence Merediih, with her brother 
Edward, had purchased a cottage op the shore, 
and come to reside in iL she called upon them at 
an earl^ day, because of the rumor that they were 
both biffhly. musical. 

, Miss Meredith she found a most lovely and well- 
bred creature, of about twenty-two; while her 
brother, who was six or sevep years hec. senior. 



seemed in Cverr vvay worthy of snob a sister 
They were seemingly people of means, who had 
been attracted to the locality by its noted salu- 
brity, its romantic sweep of shcore, and the bold 
scenery which lay in the oaokground. 

Fk>rence was an exouisite harpist, and Ned. as 
be soon came to-be called. *' played the flute like 
aa angel," as tbe sailor observed. Tbe bond of 
tniion between the two Aimilies became, conse- 
quently, complete at once ; so that without delay 
little parties were inaugurated almost nightly at 
tbe residence of tbe one or the other, until, at 
last, they absolutely breathed the same atmo- 
sphere. 

I had the happiness of being invited occasion- 
ally to these coteries^ and enioyed them amaz- 
ingly. Oood mosic, go€»d wine, and pleasant 
conversation, after a few days* fishing with Ned, 
or a sail in his fine yacht Fleetwing, ware things 
most devoutly to be desired, and especially when 
the party just made vm a quintet — ^the collector 
and myself doing a little in the way of tenor and 
bass. 

Tbe Fleetwing was a beauty, and manv a fine 
run we all took in her. Ned was a good sailor, 
and, with bis man Jack, managed her capitally. 
The collector bad no boat of his own wortn a fig, 
so that Ned and he often went oat in this one to 
overhaul any vessel that chanced to be observed 
at dusk lingering suspiciously ofl' the shore. 
When, therefore, the rumors bad become more 
and more rife in relation to tbe smuggling already 
referred to, Ned kindly placed the Fleetwing at 
his service, either bv night or by day, to coast 
when he pleased, ana even went so far 'as to state 
that, in any urgent case, no matter at what hour 
of the twenty -tour it should happen to occur, the 
assistance of himself and Jack should be freely 
accorded. 

This was pleiuant, and the collector accepted 
the friendly ofler, with professions of sincere 
gratitude, and commenced at once to turn it to 
account. But all to no purpose ; for, coast when 
he would, or where he would, he found all the 
clearances and ih» reports, outward and inward, 
correct, on whatever yessels they oueht to be 
found. So, the yacht, for so far, turned out to be 
of little service. 

Ned and his man, when the wind was fair, used 
to take a run once or twice a week to Toronto, 
where thev purchased household necessaries, and 
transacted, other business. When returning from 
one of those trips one morning— for thev gene- 
rally staid in the city over night— 'Meredi^ in- 
formed the collector that it was thought all the 
smuggling was done about tbe Queen^s Wharf, 
near the Garrison, and that tbe noted Ringwood 
himself, 'and many of his accomplices, were ilow 
in the city, directing the operations of some small 
lumber- vessels in, his pay, that managed to round 
the Point about midnight, and meet some open 
boats, into which the smuggled goods were 
.dropped speedily, when they themselves crept 
down about tlieir respeotives wharves, and re- 
ported their coal or lumber, as the case might be. 

Bin^ood, who had more than one aUcM. was 
one ot tbe most daring fellows that ever baffled a 
revenue officer. His grandfiather Was killed by 
tbe English, in the war of 1812, and bis father 
shot at Prescott in 1837, as an American sym- 
pathizer with the Canadian rebel 15 on of that 
Seriod. He himself was bom and educated in tho 
tate of New York, where he married a lovely 
girl, full of fire and reman oe, who ahsohitelj 
worshiped him for his mnny noble qualities, his 
fine attainments, and wild love of adventure. 
That he was a smuggler, she knew ; but of the 
fact that his depredations were committed only 
upon those who had almost destroyed his race, 
she was equally aware. And in this, she felt that 
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it wma not against a siogle indiTidaal, bat against 
a Government that he waged war. 

If there was nothing to oemmead, there was 
nothing mean in it; for, if he j an a blockade, 
ererj time he did so was at the risk of losing 
thousands, not to speak of his splendid schooner 
Black Bess, that often, under cover of night, 
landed the most Taloable cargoes on some of the 
unfrequented portions ofithe coast. This she felt, 
and knew, besides, ^that Ringwood, the Smuggler, 
and Pauline, his wife, had as true friends in the 
world as ever existed, and that their word in 
many an unsuspected counting-house would be 
taken for any amount they chose to name. 

Brave as she was beautiful, she, under those 
oircnmstances, and from a desire to share the 
perils of her husband, iosiated upon accompany- 
ing him fluently on his stormy mioBight 
voyages ; and often, when the masts of the Black 
Bess threatened to go by the board, when the 
winds were abroad, and the waters of the lake 
were lashed into mist, might she have been 'Seen 
standing by her husband at the helm, and looking 
up bravely and lovingly into his handsome and 
fearless countenance, when her voice could no 
longer be heard above the ragioff storm. 

All this was retailed by Meremtfa at One of our 
gatherings, and not one of us but expressed some 
sort of admiration for the bold smuggler and his 
wife ; while the narrator himself confessed that 
he could scarcely resist entertaining a hope that 
some good spirit would induce Ringwood to give 
up his illegal practices before he fell into the 
hands of the Canadian authorities. 

I was a bachelor, with ''a limp'* that did for 
me; for when, in a nt of desperation, after having 
become madly enamored of Florence, I ventured 
to intimate the state of mj feelings to her, she 
frankly, and without the slightest hesitation, told 
me that her heart had already been irrevocably 
given to another. This mijrht or might not bie 
&ue ; but I could not help thinkinfi^ that my high- 
heeled boot had somethinc to do with it. 

The uneasy spell was broken, however, and I 
determined to withdraw myself as speedily as 
might be from the society of one so foscinMung, 
but lost to me for ever. I begged of her not to 
humiliate me bv mentioning the avowal of my 
blind and foolish passion to her brother, or any 
other soul living, when, with the ffreateet kind- 
ness and consideration, she inform^ me that she 
had too much respect for a sentiment so pure as 
she knew I had entertained for her, and telt too 
highly complimented by my avowal of it, to forget 
what was due to either me or herself. 

This reassured me : but as 1 went out ^m her 
presence, I thought the last pulse of my heart had 
Beaten its final stroke— a conviction, or, rather, 
surmise, which, [ may as well sar here. I founa 
but a very short time subsequently to be totally 
erroneous. However, at tbe time it was sincere ; 
for, the moment I had gained my quarters, I made 
up my mind to pack my tent, and taSce my 
^sbing-rod and gun, with a few things, and camp 
out for a week, at some lonely point on the shores 
of the lake, where I could chew the cud of bitter- 
ness in silence and solitude, and learn to forget 
Florence Meredith. 

The collector, who was a most conscientious 
man, thought that he would inform the principal 
officer of tne port of Toronto of what he under- 
stood to be transpiring in that direction in con- 
nection with Ringwo^ and immediately dis- 
patched a letter containing all the particulars 
related by Ned. 

The result waa not so satisfactory as he antici- 
pated ; for in a dav or two he received a reply 
intimating that, as ne was not competent to place 
his own port above suspicion, it was not likely 
that he could do much in behalf of any other; 



and that no ruse of his could drag in the CU>ileetor 
of Toronto to share the odium so well koown to 
attach to himself. 

This was unpleasant In the extreme, and no one 
felt it more keenly than Meredith, aa ne migbt be 
said to have been principally the instigator of ft. 
However, tbe misenlef was done; and as Kod bad 
no idea that his friend would have beesi so com- 
municative, he could scarcely be said to have 
committed any very grave offense. This waa, of 
couTfee, obvious to the collector and bin ffood 
wife, so that ^e affair did not disturb the harmo- 
nious relations that existed between both faxnibes, 
althouflrh the intelligence that gave rise to it waa 
allegea to be totally unfoundec^ and traceable to 
no source in tbe city. 

That Ringwood and Black Bess were cooatantly 
makiuff descents upon unfrequented parts of toe 
coast, nowever, seemed to be geoerallj conoeded. 
A suspicious vessel, answering in anape, color 
and riff to her, was said to have been notieed on 
more than one dark night off the Uumber ; while 
it was again declared that she had landed wealth 
untold near Frenchman's Bav. 

In addition, it was positively averred ihnt Ring- 
wood had been met in tbe streeta of HamOton m 
open dayliffht; and that, as a matter of coorae, 
no one could lay a hand on him, as the Can ad ia n 
authorities never prosecuted a smuegler — the loas 
of his goods being considered sufficient poniah- 
ment for any individual offense committed dj him 
against the revenue laws, whenever such goods 
happened to be seized. In fact, no juries could 
be got to convict a smuggler; and hence, if any 
law existed on the subject it was invariably per- 
mitted to go by default 

The ofllcers at Hamilton, however, jealooa of 
their good name, and their character for vigi- 
lance, were doubly alive about that port^ when 
the rumor of the presence of Ringwood reached 
their ears, well knowing that there were contra- 
band goods somewhere near, or iU^^ traaaao- 
tions transpiring between him and some of those 
merchants who oelieved that the whole diagraoe 
of smuggling consisted in being caught. 

When Ned Meredith was apprised that I in- 
tended to camp out for a week or two alone, he 
upbraid^ me with my selfishness, and evinced 
some degree of aurpnse at my sudden resolve. 
Seeing me decided, however, he expressed a hope 
that I should enjoy myself, and have good sport. 
While making tliis latter friendlv remark, he 
asked me in what quarter I intended to try my 
tortune. when I informed him that I should move 
in the mrection of the head of the lake, and return 
within a week or ten days. 

It was dusk when we shook hands and parted; 
and I begged of him to say *' good-by " to nis sis- 
ter for me, as I should be very busy for the re- , 
mainder of the evening, and inten<led to be off , 
before daybreak. This ne promised to do — ^I hav- 
ing previously said the same words of farewell to 
the collector and his wife. 

Soon afterward I was euffaged in making prs- 
parationa for my vovage ; A of which beinr tho- 
roughly completed in dne course, I was at iraeitT 
to seek the repose so necessary to an active and 
pleasant start at earliest dawn. 

The silence of n^j^t had not yet departed, and 
the stars were stm sprinkling with jewels the 
bosom of tbe placid lake, when I entered mv 
sturdy little skiff, and shot forth amid ito purple 
waters. 

Before I had proceeded twenty yards ft*om tbe 
shore, however, I suddenly altered my mind u 
to the course 1 should pursue. I had often shot 
and fished along the coast in the direction I in- 
tended to have token, but had never tried my lack 
among the bays and unfrequented inlete toward 
Toronto in an opposite point. Their solitiidf 
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would bft pwfeot. And tb«ir ooTelty AbarmiDg; ao 
round went mj Do«t» Mid off I alidad st a quiet 
rmte. anzioaaly awaiiinff tnfficiant Iktht to kiBpeot 
the line of ooaat I now began to akin. 

It oane at last, and fonnd me direetlj oppoaite 
a Terr narrow inlet walled in with masaea of 
frowning rook, and ao oonoealed with oTarhanS'* 
iDff folf oge that had 1 not been within a few Taros 
ofit, andnarrowly soratinising the ahore^ 1 ahoold 
not hare peroeiTod iti There was aemething 
about it that atmok onr fanort ao^ without more 
ado, I rowed directly for and into it, aa the water 
waa deep enough at ita entrance to cany a much 
larger craft than the one in which I aat. 

An unbroken ^oom and aoUtnde reigned with- 
in ; for, instead or the blue 9kj aboTe me, I could, 
with aome exertion, make ont that there was no- 
thing but a roof of soHd stone I 1 waa in what 
appeared to be a spadoas carem, with a deep, 
dark, wrnter^ floor I 

1 was delighted with the discoyery; and. aa the 
point waa some miles from the rilUige, and in the 
midst of the wildest and moat saTage aceoerj, 1 
determined to pitch my tent somewhere aigh^ and 
make it the centre- of my operations. 

Scarcely had I arriyed at this determiDatioo. 
when, my ejea haying become more accustomea 
to the gloom, I thought I peroeiyed a gleam of 
liffht at what 1 took to be the furtheat extremitj 
of the carem. 

I approached it cautionaly, the water being still 
snffioientlj deep^ and found that I waa correct in 
m J aui mise ; for, Just at a point where mj boat 
grounded on a few square javds of shelying roek^ 
me daylight came pouring down through the roof, 
but so much ont of the Une of the main channel,, 
that 1 had acarcely recoffoized it at flrst. 

Better and better ! Here 1 diould takr up my 

? quarters nightly I Here 1 should sup and break- 
ast, and pei^i^ dine, ahoold I fiaa good sport 
within any reasonable oistance of the place. This 
all arranged mentally, I aet to work, and aoon 
had things in sbip-wape; so that, notwithstand- 
ing aome yident spasms regarding Florence, 
within an hour I had made a hearty brei^ast, 
and, with rod and jgun, stole forth once more on 
the face of the sonfit waters. 

The morning was so bright^ I felt that 1 ahould 
have but yery indifferent luck among the finny 
tribes; so, after angling an hour or two with but 
small success, I concealed my boat in a little 
creek a short distance from my headquarters, 
and, taking my srun in my hana, ascended the 
rocKa in quest of 1 could not tell what. I had set 
my landmark, of course, so that I might retrace 
my steps reacKly, and then began- to suryey the 
scenery that surrounded me* 

It was indeed a wild and desolate place. Not a 
fireen field or human habitation was in sight — no- 
tning but one wild waste of huddle rock and pool, 
with here and there a dump of stunted trees, oeds 
of brown mosses, and at times immense masses 
of creeping plants which now and then festooned 
theiagged cuffs. 

Toere was, howeyer, a splendor and a sarage 
romance about the whole prospect, so heightened 
by the sotttar^r, bright blue oesert of the lake, 
whore not a sinffle sail was in yiew, that I half 
regretted hayinglaken up my temporary abode in 
the cayeruj where I should be walled in for hours, 
with nothing about me saye piles of yoiceless 
rock. Howeyer, there was one comfort : I could 
remain abroad all day, and at night I was sure to 
be sheltered from sodden storms, and perhaps 
other annoyances, la addition, my camp-fire 
among the diffs might attract attention, and this 
1 was anxious to ayoid. Now, howeyer, I was in 
search of some sort of game, and aa the ground 
looked inyiting in this relation, my object was to 
more forward, and make the boat use of my time. 



AlflMst a we^ had passed awinr without my 
haring aeen the face or heard the voice of a 
human being, - and without my baying what 1 
could call fair sport on either land or water, when, 
one eyening, as I was wendiniir my way slowly 
amouff the rooks, in the direction of my boat, I 
obseryad tho heayena dariceningrapidly to wiad- 
wmd, and oaught, at the aame moment, a small 
whitiah speck, which I supposed to be a sail on 
the yerge of the boriaon. - 

Of this latter I took but Httle notice, my desire 
being to reach my solittfry quarters before the 
tempest was Upon me, wbion I well knew was 
hastening onward in my direction, aeross the 
now dars and uneasy waters. I had already 
begun to 'weary of the solStude and monotony to 
which I had yoluntarily subjected myself, an<L aa 
I entered the cayem, I bad made up my mind to 
return to my friends within two days. I had not 
as yet explored my subterranean abode, from the 
fact that I was abroad all day, and returned weary 
enough at night ; but now that 1 was about to 
leaye it, I determined to deyote a few boors of 
the following morning to inspecting every nook 
and cranny aoout it, so that I might be able to 
giye a complete account of it to tne yillflgers, if 
not to the world ; belieying myself, as I did, ita* 
actual discoyerer. 

Fol' the first night or two I had kept my fire 
burning ; but, finding the light invariably attracted 
all sorra of insects about me, I soon saw the ne- 
cessity of extinguishing it before I lay down to 
sleep, and fbnnd the practice of reposing in total 
darkness meat benefidal. On this particular 
night, however. 1 sat up a little longer than usual, 
from the fact that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion of pushinff several times to the month of the 
cayem, to look out upon the storm that raged 
along the shore, and that had not begun to abate 
for some hours after I had partaken of my frugal 
repast. 

By deven o'dock, however, I was constrained 
to extinguish the last dying ember ; for, with a 
view to shelter, insects of all shapes and sizes 
came pouring in about me so faat, that 1 knew 
complete darkness and my rustic conch were my 
only shelter. I bad walked a great deal during 
the day, and was very much fatigued, so that 
soon 1 was buried in the most profound dumber, 
and lost to the whole worid save one bright fa9e 
that would peep in upon me. 

How long I had remained in this stat^ of un- 
consdousness, I am really unable to say ; but this 
I know : I was suddenly aroused from it by the 
most horrible imprecations, uttered by a number 
of fierce-looking fellows, who surrounded me with 
fiaming pine torches in their hands. I was horri- 
fied, ana sprang to my feet; while the portentous 
words, **yiUun, informer, weMl soon make short 
work of you!" drove the blood back upon my 
heart. I endeavored to explain, but no one would 
listen to me. I pointed to my gun, my fishing- 
rod, and my boat, but all was regarded as a ruse. 
1 was called the ** damnable traitor Anson," who, 
it appeared, dthough in the pay of the bold Rin^ 
wooo, had turned traitor upon him and Black 
Bess, and concocted a plan by which the ship and 
her brave captdn could not ml to be captured at 
or near the very point where we now all stood ; 
not to speak of^ toe goods that were secreted in 
the cavern, that they said they had now come to 
remove. 

I was further informed, while my hdr stood on 
end, that I had been outwitted; that the Black 
Bess had arrived hours ago, and .ran a valuable 
cargo safely adiore ; that tne bold Bingwood had 
been apprised three or four days ago of the in- 
formation laid by this Anson, but had so mystified 
the authorities, they believed the vessd could not 
possibly be ofl" the shore for a fortnight to come ; 
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although 1m ktiew^ that ^he was nddor way at tbe 
momenty aad \haX he coald not prereot her raaoh* 
log this poiDt OD this very nigoL where, as tbev 
iotiraaied, there were men asa hoats enoagli 
to soon make short work of her cane^o. Nor was 
this alL. I'was further apprised or the pleasant 
fact that the bold smugirW) who had JMeo pre- 
sent at the unloading of the ship, was dose by 
with his wife, and should join them in a lew mo- 
ments, when, alter having disposed of me, with a 
bag of sand tied to my feet, and taken th^ few 
cases of goods in the cavern to another, and opw 
more secure hiding-plaoe, they ^hould ail weigh 
anchor, and put to sea for the land of freedom 
once more. 

Upon this, while my knees smote together, 
although I had a faint hope that Ringwood ooula 
not fau to recognise that X was not the accursed 
Anson, one of the party entered a ship's boat, 
beside which he stood, and started for the mouth 
of the cavern, to inform Ringwood, and his wife, 
Pauline, of the eapture of the informer. In a few 
momenta I heard all three returning and laughing 
merrily. 

Hy ease, under any circumstance, was desper- 
ate, oowov^er ; for, it X was not Anson, how could 
I account for my presence in one of their strong- 
holds. It was a terrible moment for me, and X 
was about to sink to the roek iu despair, when 
the boat suddenly rounded the auji^le, and the hold 
smuggler and his wife stepped into the dread 
circle that hemmed me in. 

I stared wildly at (hem for a moment, and tbep 
bounding suddenly forward, with an exclamation 
of iojr and surprise, clutched Edward Meredith 
and ids sister, Florence, by the hand I 

The smuggler and his fair young wife nnder- 
stood the position into which I had stumbled at a 
glance^ and laughed heartily as I narrated all the 
circumstances connected with it, after we had 
seated ourselves in the midst ot the wondering 
crew ; Paulina, when i bad eoncluded, askhig me, 
naively, if X did not think she had good reasons 
for refusing my hand. As I had, by accident, 
discovered their secret, and as they were about 
to leave the coast for an indefinite period, thej 
were quite frank with me in relation to their 
strange conduct. 

He, and others, it appeared, had invested large 
sums in valuable goods, mainly jewelry, which 
tbev had determined to smuggle into the Province ; 
and, as his identity with that of his wife was known 
to his crew only and a few friends, he thoucrht be 
could best further the interests of the hazardous 
enterprise by their becoming residents of the 
village, which aOorded the best point that conld 
be selected for the superintendence of his teans- 
actions. 

He had bought the yacht with a view to board- 
ing the Black Bess whenever she approached the 
shore with a cargo, which she always did under 
the cover of night. In this little vessel, and otten 
while she was lying under the very nose of the 
collector, behad had thousands of dollars worth 
of jewehpy. These goods he generally disposed 
of in Toronte, where he had some accomplices. 
Of the colleetor and his familv he spoke m the 
warmest terms, and regrettea that he was so 
placed as to render it necessary that he and his 
wife should deceive them. 

All the ruiBors in relation to Ringwood' s nbi- 
quitv, and the smugjB;ling on the part of the small 
lumber-vessels, originated, of course, with him. 
His house and furniture ne had disposed of to 
friends, in such a manner that he could leave all 
at a moment's notice, without the slightest loss: 
and benoe it was that, when Anson nad tumea 
traitor, snd be had become apprised of the fact, 
be was enabled to move freely in this relation, 
and taka to his yacht, for a pretended short pleas- 



ure tiip with bis wife ; knowing that tb« Ooven- 
ment bad bacome highly incensed afi^Dst him, 
and that they might possibly order bu arrest, oe 
matter how unusual such a case. Xlowev«r, for 
the time being, he had sooeeeded in mvatifyiBg 
the Custom House authorities regardini^ tbe period 
of the anticipated arrival of the Black Bess; aad 
now that be bad triumphed, and that aha bad 
sttcosasfully ran in ber last cargo for the seaaoo, 
and closed tbe heavy transactions in which be 
and others had been engu^d. be waa about te 
return in her to his native land, and tract to or- 
Aumstanoea for the future. 

This was the substance of his brief narrative; 
and, as the first stxieaks of dawn began to appear 
in the east, he rose to his feet, followed by bit 
wife, and, extending to mo bis band, bid me aa 
atl'ectionute adien, nipping on my finger, at tbe 
sam^ moment, a diamond ring of great Talne. 

Pauline, also, took her leave of me in tbe moet 
friendly manner; begging that X would keep their 
secret^ if it had not leaked out bevon^ redemp- 
tion, and account to the coUeotor, and bis " sweet 
wife,'^ for their sudden disappearance, in any 
kind way that a supposed rumor might suggest. 
This I promised to ao ; and so We parted, never 
to meet since. When, however. I reached bone 
that evening, the whole aflair seemed to have been 
already pretty well blowup for, u I stepped 
ashore, the collector, who was the first to notice 
my approach, walked hastily to meet me, exclaini- 
ing, with a look that X shall never tbrget, as he 
caught me by the shoulder: "Thev are gone/ 
They are gone ! Good Ood ! we hare been eathig 
suppers, taking pleasure^trips, and singing quin- 
tets, wiihBmgwood, tbe Smuggler, and tuawifef 



Sadly Sentimental Story. 

SiMoir Stubbs, sailor, sauntering slowly ship- 
ward, serenely smoking, suddenly spied Sally 
Stokes, shadily seated, strenuously staffing saa* 
sages. Simon stopping, stood stock still, stead- 
fastly staring. Sally, seeing SiBM>n, stopped ataff> 
iog sausages ; seized scissors, spool— sewed shirty 
softly singing sentimental song. Simon, slowly 
stoppfakg, stood saluting Sally. Sally started 
seenaiuff surprised— suavely smiled. Sally's let- 




sat. Simon said. *< Sultry season.'' SaDy said, 
" Sizzling!'' Said Simon, *' Seldom seen such 
shockitiglv scorching Summer." Said she, ''Sis- 
ter Sukey s spotted sow suffered sunstroke Satur- 
day." Simon suspiciously surveyed aaassgea, 
saving, simply, **Sad." 

Solemn suence succeeded. Sally's stepmother, 
slicing Fnaps, secretly surveyed scene, sneering. 
Stepmothers sentiments : *" Simon sDooney— 
Sal(jr silly. StuH!" *^ 

Soon Simon seized Sally's scissors; snipped 
scraps, sighing. Sally sentimentally aurveired 
skv, sucking btick sugar-candv. Simon said. 
" SalJy, sugar sweet ! Somebody sweeter still.'' 
Sally simpered. Simon, sheepishly sedLing Sally's 
side, squeezed Sallv's shoulders. She ssid, 
'* Shame, Simon 1 Sit still." Simon straiditway 
sahited Sally. Sally screamed ; skpped SimoB— 
scratched, strnegled. Simon, stumbling, spilled 
sausas:es, spotuibg some. Sally's stepmother, 
seeing sausages spoiled, seized steaming stev- 
pan, soused Simon, severely scalding Sinoo'i 
shoulders, spoiUnic Simon's saHor's suit. Sylvia, 
springing savagely, seised Simon's shina. Ssllj 
sniggered ; stepmother stormed. Siroon» seizisf 
stick, sharply struck Sylvie: surveyed stepmother 
scornfully ; eolemnly saiuteo Sal^ ; sulked sternly 
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ahipward. Sctarday, Simon's ship sailed. Salij, 
seeing ship sail, soobing, swooned. Some soy 
Simon SerrM Sally shamefulty. Simon says she 
sniggered, showing small sympathy — smaller soul. 
Stepmfither says Sally siill sorrows, secretly sigh- 
ing, singing sad songs, solemnly stuffing sausages. 
Simon single still ; says, scornfully, ** Shan't 
seek second sweetheart*. Soft sex so silly— so 
•mall-sonled/' 



Vhd Biiniiiig of BSotcow. 

Tsm army hoped to ei^oy Moscow, to find peace 
there, and,'in any case, good Winter cantonments 
if the war was prolonged. However, on the mor- 
row after the day on which the entry had been 
made, columns or flames arose from a very larse 
building, which contained the spirits that the 
GoTernmentsold on its own account to the people 
of Uie capital. 

People ran there, without astonishment or ter- 
ror, for they attributed the cause of this partial 
fire to the nature of the materials contained in 
this bnilding, or to some imprudence committed 
by our soldiers. In fact, the fire was mastered, 
and we had time to reassure ourselTes. 

But all at once, the tire burst out at almost the 
same instant with extreme violence in a collection 
of buildings that was called the Basoar. This 
Bazaar, situated to the northeast of the Kremlin, 
comprised the richest shops, those in which were 
sold the beautitni stufls of India and Persia, the 
rarities of Europe, the colonial commodities, 
sugar, coffee, tea, and, lastlv, precious wines. In 
a few minutes the fire bad spread through the 
Bazaar, and the soldiers of the guard ran in crowds, 
and made the greatest efforts to arrest its pro- 
gress. Unhappily, they could not succeed, and 
soon the immense riches of this establishment fell 
a prey to the flames. £ager to dispute with the 
fire the possession of these, riches belonging to 
no one at this time, and to secure them for them- 
selves, our soldiers, not havinff been able to save 
them, tried to drag out some fragments. 

They might be seen coming out of the Bazaar, 
carrying furs, silks, wines of great value, without 
anv one dreaming of reproaching them for so 
doing, for ther wronged no one but the fire, the 
sole master o^ these trea^^ures. One might regret 
it on the score of discipline, but could not cast a 
reproach on their honor on that account Besides, 
those who remained of the people set them an 
example, and took their large«hare of these spoils 
of the commerce of Moscow. Yet it was only one 
large building— an extremely rich one, it is true- 
that was attacked by the fire, and there was no 
fear for the town itself. These first disasters, of 
little consequence so far, were attributed to a very 
natural ana very ordinarj accident, whioh might 
be more easily expluitied still, in the bustle of 
evacuating the totvn. 

During the night of the 15th of September, the 
scene suadenly changed. As if every misfortune 
was to fall at once on the old Muscovite capital, 
the eqvinoctial wind arose all at once with th^ 
double violence natural to the season and to level 
countries where nothing stops the sterm. This 
wind, blowing at first Iroro the east, carried the 
fire westward along the streets situated between 
the roads from Tver and Smolensk, and which 
are known as the richest end moKt neautiful in 
Moscow, those of Tverskaia, Nikitskaia, and 
PoTorslnia. In a few hours the fire, having 
spread fiercely among the wooden buBdings, com- 
onnieated itself from one to another with irifbtful 
rapidity. Shooting forth in long tongues of lame, 
it was seen invading other Quarters situated to 
ihewdtt. 



Rockets were notioed in the sir. and toon 
wretches were seized carrying combustibles at 
the end of lonjg poles. They were token up: 
they were qoestioned with threats of death, ana 
they revealed the frightful secret, the order given 
bv the Count of Rostopchin to set fire to the city 
of Moscow, as if it had been the smallest village 
on the road from Smolensk. This news spread 
consternation through the army in an instant. 
To doubt was no longer possible, after the arrests 
made, and the depotilioos collected froai d&erent 
parts of the town. Kapoleon ordered that in each 
quarter the corps fixed there Ihould form militajy 
commissions, to try, shoot, «id hung on gibbets 
the incendiaries taken in the act. He ordered 
likewise that they should employ all the troops 
there were in the town to extinguish the fire. 
They if n to the pumps^ but there were none to 
be found. This last circumstance would have 
left no doubt, if there had remained .any, of the 
fnghtfnl design that delivered Moscow to the 
flames. 

In addition to the fact that the means for ex- . 
tinguisbing the fire were wanting, the wind, which 
every moment increased in fury, would have 
defied the eflbrts of the whole army. With the 
violence of the eqttinox, from the e:ist it passed 
to the northwest, and the siream of fire changing 
its direotion immediately, went to spread its rav- 
ages where the hand of incendiaries had not yet 
been able to carry it 

This immense column of fire, beaten down by 
the wind on the roofs of buildings, surrounding 
them as soon as it touched them, increased every 
instant the conquests it made, spread the flames 
with frightful roaring, interrupted by terrible ex- 
plosions, and hurled oumlng beams into the dis- 
tance, which spread the scourse where it was not, 
or Cell like bombs into the middle of the streets.* 
After having blown for eooie hours from the 
northwest, the wind, changing its direotion again, 
and blowing from the southwest, carried the fir^ 
into new quarters, as if nature took a cruei 
pleasure in shaking out by turns ruin and death 




visit on It the lawless designs of which it had been 
the unwillinff instrument 1 Under this new im- 
pulse, given Tpom the southwest, the Kremlin, till 
then spared, was suddenly endangered. . Fiery 
sparks fell into the imidst of the ammunition of 
toe artillery spread on the ground, and threatened 
to set it on fire. More than four hundred wagons 
of ammunition were in the court of the Kremlin, 
and the arsenal contained some hundred thousand 
pounds of powder. A disaster was imminent, 
and Napolean, with his guards and the palace of 
the Czars, might be blown into the air. 

The officers who were with him, the soldiers of 
the artillery, knowing that his death would be 
theirs, surrounded him, and pressed him with 
earnest entreaties to oorate away from the burning 
crater. The danger was most threatening; the 
old artillerymen of the guard, although used to 
cannonades like those of Borodino, almost lost 
their presence of mind. General Lariboisi&re 
approach ng Napoleon, pointed out to him the 
anxiety of which he was the cause, and, with the 
authority of his age and devotion, told him that it 
was a doty to let them save themselves alone, 
without increasing their perplexitv by the uneasi- 
ness that his presence excited, besides, several 
^oflScers sent to the neighboring quarters reported 
^ that the fire, rapidly increasing, hardly aUowed 
one to cross the ^itreets or breathe, nnd that they 
must leave at once if they did not wish to be 
buried under the ruins of this ill-fated town. 

Napoleon, followed by some of his lieutenants, 
went out of that Kremlin which the Russian army 
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Fox Leffenda In Japan. 

Thi foi plan > considentblo part in Japaneae 
rn7thologr, £ltani, for ■uch ii RerDard'i name 
tbera. i< bf tnrm sacred, wUlj, perfldiom and 
diabolical. Thsj render him homBge, and bkiud 
ridicnle bim, bat are seldom wltbout some dread 
of hig malicfl. One of the rsTorilc pilgrimace* 
naar Jeddo. an the nrdena aM orehardi of Odjl 
Idari, whlih h^e TrciOi lime imnemorial been 
ander tbe InrocBtion of Kilmi, who bonon Ibem 
■ritli bit apeoUl prole clian. 



His little temple, perfeetlr eorered irltfain irilb. 
TatiTeoSeringa. ia reached bj an aTCnae lined with 
red baDDors, Tbe patb ia mountalDons irinding, 
fail of rooM, aod can be ascended onlf br atoop-. 
irfg. In this poatnre, you roach tho lawn before- 
Ihe Holj place, and pass between two melioiona. 
Kninite foxes. Tho votariea bow rospootfully, 
perform their HblnHcDa, drop some monej into. 
the hor, and kneel to pra^ on Ibe temple-alepi- 

On tbe ITth daj of the flnt month, the placa ia 

crowded. Afar off. In tbe manbes, oao be leea 

great tree, aroand whieh, the praeadiag night,- 
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the foxes held tbeir anniml- Sabbath. Penons 
who profess to bare seen them are eag^Iy ques- 
tioned. According to the reporu of those who 
hare witnessed the gathering-^each fox preceded 
by a will-oi- the- wisp, a courteous volunteer from 
the rice-swamp > — ^prognostics are foruied as to the 
coming year, its crops, Us lu^ky or unlucky cha- 
racter lor war, love or commerce. Then,, in the 
tea-bouses, they discuss the mysterious influence 
of the loz in human afl'airs. What is chunce? 
What is good fortune? Whence does it eome^ 
If you cannot explain, Kitsn6 is as good a solution 
ai any other, at least to a Japanese mindi 



John Gilpin's Bace, and 

What Cmdo of It. 

I HAn left London by an eveoing train, on the 
Brighton Railway. 

It was my intention to make a short visit to 
Paris ; but an adventure which befell me before I 
reached Newhaven caused a change ii^ my plan, 
and postponed the journey for a time, at least, 
and cime verv near postponing it altogether. 
It happened m this wise: At starting, 1 had 
been the sole occupant of a firsl-olass compart- 
ment, in a carriage placed about the middle of the 
train, which consisted of not more than five or 
six carriages in all. 

At the first or second stopping-place— I think 
the first — after leaving London, my door was sud- 
denly opened by the guard, and a young eirl, not 
more than two-and-twentv, got in. one was 
closelv muffled "ud vailed, her face invisible : but 
the elasticity of her step, and the tones of her 
voice when speaking to the guard, were ample 
eonfirmation thut she was no older, and possibly 
younger, than I have stated. 

The door closed— locked, as the custom is — the 
bell sounded, and the train went flying onward in 
the darkness, which was every moment growing 
more and more dense. 

The day had closed in, gloomy and dismal 
enough to have fully warranted me in waiting for 
a more auspicious occasion — every indication, as 
night fell, giving premonition of a coming storm, 
unusual in Its strength and continuance. 

But for some time i had contemplated this vi5it, 
and bad written in my friend John Oilpin, the 
head of our branch-house at Paris, to expect me 
on such a date— the day succeeding my present 
departure. 

Such being the state of affairs, I was entirely 
unwilling to permit tlie accident of foul weather, 
and the minor discomforts occasioned thereby in 
crossing the Channel, to influence me to the ex- 
tent of a postponement. 

I am an ola man now, and at that time) though 
passing for what is called middle a^d, was well 
advanced in the dignity of gray hairs and whis- 
kers ; so that it is not at all probable mv exterior 
presented any thing alarming to the mind or fancy 
of the young girl who had thus become a silent 
partner, as it were, of my night-joumey— even if 
she had noticed my presence at all, wluoh hardly 
teemed to be the case. 

Already settled comfortably in m^ seat, I did 
not disturb myself on the young girl's advent. 
There was plenty of room, and she availed herself 
of it, with that freedom characteristic of the tra- 
veled English-speaking man or women, '* wherever 
dispersed." 

Accordingly, I allowed myself to drift into that 
lemi-somnolent condition, excusable in men of 
middle age, perhaps, but perfeetly insuflerable in 
those of younger vears, when traveling by rail. 
Possibly n was the more pardonable in this 
Snttan^, btcaua^ tbf biii|iiie«a »t the day had 



been thiusuanv heary, wUdi, added to i3b» pre- 
paration for departure, had left me more than 
ordinarily fatigued. 

I wa:i in the middle of a singular dream, wbMi 
had for its principal personage an unsorupaloiiB 
mnd vindictive old woman. Who was endeavoring 
to force me into relinquishing the means whereby 
I gained a livelihood, when^ was aroused hj a 
shock that sent me whirling to the opposite atdm 
of the compartment, and I found myself clasped 
around the neck by a pair of vigorous young 
arms, and heard a series of alarmed exclamations, 
merged in and drowned by wilder cries sad 
shrieks from the outside. 

The hissing of shut-oti steam, the grinding of 
wheels, the snap and jar and crash of csrrisges 
coming into collision, told me plainer than words 
what had happened. We were oft' the track. 1 . 
shall never forget the sensation of horror wbieb 
came over me on that occasion. Nor the resoU 
of the accident— not the result of the shock to mj 
nervous system, but something far worse. It was 
the discovery that the supposed voung girl wss 
the youthful wife of my venerable friend^ John 
Gilpin, whom I supposed to be at that precise mo-> 
ment safely housed in Paris. 

But if my discovery of her identity at Bach s 
moment was a startling one to me, what maat the 
mutual recognition have been to her, knowing, 
as she did, or might have done, that I was on my 
wav to meet her husband ? 

t had heard some rumors of the unhappiness of 
my old friend's married life— among otnera, that 
his wife had once or twice, in violent outbreaka 
of temper, threatened to leave him for erer. I 
bad known that she had married him solely for 
his money, and the sociiU position it gave her — if 
any reliance can be placed on society gossip ; bat 
I had not known that she was so regardless of the 
opinions of ihe world as to break loose iVom all 
restraint, social, moral and religious, that her 

gresence here, traveling alone bv a nigbt-trmin, 
coded and masked, as it were, for evident pur- 
pose of disguise, seemed to predicate. 

There was no time for an explanation, even if 
she had been desirous of making any, which maj 
be doubted ; for, beyond the white, 'sickly horror 
that overspread her face when her vail fell off^ 
and the sudden withdrawal of her handa, she g^ve 
no indication of having recognized me. 

I did not stand npon ceremony, you may read- 
ily believe; I puUed back the aoor, which bed 
been loosened from its fastenings by the shock, 
and dashed out, closely followed by my friend's 
wife. 

The instinct of self-preservation was, naturallj 
enough, strong upon me— as it would have been, 
no doubt, on most men under similar circam* 
stances— out the intincts, or^ perhaps, 1 should 
say, the anxiety of Mrs. Gilpm, appeared to hare 
little thought of preservation of self therein, for, 
slipping past me, she darted between two partial! j 
overturned oars separated by a broken coupling, 
and disappeared in the darkness beyond. 

My tirst impulse was to follow her ; my second, 
as 1 thought of the anxiety for avoidance de- 
picted on Iter face, caused me to hesitate, pause, r 
and finally turn back, to give my attention and ' 
assistance, if need be, to the accident and its 
results. 

It proved to be not so bad as at first supposed. 
With the exception of some bruises, and the jar 
to tbe nervous system, more or less sudered dj 
ail, no one had been injured. 

A bf^ken rod and a misplaced switch had been 
the primarv cause, it appeared; and over the 
defective place had safely passed the locomotire 
and baggage* vans ; but the loosened rails had 
moved with the. weight, thus allowing the last 
carriages to leave the track. , 
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It took two hours of hard work, Joined io br all 
the patiengers that could conveDieoUy astiat, 
before the ears could be got back agaio, aod, in 
the meantime anap-train ior London was brought 
4o a ataDdatili, aod compelled to wait« 
> At the eod of the time mentioned we were ready 
for a surl and 1 was on the point of taking my 
plaoe in toe compartment I bad oocnpied, when 
the ap«train atarted, and I caught a tail riew of 
the face of my iriead's wife at one of the windows, 
and close beside it another face— that of a man. 

He was nnknown to me ; and 1 had only time 
4o notice that be was yonng and swartbr, with 
immense side-whi«kers, as the traia moTod olf. 

But the contrast of the swarthy tace and the 
pallid one was too striking to be forgotten. £ren 
jet, by closing mj eyes, I can see them witn 
manrelous distmotion^the one lit by a glow of 
triumph, the other anguished with an awful 
despair. 

I dropped into my seat, resolutely refusing to 
think woat this might signify, and striying with 
all my mental (lowers to lorget what I had seen. 

Need I say without success ! 

Whether our engineer attempted to make up 
for the two hours o7 lost time, i oaonot ssy. If 
he did, it is quite certain he was not succedsful ; 
for, on reaching the railway terminus, it was 
found that the boat for Dieppe had been gone 
■some time. 

There was no help for it, howerer. Those of 
as who were 4» rouU for Frsnce must waft till the 
next morning, whether such arrangement was 
pleasant or otoerwise. 

1 made my way, with others, to a small betel, 
where a choice of inconvenient rooms was sliU 
open, and located for the night 

1 was just finishing my first course — taking, as 
my custom is when trareling, my meals in my 
rooms — when I was interrupted (I cannot say 
astonished or surprised) by a hurried knock, and 
a still more hurried openin/^ of mv door^ followed 
by the stout frame of mv tnend John Oilpio. 

I hare said the stout frame, for it was oertainlT 
the body; but the spirit looking at me thiousb 
those haggard eyes, and even the usually kindly 
face, marked, as it now was, with stem lines ot 
sofiering, bore so little resemblance to my old 
friend, tnat 1 might well have doubted his identity, 
but for that chance meeting at the Brighton Rail- 
way. To thatf this might be considerea, it flashed 
upon me, a fitting sequence. 

How he had discovered me, or bow it happened 
that he was here, instead of being in Paris, ready 
to greet me on my expected arrival, I aid not 
«Ten inquire. No thought nor <|fQeatioB bearing 
on either phase of the tttuation came to my mintL 
Onlr, the result impressed me. 

That was sufficient to stir my feelings to their 
lowest depths. 

With woatever of energy I am oapable of when 
aroused, I sprang up, and caught my friend's 
hand, and would have borne him to my own seat 
in front of the fire ; but, with a loud, 'despairing 
«ry, all his attempta at composure gave way, and 
throwing both arms around my nsck, he ex- 
claimed, gaspingly : 

"Oh, William! William! she's gone— gone! 
And 1 did love her so ! Lost ! desertM her home t 
aod I am desolate !" 

The habits and business of my life bare always 
had a tendency to keep me oalm and collected on 
all occasions ; but I must admit that I felt this to 
be an emergency calculated to tnr my powers. 

What 1 said-^and what I dia«-to soothe and 
restore him to something like calmness,'! am un- 
able now to recall ; but whaterer it was, it must 
hare gradually prored efleotire, for at length he 
allowed himself^ to be persuaded into trying some- 
thing wsrm aad strengthening, until finally he 



grew into the likeness of my old fViend sufficiently 
to narrate what had befallen him. 

It was substantially as follows : 

He had received my letter announcing the ful- 
fillment of my long-promised risit to Paris, but 
had omitted to mention the fact to his wife, being 
desirous of giving her a pleasurable surprise. 

He had so orten. since his marriage (which was 
the first, last, and onlr time I had seen his wife 
tiil to-night), spoken of his old friend and business 
associate, Wimam Dustdown~had so freauently 
owelt on the pleasure it would be to nim to 
strengthen the acquaintance begun at their mar- 
riage, by receiving me at their own fireside, and 
in Iheir own house— that the anticipated ei\joy- 
ment of mv prospectire risit had induced him to 
keep from ^er the tact of my expected arriral. 

Be had, however, mentioned that he expected 
a visitor — without designating whom— and had 
given instructions for apartments to be in readi- 
ness. 

What, then, had been his surprise— his amaze- 
ment—his despair — on reaching oome, after busi- 
ness, and going softly to his wife's rooms, as was 
his wont, to find everything in confusion; ward- 
robes opened and disarranged; dresses and other 
articles ot female wear in miscellaneous heaps 
and scattered about the apartments ; some Jewelry 
and finenr lying loose upon bureau and table: 
and, in snort, all the eviaence of a hurried and 
diaordered mind bent 0;n some sadden and teirible 
purpose. 

He bad sent at once for her maid, as soon as he 
had recovered from the first shock, and with deep 
forebodings had questioned her. 

She knew nothino: further than that her mistress 
had been secluded in her own apartments most of 
the day, aod had ordered that she was on no ac- 
count to be distnrbed. Bhe had not seen her go 
out, and could suggest nothing, but broke down 
injgr ef and tears as she looked about her. 

**For,'* said my friend, with a tremor in his 
voice, *' there Was not a servant nor child about 
the place but I and Lucille. She was all inno- 
cence, all goodness, all charitj, all love !" 

After a brief struggle with himself, during^ which 
he arose and walkea the floor, he resumed his seat, 
and went on with his narrative. 

He had dismissed the ffirl, locked the rooms, 
and gone to his library acQoining, where the first 
thing that attracted his attention on entering was 
a Htter placed prominently on a book on the 
centre- table. 

This letter, addressed to himself, was in his 
wife's handwriting. 

Opening his pocket-book, my fVirnd took out a 
folded paper, and banded it to me in silence, 
signifying, by a gesture, that I should read it. 

It was closely written, in a fair, delicate, wo- 
manly hand, but bore unmistakable evidence of 
haste and great mental disturbance. Here and 
there the words were blotted and blurred — could it 
be with tears ? — but I had no difficulty in making 
out the following : 

^ ** Mr Dear Husband— For the last time in this 
life I write these words ; and oh I would to heaven 
I could express in them tbe boundless love I feel 
for vou at this moment! For, never, never have 
you oeeo so dear to me as now— when I am about 
to leave you for ever I How can I write it— bow 
can r tell you what has happened f How can I 
wring your kind and loving heart with tbe terrible 
knowledge of my own un worthiness t How ex- 
plain the fearful secret kept from you by my dead 
mot|ier. and at her earnest request, bv mef She 
Insistea that all was well. Until to-day I fondly 
believed it. But to-day, to-day what a mine' has 
opened beneath my feet ! " I have learned that I 
am unworthy of you— that vou can no longer love 
me. That yonr love, which has been tbe light ot 
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mj world, my anirerM, mast now be a joy of the 
past. Since ye^^terday, all is blank, my darling. 
The great heart that I naTe to fondly deemed my 
own must no longer think of me, or remember 
me only as one unworthy. 

"Farewell I Do not attempt to follow me— to 
find me ! I leave all behind me, for which mj life 
is worth haTins, in your tenderness — your lOTe ! 
Forget me. StriTe to be happy, and again fare- 
well. LuciUiS." 

My thoughts on readine this letter, for the 
second time, as I did, it would be Tain to analyze. 
Beading it only by the li^ht of ber husband's love, 
it seemed utteny impossible to doubt for a moment 
the writer's innocence. 

But in the glaring light of what I had seen that 
night, how could I nold her guiltless? 

Should I tell him ? 

This was the question that rose in my mind as 
I handed bim back the letter; and to gain time, I 
took a turn up and down the room. 

What was tne secret kept from bim by the dead 
mother t Had he any idea of its bearing t 

Not the remotest. He bad asked himself the 
same question over and orer again, but despaired 
of an answer. The mother, be said, though a 
worldly woman — vain and fnyolous— bad always 
appeared to be a lady of the utmost candor and 
truthfulness— traits which were shining charac- 
teristics of the daughter. 

An ioToluntary sigh, quickly suppressed, arose 
to my lips, as I looked at the round, boyish, guile- 
less face of my old friend, and thongnt that be 
was the most incompetent of men to judge of the 
despair and, perhaps, baser moUves actuating 
mankind. 

What else had be ascertained? — for it was evi- 
dent from bis presence here that he must hare 
found some clue to her flight. 

He had traced her, circuitously, and after in- 
finite trouble, to the tmbarcadert. in the Bne 
d' Amsterdam ; ti^ence to Bouen — where he lost the 
trace. Thence she might have gone to Harre or 
Dieppe, or a dozen other smaller places ; but he 
had assumed that it was one of those two, for he 
felt certain from the first that London was her 
destination: for she had a distant relation, with 
whom she bad lived in childhood, somewhere in 
England. He had telegraphed to me ; but, from 
the fact of m^^ being en route, he knew I had not 
received the dispatch. Would I return with him ? 
— would I assist bim in bis search t 

I replied, after the manner of our American 
friends, by asking bim a ouestion— cautiously, 
doubtfully, and with an infinite pity, but with the 
firmness of a surgeon about to probe deeply. 

Who was with her when she left Paris, and at 
Bouen ? 

He sat bolt upriffht, started, surprised, and 
with the lines about nis mouth groiring stem and 
rigid. 

7^0 one, he declared, with deep solemnity. He 
had made especial inquiry — not because oe sns- 

Eected any man in the case — God forbid! — ^but 
ecause be feared she was nnattended. No. 
Whatever the cause for which she was compelled 
to bide herself fh>m him, my friend declared there 
oould be no explanation incompatible with the 
purity, love and truth of an honored wife. 

Knowing what I knew, and seeing what I had 
seen, what could I say to him t 

Again recurred that question: Should I tell 
him? 

My heart sympathized with him, thouah my 
judgment differed widely from bis ; and as 1 
looked upon that honest face, and the mouth now 
grown as firm as truth itself, I felt that with bim, 
and, not with me, should rest the decision of ffuilt 
or inpocence, and determined that it would be a 



kindness to bim to tell hSm that I had aaea her, 
and the cironmatanoes. 

This 1 did. But inasmuch as her oonneetion 
with the swarthy man was not proved, I resolved, 
even while I spoke, to omit all mention of hia» 
for the present at least— and to assist in the 
search. 

The nnnsnally stem featores of my friend re- 
lazed at once as I concluded, and his aocnstomcd 
cheerfulness returned. His grasp was like % rioe 
as he took my hand. 

'* 1 shall have a race for it I see," he deolared, 
almost boisterously ; ** but I shaU overtake her ai 
last, my dear Dusraown-^thank heaven I" 

i am not a person who does things by balvet. 
Once determined on joining my fHena in bis seardi 
— or race, as be termed it— I suspended whatever 
of doubts or suspicions had arisen in my mind, 
and took vigorous measures toward fnrtberiog 
the object in view. 

Those measures resulted in our starting for 
London that very hour. 

By dint of much persuasion, and a liberal use 
of money, which — whatever may be said of il 
otherwise— eenerally proves an unanswerable ar- 
gument with railwav officials, and silences all 
objections, I secorea a special looomotlve and 
tender for the trip. 

The last regular night-train had been gone 
some time, ancTthe line was. therefore, all open. 

The speed we made would have astooiab^ the 
good people livins along the route, could they 
nave seen us ; but it seemed a tortoise-raoe to my 
impatient friend. 

London at last;' first, scattering lights— then, 
whole rows of them ; and we drove into the sta- 
tion, the ribs of our iron steed reeking with steam 
and dewy perspiration. 

London Brioee I 

A porter with a lantern, lounging rather than 
watcning under a convenient sbuter, met our 
eager inquiries with a dawning look of intetti- 
genoe. 

Tes ; he thought he had seen such a lady— come 
up in one of the last trains. Noticed her partien- 
larly for three reasons : First, seemed frightened 
and wild; second, had inquired wb<Te abe could 
take the Liverpool train; third, bad seen her 
start, and drop ner vail with a suppressed cry, as 
some person came hurriedly throusb the crowd, 
as if looking for somebody, and rushed out of an 
opposite door. It seemed to make her wilder, if 

Sossible, than before; she wanted a cab imme- 
iately ; the porter had called one, and in it she 
had gone away. 

Was any one with her? 

As I asked the question in a tone too low for 
my friend* s ears, 1 dropped a sovereign into the 
porter's hand. 

No one, he said. And as be spoke, to ray utter 
amazement, for it was something new m my 
worldly experience, he handed me back the 
money, with a flushed face and a negative shake 
of the need. 

'Mf you please, sir, Fd rather not," he ssid. 
« One glance at ber beautiful faoe — troubled and 
distressed-like as it was, lettinff alone ber gentle 
word of thanks— was pay enouffnfor Jem Brown.'' 

1 gave him my hand on the spot, and have 
always thought the better of myseli for so doing. 

One other question before 1 left him : 

Had he seen the person whose coming through 
the crowd had caused her to start with erideat 
alarm? 

He had. A tall man ; very swarthy ; with im- 
mense side-wbislcers. 

The porter might have aupposed the swarthy 

man was still coming throngn a crowd where a 

, crowd no longer was, by the start his sbsitk 

1 gave me. I said good-aifl^t, turned hastily away, 
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and foUowed m j Meod, who had thmdj moT«d 
impciUeDUy toward toe eatranoe, 

Mr thonshta had takan a new direction. 

ClearlT,the man deaeribed bj the porter waa 
tcie man I had aeen with ilra. Oilpin, aeated in the 
np-train for London 1 

Thia appeared certain, and ret it alao appeared 
certain that ahe now aToided him* 

What did it mean? 

John Oilpin waa Btriklne in the direction of the 
neareat eao-atand, as if lor a race againat time, 
when I caogbt up with him. 

He waa fluahea with eaMmesa. 

He sailed my hand, and drew me doae beside 
him, but reserred his words until be had ordered 
• cab, and it waa sweeping along at a great pace 
for the station of the Northwestern Railwaj, in 
Buston Square. 

Then he said: 

** I know that man, Dnatdown, of whom the 
porter spoke— it flashed upon me while he waa 
speaking. He is following Lucille. A sMortf 
tmooth-faeed man in a tkuU-cap. He waa in 
Bouen, making inquiries regarding the departure 
of certain traina yesterday— no doubt one of those 
by which she left. 1 had no idea until now that 
his bquiries referred to her. Unquestionably he 
thinks to do me a great service— to make me his 
debtor for life 1" 

I fell back in my seat, and stared at my friend, 
th«>ugh the semi-darkness, in blank astonish- 
ment. For the moment I forgot that he had not 
heard the porter's description— had onJy waited 
long enough to learn that hia wife had taken a 
cab. 

What new complication waa thist 

*' A short, smooth-faced man in a skull-cap," 
not "tall, swarthy, and with immense whiskers." 

Who waa he f i managed to inquire. 

A person employed by the branch in tracing the 
perpetrators ox the great safe-robbery, which, I 
would remember^ waa three years ago. An officer 
of the aecret police, in fact Thus John Gilpin. 

I thought of the swarthy man, and where 1 had 
seen him, and again recurred the question : Shall 
I tell him? 

Again I hesitated, and hesitation brought reflec- 
tion, and with it my assumption of the guilt of the 
fugitive began to warer. 

True, 1 remembered the stories I had heard of 
her capriciousness, her thrcMSts, her Tiolence, her 
marrymg for money ; but might not those reports 
have been falsehoods circulated in rascally self- 
interest by some person— the swarthy man, for 
instance — who, having knowledge ox her dead 
mother's secret, sought to separate husband and 
wife? 

By the light I now had — ^ber letter— her being 
alone, returning, perhaps, when I first saw her — 
her fear and avoidance of the swarthy man— her 
husband's boundless trustin her truth and purity 
— by all this, it seemed to me not unlikely. 

My spirits rose as I reached this conclusion ; in 
ny event, matters were now fast approaching a 
dhiottement ; we were on the trail; to make 
fiirther explanations seemed useless^ and CTcn 
while 1 debated the question, we amved at the 
depot. 

The express had been gone an hour; the mid- 
night mail was on the eve of departure. 

We took our places at once. 

"The race is not always to the swift." taid 
John Gilpin, aa he settled himself, in nis old 
cheerful, hopeful way; "but we shall win it, my 
Imj, this time." 

1 waa standing near the entrance, and as I 
turned toward him, 1 caught a glimpse of a 
•trident shadow slinking softly past. 

I took a second glance over my shoulder. 

Yes ! There waa no miataking that tall figure 



and swarthy viaage, although the huge whiskers 
were mostly hidden between • traveling wrap. 

It was the swarthy man described by the porter 
—the man I had aeen with my friend's wife— 
now, evidently, her pursuer! 

Hardly had he disappear in a forward com- 
partment, and while I waa yet looking aftar him, 
than I saw another man coming from we shadowy 
end of the building : saw him pause a single instant, 
aa if to mark well the compartment where the 
swarthy man had entered, and then he, too, dia- 
appeared in an adjoining one. 

A •kort^ tmotdk-faetdman in • •kvU-^ap ! 

What did Mt presence there imply, I startttngly 
asked myself? Was the swarthy man a fugitive 
from justice, and was Tm the official duty of bunt- 
ing him down? And, in addition to that duty, 
was his presence there attributable, as John Gilpin 
had suggested, to a deaire to be of service to him 
in tracing his wife? And was Mrs. Gilpin run- 
ning awav on account of the swarthy man ? Had 
ahe left home to escape some threatened injury 
to hersdf or husband, or, perhapa. to both ? And 
had the accident on the Brighton Railway brousht 
them, for the first time, face to face, since leavuig 
Paris? ' * 

These were the questions which went whirling 
through my excited brain, as the train swept out- 
ward and onward; and again it seemed to me 
not unlikely 

Weary and worn with fatigue and anxieties. 1 
was glad to perceive mj friend disinclined for 
conversation ; and soon he began to doze. 

Birmingham I — My friend slept. 

Manchester ! — A wa!k on the platform. 

Leaving John Gilpin asleep, I had taken a few 
turns up and down, when I beard the roar of an 
in-coming train*; saw the sudden rush of the crowd 
in that curecdon; saw a smooth-faced man in a 
skuU-cap attempt to draff a swarthy one, who 
held a pistol, from the &ack of the advancing 
engine ; saw nim sprine back, just grazed by the 
wheels; heard an awful shriex, such aa nature 
shrinks fh>m— for, wherever beard, stalks dread- 
ful Death; saw something dark caught up, and 
hurled a shapeless, mangled, bleedine mass high 
in air; heard a dull thud, as falls life where no lue 
is— and felt, and knew, that the world's count of 
humanity was one the less by the swarthy pursuer 
of John Gilpin's wife. 

Faint and horror-struck, I reeled as I turned 
toward my compartment, almost coming in colli- 
sion with a lady passing in — the guard muttering 
something about oer heme left by the express. 

With the shock of that horrid migedy upon me, 
I was still master of myself sufficiently to recog- 
nize her. 

It was the runaway wife. 

Exhausted mentally and physically — walking 
like a person in a dream — she did not notice me ; 
but passed in— in— to the loving anna of stout 
John Gilpin. 

There let her rest. 

I shut the door, and told the guard not to open 
it before reaching Liverpool, and went into an- 
other compartment. 

With the death of the swarthy pursuer, the 
secret of the dead mother was a secret no longer 
—thanks to the man in the skull-cap — as we ascer- 
tained next day. 

He was an utter scoundrel, and had merely 
saved the hangman a job that awaited bis return 
to France. 

He had imposed on Mrs. Gilpin's late mother 
to such an extent that that lady nad insisted upon 
her daughter's marrying him, at the age of four- 
teen ; had deserted her a week afterward ; re- 
ported himself dead shortly after ; ' and again 
reported himself alive recently, with a view of 
turning her happinesa into golden louis, evi 
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denUr truHting her lore for her basbtDd to keep 
biB existence anknowii. Bnt, as matij anoiber 
Tillain baa done, be erred— lor bis M-isbed-lor prej 
bad fled at bis first approach. Aod^ in bis eager- 
ness in pnrsuit, be baa given the otbcer a clue to 
bis identity as the perpetrator of a murder in the 
Raf St Denis— long sought after by the police. 
And so the detective omj expressed the stnct 
demands of justice, when be aaid, by way of 
epitaph: '* Died, unregret ted, and un:ortunately 

unhung!" 

To conclude : 

Need I say bow John Gilpin and bis young 
wife returned to Paris reioicinar and happy t How 
their old bachelor friend. William Dostdown, 
accompanied them? And now, to this day. John 
OiLPiKs Rack is recorded in the musty arcblTea 
of the branch-house? 

Probably not ; and so farewell. 



Binding in a Oerman Seliool. 

Thi old-time schoolhouse,, where succeeding 
generations have acquired the rudiments io the 
thorough Qennan, with its bell that rjngs on un* 
cracked from year to yenr. This is the picture. 
The two bright young fellows are among the 
earlv comers. No lagicards or sluirgards. Prompt 
at their post, they ieel their dignity in being 
appointed to summon their comrades, and ring 
out the call, " To school^ all,** with a becomiug 
sentie of the responsibility of their vocation. 
The books, laid down during the important duty, 
give, by their look of order, a feeling of the 6tness 
of things in the selection of the juveuile bell- 
ringers. 

A MTeedle in a Bottle. 

If the strange and startling occurrences which 
followed had never happened, I could sea cely 
have forgotten my first meeting with Morris Hand- 
ford, though thirty years have passed since that 
fateful hour. Neither the place nor time would 
have impressed themselves on my memory, for 
they were commonplace enough; but the man 
himself, and what he said to me, were sooh 
strange things, that nothing short of utter loss 
of memory would have sumced to drive them 
from my mind. 

My profession is that of a physician, and the 
meeting referred to took place in my onice, dur< 
ing the usual hour in the evening when I w^ at 
home to receive patients. 1 was c^uite alone at 
the time, and was employed in reading a cheerful 
book, when my servant announced him. The 
man did that in such an unusual way, that my 
attention was at once arrested. He come into 
the room, looking pale and excited, as if he had 
been frightened. 

''Tiiere's a queer-looking man wants to see 
you, doctor," said he, abruptlv. *' A very odd 
sort of a person, indeed ; ana he won't come in 
unless be is sure you are alone." 

" Pm quite alone, William, and likely to be so 
for the rest of the evenin|z," I said, impatiently. 
** Tell him so, and show him in at once. 

William shut the door, and came close up to 
my chair. There was an expression of genuine 
anxiety on his face, the cause of which 1 could 
not then fathom. 

" Keep the little hand-bell close beside you on 
the table, sir," paid be, in a half-whisper, and 
very earnestly. "If yon ring it once, Pli be in 
the room in a twinkliiig." 

** What, in the name of nil that's crazy, do yon 
mean?" I cried, staring at him. 



"That's just it; air," be returned, mwfMg 
toward the door again. " It's craxy, Pin afiaid^ 
he is. But if jou'H ling- — " 

^* Nonsense r' I exclaimed, sharply. "Sbav 
him in, and so dowU'^tairs to voor work. Don't 
you suppose! can take care of myself ?" 

William retired, shaking bis bead, and, net. 
withstanding my boast, I confess that I fell somt 
little uneasiness at the approach of a visitor «ba 
hud been so omineu 1? heralded. But that was 
nothing to the eflect or bis actual presence npoa 
me. A moment afterward be was o^ered in, 
and I fairly started to my feet in astonishment, n* 
longer Wondering that my servant sbonld have 
been frightened. 

If be nad been a reritable ghost, I shotdd not 
have been more astonished at nis appearance, for 
I have never, before or since, s(*en a lirinff maa 
who was so near to being an actual skeletoa. 
There was absolutely nothing to him but skin and 
bone, and it seemed positively supemataral to 
see him move, for be md not appear to bare asy 
mhscles at all. 

His face was ghastly to behold — deed white, 
with the skin drawn tisht over the jaws, and the 
glittering teeth gleamed between the colorleas lip» 
after a fashion that w ould have scared a nervooa 
woman into tits. 

He wore no beard ; his thin side-wbis^ra and 
scanty hair were as white as the driven snow; and 
his oatorally small black eyes seemed now acta- 
ally too large for their orbits, so wild and atariBf 
and full ot fear was their expression. 

He walked with difficulty, tupporting bimadf 
with a stout stick ; and bv the peculiar twHchinc 
of hid hands and Upis, I perceived that I bad 
be ore me a serious case of nervous proattation. 

This professional view of the matter, eomins 
into my head suddenly, resAored way presence m 
mind, and I converted my start of surprise into a 
movement of welcome, drawing an easj-ehair 
forward, and requesting bim to be seated. He 
complied, without acknowledging mj coortesj, 
and resting his hands and chin upon the bead of 
bis stick, stared at me for two or three miiratestn 
perfect silence. 

As be w'us evidently examining me in order to 
satisfy himself what manner of man 1 was, I 
endured this scrutiny with patience, tboii|^ bis 
singular appearance, and the glassy fixedness of 
his look, made me decidedly uncomfortable. In 
the meantime, I took the liberty of examiniBg bim 
in mv turn, and, before be ppolce, I bad qnite- 
satisned myself that be was suDeriog finom a abat- 
tcred nervous system, and that the probable cause 
of this was some sudden shock, necaose ererr 
movement and look of bis expressed contiDoal 
suspicion and fear. 

Kemoving bis eves Anom my face at laat^ he 
slowlv made with tbem the circuit of the chamber^ 
and then, fixing them upon my own, be spoke : 

*' Are vott certain that no one can overbear os?^ 

I could not forbear apother start at this, for bis 
voice was the very ghoiit of a whisper, but ao im- 
pressive that every syllable was as distinct aa if 
the words bad been bom in my mind. 

The mystery of bis manner and bis cadaverous 
aspect combined were fast producing in me a feel- 
ing that I was a guilty erimiual, and he a aatanic 
messenger sent to cross-examine me into confes- 
sion. Recovering myself with an etlort, I signified 
that there was no possibility of any one overhear- 
ing what we said ; and giving vent to amelan^oly 
sigh, he speke again. 

*' I think I can trust vou," said be, in the same 
freesing wbbper. " t bave beard from many 

Eersons that you are skillful, fbrewd, unlikelj' to 
etray confidence, and kind-hearted. Yon will 
need to be all these if you permit me to tell yon 
my story, and uxkdsrtake myoase. I warn yoo 
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that I hare no hope whatoTer. that jou can do me 
mDY good, personallr. I am too far gone for that ; 
but 3rou may help me to solve the dreadful mys- 
iei7 which is kiUiDS me : and if jou will do 'so, 

Son maj possiblj benefit mankind, though you 
on't cure me/' 

It took him some thne to saj all Ibis, for his 
nttersnce was broken, and occasionalW he had to 
pause, and ^asp for breath. But I nerfeotlr 
understood bim^ and when he had done, 1 assured 
bim that he mi^cht relv on me, and if I could do 
Uijthing to help him, 1 would. 

From this time he seemed more at his ease, and 
though he continued to cast suspicious glances 
about him, and often started quickly, in a fright- 
ened manner, as if something or somebody unseen 
bad touched bim, the remainder of our interview 
was much less constrained. 

" I have beard," be went on to say, " that you 
bare taken much pains to inrostigate the new 
phenomena of modern spiritualism, animal mag- 
netism, and kindred mysteries. Ii this is so, you 
are the Tery man that I want, for I have a mys* 
tery to ofler you for investi^^ation that transcends 
anfthing you have yet studied." 

He paused here for a moment, and then went on 
more nurriedly, glancing about bim, as if he 
dreaded a blow, while be spoke. 

"The fsct is. doctor, i am haunted— haunted 
by the ghost of a murderer. You may laugh at 
me now, if yQU will; you may even jump to the 
conclusion that I am insane, and, therefore, 
troubled with hallucinations. But all 1 ask of 
you is to devote a few days of rour lime to the 
examinatioB or my delusions. 1 don't ask much 
of yon," he added', nervously — ** nothing but whut 
I am willing to pay you for amply. If 1 am in- 
sane, it is your business, as ajphysician, to find it 
out, and try to cure me. Will you do this for 
me? Will you come to my house, and stay there 
as long or as short a time as will suffice to con- 
▼ince vou that I have really heard and seen what 
I think I have, or that I am crazy? It is your 
dutv as a doctor ** 

*'My dear sir," I interrupted bim, quickly, for 
bis pleading look and tone mude me feel verv un- 
comfortable, '*of course it'.s my duty. I'll go 
with Tou cheerfully ; and let me tdl you, my dear 
sir, that I never jump at conclusions. i'Te seen 
and heard too many wonderlul things mr self- 
things which I cannot pretend to explain by any 
other theory than that of snpernaturul ageno.\ — 
to doubt that yon may have had a similar experi- 
ence. Don't talk about being crazy vet, my deor 
sir, nor about dying, either. Just tell me whet it 
is that troubles you, put yourselt in my hands 
witii confidence, and we'll probe this matter to 
the bottom, I assure you." 

There is a great deal of humbug in this world. 
I certainly d%d think that my friend of the cada- 
verous aspect was a little touched in the up(>er 
story ; but it would never have done to tell him 
so. my obvious course, if he werecrazy^ waste 
gain his confidence. . I might hope to do him 
some good in that case, and, therefore, my con- 
science was quite at ease regarding any little 
equivocation I might have to use. 

I saw the .e fleet of my judic'ous plan at once, 
for he brightened up immediately, and went on to 
tell his story without hesitation. 

There is no necessitjr- of repeating, what he told 
me at that time, tor. in relating my own subse- 
quent experience, 1 snail have to go over the same 
ground. 

He covrbiced me that there was a method in 
bis madness which rendered it highly pro.boble 
that ho was not mad at all. In a word| I Wiis per- 
suaded that the matter was really worth iovenu^- 
tion, if Wly to convince him that he was mis- 
ti^en; and when he left me, it was with the 



understanding that I should journey to his resi- 
dence the next day, prepared to make as long a 
stay with him as should answer to accomplbh the 
purpose ol mv visit. 

Next morning [ fiikisbed the fewTislts to my 
patients that were absolutely necessary, f^ave 
parting instruetibus to my lissistant, and deposited 
myrelt in a palace-car on the Hudsota Kiver Bail- 
road, whieb, in the course of three hours, brought 
me to the quiet village near which Mr. Handford 
resided. 

A few questions, courteously answered by the 
station-master. j>ut me on the right road, and I 
was soon stanamg at the entrance of a shaoy lane, 
at the end of which stood Tbomapple Cottage. 

This was the modest name of Handford's villa ; 
but it really deserved a more pretentious title. 
Not thai it was very imposing in size, but because 
its architecture, or, rather, want of it, was so 
striking. It seemed to have been bnilt in defiance 
of all rules of art, and as if its builder had taken 
such parts as pleased him ffom many houses, and 
mixed them up together in an incongruous but 
exceedingly picturesque mass. 

The central edifice was of stone, strong, square 
and heavy of look, and constructed of Oiat kind 
of mfsonry which is called rubble. Alone, this 
portion of the building would have resembled a 
jail, but on one side of^it a small wing in the Eli- 
zabethan style, snd on the other a larger exten- 
sion in the style known as Arabesque, relieved 
this Bombreness, and imparled such quaint beauty 
to the whole structure, that even a quiet, unim- 
pressionable man like mynelf might be pardoned 
a little excitement at first beholding it. Besides, 
it stood in the midst of a grove of magnificent 
elms, and was covered with a arlorious vail of 
flowering creepers— and trees and flowers aiemy 
passion. 

So I uat excited by my first view of my strange 
patient's home, and' I walked slowly down the 
shady lane, inhaling the fragrance of* the Spring 
blossoms, and f eastins my city-wearied eyes upon 
the wealth of rurdnovelincss outspread before 
me, wondering, meanwhile, how any man could 
run crazy dwelling amid such peaceful joys, when 
my leverie was cnsti rbed by my arrival at the 
garden-);ate, and the simtftancous growl and rush 
of a huge masiifl chained within. 

I staried back in some alarm at this salutation ; 
but almost immediately the door under the porch 
facing the gate opeuecl, and I beard a sweet fe- 
male voice callinff tO the dog to be qoiet. In the 
next moment the speaker appeared upon the 
threshold, and, with the came musical voice, 
though now in a very ditlereut tone, invited me 
to enter. 

That man would have been cold-hearted, in- 
deed, who could have seen Marian Handford at 
this period of her history without intense admira- 
tion of her exceeding beauty, and a thrill of com- 
passion at the slrun^ie expression of pain and sor- 
row that pervaded her whole being. Pale as a 
lily, with dark, wistful blue eves, which seemed 
always ready to overflow with repressed tears, 
and a foim of surpa^8ing grace and delicacy, 
riie appealed to mv startled vision more like 
a spint fresh from I'aradise, mourning for her 
lost joys, than a mortal maiden. depressed by mere 
earthly giiefs. bhe was Morris Handford^ only 
sister, and, as I soon learned, the only d^elfer 
except himsHf in Thornapple Cottage. 

My surpri e at beboldinff such loveliness in that 
sequestered spot con'.used me so, that^ J could 
scarcely reply connectedly to her kindly greeting. 
It was plain from her manner that she k^ew who 
I was, and that she had expected me. Doubtless 
Hsndford had explained everything to her, for 
her welcome to one expressed' the idea that ber 
pleasure at my coming was for his sake. Tbst it 
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tc aaj, bar wordi eipraiBed tbU pl(uwar«i bnloo 
•mile cbwed ura; the Mttled lotTov from bcr 
pile lice, no accent of joT lnUnuSed the mnilc 
•f her ud ToUse. She-wud that BhewHglid; but 
a ^gb foUoirad tbe word, lod no ^leam of hope 
leueoed the deipair that lurked WTlhin the bine 
dspttu ol her wiatful e;e>. 

HeehaoicaUj 1 folloirgd ber into a imall room 
at the ri(At of the btil, where 1 fonad ber brother 
titting in ioUlude, and without eren a book h; 



wijoroccDpalinn. Hj pr«r«nsiatial ioctinctloU 
me at once that thi* wh tfaa wa/ be nud< 
paiied bin time, and mr profeaaioDal witdoa ■ 
inttantly decided that tbia aort of aolitaij bmi 
log wai jnat what bad iojured bim, aad matl ic 
Blopped aa qalcktj aa poiaibla. 

Hia liaier retired ai aoon aa ahe bad ubend 
me into the room, and, drawlDss cbair forwi 
I aat down Id front ot mj p^aDt, eleaiiof bt 
Toke with a tonoroua " abenj !" u I did m. fi- 
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psratoTT to glTing bim • ngahi idmonltorT lee- I tooe. '.' Ton bxre placed me andei ob1i|^OD 
tare. He intioiptted die, howem, before I could ilreadr by jobt promptnew. Bn 1 h>TC been 
opea mr Mpa. tbinkieg, since we met, thii the Janme; will be a 

" I am gUd roa hare come, doctor," aald he, naelcu [rouble to you ; for I bare no hope ihal 
drearily, aod nilhout a trace of gladaeai in bia 70a can do anylhiog— do hope wbateier." 
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'* Nonsense, sir !'' I exclaimed, sharply, for 1 
really was disgusted with what appeared to me bis 
perfectly anreasonable despair. ** 1 expect (o do 
you a great deal of good, or I shouldn't bare 
come at all. But if you wisb me to do you any 
good, you must obey my directions implicitly, 
and my first order is that you giro o er brooding, 
and make yourself cheerful directly." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" 

It was not my patient that laughed. Neither 
was it myself, ana besides us twc^ there was not 
another mortal within that room. Yet close at 
my ear— so close that 1 actually lelt the breath of 
the laughter — somebody, or wmething laughed— 
an eldritch laugh, that lalrly froze the blood within 
my Teins ! 

I start pd up in undisgoised alarm, and stared 
wildly uuout me. For the first and lost time, in 
all my intercourse with him, my patient smiled— 
a faint, wan smile, gone almost as soon as 1 aaw 
it — as he motioned me to resume my seat. 

" That is nothing, doctor,'' said he, in a matter- 
of-course tone. '* Compared with some other 
parta of the house, the manifest aiions are very 
faint -in this room, and that laugh is one of the 
least fearful of them. Wait till you hare visited 
the Red Room, and then laugh back at the laugh- 
trfl| if you can I" 

I sat doivn again, and stared ^t him in cilence 
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and we had commenced to talk as if I had iusi 
stepped back Irom the next room after a snort 
absence. 

I began to think now that it was growing more 
extraordinary, and that my patient was not quite 
BO crazy as I had believed. Still, there vat such 
a thing as ventriloquism. It would never < o for 
a scientific man like myself to be frightened at a 
mere laugh, though I could not see the laueher. 
My sell -possession gradually returned, and, to 
show that it had, I made another attempt to give 
him some good aidvice. 

"Nevertheless, Mr. Handford," I began, sen- 
tentiously, loliowiog up my thoughts rather than 
replying to anything he had said, "even if you 
are troubled by these maniiestations, as you call 
them, it is your duty to be cheerful '' 

The word died on my lips, for, gazing at him as 
I spoke, 1 saw a look of such unutterable horror 
oome into his face, that it made me dumb. His 
chair was close to mine, and with a vice-like grip 
he seized my arm in the nervous fingers of bis 
rifrht band. Then, stretching out his lelt arm, he 
pointed over my shoulder, staring, like one in an 
epileptic fit, in the same direction. Without anv 
volition of my own, I turned slowly round, still 
keeping my eyes on his as if I were fascinated. 
But when my position was quite reversed, rov 

fiance followed the direoiion of his stare, and 1 
cheld 

What did I behold? Can it be possible that 
heaven, for its own wise purposes, sometimes 
permits mortals to catch glimpses ot the terrors 
of the nether pit, as well as to see visions of im- 
mortal bliss ? 

1 fear that I cannot describe what I behe^*d, so 
as to convey a tithe of the unf^pcnkable i:orror of 
the siffht. let I must at least attempt it, er fail 
to make this narrative a truihlul record. 

Lying upon the floor, in front of a small door in 
the wainscot, 1 saw the head, the throot, and a 
portion of the shoulders of a gray -haired old ronn. 
There was no body visible, for below the shoul- 
ders the form faded into nothingness. Around 
the throat were clinched the fingers of a pair of 
brawny hands, the arms of winch were visible 
only to the elbows, and at no time could I per- 



ceive the slightest trace of the form to wbicb ttej 
belonged. 

But both head and bands were in a stale ef 
horrible action. The louff, red fingers griped 
and kneaded into the he^less throst, and the 
strong arms prei^spd the hairy hands down vpoa 
it^ until the knotted veins stood out like tangks 



whipcord from the bony knuckles. Tbe face 
of the aged head was livid and streaked with pur- 
ple; the black tonsue protruded from betweea 
the white teeth ano the shrunken 11ns; and tl:« 
frightened eyes started out from their sockets ia 
a ghastly sture of awful agony I 

Not for a moment were either head or bands at 
rest. Tlie former writhed and twisted and strug- 
gled to get free from tbe deadly gripe upon the 
toroat, and tlie^ sinewy bands followed its ovefT 
motion, cluiching it still more fieroelr at esca 
abortive throe, and kneadmg the lithe, snaky 
fingers into the livid flesh, as if they meant to 
sever the head from the shoulders by tbe mert 
force of their iron map I 

No sound broke tue awful stillness of thai sflest 
room. Paralyzed with horror, neither Haadford 
nor mvself seemed to breathe, tind tbe frigfatfal 
struggle going on before us caused no noise 
whatever. 

It was clear that the figures we saw were pbas- 
toms — ghosts of a head a^d hands ; but tbe 
struggle itself was so real, so vivid, that I conld 
not but believe that I beheld an actual murder, or 
at least the phantasm of an actual crime, of wmck 
this was the literal rpprodoction I 

The ghastly vision lasted tor about a mlnute>- 
Just long enough to enable me to mark its bideoui 
details — and when it vanished I still sat, dumb 
and motionless, staring at the spot where it had 
appeared. From this state of partial stupor I 
was roused by the voice Qi my companion. 

" This is worse tlian usual," sola he. in a low 
voice, as if speaking to himself, and then, io s 
tone of bitter sarcasm, he added, aloud, " Do yoa 
think it possible, doctor, to be cheerful ia tbe 
midst of such scenes V*' 

I was gltfd, afterward, that he had spoken so 
soomtully; for the sting of his contempt was 
necessary to rouse me from the terror which bad 
seized upon my soul. The petty anger that be 
uncongciottsly excited in my mind was die osly 
thing that saved me from ignominioua fli|^t. i 
tumecF u]ion him wrathfuUy : 

"No : it is not possible to witness such sights 
calmly, I cried, with vehemence. " But you srs 
on arrant fool to remain here. These things do 
not follow vou chewhere, do they?" 

"That is my curse, doctor," be answered, 
ouietly, unmoved by my foolish ire. ** No, they 

00 no't follow me; but, whenever I leave here, 
they draw me back irresistibly— as the magnet 
draws the iron. Listen t This farm is my sole 
resource ; I have no other where to turn for bread. 

1 cannot sell it, because I will not doom anyother 
man to the horrors I have suflered, and there is s 
power stronger than my will which forces me to 
stay here. When our servants left us, at tbe 
beginning of these tioubles, I and mj sister— she 
whom Tou saw just now— resolved to remfdn and 
solve the mystery. For two long years we have 
lived alone here, enduring terrors that have sopped 
the fonndi.tions of our lives, and you are tbe ont 
mortal we have admitted to sfiare our feaifol 
secret " 

Hot with wrath, I interrupted him. 

" And you have condemned that innocent vooog 
girl— coword that you are I — to live this life w 
terror " 

" Calm yourself, doctor," he intenosed, in bis 
turn, the thfillmg whisper of his voice changiiiff 
for an instant to a tone of proud commsod. 
"Hear me- out before jou condemn me so 
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fcaawhly. From th» Terj irst, both Mar^ ,aDd 
inytelt have ptrceivad ibat there U a method and 
a meaning in these yisitations. We Bnaly believe 
that tbej aie intended to oommunieate'Somethiiig 
important ta jna. These spirite, or whatever tbej 
are, desire to disolose a secreW to ufr— of thai we 
hare long been sure. Bul;^ with all oor patience 
and eaaraoe, we cfmnot disooTerwhat thev mean. 
It is for this reason solely that I resolrea to ap- 
peal to 900. If w« had any hope toft that Me 
conld solve the mystery unaided^ you may he 
sare w« net er shovid have taken y<»u, or any one 
also, into our ooafidence. The fact that you 
eatt seaand bear^ that which we have seen and 
beard s» long, proves that my sister and myself 
Are not insane, as I bad be^on to fear, and that 
1 have ehosen wisely in asking you to share our 
burden* 

There is no need further to detail our converse- 
lion on this occaaion. Of course, after what I 
bed witnessed, 1 had no longer any doubt of his 
perieot sanity ; and, as we were not again dis- 
Uirbed that evening, by sights or tounds of 
berror, my first terror mduaUy died out, giving 
plaee, as we continued To debate the matter^ to a 
•onn^geons and firm resolve thai I would devote 
•U my strength and skill to solving this strange 
liddJe. At nightfall his sister joined us, bringing 
the materials for a simple meal, and when that 
was diaonssed, we three sat in council until a 
late hour^tbev telling me all that bad happened 
-to them, end 1 striving to find the clue which 
should gnide me in my self-imposed task. 

Now that the first shock was over, all mv normal 
eovrage returned, and ere we parted for toe night. 
I haa the satisfaction of perceiving that I had 
restored something of hope to thdr wearied souls. 
Nothing of a startling nature ooonned during the 
night, and 1 slept soundly, in a comfortable bed, 
im daybreak. At breakfast I met my hosts again, 
and my presence teemed to enliven them more 
fbma 1 eouU have deemed possible when I first 
•aw them. 

Marian especially appeared to have imbibed 
hope and joyousoess from mv coming. The more 
I saw of this devoted giri^e stronger grew my 
admiration and respect. When I reflected how 
bravely she had Miared her brother's j^ost- 
bannted life, and unflinchingiy aided bim m ihe 
terrible investiglition wbicl had so completely 
baffled' them, it was not love that iprang up in my 
bosom-oi bad no idea tiksn that 1 eonldf love — 
bat it was rsTerence, a worship mingled with 
strong compassion, that I felt tor her; such a 
tender reverence as one must feel for a woman- 
mart^ when she submits to torture, and yields 
np Hfe and loveHnees for the sake of the faith that 
makes her strong to endure. 

But I nrnst not Knger on ' this sweet theme^ for 
I have still manr strange things to telL and but 
little space in which to relate them. When the 
morning meal was ended, and Marian bad com- 
pleted her duties as housekeeper, we three again 
sat down together, and the^ gave me the entire 
history of tbe dread tul visitation to which they 
bad been subjected. 

I orDss-examined thtm closely, and made them 
describe each fact accurately; as to localities, 
▼ividness in particular places, and intensity of 
notion at difibrent hours. I had not long previ- 
oosly formed a theory ^whloh I will not now 
stop to explain), regarding the new wonder of 
spiritual mnniicstotions just then rife, and I soon 
saw that tbe facts in this strange cose would 
enable me to leit ray tiieorr to the utmost, liy 
tbe time they had finished their naerative, I had 
made op my mind bow to proceed, and when I 
disclosed my plan to them, 1 found them entirely 
willing to co-operate in every wavi 
/ One partieular faot, in regard to the manifesta* 



tions in this house, hsd impressed itself upon me 
very strongly. No part ot the mansion, outside 
of the central stone building, was afiected by 
them. In tbe wooden wings, on either side, no 
ajwantions had been seen, and no sounds heard. 

In the main buildins; itself jibe maoifealations 
wer^ very unequal. Nothing except sounds oc- 
curred at either the extreme front or rear of the 
house, and these sounds grew louder and more 
varied as they approachea the central part of 
tbe buildijDff. 

From cellar to roof the mansion was divided in 
the' centre, transversely, by a stone wall similar 
to the outer walls ; this be.ng pierced by arches, 
at convenient points on each floor, for doors ^and 
passage-ways. Close to this wall the apparitions 
always became visible, and the^ never were seen 
at a greater distsnce than five feet from it. , , 

Acting on the theory to which 1 have alladed, 
I was soon satisfied that the ooeartlily agency at 
work in this house desired to call attention to that 
waU, and it now only remained to discover the 
preeise spot therein to which this agencv itself 
was moav atsengly attracted, or, io taxe tne con- 
verse of the proposition, from whence it ema- 
nated. 

Carefnl qoestlooingsoon convinced me that this 
spot was somewhere in that portion of the cen* 
tral wall which formed tbe east side of a large 
chamber on the second floor. In this room the 
most violent manilestations, in the shape of noise 
and movements, had always occorreo, and the 
most startling visions had been seen. In this 
room, therefore, I determined to take up my re- 
sidence, and begin my watch, and accordingly I 
transferred my valise to it, from the comfortable 
room in the north wing where the care of my 
kind hostess had at first consigned me. 

AsHandford had informed me that the mani- 
festations rarely began before five or six o'clock 
in the afternoon, giadoally increasing in violence 
OS the evening advanced, and culminating at mid- 
night— after which hour, except on extraordinary 
occasions* they entirely ceased^-I was led to 
believe, still following my theorr, that electricity 
in some form was the medium tiirough which the 
spirits acted. 

It would be tedious to explain why I came to 
this conclusion. The result of long and laborious 
research into the phenomena. of spiritualism, I 
shall, perhaps, some day give my theory to the 
world. At present it is only necessary to say that 
my decision in this instance was founded upon 
my knowledge ot the periodical action of the 
electric forces and currents in the body of the 
earth itself-^wbich is, indeed, one great galvanio 
battery, storing and accumulating its electric 
power during certain periods, and discharging it 
at otherS| under certain fixed laws the secret of 
which science has not yet entirely solved. 

Therefore, after a quiet day spent .in Marian's 
society (during which I was vain enough to think 
I had risen in ner esteem, as she certainly had in 
mine), my first care on entering the Ked'Room — 
as Handford called the haunted chamber— at five 
o'clock of that eventlnl evening, was to examine 
tbe surface of the central wall thoroughly. This 
inspection was without result, as far as finding 
any wires, or conductors of any s^ort, was con- 
cerned, for the wall nas as smooth as plaster and 
paint ceuld make it, and it had no break in it 
save the arch which formed the doorway connect- 
in :r it with the rear chomber. 

But my examination was brought to an abrupt 
close by a startling occurrence, which shocked 
me more than it would have done otherwise on 
account of this very uniformity of the wall, for 
that fact made it all the more unexpected, and ap- 
parently impossible. 

Sandferd was standing at the ball doorway 
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behind me as I moTed along the wall, and at the 
instant I had reaebed the further corner, he 
uttered an exclamation of fear. Taming quick! j 
toward him, I had the whole length orthe east 
wall between us, and at the centre of this space I 
beheld a most astonishing spectacle. 

At the height of mj shoulder fVom the flo6r the 
fleshless bones of the arm and hand of a human 
skeleton were thrust out into the air fh>m the 
smooth surface of the wall ! For a moment the 
hand beckoned imperiously, as if commanding us 
to approach. Then it moved out further into the 
air. and a grinning skull became visible. Now 
followed the unper portion of the frame, next the 
other arm, ana finally the lees. Thus, piece by 
piece, the whole ghastly ske^ton emerged from 
the smooth surface of the wall^and stood threaten- 
ingly between us while one might slowly count a 
score 1 

Then it fell asundei^--each bone detaching itself 
from its fellow, and all mingling together in a con- 
fused mass as thej descended with a rattling 
crash to the floor. The sound was as the rattle of 
real bones thus thrown together, and so strong 
was the impression producMl upon me — notwith- 
standing the ghostly manner m which they bad 
appeared^that they wartf real bones, ihatl started 
forward impulsively to pick up one of them. But 
as I bent over the pile, and my hand was about 
to touch the ninning skuN, which lay uppermost, 
they vanished utterly, and we stood staring at each 
other in horror over the empty space where they 
had been I 

But even in the midst of my profound dismay 
a sudden inspiration filled oay soul. The spot 
whence the skeleton arm had protruded, and 
beckoned so eommandingly ! Was not that the 

{>Iace to which my search must be directed? The 
dea banished all my terrors, and springing up, I 
began nervously to press and leel with mv nnffers 
in every direction near that spot As I did so, 
there suddenly arose in the chamber a hideous 
din. The chairs and tables moved to and fro as 
if endowed with life, and from the walls and floor 
and ceiling thunderous sounds, as of Cyclops 
hammering on giant anvils, made the very air 
tremble with ponderous concussions. Had I been 
less excited this hellish clamor must have driven 
me forth from the haunted chamber in terror, but 
as it was, I persevered in my quest, and at the 
very moment when I despaired of success, it was 
crowned with triumph t 

One of my thumbs suddenlv pressed with force 
upon a slight projection— so slight as to be quite 
imperceptible to the eye— and this pressure was 
instantly followed by a sharp click as of the open- 
ing of a strong lock. This was succeeded oy a 
whirring sound like clock-work running down ; 
the smooth surface of the wall cracked at right 
angles, forming a small square, and. forced out- 
wiud through Ihe plastering which nad so long 
and so efl'ectually concealed it, an ebony panel 
of about a foot square fell down, amid a shower 
of dust, into my outstretched hand ! t 

The instant that it fell the horrible din eeased, 
and in a short time Handford was sufficiently 
composed to assist me in examining the niche in 
the wall which the displacement of the panel had 
disclosed. 

This niche was about a foot deep, and at the 
flrst fflance, all that we could perceive in it was a 
small flask of pure crystal, nearly tilled with a 
similar liquid. Without a moment's reflection. I 
seized this bottle at once, and lifted it from tne 
pan. A shock like that of a lar^ Levden jar fbllv 
charged thrilled through me from bead to foot^ 
and forced me back some paces Arom the wall. 
The whole house trembled from foundation to 
rooftree, and, with a hollow dang, the bottom of 
the niobe^a single plate of ponshed steel— flew 



upward, and out upon the io«r, earryiBg wMh 
the sine pan, ana spilling its conteiitai 
instantly exhaled in vapor 1 

The earthquake-like vemor of the baoaa 
subsided, and after a breathlesa patiae to 
our self-poasession, we oloselT examiiM 
botUe which 1 etUl grasped. Floatiw is tW| 
cenU^ of the almost odorless liquid wvUb, 
saw a slender, needle-shaped piece of sted, aht 
four inches long, and an eighth of ea inch 
diameter at its thickest part. 

There was nothing else sipgnlaraboot tbe 
and while the whole appararas seemed to 
that my theory of electrio ageney wee met 
wrong, it gave us no elue to tbe main 
Accordingly we ventured to examine tbe 
again, and now, indeed, the mysterv wee 
pTetely solved, while we were overwhelmed wfitfa aj 
still greater surprise than any that had 
before! 

Beneath the niche tbe wall was hoDow fori 
several feet each way, and this large eaTi^wi«| 
completely filled wim shininff, goraen cuiaeafl 
We afterward found that tms store of wealtb 
amounted to more than one hundred tiioaeiai 
dollars, but, for the moment, we diaregarded tka 
gold to seize upon a yellow parehment reati ag os 
the top of the gKttenng heap. Quickly aafeUiBg 
this, an inscription in scholarly Latm omI ■?] 
eye. A (^ translation of this writing woold] 
read thus : 

*'St. Jokn*9Bfi4y A.D. 169S.— In this dtaBbct,! 
on the eve of St. Andrew's Day, in tbe y&B of 
Our Lord, was murdered Marcus AUyn Haadfovi, 
an Englisn colonist, who built this noose in 166(, 
and eontrived the secret place where thia parck* 
ment will be found, to conceal the ti e esu i s 
brought with him from his native land, and wfaidi 
will Be found there also. For the sake of thii 
treasure waa he foully murdered while ak ep i ny; 
but the holy ansels who execute Qod's judsmeots 
pureed his murderer's soul as with fire, and filM 
It with remorse, so that he hath oonfeseed bit 
deadly erime to me^ an humble Brother of 8t.| 
Francia. 

** Tbe aecrets of the Confessional are sacred^ wl 
that I must not deliver my penitent to man's is** 
ffice--his crime, and his sorrow therefor, wiU be 
judged bv his llaker. But this wealth beunun to | 
Marcus Handford' s heira. To disclose it to uea 
now, would be to betray my penitent Kov, 
therefore, 1, Guilelmus the Franciscan, Oerfc, 
make use of the magic knowledge, which, in eril 
days, I gained in the country of the Ghaldeee, for 
a holy purpose. The steel needle, which was the 
instrument of the foul crime, will become the in- 
strument to restore this wealth to the victim'i 
descendants. I shall so place it that, after many 
years, the angels who forced the mnrd^er to cod- 
ression may communicate through it with those 
to whom the treasure rightfully belongs. Tbe 
manner in which they will perform &ia task is 
unknown to me. I only know that it cannot €uL 
May heaven direct it aright. Prav for the sonli 
of Marcus Handford and his murderer. Amen." 

My narrative is ended, save to relate tiiat from 
tbe moment of the disarrangement of the ancient 
friar's strange apparatus, the spirits ceased to 
haunt the oldhome of the Handforda. The weahb 
thus supematurally restored to them gave tbem 
ease ana luxury for the remainder of weir daja 
Unfortunately, the health of poor Morris bad 
been too mucb shattered by the tortures he bad 
undergone, and he only survived to e^joy Us Iih 
dependence for a few years. 

His sister Marian was his faithftil nnrst, ss abe 
had been tbe faithful sharer of his terrors, aotil 
the end. tShe still survives, and though yean 
have sprinkled enow among her oaee^sfsa 
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tranm, ind ehlldreD'a ehildren gktbar aboat her 
kDM to nprat (hair CTcning'a prayer, I still on 
see, ID the iweet t&ce of mj baloved wife, aU Iha 
loTaHaen ibe oaoe wore, tbousb la ber aged era» 
tbera eften comeB tbit wUtful Igok wJtQ wUicb 
•he greeted toe, tbirt; fears ago, in tbe porcb of 
the EaQuted baaae. 



A Vaaaant na 

MOTBiiraean eioeedttae nagniSeBnt intoueiante 
of the peanBtrT- of moM Kuropeaa couDtries. 
CmMou'i Piddf Oo EaS7 ig a ijpe of ell lands. 
Bat a better picture of tbe atisscan ■carcelj' be 
fOQDd Uuui ttael presented br Uot6 ia tbja sketob 
ofm peaeanl near Madrid, as be i^es along daintily 
holding bis oigar. biafoot in tbe singularitiirup at 
tha male'e bead, and bia two jare at its side, per- 
faap* u amplj as bis bead. There is, however. 
in their existence a fund of happinesa tbat those 
n tbe busy whirlpools of life and tssblon 
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Three Tears* IMBcipline. 

Tbs world shook its sa;^ head when it first 
beard of Mabel Stciele't engagemeDl to Paul ^ia- 
olair. Old Dame Brown was a fair eiponent of 
tbe gCDenl tnind, wben she said : 

"One or tbe other of 'em has got to change 
.t mightily before ibey'll hare any happint- 



togetber. You can't yoke two sucb hiKh-bpirited 
yoDD); things witbout having mischief." 

And Dame Brown was not far from riabt. They 
were en(raged for lust one week when Mabel went 
ont to ride wilh Henrt Boyl. Paul did not like 
this, aad told her so plainly ; tbe result tras, that 
the neit eveoine tbe young lady repealed the 
performance. Her loTsr came QuriuK ber ab- 
sence, and being informed of her wbereabouta 
and companiDQ, very calnily sat himself down lo 
await ber retam. Soon sbe entered, flashed and 
deflant. 

■'Why, Paul, TOO here!" sbe aald, noncbal- 
antly, as tbe gen'tlemsn arose to greet her. "I 
hul DO Idea joa'd wait until 1 came back." 



clair. oalmlr 



you were mistaken," said Mr. tUn. 
then, leading ber to a seat, he con- 

_ _w, Mabel, wSl you pleaie tell me 

what I am to understand by ibieT" 

Tbe gipsy abru^ed ber shoulders, laughing 
lightly, and as this was tbe only reply she Toncb- 
sal'ed, be went on mora sadly : 

" I told you last night that Hoyt was no flt 
aasoeiate for you, and requested, aa a penoDal 
fuTor, that you would not be aaea in pubUo with 
bim again. What am I to understand from yoor 

like, abe retorted, carelesaly. 
_...., to dictate to you in any par- 

BIs brow clonded heaTily. 

" Mabel, I do not ' dictate.' I icvt." 

•' Call it nhal you please," wilh a dafntr sbTDg. 
"Our definilioDS don't acem to agree; but tbat 
doesn't matter." 

"Mabel!" end the eameet face grew graTa 
unto ateron ess, "yon knoirhow Ilore you— (here 
is no need of my enlarging on that lopic: and 
out of my deep lore 1 say tnst my betiDtbed wifo 
Bljall nerer go out again with Henry Soyt." 

" Very well, thenl" And the scarlet lios act 
themaelres together tightly, as the deltcsle i 



" AnTlhingyat 
' I don"*! preaom 
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Jrew from the 1_. 
mood todtain, a 
our betrothal." , 

"Mabel, Mabel. Yon don't mean It I" And if 
Mabel Steele bad e'rer before doubted Faol 8ln- 
Blartled, anguished voice stilled 






^larale usforeTer! Tbink what 
you are doing; it is anch o little thing to esk 1" 

" It Is not ■ alitlle thing' to me; it involres Ihe 
utter sacriBce of mv social liberty. This case 
woDid make a precedent. If I vleld now, I mnat 

J I eld elwara ; so, once and for ^1 I say, I will not 
ave my freedom blerfercd with." 
"Very well," aod tbe man's tones were bard 
enough now. " I see I bare been ae'.f-deceiTed. 
I foolishly dreamed that your tore for me was 
what tnine was lor yon. Iwoald baTC welcomed 
a fntarc in which I might prove my deTOtioD by 
sacrifice. You, it aeems, bare dieaded il, ana 



a rauaHT xiaa ha dud. 
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eoollj cAlcalated the chances of its being jroar 
possession. 1 be^r your pardon for having esti- 
mated your aflection by my ovro! And, novr, 
hoping that your liberty may bring you every 
happiness, I wi;tb you eood-nigbtl" 

^'Faul, come back l'*^ she cned; but it was too 
late. He was gone, and wiib a sob, Mabel Steele 
threvr herself on the sofa, and endeavored to re- 
view the situation. ^* He thinks I don't love 
him!'' she murmured, indignantly. ''He ought 
to know better; but I don't want to be dictated 
to, and I mean he shall understand it. I guess 
he'll write, or be around to-morrow, and then 
we'll fix it." 

But the morrow came, and brought with it 
neither Paul (Sinclair nor a letter. Days passed 
bv, and Mabel Steele was manifestly worried. 
Kot that she " wore her heart upon her sleeve" — 
that was not the young lady's style. 'In society 
she was gayer than ever before ; but at home, she 
had little appetite, did not sleep well, and took to 
watching the windows with a very suspicious 
intensity. 

''It's no use!" she murmured to herself one 
night, some week or so after their quarreL "J*ve 
got to make an unconditional surrender. I love 
raul Sinclair better than I do the world, and if 
people do say I've given in to him^ I don't care; 
and I'm gomg to write and tell him so;" and a 
verv datermined young face bent low over Miss 
Mabel Steele's writing-desk. 

This was the result : y 

"I am sorry! Please, oome back to me. I 
was altogether wrong. Mabbl." 

" There," she said, with a little sigh of refief, 

reading it over and placing it within an envelope, 

I " that's done, and my misery's ended — at least it 

will be ended by to-morrow evening, for of coarse 

he'll be round as soon as he receives it." 

But Paul Sinclair did not make the expected 
visit, and some three or four days after she had 
sent her penitent little billet, he sailed for Europe, 
to be gone three years, at least. 

"Of course," muimured poor little crushed 
Mabel, " he couldn't keep on loving the hateful, 
selfish creuture 1 proved myself that night, and 
he can't bear to humiliate me by tolling me. so 
be goes of! to Europe. Well, it's no more than I 
deserve." 

Before many months, she bad other troubles, 
which seemed in some degree to take her thoughts 
from Paul Sinclair. Her father died, and she — 
bis only daughter, who had been taught to look 
upon herself as heiress to at least half a million — 
found herself utterly destitute. 

He had speculated a great deal in his later 
years, and this was the result. Mabel was brave 
and young. She did not fold her hands and 
moan, as msny well-disciplined girls would have 
done, but immediately roused herself to action. 

Henry H'jt came to her at this crisis, and 
asked her to marry him. He was wealthy, and 
of an old, aristocratic family — had been one of 
Gotham's " fast men "—but loved her well enough 
to break off* from bis former habits and com- 
panions, and settle down into a sober Benedict. 

Mabel rejected him firmly, but courteously. A 
few dayn alter, he called on her, in company with 
his mother, and plunged into business after this 
wise: 

" Miss Mabel, I have told my mother that you 
won't marry me, and she is sorry; because, she 
thinks, vou are capable of making me a better 
man. I'm not exactly of her opinion. I think, if 
a man can't work out his own salvation, he isn't 
worth much ; so I pronose to go awHv for a couple 
of rears, and trv my band at it. Now, what we 
want is this : After t go, mother will be all alone 
— ^with the exception of my two little aisters-^and 



erstand me," he continued, impetoouslj. as 
flushed and hesitated. " I underttan<^ wlica 
Oman says 'No,' as you did, she means it; aad 



can't you come and live with them, fnstroetiac 
the youngsters, if you want to, and being a sort of 
companion tor mother? It will be a great ML 
easier thnn teaching school, which, I brieve, 
your original intention. Now, please don't ; 
understand ~ " "^ " — " * 

she 

a woman ^ _ , ^ _, , 

I Bolemnlv assure you tha£ I make this oflW with 
not the slightest hope that you would ever love 
me as 1 must be lov^ by my wife. Bat, Mifcri 
Steele, I am a better man for bavins known job 
•ymy mother is a happier woman. You need the 
right kind ot shelter and urotection, and won't 
you, please, come to us, woo owe yon ao ma^f 
You will be just as independent as yoa woold 
among strangers, and I shall never come back 
until 1 can look upon you as a sister. Won't 
you let me be your nig brother by-and-bjf ' 

Mabel took his outstretched band, retamed ill 
earnest pressure, and then said, quietly : 

" 1 wul go." 

So that was how it came about that Paul Sia- 
elair. on his return from Ettrope, foand Mabel 
Steele domiciled with the Hoyts. 

He put bis teeth tight together on first bearing 
the news, and muttered aooMtliiBg about womnrt 
love ; and then, with a shrug indicative of aov- 
thing but indiflerence, endeavored to dismiss tha 
matter from bis mind. He bad been Mn. HeyVa 
legal adviser, and had in his possession several 
papers, which that ladv was very desirona of pro- 
curinz; so, immediately after hia return, she sant 
for him to come to her. 

He scowled, thought a little, and wmt, tbay 
had just finished business, and were discussing 
some little social topic, when the parlor-door 
opened, and in came Manel Steele, fairly brea^ 
less with excitement. 

'*0h, Mrs. Boyt," she said, hastily, witboat 
noticing the tall, dark figure, sitting jnst at that 
ladv's right, ** I have had a letter from Henry, 
ano ''^ 

Here her glance fell npon their visitor, and she 
stopped suddenly. 

Paul Sinclair, was prepared for this meeting. 

"How do yon do. Miss Steele T' be said, very 
calmly. 

She caught her breath with • little gasp, then 
responded in, if possible, colder tonea than his 
own. 

"Have yon had a pleaaant time abroad f" she 
asked him*, nonchnlantlv. 

'*0b, vesi" with a half-sigh; "I anppoae to!" 

Mrs. Hot t laughed. 

"Well, Mr. Sinclair^ if we were to jod^ from 
your tone and expression, they would decide that 
you haven't enjoyed vourself, at all. Come, 
now, tell the truth! Are vou not glad to get 
home?" 

" No !" he answered, almost fiercelr. " I 
thought I might be, but Vm nott I tbin( I shall 
return to Pome, and remain there for tbe rest of 
my natural life." Then, as if ashamed of this 
outburst, he said, in bis old society way: '' Yoor 
son is in Europe— is he not? How long does he 
propose to re^naln?" 

*M really don't know," answered Mrs. Hoyt 
" The last time he wrote, he was undecided ; Sot 
Mabel, you have had a letter this morning. Did 
he say anything about coming home t" 

Mabel flushed scarlet, for Paul Sinclaii^s eyes 
were on her face, and her voice trembled slightly, 
as she replied : 

" He proposes to return bv tbe fiext steamer." 

Psnl Sinclair rose suddenly, and walked to the 
window, then turned again, aad in a aort of hard, 
metal Ho way, said : 

" Well, Mrs. Hoyt, I will j^nnt up those m<ft» 
and send them to yoa aa 86on aa loand. 1 iiavi 
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not fairlj begun basineM jet— in fact, entered 
tlie office since m? return, and don't intend to go 
cbere unt 1 1 feel better. As soon as one is seen 
ill one's place of business, bis work commences ; 
4uid I propose to rest tor a week or so yet, nn;ess 
tbere la a pressing necessity for jour papers. If 
so, 1 will go at once." 

Jits. Hoyt assured him that a week or so would 
make no oifference. 

" Good-afternoon I" And. courteously lifting 
Ills hat, the gentleman took nis departure. 

Mabel drew a deep sigh as he left the bouse, 
mnd then tomed to Mrs. tloyt weurily. 

*' Here is Henrv's letter. He has become 
deeply attached to 'some young lady now visiting 
4he American consul at Pans; and, as she is 
«oming home by the next steamer, he proposes to 
•come, also. You see he writes me as his 'dear 
siater,' so eyerything is all right isn't it niceH" 

Mabel's Tolce was full of anything bnt entbu-. 
■iasm : but Mrs. Hoyt's happiness was too great, 
to notice her companion's lack of it 

Henry Hoyt amved only a few davs after, jubi- 
lantly nappy. Miss Effie Brown nod accepted 




with heaps of common- sense. She can't bear fast 
men; but I wasn't going to let her be deceived 
about me, so 1 told her of my pa^t and what 
jou'd done for me, and the dear little creature 
said she loTcd me more for it. Not for the pas^, 
jou know, but for telling her the truth ; ana she 
wants to know tou, and I'm sure you'll like each 
•tber." 

Mabel laughed heartily ; but Mrs. Hoyt came in, 
just then, with some ideas about a party which 
she proposed giring in honor of her son's return, 
and further rhapsodies were prevented. 

The party came otf. and everybody was pre- 
sent, Paul Sinclair included. 

** I'll go 1" he murmured, on receiving the in- 
yitationf "if only to show that voung coouette 
bow indiflerent I am to her, and how little the 
future she has marked out tor herself afiects me." 

But for all that, Paul Sinclair's face was not the 
happiest in the room. Mabel danced, oftener 
with Hoyt, he noticed, than any one else in the 
place. 

** I wonder if she would dance with met Fve a 
great mind to ask her. 1 suppose she would, of 
course." And, a few moments after, Mr. Sinclair 



requesting Miss Steele's hand for a quadrille. 

There was no way she could refuse ; so, rather 
reluctantly, she allowed him to lead her out on 
the floor. 

'* flow strange it seems," he said, coolly, intent 
on showing her how indifferently he conld speak 
of her accepted lover, '* to see* Mr. Hoyt doing 
tbe honors of his mother's house! He has 
changed greatly Fince I lelt home." 

*** Yes," said Mabel, ignoring the past quite as 
thoroughly as did her companion. *' be has 
changed. But I always felt that there was a 
splendid foundation for good in Henry Hoyt." 

" Yes," said Mr, Sinclair, dryly; "I know you 
did." 

And then there was an embarrassed silence 
until tbe music struck up, and they commenced 
dancing. 

*' I am going down to the office to-morrow for 
the first time, he said to Mrs. Hoyt, at parting. 
"Perhaps those papers are in my safe down 
tb)/e. Can you come in during the day?" 

'* Yes," she answered, readily. " Mabel and f 
aie goiug down town sbopping,'and I will call on 
our way boo^e." 

So toe next afternoon found Mrs. Hoyt and 
Miss Steele at Paal Sinclair's law-DSSce. The 
latter.lad^dkl not wish to go in ; but the had no 



excuse to ofler for a refbsal, so rery relootaatlj 
consented to accompany her fnend. 

'*1 have only just arrived," snid Mr. Sinclair, 
as they entered. ** But if yon ladies are in no 
hnny, and can wait until 1 overhaul this safe of 
mine, 1 guess I can manage to unearth those doc* 
uments of yours." 

** Oh, we can wait !" said Mrs. Hoyt. ** Vm rs- 
ther anxious to have thoee papers to-nig[bt, as 
Henry's intended father-in-law ia to dine with us, 
and I would like to settle some little property 
points." 

"Henry's intended fstber-in-law I" repeated 
Paul Sinclair, in surprise. "Why, I Ibouiht— " 

Here he stopped short, looked at Mabel bteele, 
whose face was aflame, and unlocked his desk in 
pitiable embarrassment 

" W ell, what du you Jhink?" asked Mrs. Hoyt, 
good-naturedly. ''That he was not a marry ins 
man? Well, I thought so once; but it seems I 
was mistaken. You danced with his lady last 
night^that pretty little thing in pink silk and 
pearls. Effie Brown is her name." 

"Ah!" And the gentleman's face had brij;ht- 
ened visibly, although Mrs. Hoyt could not ima- 
gine what there was in this communication to 
chanse his whole expression so thoroughly. " I 
don't exactly remember tbe youns lady, bnt 
doubtless she is very charmins. No one can 
question Mr. Hoyf s good taste.''^ And with that, 
Mr. Sinclair proceeded to the overhauling of his 
desk. 

Msbel no more than Mrs. floyt understood the 
sudden light which overspread his face. A vaffue 
glimmering of the truth came to her at first, out 
she quick^ dismissed it from her mind ss ridi- 
culous. 

** He scorned me, even when I humbled myself 
and asked forgir^ess. I would be crazy to think 
that it is because he cares for me yet that he 
seems so glad to hear of Henry Hoyt's engage- 
ment to another." 

Thus she thought, while with true masculine 
recklessness Paul Sinclair endeavored to select 
from the contents of his safe Mrs. Hoyt's papers. 

" You see," be said, apologetically, giving the 
manuscripts an energetic turn, which sent them 
flying over the floor «n every direction. '* I have 
not the slightest idea what's in here. I was ^k 
for two or three days before I left, and my clerk 
just piled in things pell-mell, locked up the safe, 
and sent me the Key." With which the gentle- 
man stooped to pick the scattered papers. 

Mabel Steele, glancing down upon the floor, 
caught si^ht of something whioh sent the hot 
blood in torrents to her face. Mr. Sinclair looked 
up just in time to tee her sudden change of color, 
and, following her startled eyes, saw just at his 
right a tiny envelope with 'the seal unbroken. 
His face was flusbea then, as he recognized the 
superscription, and lifted it from the dusty 
boards. 

Mabel started at this, and involuntarily extended 
her hand for the note. 

" It is mine !" he said, with a smile. " See "— 
and he held it up--<' it is directed to Paul Sinclair. 
Es^., and that is I. John must have dropped 
it into my desk, expeoting me down, and then 
have forgotten it afterward. Let me see the date. 
' May 8d, 18^—,' more than three years ago. Will 
yon excuse me, ladies, until I rea'd it?" 

Mabel looked startled ; bnt she had no right to 
interfere. 

*'And, after all," she thought, **what does it 
matter if he scorns it? It is no more than I 
thought he bad done all these years !" 

But for all that, she was most uncomfortable. 
He saw her embarrassment, and^ after a momenVt 
d^iberatios, passed her oyer the notcw 
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"Of coane," bs aaid, "I kooirthiit tbii it from 

Sm. I am not acqaaiDled with ita contents. 
nlras fou wish, 1 nill not read il. I bid the 
auoe Paul Sinclair now (bat I waa three jeara 
ago. I want abroad for the purpoM of ohaneing, 

would haroturt me then, will hurt me now, «nd 
Tiee Ttria. 1 take it for granted (bat thia note 
will inflict cither pats or pleuure. It is impos- 
sible vou ihould write me a Une which I could 
receire iodiSereutl;'. You tat.j deliTcr it or Dot, 

Here tie stopped, tod awuted her raplf. She 



tboogbt n raomeat, tben, itithcut a word, paanJ 
it back lo bim. 

"Thank jon !" he aeid, eameatlj, hrenkingthr 
Mil as be apoke. 

Tbe note was short, as wc knoir. Mabel codU 
hsTB repeated it bjbeart; and httr little Bd);iiv 
drummed an cmburrasBcd sola on the dnstT dak. 
aa he read i( through. Mm. Hort mw b'is fact 
light up agaio— Mabel did net. Tbea be look ont 
* pencil, wrote one sentence, and, still wilhoDti 
word, paised it orer to her. 

It WBi, "God blcaa yon, darlinft!" And (bra 
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zo^s nattrKm,— 



Soe's Flirtation. 



■hensible coui__ .. , .,.. 

hare eDOOuraged Hr. TaTuonr'g ktleationi, had 
people are begiDDlDi; to remark tbe intimacT. 
You mnBt pat a stop In it." 

" Which— people Ulking, or Mr. TxtHur*! 
attentioagF" uked Zoe, damnrelj-. 

" Effect a itoppage ot the latter, aod lher«'ll 
be DO room for (ha othei," returned UiM Uarsaf , 
with aaptritj. " It'a a moral wraDg to flirt iritb 



ever; man in the honaa, ai ;oa hare latelj been 

" Ob, aantis," cried Zoe, wltb a merrr tvinklo 
in her black ef ea, which conlradioted the grave 
ciproasioo of ber long-drawn conntenance. ''too 
iaow I biTfi Bcsrceli' spoken lo Jodu Ferrin^n, 
and I'm anre yon naTan't bad ejaa Tor anj one 
elee, except, aa it aeenia, jonrfaToriMTaTaaoDr." 

Til* ipiDiter dnw heraalf ap in dignified ulaaoe, 
bat colored neTeiibalna, for It waa known tbat 
Min UaroaT waa making actire pn|)aTatioiu, in 
Tieir of ahortlj beooming Mra. FnrJDgtoD, 

Zo« «zMint«d > idroMtla kbout tlu pmn, and 
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gradually oat, mna ne on lue < 
cigar wiih a complacent smile. 
^•Only a flirtation, eh?*' 
** Well, all the better for that; 



disappeared within her own door, quite uncon- 
scious that Vavasour had passed beneath the open 
window, and heard all oi the conversation that 
ii chronicled here. He filliped the ashes from the 
dead end of his cigar, and walked on with a medi- 
tative frown contracting his brow. 

Vavasour was a lady-killer, and, in bis own 
way. faultless. His broadcloth was of the finest, 
his linen the whitest, his silk tile the glossiest, 
his boots and doves tiny, unwrinkled and ]>er- 
fect. He was tall and stylish, his complexion 
scarlet and white, his teeth dazzling, his hair 
waved, silky and brown. Yet, despite all these 
perfections, his whole ezi>ression was marred by 
the undeciaed quiver of his fall, sensuous mouth, 
and the shifting selfish lights in bis clear blue 
eyes. 

The wrinkle in his forehead smoothed itself 
gradually out, and he bit the end from a fresh 

he soliloquized, 
but what an art- 
fttl minx it is ! Why, I was actually experiencing 
compunctious qualms, and debating iro or con 
if I should run the Juggernaut of my irresistible 
attractions off the trackof her tender little heart. 
Rather hard on a fellow's self-esteem to find 
himself beaten at his own game ; but, considering 
all the circumstances, Fm quite reconciled this 
time. Now, I can enjoy my little amusement 
without misgivings, during my fortnight of pro- 
bation. And then, ma belU Zoe, I must yield to 
superior claims." 

Zoe tripped down to the piazz^ where he awaited 
her, a couple of hours later. She had a trim little 
figure ana a daintv foot, and the puffings and 
loopings of her white organdie walking-dress, just 
disclosing the buttoned ooot beneath, were some- 
thing wonderful to behold. 

There was a brighter flush upon her cheek, and 
a softer lisht in the wide, black eyes, that drooped 
shvlv as she met him. 

*' finished little coquette !" mentally commented 
Vavasour. 

And Zoe, with her f^loved finger-tips upon his 
arm, felt her heart auiver and uirill with a rap- 
turous sensation, which was something new in 
her life experience. 

Ah, Zoe, little enchantress, who has walked 
unconcernedly over halNa-seore of hearts in your 
one season out^ was your bravado then only the 
vaunt of a spirit unwilling to acknowledge its 
inthrallment until verbally compromised? Auntie, 
left behind in a fume of discontent, and Vavasour, 
beside her, self-assured by the conversation he 
had overheard, were ignorant alike of the strong 
passion budding into ufe in the girl's intense and 
undisciplined nature. 

Words so meaninglessly sweet murmured in 
Vavasour's melodious tone, tender glances so 
falsely expressive resting on her radiant faco, 
nurtured the germ into active life, and for the 
time satisfied Zoe' a newly-awakened craving for 
love— Ms love. 

8he was lost in a maze of sweet delight, ex- 
ploring unknown paths, where every turn was 
drawing her closer, closer to the goal of life and 
love and happiness, or humiliation and despair, 
bitter, blank, and. baneful. And she was so sure 
of the heaven on earth she hod traced on the can- 
vas of the future in such glowing colors ! 

She kept no reckoning of the days and hours 
as they floated past while she was lost in the 
sweetness of the fieeting dream. Tet she walked 
and talked, ate, drank and slept, much in the 
ordinary way, except that she breathed in an ec- 
static atmosphere, which to her own senses 
seemed to change her into A rarified and ethereal- 
ized transmogrmcation of herself. 

liiM Maroay was too thoroughly engrossed in 



her wedding outfit, and her prospective bridS' 
groom, to interest herself much in Zoo's pro- 
ceedings. She came to a realization of her cbitrge 
once in a while long enoush to deliver an ez> 
posiulation spiced by a modicum of advice, sad 
generally wound up oy taking Zoo's opinion re- 
garding some minutis pertaining to the troasseaa. 

In every grade of social life there are alwaje 
some persons more observant of their neiii^hbon' 
acts than careful of their own, and these began 
to whisper that Zoe was wearing her beari upon 
her sleeve. 

Vavasour himself wavered now and then. He 
ooold not always distrust the sweet youn^ face, 
with itsflaahing orbs grown liquid and deep at his 
approach. He had bis good traits beneath the 
crust of selfish worldliness which prerailed, and 
the shallow depths were stirred sometimes t^ s 
mingling of remorse and longing that be crashed 
out asam with the cruel blindness of a will ihmt 
woula not be convinced. 

The blow fell upon Zoe with only the faintest 
premonition to henld it. 

She danced in throngh the side entrance one 
evening, with her short black eurls all in a tumble 
from the race she had been taking along the shore. 
She came upon Vavasour suddenly, to his ill- 
ooncealed discomfiture. He held a flower-pot 
containing a royal purple fuschia in full bloom. 
Zoe stopped short, and put out her two hands 
confidently. 

** For me f" she asked. ** I know it most be,, 
for you heard me call it my favorite." 

''"And I have been unsaUant enough to foi^get 
the fact. Pardon me thia 1 must refuse this one^ 
it is otherwise promised." 

*' Oh i" she said, laughing to cover her eonfb- 
sion. "How fortunate that! didn't squander any 
gratitude. Auntie shall order me the mate to i^ 
if 1 don't overrate my persuasive powers. Pray, 
pass on, Mr. Vavasour.'' 

" First let me remind you of a promise to walk 
to the top of the cliff with me. How soon can 
youffof* 

" Now, if you're not critical," she replied, with 
a shake of her rumpled fiounces. ** In ten min- 
utes, if you prefer smooth curis and fresh costume. 
There ! PU not put your choice to the test, but 
you may wait for me in the time I have named." 

Glancinj^ back as she skimmed up the stairwaj, 
she saw him enter a doorway which did not com- 
municate with his own apartments. 

" Those rooms were vacant through the week," 
she thought. ** I wonder who has taken them ? — 
one of his friends perhaps." 

She had quite forgotten the occurrence when 
she climbed the narrow, rugeed pathway which 
led up the cliff, and stood, with Vavasour, watch- 
ing tne light as it faded on the surface of the 
sea. 

He was manifestiv uneasy, and broke his snb- 
jeot with the abrupt haste of one who dreads to 
pass an unavoidable ordeaL 

" Never mind the scene out there, Zoe. Who 
do Tou suppose is coming to-night?" 

'^How should I know?" she asked, laugbinely. 
" Tou forget that our friendships are not mutasl, 
and that our paths were the paths of strangen 
until we met here. You must enlighten me.' 

" I am expecting friends, and, with them, my 
wife. I hope you two may take to each oiher." 

He would have gone on uttering commonplaoes. 
but Zoe lifted her face, grav as ashes, to search 
his own with an agonized glance. Her balf-hope 
that it might be oolv a cruel iest he was utterins 
was blotted out by the cowardly defiance she read 
there. 

** Your wife 1 God help me 1" she murmured, 
huskily, and sank down at his feet in a stricken 
heap. 
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Ht thoim^ she httd fainted: but she shrank 
awaj fromliiin when be would bave railed her in 
hisamu. 

** Go away I Leave me here alone I" she im- 
plored. 

YaTasonr shuddered as be glanoed toward the 
precipice, a hundred teei down, with the sea roll- 
ing at its base. 

** Will you CO?" she demanded, angrily. 

'*rm afraia you'll do something raab. Oh. 
Zoe, Zoe ! I never knew until now that I loTod 
you so 1 Forsire me, darling I my punishment is 
greater than Foan bear 1" 

He covered bis eyes with his bands, and groaned 
aloud. He was weak, vacillatiog, and in that 
moment really believed tbftt life without her 
would be nothing more than a bleak waste of 
years. 

The awakened bittemest was succeeded by an 
impulse, mad as it was smfhL 

He stooped over her, with impassioned entreaty 
in his tones, and that fab, false face, whose 
beauty had gone so far to win her, lighted with a 
pleadmg glow. 

** Zoe, darling, come to me ! Life is notbine 
without you— fate would be cruel to part us ! 
Porset what I have told you ; let us defy all the 
world, and live only for each other V* 

Slowly she rose ap^ with crimson flames leap- 
ins back into the paUid cheeks and lips, and toe 
wide black eyes strained with unutterable long- 
ing. 

^*Toa love me like that?" she asked, those 
wistful eves fixed upon him with a reproach he 
could not fathom. 

" Better than life itself, Zoe !" 

He stooped as if to caress her, and with a quick 
motion she put him between herself and that pre- 
cipitous descent with the sea at its base. 

Her two bands fell upon bis arm, light and fair 
as snowflakee, and her face was upturned with 
such a look as a better man might have inspired. 

** I love you/' she said, with a solemn earnest- 
ness that made him shrink and shiver with chill 
dread. "You were cruel, but I love you! 1 
never could live the life jou propose, and 1 never 
can face the sneers and jeers of those who know 
how liffbtly you won me. Fate would be cruel, 
indeeC ^ P^^ ^* °<>^ ^ Gome 1" 

Her white soft arms twined about his neck, and 
her gaze riveted his with a fascination he could 
not brook, even while he started with horror at 
the meanioff he read in the wide-distended eyes. 

The two figures wavered upon the edee of the 
cliff. He threw up his arms wildly, endeavored 
to shake her off, and then both went over the 
giddy height. 

The sea washed op its victims, their hair span- 
gled with the glittering ocean sand and twined 
with clingiuK seaweed, her arms still clasping 
his neck as wnen tbejr bad fallen. 

And her face was ineffably calm, but his was 
stamped with the horror and dread of an unsought 
death. 



Aniinigst Shadows. 

TBmim girls sat side by side on the sofa. Facing 
them, Mr. Frederick Dorchester regarded them 
attentively : but not more so than they him. 

Mr. Dorcnester, who was a man or handsome 
presence and singular features, deserved an at- 
tentive consideration ; and so, in an unusual de- 
free, did the three young ladies opposite bim. 
t would, indeed, have been hard to nnd a group 
more distingaisbed by uncommon beauty and pe- 
culiar charaoteristios than these four. Mr. Dor- 
ehealffr waa slightly abort the middle height, and 



though well made, extremely slender; his fiffurt 
possessing a supple grace, which might have been 
pleasant or not, according as it did not remind 
the observer of anything tigeresque or serpentine. 
His face was very.swaixnily darx and pale; eyes 
black— not dark brown, but bkieky and bright as 
velvet lightened by a central diamond ; bair, mus- 
tache and whiskers all jet black ; brow rather nar- 
row, head somewhat fiat; nevertheless, the suave 
line of benevolence, and the gracious heights <^ 
ideality, were each marked in a high degree. 

Into bis face, Ada Cameron. Cornelia Fletcher, 
Alice Roulhac, eased with differing expressions — 
curious, incredulous, and timid. He had evident- 
ly just made some announcement which startled 
inem. Cornelia Fletcher broke the little pause, 
with a remark more relevant than it seemed. 

"And you are rMUf the seventh son of * 
seventh son, Mr. Dorchester?" 

Mr. Dorchester smiled. 

" 1 reallv am, Miss Fletcher. Whether that has 
anything to do with the power I have just pro- 
fessed, f cannot say. I have met with one other 
person circumstanced as to birth as I am mvself l 
and he also possessed a curious gift If allowed 
to look steadfastly into your own eyes for some 
minutes^ he could relate, with absolute exactness,, 
the details of your past life. To bim every face- 
was a history. To me every face is a prophecy."' 

Alice Roolhao trembled a little. Cornelia 
Fletcher smiled. Ada Cameron gazed at the 
speaker with drawn brows and piercing intent- 
ness. It was she who spoke next. 

" Ton can really tell us, then — to use the com- 
mon expression— our fortune? Sitting here, 
looking at us as you can do now, you reallv can 
see what heaven has apportioned us ? You know 
whether our days are to be the routine days of 
most lives, whether they are to be happy, or 
wretched, or stained with crime V 

Again Alice Roulhac trembled ; acain Cornelia 
Fletcher's fine lips curved with good-natured de- 
rision. Yet she, too, was interested and atten- 
tive. 

" Yes ; I can tell yon all that you wish to know," 
Mr. Dorchester answered, easily confident. 

" Well, then, tell us ! Oirls, are you willing ? 
The others are busy — ^they will not heed what we 
are doing?" 

" Very weD," said Miss Fletcher ; " I am agreed, 
for my part. You know, Mr. Dorchester," she 
added, laughing, we need not believe you, if we 
do not find your pictures of life so pleasant as our 
own ! But you, Ada, must be first." 

The four sat in the further comer of a large, 
brilliantlv-lighted drawins-room. At the piano 
a lady played some sparklins dance-music, two 
pretty little girls circling gleefully about the room 
in time to it ; at the upper end of the apartmeoit 
were two card-tables, and here and there couples,, 
or small aToops, entertained themselves with- 
vivacious aSter-dinner talk. It was a bright and 

Sleasant scene, as any one might have had time 
> remark, before any farther words were spoken 
amongst tne quartet with whom we have to do. 

These minutes' of silence Mr. Dorchester had 
occupied in looking steadfastly into Ada Cameron's 
eves, which met his with an open and fearlese 
glance. 

He saw before him a fair face, square in con- 
tour, crowned with vast quantities of light brown 
bair, which crinkled and sparkled as though 
dusted with fflitterinff metal; a low brow, un- 
usuallf broad and fiall for a woman, and inde- 
scribaole eyes — large, liquid, well-shaped, but of 
a gray which shaded into green, into black, into 
hi^, with differing emotions ; axfuiline features, 
well cut, and full of character: and that peculiar 
fullness above the eyes which commonly denotes 
I a highly emotional nature. 
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Under Mr. Dorchester's intent and searching 

re, she sat perfect! j quiet The silence aeemed 
last BO long, that it ffrew oppreasiTC; jet, in 
realitj, it had centinuecT not more than two or 
three minutes. 

'* Please, Mr. Dorchester/' said Miss Fletcher, 
presently, " don't keep us m Suspense anj longer 
than the necessities ot magic absolutelj require? 
You know we are mere common c)aj, ana ferj 
fall of curiositT !" 

Mr. Dorchester paid no heed to this remark, bj 
word or glance. Another minpte or so passed in 
silence. And then he spoke to Miss Cameron, 
Terj slowlj, and with an accent which seemed to 
hare been carefullj rendered commonplace. 

''Miss Cameron," he said, ''if you will allow 
me to withdraw from my promise, we will not 
pnrsue this amusement any further. Probably 
my self-con 6 d en ce betrays me into a foolish de- 
lusion. I really prefer " 

"/really prefer that you should tell me all you 
think you see. With permission, I shall not con- 
sent to your withdrawal." 

" Pray do not insist, Miss Cameron. For once, 
I am sure that my art must be at fault. I beg, I 
even entreat, that you will not hold me to a 
foolish promise made without any imagination of 
such a r&ult as this." 

Mr. Dorchester* s Toice was no longer common- 
place. He had grown even paler than was usual 
to him. And naturally. Miss Cameron's face 
answered the emotion of his. There is nothing 
more contagious than sincerity ; and the earnest- 
ness of his oelief in himself was so evident, that 
it could but produce some like eflect in those who 
saw and heard him. Never theless. Miss Cameron 
was resolute. 

Still, Mr« Dorchester made no revelation. 
There was unmistakable horror in the wild, fas- 
cinated glance with which he gazed into her 
eves; her eyes full, translucent and changing, 
that clung helplessly to his. 

" I am sure you will keep your word !" said 
Miss Cameron, in a low voice, after several fruit- 
less minutes had passed away. Then she added, 
presently : " 1 will spare you the details, Mr. Dor- 
chester. Only let me have the outlines. I will 
wait patientlv for time to fill in the sketch." 

As she spoke, a change passed over the face of 
the seer. He covered his eyes with his hands, as 
though to shut out some sight of terror. , 

Alice Roulhac laid her soft hand pleadingly 
upon her friend's shoulder, and whisperingly en- 
treated her cot to insist further. But Miss 
Cameron put her friend's hand aside, without 
seeming to hear her. 

" Does it most concern myself, or others, Mr. 
Dorchester," she said; "this vision that afflicts 
you so ? Am I to be a scourge to my friends or 
to myself?^ 

With a determined effort of self-control, Mr. 
Dorchester recovered himself^ and spoke in a 
natural tone. 

'* Mv vision to-night. Miss Cameron, forces me 
to disbelieve in the gift that hitherto has never 
deceived me. 1 must premise that no one can be 
more convinced of the frightful absurdity of this 
revelation than I am myself. But, since you still 
Insist, you shall hear it. 

" I foresee for you. Miss Cameron^ neither a 
happy nor a common future. The best traits of 
your character— your steadfastness, your courage 
and generpsity — will be made the instrumeots of 

Sour doom. It is your fate to blast two lives 
lat are dear to vou. Ton are to cause death and 
misery to two who love and trust you. You will 
mourn, for ever, the acta that fate fastens upon 
you. And that is not alL nor the worst. Miss 
Cameron, shall I proceed?" 
At that question, and the tone of it^ ertto MiM 



Fletcher ceased to smile ; sh« i 
caution beneath her breath. 

" If Tou will be kind enougfa, I prefer to 
•IL" said Ada, quietly. 

*' Let it be so. Miss Cameron, your faaod Weki 
to me stained with that stain whion all the riven 
upon earth cannot waah dean. I oanaot naow 
toe name which men will call you. And ii is f or 
my sake that they will call you so f" 

Nobody interrupted for minutes theaileoce that 
followed this extraordinary prediction. Again, the 
eves of the two principally concerned, met. Ada 
Cameron presently whispered with difficaltj : 

" Do you mean that my hands are to be'gnllty 
of your blood, Mr. Dorchester?" 

" Ood forgive me 1 That is what I see in roar 
eyes!" 

As he said these words (she afterward related) 
all the pleasant homelike scene faded from aroond 
her. A vague, indescribable horror overwheliiied 
her. Her vision showed her a fair, sunlit land- 
scape, shadowed softly by the mists of Antoma, 
that floated around a solitary figure. One moment 
she saw and knew him ; the next the mist obecnred 
his form ; then passed again, and Mr. Dorchester 
lay dead before her, a win red stream stainiaf 
the grass. 

A suppressed exclamation escaped Miss Cam- 
eron's pale lips, and the next moment sbe had 
swooned in Miss Fletcher's arms. 

Others now saw the agitation of the groop, aad 
gathered hastily about ihem ; but, finding cause 
enough in Miss Cameron's sodden indisposition, 
asked no questions. And, with a dosen restora- 
tives, the youn^ lady soon recovered conscious- 
ness, and with it her usual self-possession. 

The next day, all this was matter for laag^tcr 
and wonder amongst the three friends ; and ia a 
little while they tnought no more of it all. Mr. 
Dorchester resumed In their eyes his ordinary 
character ot pleasant gentleman and amiable 
fHend; and his peculiar birth and pretensiocs, 
when they were recalled, were only meotiooed to 
provoke a smile. 

Growth, or lapse, however, is the law of aH 
things earthly. And friendships wax or wane, as 
their relations change, aa do all other things; 
and as the Summer days went bv, these three 
friends grew more and more closely boaad, 
through the peculiar circumstances which threw 
them more and more closely toother. Difierent 
as were their characters — opposite as seemed the 
tastes of Ada Cameron, earnest and decided ; of 
Cornelia Fletcher, light-nearted and cynical ; aad 
of Alice Roulhac, tender, timid and trustful— tbey 
yet found a keen and constant pleasure in the 
intcrchan^ of ideas, at once so aifl'erent and so 
well agreemg. 

There was another change, too, not unnoticed 
by any of them, but unmennoned oetween then ; 
for, in spite of their intimacy, the^ practiced that 
reserve which is the savor ot all friendship. 

Frederick Dorchester was no longer the friend, 
he was the lever, of Ada Cameron. Alice Boulbae 
was no longer the friend, but timid and self- 
afraid, the lover of Frederick Dorchester. 

Sitting alone one afternoon, and thinking sor- 
rowfully of these things, Ada Cameron reviewed 
the steps by which they had reached this pass. 
Self-sacrifice and self-blame were the impulses 
of her generous soul; and ahe searched her con- 
duct, keenl V and critically, to discover her wrong- 
doing—if sne had done wrong. 

Alice Boulhac was knit to her br a thousand 
ties, and pity doubled them aU. And it is sot 
too much to say that Miss Cameron prefbrred her 
friend's happiness to her own. And alone witt 
her fate, this Autumn evening, sbe formed a ^ 
to compass one at the expense of tha other. She 
knew her own ttrsacth ^ and she kasw tbe wask- 
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neis t>f her Mend. \* I/' she said to herself, balf- 
prondlj and half-sadlr— *'I am one of those who 

£t>vr stronger througn saflering. As the gladia- 
rs were fed on bittir fennel in the olden times; 
I should feed my soul on pain. The sacrifice that 
will strengthen me would kill her. 1 shall teach 
him to forget his passion for me, and to devote 
to her gentler spirit a more constant and perfect 

love." 
I do not think she considered enough the tem- 

Ssrament of the man whom she miff hf have loved, 
r it may be that she had too great confidence 
in her power over him. Or, again — and most 
probable of all— ^e, perhaps, walked merely in 
the path appointed for her, while she fiattered 
herself that it was she only who said : " Thus far, 
and no further." 

However, having reached her decision, her face 
and her heart grew calm. Only those to whom it 
is familiar know what a secret and keen pleasure 
dwells in self-sacrifice. Its light irradiated her 
face; she looked up with a smile that was ab- 
solutely beaming, as Cornelia Fletcher entered 
the room. Her expression was so unusual, tbat 
lliss Fletcher stopped and gazed at her in surorise. 

** My dear Ada, your face dazzles one. Have 
yon been standing upon the Mount of a new 
Covenant?" 

** I think it must be, because I am so happy," 
said Ada. ''But * I wist not that the skin of my 
face did shine.' Sit down, dear, and let us talk 
A whUe." 

Miss Fletcher seated herself as she was bidden, 
bat the talk did not follow for some time. She 
regarded Ada with a cmrions air of apprehension. 
Finally, she said, with an abruptness tnat was not 
disagreeaible in ner : 

'* I am sorry, Ada, that you are * so happy.' I 
argue no good fVom it. I am apt to suspect 
unusual emotions." 

**My dear Cornelia, what is that yon suspect f" 

" I think that tout happiness may mean the 
lifelong misery in that sweet, simple child. Alice 
Roulhac." Miss Fletcher's face flashed, half with 
the knowledge that a moment's im|>ulse was un- 
doing the work of months of discretion, half witli 
a consciousness of the iropossibilitv of restrain- 
ing herself from further speech, for she continued, 
a^tatedly, "Forgive me, dear Ada. I have no 
nght— no one has a right— to ask you to sacri- 
fice yourself for her. aui this disappointment, 
foor foolish child, will go near to killing her. 
could sooui^ mysellf for saying such things to 
Jrou. I feel as if I were betm jing you both ; hut I 
ove you both, and I cannot endure to see either 
of TOu made wretched by the other. It is such a 
terrible complication I But, Ada, yon have so 
modi more strength than she." 

Miss Cameron's face was exeeedln^y beautiful, 
so heavenly was the smile with which she regarded 
her hiend. 

** Ton have no need to ask my forgireness," 
she answered, gently. *' I am greatly obliged to 
you for what you have said. You convince me 
that I am right. Alice shall never be made un- 
happy through me, dearest; that I have re- 
soiveid." 

They looked at each other in silence. In silence 
Miss Fletcher comprehended all the meaning of 
her friend. Tears sprang to her eyes. She leaned 
forward and kissed Miss Cameron, and the salute 
seemed almost to have a character of sanctity, 
for in it was sealed the promise and the recogni- 
tion of the greatest sacrifice that one woman can 
make for another. 

'* 1 shall tell ;^ou now without fear what I came 
to tell you," said Miss Fletcher, presently. ** Mr. 
Dorchester has called, and wishes to see you." 

This interview proved to be all that MissTIetcber 
bad feared. Mr. Dorchester had come determined 



to speak, to make himself heard fully, and to 
know his fate decisively. 

All this he accomphshed. Yet, even then be 
did not go. There was in his manner no apparent 
determination to insist upon his suit, no reproach, 
nor anv violent despair. Yet, seeing him. no one 
could hare doubted that he was agitated by such 
a depth of emotion as few men are capable of 
feeling. 

Miss Cameron also suffered. Of the two, she 
certainly betrayed uneasiness. But she was no 
longer a girl, and her nature was thoroughly well 
poised. She held herself in check, and tnoogh 
pale and cold and tremulous, her won'.s bad been 
self-possessed, kind, and decided. 

Mr. Dorchester preserved for some time a 
silence that Miss Cameron would not break. 

At last he rose to go, and came and took her 
hand— both of her hands in both of his, looking 
loufip and deeply into her eyes. 

**You mean It all?" he asked, gently. 

Two tears rolled down Miss Cameron's cheeks. 

** My friend, I mean it all, and all for vour hap- 
piness and your ^od. One day you will com- 
prehend, and forgive me. If heaven is kind to 
me, you will even^e grateful." 

** You find in me nothing to love? I am quite 
incapable of touching your heart? Your soul 
makes no answer whatever to mine?" 

"There is very much in you to love," Miss' 
Cameron answered, with great difficDity, '* and I 
see it plainly. But I see also that I do well to 
answer as I have answered you. I entreat you to 
spare us both further pain." She added this, 
feeling it impossible to sustain herpresent posi- 
tion quietly. ** Tell itae good-bv. when we meet 
again, each will he calmer and nappier." 

" Yon speak truly," said Mr. Dorchester, with 
an expression that was almost a smile, it was so 
confident and so serene. Each will he calmer, 
and, I ddubt not^ happier." 

But his fhee mov^ her to tears, despite its 
calm. 

"My friend, forgive me,"' she said, almost 
unconsciously. 

" At least,'* he added, presently, " yon cannot 
forbid my worship. My love is my religion, and 
it shall never be debased to a meaner deity. 
Farewell, my love. May God eternally bless 
you !" 

He stooped, kissed her on both cheeks, and 
left her. 

When Miss Cameron reached her own rdom, 
she found it vacant. Miss Fletclier had under- 
stood that solitude would speak to her more wisely 
than could any human voice. With a heart-broken 
sob. and yet not at all unhappy, Ada Cameron 
sank upon her knees at her jf>edside. She mur- 
mured but one thought aloud. 

" Forgive, God, whatever has sprung from 
the human vanity of determination I Forgive 
me, and make him and make her happy 1" 

Let us also leave her. 

October was now golden on the hills. Dreamy 
days of soft light and mellow mists glided along 
the land. AikI Mr. Dorchester came no more. 
Alice Roulhac, ignorant of what had been done 
for her, sat much alone, pale and patient, and 
wondered silently at his absence. The others 
awaited the healing of time, in the hope that it 
would make all things well. 

At least, it wrought its usual changes. 

The first sense or disauiet, of unrest and name* 
less fear, faded from Aaa Cameron's heart. She 
believed fully at last tbat she had done right, and 
gradually she regained her old bright, steadfast 
cheerfulness ; and from the sense that she had at 
least helped her friend's sacrifice. Miss Fletcher 
was with her more constantly than ever. 

One afternoon they sat together as nsnal, work- 
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ing and talking, or silent, as the mood pleased 
them. Miss Fletcher's head was bent down over 
her embroidery. 

** Lilac is certainlj ^roar color, mj dear/' she 
said, continninff the irresistible subject upon 
which they hacT lighted. ** That wonderfnl hair 
of jonrs looks almost diyine relicTed bj some of 

its tints ** She raised her eyes, and stopped, 

lookiag in terror at tiie face of her friend— awiolly 
changed since she had last glanced toward her. 

Miss Cameron sat bolt upright before her, rigid 
as a cataleptic, and pallid as a corpse. Her eyes 
were distended, and fixed in unutterable horror. 
Her lifted right hand seemed to point toward the 
object that attracted this frightful stony stare. 
One word passed her motionless, livid lips. Miss 
Fletcher distinguished Mr. Dorcnester's name. 

This unaccountable and dreadful state did not 
long continue. Miss Cameron's appearance 
ohansed. A £aint color graduaUr anted her 
cheeks and lips, and her whole figure seemed 
somehow to vnU, She cowered as it were, 
trembled riolently, and her bosom shook with 
hysterical sobs. 

Miss Fletcher reooyered herself, and fiewto her, 
clasping her in her arms. 

** My dearest," she cried, tenderiy, ** what is it ? 
What has happened? Ada, Ada I be yourself— 
command yourself 1 For hesTen's sake, tell me 
what is the matter with you?" 

Miss Cameron's head sank upon her friend's 
shoulder, and now she wept with the helplessness 
and abandon of a child. 

*' You cannot understand my folly, I know," 
she sobbed. '* But it was too horrible'. Oh, Qod, 
how fearful it was!" 

"What was fearAil, Ada? Confide in me. I 
know you too well to fancy you foolish or weak. 
Trust me» darling. What was it?" 

" You remember the night of Mr. Dorchester's 
prediction, ComeUa? Oh, it will kill me if it ever 
comes again I" 

''I remember, dearest If i9kat ever comes 
again? Be calm, my Ada." 

" I have told you what 1 saw that night. I saw 
it again. I saw it far more plainly,'^ said Miss 
Camerou, trembling riolently, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts to command herself. ** I 
saw him fall bleeding and dyins, and I saw my 
own hand plunge a dacgsr into his heart." 

Miss Fletcher pressMher friend silently in her 
arms. 

"My darling," she said at last, "you are not 
well. I hare seen it for weeks. You need Change, 
and most have it. Your nerves have been taxeo 
•f late. That, dearest is the true explanation of 
this dreadful nncy. You must try to think so, 
and dismiss it utterly." 

And thus she talked on, and partly humored 
Miss Cameron, and partly Dersnaded her, until 
she had won at least a qualined assent to her own 
riews. No other, indeed, seemed possible. And 
Miss Cameron's natiTe strength of mind and her 
resolution were rery efficient aids to this expla- 
nation ; and before the dar hfd faded, she was 
aeain— at least in outward seeming— ner quiet 

It was the next day— the next afternoon— that 
gave to this a differeot meaning, that threw upon 
n that mysterious light which only confuses our 
gross apprehension of what we cannot under- 
stand. And it was Miss Fletcher herself who 
presented herself before Miss Cameron with awful 
tidings which she dared not trust to a less cautious 
tongue. 

At her entrance Miss Cameron rose, and stood 
facing her. There was a terrible silence between 
them, and across the ffulf of that silence they 
ffssed into each others eyes like images of 
Death. 



His 



cmly 



"TeU me aU, mrv friend," said Ada st lasit. Ii s 
auiet voice. "There can be no psin Msehv 
than my thoughts." 

" Ada, bow shall 1 say what I hare to mmj V 

" He IS dead. I knew that he was deftd. 

" God is his Judge. Ada, he is dead I 
hand *' 

"No. my friend. Mine was the 
pointed the dagger to his breast 
the hand that held it I saw it aU." 

" Oh. poor Ada— oh, darling, don't look so f* 
Miss Fletcher burst into tears, out Ada Cmimtnm 
was as calm as marble. 

A sodden wild scream behind them, fall of 
mortal pain, disturbed their own anguish. Oob- 
ing up the steps unseen, humming U>w the notes 
of^a sons unheard. Alice Bonlbac had seen mad 
heard au. She feu prone upon the floor; 
these two lifted her to the bed, and knelt 
her. 

It was true. Alone, in the ffolden aflemooB. be 
had offered his life on the Mtar of his vrorsoipi 
He bad planted a sting in two hearts thai tzmt 
could not soothe, nor memory erase from ili 
tablets. 

But together they comforted each other irliea 
the kindly flight of time had brought the days m 
which comfort was not a mockerr, sad eaeh 
found that not in the gratification of onr witbsi^ 
nor in the fulfillment of our own plans, is fte 
secret of the content of life. 

Alice Roulhac has loved again, and 
Ads Cameron will lire single for his 



The Fairy Sunbeam. 

Ohob upon a time there was a poor widow with 
one little girl, who liTed in a mean garret room, 
and she was so poor that ofttimes both she and 
the little one had but bread and water to eat, so yon 
may know that she hsd not mueh to ciTe away. 
Nerertheless, one stormy ni^t long after she bad 
taken her shivering chud in her arms; and laM 
d6wn on her miserable pallet of straw, she heard 
a timid knock at the door. Groping her way is 
the dark, she hastened to lift the latch : and as 
she opened the door, saw by the £sint hgfat that 
came fh>m without a figure standing apon the 
threshold. 

" I am drippinff wet and Tory weary," said the 
stranger in a low tone : " will yon grant om shelter 
for the night?" 

"That I will, and welcome," replied the good 
woman: "but it is a sorry plaoe to oome fisr 
comfort, where there is no fire nor light '^ As 
she spoke the stranger entered, and the poor 
woman hastened to put together the few dying 
embers on the heartn, andTthen upon them the 
sole remaining armful of brushwood, which she 
speedily coaxed into a blase. 

The stranger threw off^'his wet garment aad 
drew a low settee or bench to the nre, while the 
widow produced her last roll, and offered it with 
words of welcome. The strange risitor took ttie 
proffered bread, and it seemea to her, as he sat 
there, that the fire ffsre out nnnsoal warmth, and 
a ligut, as of sunsnine, filled the poor shabby 
room. She looked with eager interest upon her 
ffuest He was yery young, with a fair smiling 
face and long light hair fio wing upon his shouE 
ders. His apparent youth and delioate frasM 
mored still more the compassion of the poor 
woman, who besought him to rest upon the straw 
pallet^ which she would oheerfuUy resign to him. 
But the strange gruest insisted that she should 
lie down again beside her child, and he would sit 
upon the settee and dry his garments, sad the 
mother st length complied. 

She laid awake a loog time, wendering that 
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•tbe fire of Ught brash did not die oat; bnt the 
bright flame w^eat crackliog up tbe cbimoer 
tbroughoat all the ai^ht; and as the picasan't 
■warmto, so strange to it, spread about the miser- 
able garret, drying the dampness from the walls, 
•a sense of comfort crept over her, and she fell 
into a deep sleep. 
She dreamed that tbe stranger stood beside her 

gallei, clothed in briffht-colored garments, and 
is long fair hair floatmg to his waist; he looked 
kindlj at her and said : 

** Yoa have nnknowinglj shown oharit/ to one 
who has power to serre joa. This rase contains 
a beam from Fairj-land ; and so long as jou keep 
it safelj, JOU need not despair of the future/' 




she awoke with a start and looked about her. It 
■was morning: the gray light of dawn came peer- 
ing in througo the open crcTioes and broken win- 
dow, but seemed quenched in that brighter glow 
which still filled the room. The fire yet burned 
upon the hearth, but the stranger had disappeared. 
The woman arose, bewilder^, and there, ui>on 
the mantel-shelf, stood a tiny crystal rase, which 
emitted a light like a sunbeam. Then the poor 
•woman knew that she had not been dreaming, 
but that all which had passed was reality. She 

Sot the Tase carefully away, and from this time 
liings began to mend with' her. She no longer 
abandoned herself to despair, bnt relying upon 
•the stranger's promise, went to work wiui renewed 
spirit. She believed the fairy sunbeam wenld 
eTentuaUy bring her some great good ; and she 
already felt its influence in her constant and 
hopeful efibrts. 

she was enabled to support herself and child in 
comparatire comfort, working early and late, 
while the fairy sunbeam constantly sent torth 
cheerinff light, making CTcn her desolate garret 
an abode of peace and hope. 

But the good woman at last fell sick and died, 
learing her little daughter, Serena, quite alone in 
the world, with but little left than the crystal Tase 
which held the fairy sunbeam. 

Serena had lived so long under the influence of 
ithe sunbeam, that she felt how much it had con- 
tributed to tne comfort of their home. She be- 
lieTed flrmly what her mother told her of the 
wonderfyil good it would brin^ at last, and prom- 
•ised her mother to treasure it with the greatest 
ears. Left desolate and entirely alone by tbe 
death of her mother, she was forced to proride 
for herself, though Terr young. The neighbors 
were all poor, and mable to assist her, and she 
determined to go to the great city, whejre she 
'doubtless would flnd work. 

So, carefully concealing the precious Tase in her 
.bosom, and taking a little bundle of clothes and a 
tiny basket of food, she set out on foot to traTcl 
to the city. It was a brisht morning when she 
set forth on her journey ; but she had a long dis- 
tance to walk, and she knew that at least one 
ini«^t must be spent in the woods, or by the road- 
side. This thought did not, howeTer, discourage 
her, for the fairy sunbeam seemed to warm her 
heart, while its bright ray mingled with the sun- 
.^ine that fell upon her path. 

The little girl had walked many a weary mile, 
.and it was neariy night, when she saw a boy 
seated by the wayside, cryine sadly. MoTod by 
his distress, Serena approached him, and asked 
him the cause of his grief. 

*' I am traveling to the great city," replied the 
boy, "but have lost myself in these woods : I am 
hungry and tired, and afraid to stay here all night 
:a]one.'' 

'* Is that all?" returned Serena, encouragingly. 
*< Why, 1 am DC better off myself; I, too, am 



S^ing to the great city. I am tired, and must star 
in the woods all night. But what then ? We will 
rest to-night, and start again in tbe morning. 
See, I have bread ; let us snare it together. I am 
so glad to find a companion : the way will eeem 
pleasant and short if we travel hand in band." 

The boy looked up in surprise as she spoke 
these few words, and as he cud so tbe fairy sun- 
beam which Serena carried in her bosom gleamed 
full upon him. He felt its magical ioflueoce. 
The woods seemed less lonely, the way less drear. 
He answered the little girl with a smile, and, ris- 
ing Arom the bonk^ wfuked on with her, hand in 
hand, while the fairy sunbeam still fell on him, 
and shone upon their path. 

When tbe sun went to sleep at last behind the 
hills, and left the moon to take his place as best 
she could, our two young ^velers selected a 
smooth^ grassy bank near the road, where they 
determined to sit and rest for the night The 
boy, who called himself Conrad, busily gathered 
the dry twigs and branches, and then by rubbing 
pieces of bark together, produced a tire, to keep 
ofi' any wild animals wno might be prowling 
about, while Serena opened her basket, and they 
partook toeether of the food it contained. 

Thejr told each other their histories, and Con- 
rad said he had left his mother, to try and seek 
his fortune in tbe great city to which they were 
journeying. Thus the time wore away, and all 
the while the fury sunbeam was mingling its 
ray with the brignt fire-flame, and sending a 
glow to the boy's heart. But this he did not 
know; he only felt that he was happier and 
stronger since Serena joined him. At length 
from very weariness the children fell asleep, and 
they awoke at dawn refreshed and gratotul, to 
pursue their way. 

Weary and travel-worn, the young adventurers 
reached the great city, where a poor market- 
woman gave them shelter for the night; and 
upon hearing their story, ofiered at once to em- 

8 toy Serena, for she, too, began to feel the in- 
uence of the charm which the little girl carried 
in her bosom, and through her kindness Conrad 
found a situation with a gardener, near by, and 
although the children were sad at parting, they 
consoled themselves with the thought of meeting 
often. 

*'I am sure I never shall be contented away 
from you," said Conrad, sorrowfully. "You 
always seem to make everything go well, and I 
forget that there are any troubles in the worid 
when you speak; but now, day after day will 
come and go without my seeing you, and I shall 
be very sao." 

Serena smiled. " We shall meet very often, and 
take pleasant walks together after our work is 
done ; then we will talk ovei; our plans ; and as 
for troubles, why, if they come, we will meet 
them together, that is all. Cheer up : there are 
bright davs in store. Do yon know 1 expect to 
be a rich lady yet? Yes, and ride in my carriage, 
to be sure, and you shall ride, too," she said, 
laughingly. 

Then Conrad laughed, and the fairy sunbeam 
fell upon him and sent a glow to bis heurt, and 
thus, with renewed hope, he left bis companion 
and went to his new home. 

As time pressed on Serena became a great fa- 
vorite with her new friends. It chanced that, 
among the customers whom Serena's bright face 
attracted to the stand of the poor market woman, 
was a very rich lad)r, and very unhappy, just 
because she had nothing in the world to do but 
ride in a fine coach and talk about her neighbors. 
She was attracted by Serena's happy face at first, 
but she soon felt tine influenoe of the fairy sun- 
beam, and desired to adopt the little girl that she 
might have her ever at her side; aad at last the 
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withnL__^ 

Serena herself Telt 
quared hergslf, and in BtriTini't'o comlort Coomd 
in hia despair nt parting wim her, was herself 
comforted. So (he lady took Ijercna to ' 
(pint home, and the littfo girl waa dreiaet 
clothing and brought into the parli 
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e felt so 
ipon her 






it her fairy sunheam cheered her unUI 
Id her ttot, BB she tneant to adopt her, 
boTO togije up going ta see Iha old 
~ inrad, ananever speak 



he; woald not be suitable 



market <r< 
tham iQj 1 
companioQi 

Now, Sereofl bad erer heeo a grateful child, 
and she could not bear the thought of turning 
away frotn those who had been fnends in need, 
bccaUBo she was to be the odopted child of a rich 
bdj and BO she told the lad; that though tha ' 
ful for the kindnesa she wished to do her, i 
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bad given herahor 
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so veied wilh this, 

back to the market wotnii 
her, and Conrad coutd nol 
be found (hat Serena was noi (o he uitiie 

The two childrei 



ill 

I the old market 

jwhen homelesa 

iif. The lodj was 

sent the li(tlo girl 

ho gladlj receired 



joy n 



w worked eanieatlj (o try 

.- Jo Conrad's moihiL, 

L> Conrad hod iBamed _ 

they with much love and thanks look learo of 
tbeit' old friend the market woman, and set forth 
to travel back on (ho road where they had first 
met, and when they arriied at Iho cottage of Con- 
rad B mother the good old woman received them 
"■" s and glad (ears of joy while the 



loTed by all who cams near Ihera, Tha cottigi 
became the abode of peace, industry and codIc^ 
and whenjears sped oo, and Conrmd and 8«noa 
were mamed, and bad a cottage of their own, the 
crystal vase occupied an honorable apace beside 
(heir books of devobon, and the fairy aonbcaB 
fiJed their home as with a glory. 
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shore to shore, i 



1 the ahannels known 
The rivar-cnrrt 

hen einands OTer a rocky bed iiU i( is 

ide, and la cat ap bj idhd- 

ui isianos ; beyond these ara the falls, 

-. — jm fifty feet in perpondiool«r heifbL 

The Tegctauon even on the rocks is by do mMas 

— inw, and festoons of wild TiDes and shnibs do- 

!nd 10 the Fery edge of (he boilins wattn. 

>o of the ixlands, Khong and Sdam, are inhab- 

d. Our iUustration ebows the method b* 

which the natives pass the little ebaiuiel which 

separates Khocg Island from the Salsplte Falb. 

■"•- stream, thongh nol deep, is fearfnUy rapid. 

le trees show, henditig to the foroe of Ibe 

tnt. Tbe people fasten stout ropes froB 

■ '* -' — e, not strained loo tight, and by 

Djr uivoaffe to Gross, althoagb it is ereii 

easy (ask (o keep one's footing, and sll 

on the stout grip on the cord ; and to st- 

' cross shore the rope is lo eipoae one's 

self to be aadly bmised and cnt by beioe forced 

Ssinat it. On tht whole, (he CTOsaing of one of 
!Be npids is not eiactlr pleasant, and will fnr- 
nish a new senaation to Alpine traTsIen wbo haie 
grown weary. 
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glimipei' o[ lome eceuing lake— ft foEm-flGck, 
snowy, ja luD-fliubed, croirniDg tbe rippliagi or 
■otne aoft MOtbern bsl" If Ihat were reallj lo, 
th« brid«noaiA mnit bare b«en paiiled to know 
wbetbar be wu weddiiw > labmuiDe aODierrt- 
torj or In Aoron Uonuit. 

A MLrnlBckr paper canUini ft report of ft 
reoeni v«d<ling, to wbich " tbe bride wu not par- 
[icularly haadvune, but her father threw in aavea 
iddIm, and tht hiubuid wti Mliified." 



To the lover there are bat two Dlaon in all tbe 
world — Dae wbare hi> sweetbeart !*, ood tin otber 
wbert abelfo'L 

RcCEiitl)> a Toang man, who wu itteodiDg a 
night writiug-ichoar Dear Diinville, Ohio, wu 
BDiitteo by the charms of a tidy who wU preseot, 
and at the olose ot the aohool, hnstled forward to 
■oLicit tbe pleaaore of escorting her home. 

"Yet," Mid tbe lady, "if yoa will carry mj 

He willed, and the young matron walked boma 



fiamatjiun 
ondaa/fcfl 



Polite YoiiDE Tooriatl — "fb you'ra eometoieeOxtheauHettfOi* 
Wta, ft#n, (S«nB b^n't none to tte. for Oiey're jusl aU on'aalhe 
it ta be found in all the wide world, 






* icinij'i fool, who wu ooDdemned to die, wu 
allowed to obooae the fomi of death, and he chow 

Ib what MM 
■low and Bare ? 



t abaolalely impoiiible to be 



Tbe new piMtal oard doej not atem to be no- 
dantood in Augusta, Qa. A jounff man of that 
ellj received one on Saturday, and afiar (earing 
■* it for gome (ime, aaid to a friend atanding by : 

'— •- ' ck, I can't gel the darned thing 



A Conneetlcnt it 
aiiM, when he hu 






'wu Dice""^"' 



A NToMcinan onco conlemptnoualy asked of a 
lage. "What haTo you got by all yonr philo- 

'> At leaal I have got loeiely in mywif," wu Ihe 
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Bnignuui, Charadet, Stc 

1.— DouBLB AoBoma 

Thb ioititls of the felloiring wvrds name a 
moanlain in Pern ; the finals name a mountain in 
Chile: 1. The number 1,000; 1,000 of anything. 
2. To turn into Hebrew. 8. gelatine to uettlea. 
4. Consisting of four syllables. 5. The muse of 
astronomy. 6. Outlawed robbers (reToraod). 
1. Havhiff two wings. 8. Non-eleotrie. 9. A class 
of articulate animals, of which some of the lower 
kinds hare an immense number of legs. 10. An 
Australian bird of the starling family. 11. Tb^ 
Perufian sheep. 

S. — ^Tbrbal Chabadb. 



M J first's in moon^ but not in so 
My second's in weight, but not in 



son; 
ton; 
My third's in ligbt,''but not in dark; 
My fourth's in boat, but not in ark; 
My fifth's in trunk, but not in root; 
My whole's most an excellent fruit. 

8. — RiDDLB. 

Supremely,* I belong to €k>d alone ; 
Next I refer to kings noon the throne; 
A common name for officers of state ; 
You'll often find me with the rich and great ; 
And, yet, unless there's one in erery home, 
A scene of discord it would soon become; 
Merchants and clerks employ me CTerj hour ; 
And sometimes jou are made to feel my 
power. 

i.~DlAMOin> PUBILB. 

A consonant; a garment; a color; wet; aanrub; 
part of the head ; a consonant 

6.— Sqvabb Wobdb. 

An East Indian coin; egg-shaped; custom; 
oaeinl ; to unweaTe. 

6.— SqvABB Womoe. 
A sign ; a distance ; quadrupada; a dwelling. 

7.— Ehioma. 

I began with the first creation. 
And still exist in every nation. 

And shall do through all time. 
1 entered then the mind of man. 
And still perplex him all I can. 

With thoughts grand and sublime. 

When Mewton saw the apple fall, 
I shot him like a cannon-ball — 

A simple little case. 
1 then emharrassed him a while, 
And often did his thoughts beguile. 

Until from him he did me chase. 

When you read this, I tell jou true, 
you must through me Tour way pursue, 

If me you would find out. 
Indeed, you need not trouble much. 
If the nffht cord you just should touch ; 

Of &ia there it no doubt. 

In Chimnbt Cobkbb I oft am seen. 
To defeat its readers 1 always mean. 

Whose numbers are not smalL 
So now I hope you will tr^ me o'er, 
And I assure you I am nothma more 

Nor six letters, that is alL 

8.— HlODBH POBTS. 

Haste, Ellen! do not be so slow. 
Ellen rushes, aaying, <* No, no, no !" 

Tour dress is much too long, see how it trails ; 
Ton will not find it pleasant in high gales. 

Hia cot the youthful Edwin seised, 
And falling on it, loudly aneesed. 



Run, Dickey run, and find ibe cow; 
Perhapa she's in the com — go 6nd ber nov. 

His najc a young jockey seized hj ibe msac, 
And leaping upon him, he diatauoed the txais. 

The fading rays of the sun 
Proclaim the day is done. 

That child is surely a iool; 
Do look at her rickety atooL. 

9. — DouBi«B AcBoano. 

My finals name a sin^lar man; 

My primals describe him as well as they ess. 

1. A yegetable of golden bae. 

2. What I am, and you aj^e, too. 
8. See in this the Tood dirioe. 

i. Seek him in the Scripture linei 
6. This a dagger will define. 

10. — Chaeadb. 

A kind of butter you're sure to nUtr 

If my first's name you should apeak. 
My next reyeraed comes from mj flrat 

When one would anger wreak. 
Old Time's beginning, if you'd be winning 

For last yon fain must seek. 
As a derense of consequenoe 

Is whole — though poor when weak. 

11. — Squaeb Wobm. 

Stump of a tree*^ man's name; BommcBS ta 
appear; to raise ; giri'a name. 

lS.~SQnABB WoBna. 

Ancient Greek poet; a fruit; aonroea of wealth; 
incident; supports. 

18. — Sqvabb Wobdb. 

A Grecian philosopher ; the quarter of a cirdt; 
man's name ; girl's name ; smellera. 

14. — LOOOOBIPH. 

Take the head off a weapon, a fruit ron wiU Mt* 
Behead me again, and on your head I'll be. 

15. — Cbabadb. 

He was a Pat, and Dandy Mat 

Was his familiar name. 
Who to a town, in Countj Down, 

One da^ in Summer oame. 
On drinking bent, to firat he went, 

And whisky had salore. 
Which quickly sped into his head. 

And made him loudlj roar. 

** I'll bet a groat upon my coat 

No one wfll tread," saia he; 
"For if you do, I tell to you, 

A last there soon will be." 
And more than this he said, I wis, 

And soon made quite a noise. 
Till Mike McOann said, "I'm your man; 

Come, see fair-play, my boys." 



I 



Each set to fight with all his might, 

Alas! for Mat that da^: 
He got a blow which laid him low. 

And quietly he lay. 
" He's kilt," they cried. " No," he lepUei 

And then he whispered low, 
" I wiah this day I was away 

Where whole aoth gently ftow." 

16.— EinaMA.- 

My page the sauciest is of pagea. 
He's eyer mocking me ; yet, see I 

Though board I giTC him not, norwMgtt, 
He sticks unflinchinglj to\ me. 

That he's attach'd to me, I know 
(That close attachment knows no shrink!^ 

Tet, when I run to catch him, lo! 



BNIOMAS, <SABADB8. ETC. 
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The rascal, too, will run 'Mike winking?' 
I can't make oat tbe little scout. 

Bat fear he has some coward-taint; 
He'll stand in sunshine boldlr oot— 

A passing cloud will make him faint! 
No chanu'd but haunted life I fear 

Through him ; yea, more — and that's mj 
trouble — 
Hit haunted, too— at times, I swear, 

The skulking rogne has got Ms double I 

17.— Cbaeadb. 

He stood bj the side of the rushing stream, 

Where the river foamed o'er its pebbly bed; 
HiB eyes were lit with a feverish gleam. 

Ana there, in his loneliness, he said: 
'*OhI my heart was first in the days gone by, 

Bre misfortune blighted my life's endeavor— 
Ere it clouded my early manhood's sky. 

And scattered my hopes for ever. 

•* Oh I my life was total, my life was cay 

In my childhood's days and my youthful prime ; 
In dreams of the future years passed away, 

And hurried me on to a sad, sad time. 
I loved, but destiny bade us part: 

We met again in this wide world never; 
And now each throb of my aching heart 

Seems ringing the knell for ever I 

** Ah I second comfort the years may bring, 

And my pain be dulled by a ehange of scene. 
But the sorrowful past will around me cling, 

Imbittered by thoughts of what might have 
been." 
He oeased ; bnt a Toioe, Hke an echo, oned : 

*'0h! faithfnl and true, naught can ns sever!" 
He turned, and found sne stood by hia side. 

And now they are one for ever. 

18.— Trahspositioh. 

I am a plant so fair to view 
On well-kept lawn or avenue; 
I also am a pleasing drink — 
At least, so many tipplers think. 



Transpose me, and when me he spies. 
Loud '* Tall-hoy I" the huntsman cries : 
And without me your glossy hair 
Would soon be in connision rare. 



19.— LOOOOBIPH. 

Write down five hundred and fifty. 

Add fifty and cipher thereto ; 
And if you transpose them correctly, 
.A puppet 'twill bring into view. 

80.— DouBLs AoBoma 

Some sar my initials are my finals. 1. A war- 
Teasel. S. A kind of shot. 8. A fruit. 4. A 
fanny man. 6. A Hebrew meaaure. 6. A bird. 
t, A helmet 

81.— Squau Wobds. 

Law ; conscious of suboesa ; relating to musio ; 
« place of frequent resort (transposed) ; forget- 
fttlness. ^^ 

88.— SquARB WoBne. 

A tax ; an open surface; to lacerate; to gain. 

86. — Ohabadb. 

Mr first, out of sisht 
4)1 heaven's pure Tight, 

For ages lay hid in the earth. 
Till at last 1 was found. 
And brought above ground. 

And men soon discovered mj worth. 

If deprived of next aid, 
What woold happen to trade 



One Boiroely can venture to say ; 
There has been a ory 
Raised about our sopplyi 

I'm so extensively uisea every day. 

In mv whole, dark and gloomy, 
Tet deep, large and roomy. 

Many nundreds of men are employed. 
The result of their toil, 
Brought from under the soil. 

Proves a luxury all have enjoyed. 

84.— DOUBLB AOBOSTia 

1. Tbe mother of an ancient Hebrew seer. 

8. A town in Mexioo may next appear. 

8. An ancient Russian city then vou'll.find. 

4. Lovers may do this if tbepr feel inclined. 

5. Now Poland's ancient capital you'll see. 

6. This names a maiden who is dear to roe. 

7. A king his mother taught to prophesy. 

8. A seaport town where thousaoa vessels lie. 

Primals and finals good advice convey. 
To them who woumkeep fell despair at bay. 
'Tis hope alone that cheers the drooping soul, 
When o'er oar heads the whelmins oillows roll^ 
Comfort confers, even in tbe darkest mood. 
With expectations of to-morrow's good. 
"Hope springs eternal in the human breast;** 
'Tis only in the future man is blest ; 
Bravely endure until your woea are past ; 
Hold hard my primals, and enjoy my last. 

86.— PuESLB Epitafh. 

For I am but 8 R b 

If i may o 

I 8 all tears \ 

Mi tomb to sho i 

The sod I'm laid! ' 

And when 

U, 8, perhaps, masa — 

'Twere YY if xxx hadn't knm 

Be 4 our wedding day. 

86.— Sqvabb Wobos. 

An animal ; keenly ; past ; a drug ; to en- 
tertain. 

87.— Sqvabb Words. 

Maps; impression; tuming-maohine ; a dis- 
ease on the head ; prophets. 

9 

Ahswbbs to Ekigmab, Gsabadbs, Etc., nr 

OCTOBBB NuMBBB. 

1. Dick-shun-a-rye (dictionary). 8. Sin, seer 
(sincere). 8. Sine-cure (sinecure). 4. Dragon- 
fly. 5. Charles Dickens, thus— ColD, Hourl, 
ArotiO, RacK, LevantinE, ElatioN, SaasafraS. 
6. Venus, Edith, nitre, i», trow, shewn. 7. John, 
Ovid, hint, dent (ndte). 8. Bat, oat, eat, fat, hat, 




— KetchuP, AlE, TermaganT, HumoR, AdieU, 
Rustic. IncH, iCimini-pTminI, EldoradO. 11. 




Obeli, RadiatA« kumblinO, AmbidexteR, Rabbi, 
Imaginativeness, Octroi. 15. Strata-gem (strata- 

Sm). 16. Trash, rash, ash. 17. Heat, echo, 
lab, Toby. 18. Bone, oval, nail, Ella. 19. Ma. 
81e, pine, cedar, peach. 20. Viol. 81. Home, 
rion, thna— HerO, OratoR, RiensI, NO, EriN. 
28. TreMl, read, dear, dare. 28. Sisterhood. 
84. Cobbett, Blucher, thus— CraB, OiL, Bead, 
Bar-le-DuC, EphaH, TomE, TigeR. 25. Piano; 
impel; apart; nerve; Olten. 26. Flora; lemon; 
omore ; roral ; anele. 27. Loire ; odour ; Ionia ; 
roins: erase. 28. Live (1 hire) and learn (I am, 
says the wife (y's) son (san)of Dnvid (DajTCey e D). 



rati KOR TUB FAHILT. 

BUGGINS ADVERTISES FOR A COOK. 

Hary Ann Chiue, ■ «olCT«d 

Sirl of Pcorii, TOtcd benelf Ibrtv 
Dlliin back-psj oat ot tbe oM 
mui'i pile ibe other iMj, tad 
eloped witb m barlMr. ADd jct 
tbcj uf (be colored noe ia imfit 
for lelt'-gavemment. 
A 6RCD B>y- Man called * 

Sang ladf hi* " precioai darting 
lie honej-daiT of a. bloomiag 
roBebud," and ihta Btood a 
breicb of promiie suit before be 
would marrj her. 

A Course Stodenl, ja » dU- 
ODuion *ith a professor aa )o 
whetber the kdm of hmdc or 
that of touch vu the moat deli- 
oate of the aenaea, maintaioed that 
the eeme of (ouch wu. 

" What proof can yoo p»e 
of this F" asked the profeaaor. 

"Wbr," reeponded Iheatadea^ 
"there B cij cbnm'a mastaebe, 
he'i all the limtiffditig of it, and 
nobody bti ever jet been able lA 



bigbeit degree o 



rA« widoaer Btigffin* aiearliietfor a oook.and ruMh«arda»cft to meke tbe crosHmK irilhoat ftet. 
lerrOile aeoouTM of their riitilaitixndiuit^Oiei] don't tuii.Ouil tins bis boola soiled. A eoopto 
he/ort^tea hhnte^ aoBOrdingly. of faabiooablj dreaaad ladiea irera 

approachiug i the roiod of oar 
eoonBh sickueaa is reported ia an Amer- joddc dish iraa made up io an instant— be <|iuctlr 

— ■-- ■'-■-- phjaioian happj." This vailed until thoae ladies had swept tbe mud with 

tbeir lrailin){ akirts, and then croaasd oier in per- 
fect ssTet)'. 
A Gaiue of pilob and tofs— A life on tlie ocean 



Is nther an indefinite atatamenL 



A Vnnng men of SpringfieTd, 111., reeentlr ad- 
Tiied bis aweetheart not toirrite sucb ardent loTe- 
letlert, because, should Ibe; not gel married, sod 



iboutd the letters be read iu 

for biescb oi promise, she would 

be sure to obtain damsges. That 



disastrous conclaaioa in an Oregon . 

fsmik. A fsnner named Aha '' 

chrisiened bis eldest |i'<'' ^elle. ' 
She had some cards printed in thu 

"io" fsshion, and -well, after ■ 



An eclipse of tbe sod— Cut olTwithont a penoj. 



What is thediffcreDce between 
a sportsmsD and a prise-flttbter T , 
The one marks bis nme before be i 

strikes it; ihg other strikes his ] 
gsmo before be marks il, 

A Jlew Vorit hone ssred a 
Tslnable sleedforhis owner, a few ; 
oigblB ano, b* kicking the thief 
outoftbeslahle. \ 

A Ororftla paper reeenllv con- 
tained the follDwiriK item in'itsso- 
oielj gossiD ; "The nmiable and 
delicinos MisB Pilkiogloa, whose I 
charms of mind and person have i ■ — - 

now does her hair in braids, and 

pslroniies this paper exclusirsl; Be it (tfVwtd qf lAt fret taid bmjyfid e, 

In her oenonal mske-ap." imtmafffij. 
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~ PrentiM niUbrd tbna irtitu 

Of his eiperienoo at tbs TieoDB 
£ip<witiDD: "Orcoursa Ifcotlost. 

Tbia, in Osnnui, ineaas ibe 'git 
out pliee.* I must have walked 
WT«D miles En tli« maze of build- 
iDgi betorc tbo 'Ausgung' pn- 
BBDlsd itself. I knew it would 
oome eoonqr ^r later. 1 knew if I 
Bimpl; stopped and stood itill tbe 
' Auagang xroaid noma round 
vbere I stood. I tbint about five 
bund red peoplfl iTCrc Bimilsrl; lost, 
lor tber kept coming up to mc aod 
inquiring in all lartB of languages 
irbere Iba ' Ausgang ' was. 1 aaid 
to them: '1 am simplj a Telloir 
worm of Iha dust like yoursetf. 
Teit«rdBj. or tbs doj before yes- 
terday, or last week, or majbe, 
last jear, I managed nitb a great 
deal of diffiouItT to get in bere 
aod I'tc been waodering around 
ever aiooo trring to gel ouL' 
Some said * Yaw '^ and soma said 
' So I' '■ 

'Wbm Jones's hoard hill was 
■ presented, ho aald that he did not 

bsTB enougti moneT to pa; it, 

JJtnah.vihogayii $heitadeiicendanlofFo<xiIioiUat.flemrmd»tM opening bis nptiet at t*— 

plaoe. Buggim dtfenda himtdf, and Sie colored Uidi/ relira. time. His landladT 

Ckpteln Tftm Bagbee, of the tTnited Stalaa 
mnDj, waa out with his aompanj on detached 
dalf. In fact be bad tiro companies under his 

command. He had witb him a small brasa Napo- 
leon and an ambnlancB. Captain Tom iraa a strict 
disoiplinariaD, but a conTiTiat felloir withsi, and 

were obtainable in Ibe wild coantrj thnmgh 
nbicb he wu marching. Tbe column had jual 
left Ihe small bamlet of Jaaper'a Cross Roads, 
beloiT JaoksoBTille, irben the cap- 
tain observed ibat one of tbe 
drams iras not beaten, and he di. 
rected a lieutenant to inquire the 
oaose. Tbe lieatenant aoogbl tbe 
delinquent and demanded lo knoir 
wbj be was not beoling lime. The 
fellow nodded mysteriouslr, and 
whispered into the officer'a ear, 
" I've got s pair of roasted chick- 
ens and two bottles of wbiskj in 
mj drum ; and a cbick and a bottle 
■re for the captain," 

Tbe lienleaant retnrned, and in 
« whispered tone reported to tbo 

'' ZoondsT cried Captain Tom, 
with vehement armpslh;, "whj 
didn't the poor drummer tell me 
bin legs had ei'^" outT Fat bin 
into tbs ambulance, airl" 

The drummer was consigned to 
lbs ambulanoB,and not long after- 
warf Captain Tom and tbsKeuten- 
ant went "lo examine more par^ 
ticnlarlj " into the Dftture ot his 
troubls. 

He who eats twent]r fanr-ponnd 
loaves of bread imbibes therein 
tbe aloobolis equivalent ot a bat- 



inquired whsl denomins. 
I guess Ibej 



BDDlckMplBg maj be taught i 
leasoD of three words : " Never lend tl 



bread on Sandaj. 



dntj «f tbe excise oem- 

to prohibit the use of Sb reuulM* lo bthbaim BldduinfuHav. emd Om/eelt ftuU Mt 

indav. Jtftftiq?!). 
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Hoir the Colonel lio«t his ColTeo-pot. — Don 

Piatty in last week's Capital^ tells the followiDg 
^orr of an Enelish colonel, whom he met daring 
the Tate war : ''This Englishman had heen fight- 
ing in all sorts of wars in every pare of the globe, 
for and against everybody and every cause. His 
cool disregard of danger, and at the same time 
his anxiety to get into quiet places and comfort- 
able quarters, afforded us infinite amusement. At 
the battle of Fredericksburg, Captain Meyers, of 
the Volunteer Artillery, found himself in a Terr 
exposed position, where he was doing no good, 
although he usea due diligence, and fired away 
from his one battery in response to the ooncen- 
^tUed fire of half a dozen. While thus eogaiced, 
and worried to see his men and horses kiUed, 
Colonel M. rode up. 

"Hawt work, captain," remarked the new- 
comer, reinins in his steed. 

** Deuoedly not," was the response. 

" Never saw such a day, captain. I don't like 
it ; you know I've been rather unfortunate. While 
crossing that blarsted river I lost my coffee-pot. 
Fve had that coffee-pot all through India and 
South America, and now I've lost it. I don't 
know what I'll ao without that coffee-pot." 

" Fd like to know what I am kept here for, un- 
less they want my battery destroyed," interrupted 
the captain. 

*' Aw, captain, I beg pawdon ; that monkev of 
an adjutant sent me here to order you out. ^e 
general says you're doing no good here ; better get 
out, you know." 

"Hang it! why don't you give me the or- 
der? I've lost two men and three horses while 
you talked about a cursed coffee-pot." 

** Never mind, captain ; beg pawdon ; I'll help 
you. We'll soon get out of range of the beggars. 
But an old campaigner cannot lose his coffee-pot, 
you know." 

Further discourse was interrupted by a shell, 
that, exploding, blew up a caisson, and tumbled 
all that was left of the concern down the declivity 
in the rear. Colonel M. extricated himself from 
a dying horse, and, walking away, grumbled : 

''Most unfortunate day; lost my coffeepot, 
and now that horse ; but the coffee-pot, you know, 
1 cannot replace that; had it in India, and all over 
South America; most unfortunate." 

Tbe Oerman emperor, while visitioff a village, 
was welcomed by the schoolchildren or the place. 
After making a speech for them, he took &n 
orange from a plate and asked: '*To what king- 
dom does this belong?" **The vegetable king- 
dom, sire," replied a girl. The emperor took a 
gold coin from his pocket, and, holding it up. 
asked : " And to what kingdom does this belong?" 
'*To the mineral kingdom, sire," replied the little 

firl. ** And to what kingdom do I belong, then ?" 
he little giri colored up deeply, for she did not 
like to say *' the animal kingdom," as she thought 
she would, lest his majesty might be offended, 
when a bright thought came, and she said, with 
radiant eyes, "To God's kini^dom, sire." The 
emperor was deeply moved. A tear stood in his 
eye. He placed nis hand on the child's head and 
said, most devoutly. " Ood grant that I may be 
accounted worthy of that kingdom." 

A Young Gentleman telegraph operator in 
Hartford, after repeated calls tor a young lady 
operator in another office, at last got a response, 
and then he telegraphed back to her: "I have 
been trying to get you for the last half-hour 1" 
In a moment the following spicy reply came trip- 
ping back to him over l^e wires from the tele- 
graphic maiden: "Thafs nothing. There is a 
young man here who has been trying to do the 
same thinff for the last two years, and he hasn't 
got me jn\" 



A Tnll, green-looking youth stepped into a 
Tillage grocery, where they kept something ta 
drink as well as to eat, and, after peering abooi a 
little, spied some ginger-cakes. 

" what's the least you'll take for one of 'em?^ 

"Ten cents," replied the grocer. 

"Well, I believe I'U .take one, if yon'U wrap it 
np right good." 

The grocer wrapped np the cake, and handed it 
to him. He lookeo thoughtfully at it a while, mxA 
said : " I don't believe I want this cake, after alL 
Won't you swap me a drink for it?" 

" Tes," said the grocer, as he took back the 
cake, and handed him a glass of something. 

The young man swallowed the iiqnor andstutad 
off. 

"Hold on I" cried the grooer; "yon haTca't 
paid me for my drink." 

" I swapped yon the cake for the drink." 

" But Tou haven't paid me for the cake." 

" You've got your cake." 

This last resort so nonplussed the crooer tha^ 
he stood and scratched his puzxled head, whik 
the young man made good his retreat. 

A Senxfltring man, who was recently married. 

fives the following descrintion of the bride and 
er apparel, which we thinK wUl put some of tbe- 
" society " papera to the blush : 

"My wife is just as handsome a craft aa ever 
left the millinery dry-docks, is clipper boOi, and 
with a figure-head not often seen on small craft 
Her lenith of keel is five feet eight inches, over 
all five feet eleven inches, displaces twenty-aevea 
cubic feet of air ; of light draught, which adds to 
her speed in a ball-room ; fuU m the waist, spars 
trim. At the time we were spliced she waa^ 
newly rigged, fore and aft, with standing rining' 
of laoe and flowars, mainsail part silk, witnfore- 
staysail of Valenciennes. Her frame was of the 
best steel, covered with silk, with whalebone 
staocheooa. The ringing ir intended for fair- 
weather cruising. She has also a set of storm 
sails for rough weather, and is rigging ont a saiaff 
set of canvas for light squalls, which are liable to 
occur in this latitude sooner or later. I am told, 
in running down the street before the wind, lAie 
answers the helm beautifully, and can torn around 
in her own length if a handsomer craft paasea by." 

M I had more money than he had to carry on 
the suit," said a very mean individual who had 
just won a lawsuit over a poor neighbor, "and 
that's where I had the advantage or him. Then 
I had much better counsel than he, and thsr* I 
had the advantage of him. And his family were 
sick while the soit was pending, so he couldn't 
attend to it, and there I had the advantage of him 
again. But then. Brown ia a very decent sort of 
a man after all." " Yes," said his listener, " and 
there's where he has the advantage of yon." 

In one of the towns of Michigan resides a 
legal gentleman of fine abilities, an eloquent 
talker, a thorough lawyer, and good fellow gene- 
rally; but he tippleth too frequently, and this 
habit has retarded his advancement His party 
had frequently promised him position, but the 
poor man's fauing had as frequently rendered it 
inexpedient just at that time. Finally the thne- 
came when the Congressional nomination was 
within his gTMp. He had a wife. She, too, 
wished to go to w ashington. Other representa* 
tives took their spouses to the capital. She- 
mentioned that fact to Robert 

"You expect to go, dear, don't yon?" 

"Yes." 

" And do as other Congressmen do ?" 

"Yes," gruffly. 

" Well, as other Congressmen take their wivt%. 
you'll take me?" 
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OoiiKlft, the celebrated arobsoloffist. savr at a 
oario8itj>sbop a slab of stone inscnDed in a oari- 
OQs waj, bought it, bad it described before the 
Societj of Antiquaries, and engrsTed for the Oen- 
tlmiati'a Maaa9%n«, It purported to be: ''Here 
Hardcknat drank a wine-horn drj, stared about 
bim, and died." The shopkeeper stated that the 
stone had been discoTered in Kennington Lane, 
where tbe palace of flardcknnt, or flardicanute, 
is supposed to bare been situated. The whole 
afisir profed to be a hoax. George Stevens, 
fasving a grudge against Qough, procured a frag- 
ment of a chimnej-slab, scratched an inscription 
on it in rudelj formed letters, and got a curiosity- 
dealer so to manage that Qough ^ould see and 
buy the stone. 

As a matter of eourse, when clergymen ex- 
obsnge, tbej preach old sermons. That thej may 
do so is one of the reasons for exchanginir. It 
does not follow, however, that they should not 
look over the manuscripts to see if the local 
points need alteration. We read of a Somerrille 
(llassaohusetts) preacher who went over lately to 
Andover to preach. In his discourse was an allu- 
sion to the Insane Asylum at Somerville. And 
forgetting that he was m Andover, he said : 

** Sooner than a child of mine should be sub- 
ieeted to such influences. I would be willing to 
DSTe him confined in yonaer institution. 

And the good man pointed directly at the Ando- 
Ter Theological Seminary. 

In slave times the negro would counterfeit, 
often with success, all manner of ailments, in 
order to avoid work. The result of the war, how- 
etrer, acted like enchantment on the halt, lame 
and blind of the black population. A stay-at- 
home* rebel, who hadcouffhea himself clear of tbe 
oonscription, met, in tne Summer of 1866, a 
freedman of his acquaintance, a hopeless cripple 
nnder tbe slave code, who was walking at a great 
rate toward the marxet-town to draw rations. 

" Ah, Bob,'' said tbe former,^" the war has done 
great things for us. It has cured me of tbe con- 
sumption, and yon of tbe rheumatism." 

Bob grinned appreciation of (he point, asked for 
a chew of tobacco, and resumed his walk wiih 
energy. 

I Met a little maiden. 

Her a^e was barely ten; 
Her spirit was not laden 

With deep distrust of men ; 
I asked her would she be my mate — 

She graciously declined, 
Because she had of dolls so great 

A family to mind. 

I met a widow later. 

And sought her for my bride; 
Her family was greater 

Than hers who first denied. 
She answered "Tes." I married herj 

The brats all have their follies. 
For which I pay. I should prefe 

My ten-year-old and dollies. 

The Soul of 'Wit, — Tallejrand acknowledged 
a pathetic letter from a lady friend announcing her 
widowhood with a note of two words, V Helas, 
madame !" 

And when the easily consoled dame wrote, not 
very long afterward, soliciting bis influence in 
behalf of an officer she was about to marry, he 
merely replied, "Ho, bo, madame!" 

"More satisfactory to the recipient was Lord 
Eldon's note to his friend Dr. Usher, of the 
Obarterbouse : 

"Dear Fisher->I cannot, to-day, give you the 

{preferment for whieh you ask.*~Tour sincere 
riend» £ldov. {.TumovtrJ) X gave it you yes- 
terday." 



uriftat Dark de Hole.~-Two darkies in the 
West went oat to hunt 'possums, and by accident 
found a largo cave with a small entrance. Peep- 
ing in, they discovered three young bear whelps 
in the interior. 

** Look heah, Sam, while I go in dar," said one, 
"and gets de young bars; you just watch heah 
for de ole bar.''^ 

Sam got asleep in the sun, and when opening 
bis eyes he saw tbe old bear scouring her way into 
the cave. Quick as a wink he caught her by the 
tail, and held on like.blazes. 

"Hullo dar, Sam, what dark de hole dart" 

" Lor* bless you. Jumbo, save yourself, honey ; 
if this tail come out you'll find what dark de 
hole." 

Tlftere was a sober Christian, 
Who, going out one night. 
Beheld in his back garden 
A very awful sight. 

A big anaconda 

Was squirming all around; 
That sober Christian saw an ax 

A-lyin' on the ground. 

He chopped that snake to pieoes. 

With oft-repeated blows. 
And finally discovered 

He'd spoiled the garden-hose. 

Idiots In Chaxeli. — A clergyman was recently 
annoyed bv people talking and g[iggling. Efe 
paused, lookea at the disturbers, and said : " I am 
always afraid to reprove those who misk>obave, 
for this reason : Some years since, as I was 
preaching, a young man who sat berore me was 
constantly laughing, talking, and making uncouth 
grimaces. I paused and administered a severer 
rebuke. After tbe close of the service a gentle- 
man said to me : ' Sir, you have made a great 
mistake. That young rosn was an idiot.' Since 
that I have always been afraid to reprove those- 
who misbehave uiemselves in chapel lest I should 
repeat that mistake and reprove another idiot." 
During the rest of the service there was good 
order. 

In a newspaper a few years ago some wretched 
verses were printed, and ascribed to the pen of 
the eminent poet William Cullen Bryant; these 
were copied in many other papers, and came to 
the astonished eyes of Bryant himself. When 
the editor was some time afterward asked for an 
explanation, be boldly avowed that his purpose 
was to establish the fact that, no matter bow 
atrocious an effusion might be, the name of a 
poet who had esublisbed a reputation would 
make it true poetry in tbe eyes of a large majority 
of poetry readers. 

Tbe Birmingham Momim^ Newf states that 
during the recent contest in East Staffordshire 
there was to be seen in the window of the Dart- 
mouth Hotel, West Bromwich (one of the houses 
of Mr. Allsopp, the famous brewer), a remarkable 
sketch of two cherub-faced Sunday-school chil- 
dren, bearing between them a banner, and which 
bore the " strange derice" of a Bible ornamented 
with a crown and sceptre, with the following lines 
beneath : 

" Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine ; 
Mine to tell me whence I came. 
Mine to tell me what I am." 
Then came, "Shall we have this blessing taken 
from us? No. Then vote for Allsopp.* ' 

A TounK Colenso. — Oovemess (reading) : 
"And he would fam have filled his belly with tbe 
husks that the swine did eat." 

Master Tom : " But why didn't hs kill a pig and 
make some bacon T* 



Bon (to allsiit baan) " Won't j/ou eat soms qf IheaeoormenatSonlotengftf" 



Mr. 8tanluiD», io bin work. "Tha Bockj 
HoddUid SabU," stales : " A nrit iru iaiued in 
Auf(ust, IS4S, but (ha Propliot was proteclad bj ■ 
writ of Habau Carpus, ind the matler irai heard 
la Jknuarj folloiriag bafon Judge N. Pops, id the 
United Slata* Diatnot Court at gpringfisld, wbich 



rtBtSpr _ , 
cquitWl." Joatin 
icago, d 

Cphel, on . 
leni in Spriugfleld at the 



Chicago, defended Joseph Smith, 
iphct, on that oocBsioD. There 



defense. BoviDg gracerult; to tba judge, lud 
warinft hie baud to tha Udiei ic the nlleriea, ha 
»»ii : " I arise in the presaDos of aagals to appeal 
to tha Pope ia daFeose of the prophet of lb« 

Tbelatoat natural curiositT in New York is a 
40K irhleh has ■ irfalatte growing st tha end of bia 
laU. He oalts himself ^ ' ' 






SBDtlcuian friend of mine came to me with lean 
1 bii eyes. I said, ' ff hj these weepiJ* Be 
said taa bad a morLgage on his farm, aid wasted 
to borrow two hundred dollars. 1 lent bim tba 
money and he weat away. Some time sfler be, 
returned with more tears. Be said hs most leart ' 
me for erer. I renlured to remind him ofthe Ivii 
bundrad dollars be hod borrowed. He wsi mncli 
be bard on him, le 
10 hundred dollars. 
] Mid, 'Old 



I'll throw off the ol 



ir bandrod.' ' 



gat through I 

vniat Is the diflereDce between a etoud aid i 
beaten ebildT — One pourt with rain, and Ibsalbe 
roan Willi ptin. 
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Starry Foot. 

Oh Iha moniing of ttag SSth of Aagoit, in (bg 
cnr otfrtM leev, nod long beforo tbe Hret beams 
of the niioii sua hid kiodled tha topg of tbe lofly 

of Iroquois, Dambering sbont Sftsen hundred. 
ie a sudden and unexpeated deacent upon L* 
□p, ivithln ■ shorl dlataocc of Honlreal, and, 



vhila the inhabitant! wtre jet impped tn >lur 
ber, committed itroeities of • astnre su cruel ot 
reToUing M to be almost wlthont a puiallt 
Nflitbflr MX nor ajpi wvs spared, and upward 
two hnndrid gouls fall a prer tn (he tninehaw 
and BCalpln;r.knire, while nenrlj the same numb 
wore cttiried sway into captiTilj. tiberc they wo 
■ubsequenliy burned to death. 

Althongh the Iroqaols bad hilberta cviusi 



UTABRT FOOT. 



DQl been promptsd b; k HaroD chief osmed Son- 
diKTonek. Jha Rat, kod b; one of the French 
thBDiKlvn. who WM mid to ha»8 >ome Iniiiin 
blood' ill llii veini. ind who hm regarded, by 
thau-who knstr bim hesL, *• one of the moit din- 
geroui, felloira In th« coloaj. 

The n&me of Ihig outlaw itai Fan) de Vent. 
How heeuneto tt tract the notice of tbegOTernor, 
no one oould snv, ollhoaiih gome sTerrcd thM it 
wu becBUH of 'bia fimiliHril.T with manj of the 
Il™nDi> chiefi, nod fais ilmOBi perfect knowledge 
of their iRO^uuge. Bo tb>t ub it maj, he bod Licen 
forbidden Iba vice-recBl Naidence wbere be lint 
■■«t Uademoiielle de Chunpiany, and, now that 
lidueliou nuder circuni- 
s', he wai a fueitiro from 

iTernar at Ibis antn|;e 

it be circumitance that 
e, thcBonofhisboaoni 
of Francoj, and thai he 
with great pleeeuie lo 

aoiMlte de Champijrnj, 

baweTer, waa not to faTorabl; dijpoaed in tbia 
relation; and now that De Fronteuie had been 
restored to the iifOTemmeat, her opposition he- 
cune inaurmouD table, Irom the lict that she knew 
the cODiit and the famit; of De la Boche had long 
been at fleriw enmitj. 

Thin waa a lonroe of tbe deeoeit aniletr and 
aoauisb to the joang lof^ra, altnougli, aa uaual. 
it bat undcd to redouble thstr mutnul towb, and 
■trenElheil the bonds of affection between Lbem. 

We maj hen obserie (hat in the whole of New 
Prance there waa not a creature more loTelj than 
UademoiaeUe de Cham pignj, and were we pos- 
seaaed of adequate powers, we should indoaTOT to 
deacribe this eiqauite mfstery or roae, jet and 
pearl; bat being bankrupt here, we ahatl not 
attempt lo impoferiah her charma by clothing 

•elToa capable of only. We nay be gnderatood, 
however, when we say, tiiat it would acarcely 
bare aurprised Henri bad she shaken onl a anowv 
plums [rom each daiiling aboulder, and sped 



sbi 



10 bliai 



ing his adoration i 
This picture is by no means eiaj(gented ; for 
•o eompletely biul she entranced, or infatuated 



appeared to him as if all bia exslted 
liTea and impulses sprang from her, Sfae waa 
the Tery mainsprinjt, not only of hia life, but of 
bis noblest espirationa, without which OTery in- 
eentlve to action would have died sway into 
abaolate natblngness. Tbia much, neveribeteis, 
... __ii __ .u_ __i.__. -n the aweetneSa of 









f her I 



ciprocated with any degree of coldness. France* 
loTBd tbe dashing young soldier with a ferror Ibe 
most iDlense, ihd which did honor lo berwann 
o generous 
lier who in- 

jn this part of the aobjcct, aa Uiere 

Is enough of this moonlight lleemaaonry still 
■float in the world to enable eren ihe moat oblOM 
of either sei to obtain some glimmering, at least, 
of what we bare bees endesToring to CDDvey. 

Our heroine bad reached her twenty-Grai, and 
onrbero bis twenCy-eiitb year. Although known 



been engaged L_. „ ., _ . 

eonceifed the idea of entering the field aa hk 
riial. i'rODi circumalance* nnneceuary to alhada 
to, tbcu- betrothal had been kept a secret from Urn 
mother of fraocea, and was indeed known to bat 
a few trusty friends only. 

This fact Unded to mislead De Tere, for al- 
thongh sensible Ihst De la Rocbe waa >D admiret 
o( iftdemoijaUe de Champigov, be bad no know- 
ledge whaleter of the real sUle of that rooag 



TOpt, 



intemperate habits sjid d 
His vanity, ej^tism, and Tiolent temper, 
-■■Blacle out of^Ui 



. -. , w'^accVli^'mt . ..— - . 

time, at the house of Hoosieur de Denonnll^ anl 
treated him *rilb frankoesa and courlesT, as tho 
friend or prettgi ol ber dislingnisbed host, b« 
misinterpreted her well-bred oondeaceusioa- 

.... among the moat promlnenl 

guests, and where thej receired. as may be jr^ 
Bumed, maDT little endences of list higti estiBia- 
tion of their host. This annoyed De Te» beyoad 
meaaure, ind, as be had been indulging in leo 
free a use of tbe goblet, as usaal, wbalever prw- 
deuce he might hsTe possessed foniook bim, aod 

alone lor a few momenta on tbe eioonlit Ibwd, 
while MidamolBelle da CDampignT was eugand 
in a game of obeas with Uonsieur de DenonVllfe. 
Tbe outrage was ao sudden and nnpraTak«d 
that Henri, [orgetttng himself in bis ■xeOT. 
knocked the aggresaor down ; and had not tbe 
awotda o[ both^een laid aaida aarly in tbe cTeo- 
ing, blood would undoubtedly haTe been apilled, 
so* one life at leaat lost. His eicellenej, wbo 
had been appHaed preTioualy of a lendeoeT to 
inebriety on ihe pert of De Vere, took immcduts 
cognizance of thia insult; and the next mominc 



eof tl 



those who bad formerly tolerated bin) out of i*. 
speotfoc De Denouvills. 

The curb that had so long held De Vera ta 
aheck once broken, tbe whole malignity of bis in- 
famona and revenieful spirit burs) loith in all its 
fury. The stroke that felled him to the eartb waa 
terrible to dwell npon, bnt the act that baddriTtn 
him forth peonilesa and friendtesa from socioty, 
OS it were, was insupportable. For dayi be was 
unable to csim tbe turbulence of hla heart and 

nes* graap tbe fluttering threads ont of which he 
waa to weave eecurely tne web of his TeDgeeooe, 
in ijie meshes of which he hoped to entangle, not 
only DeliRocbe, but ModamoiadledaChampigny, 
whom ha now regarded as loet to him forcer, and 
wbo, on the eveniog of ihe/^'o, had turned from 
ttia words of iTtipudent flattery with an air of such 



hism 



1 already toreslalled in her 



^dons. This 
ately prompted tbe insult that had been oQered b 

ige. when, as usoal with a) 



than thai 



ire eiposed and defenaeleat 
he had already set 

uunu H um u^uruu EUEUiica. although be had 
been iinng on tbe bountv of DeDenonifUe fora 
long period. He saw at once, of course, the dlS- 
caltyot dealing with the uo'vemor, except Uirongh 
the dagger of Ihe ■a^assin, and knew that he waa 
nnsble t«oapewilbDelaRocha ui fairUgbt; and 
thus it waa that hii dastardly spirit, liowsrar 
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botBieronB and braggart at tivMs. a stranger to 
true braTorv^ songhTto BatisfjitstDint forvenge^ 
anoe where it was likely to meet with the leatt 
resifltanoe* 

At the period of the opening of dnr storj, Henri 
commatMied an outpost at La Cbine, and Made- 
moiaaUe da CharDjugny resided with her mother 
in a beantifnl yifla abont fonr miles distant, and 
midwaj between it and Montreal. This chateau, 
something like two years previous, had been the 
acene of a dreadful confliet between a number of 
HvroDs friendly to the Fieneh, and a band of Iro- 
mmis, who had fallen into an ambuscade while on 
their way to attack the outpost just named. The 
atvoggle, which lasted nearly an hour, was ter- 
rific, and numbers were shdn jOu both sides under 
the Tery eyee of the inmates of the villa. The 
Ireqnois, although they fought with great bra- 
Terr, were, howcTer, ultimately routed, but with 
snon difficultT that they drew the yictors after 
them a constdferable distance from ^e point where 
the parties had first joined issue, fighting every 
inch of the way. 

And just as the shouts of the returning Hurons 
had reached her ear, Frances observea an Iro- 
<luois chief, who had been dreadfully wounded, 
and supposed dead, staggering toward the house. 
He, too, bad heard the voice of his victorious 
enemies, and knew that they were hastening back 
to reap their bloody harvest of scalps. Having 
but fainted from loss of blood, he struggled to hn 
feet with one last effort, and, perceiving shelter 
near at hand, approachiEla it in tnis the hour of his 
final peril. Mademoiselle Ghampigny, although 
almost paralysed with dread, comprehended the 
situation of the savage at a glance, and, rushing 
to the door, opened it just in time to shut him in 
from his enemies, who came bounding into riew 
at the moment* 

When he found himself in the 4iall, he extended 
his hand to Frances, and in a few words of broken 
French, asked her for a little shelter, as he could 
fight no longer. The genwous spiiit of tiie noble 
girl leaped to her ejea in an instant, and the 
wounded warrior was led by her into a small 
apartment in rear of the edifice, where she washed 
and stanched his wounds wiUi her own hands, 
and spread a temporary couch for him, upon 
which she assisted him to extend his feeble frame. 
After having given bam a soothing draught, here- 
she left him, and, turning the key in uie door, 
proceeded once more to watch the movements of 
the victors, who had already secured all the savage 
trophies that sigfaalised their triumph. They 
were, however, in a state of sad ofaagnn and be- 
wilderment at not finding the body of Starry 
Foot, as his name imported, and whom they aU 
believed to have been left on the field for dead 
not half an hour previously. Their victory bad 
been deprived of its whole value almost, inasmuch 
as if they had had this chief or his soalp'in their 
custody, they should have been able to register 
against their enemies a defeat the most dgnal; 
bat now his disappearance macred all tiie joy 
arisihg from the ront of his warriors. It was 
suggemed, however, that he mijcht possibly have 
crawled away into the neighboring woods to die, 
and the supposition had barely obtained, when 
the whole band started off in the direction of the 
forest close by, and were soon lost amid its Sum- 
mer glooms. 

Not one of the Hurons, who were all quite well 
aware of Mademoiselle Ohampigny's standing 
with the governor, ever dreamt of searching the 
villa^ or suspecting that their deadly enemy was 
within its walls. 

At the commencement of the figfat> the mother 
of Frances, and all the domestics, save old Pierre 
Qausin. took refuge in one of the vaults beneath 
the buiiding, which had been planned aa a place 



of personal security in such an emergency, aa 
welt as a ree^taole for the old and valuable plate 
belonging to the family. Pierre «id Frances, 
however, stood their ground, at a point where; 
they eeuld watch, without danger, ne progress 
of the straggle, although in difierent parts of the 
buildioj;, determined u the Hurons, whom they 
recognised distinctly, were worsted, to fly to tlie 
secret vault also, where, should the conquerors 
not fire the edifice^ they should be almost certain 
to escape with their lives; as the door leading to 
it was so deviled aa to aknos* defy detection. 

.The leader of the Hurons, on perceiving Made- 
moiselle de Ohamplgny standing in the hall, with 
some of the domeatios, whom Pierre had sum- 
moned .from their hiding-place, approached her, 
and, in excellent French asked her whether she 
had seen an Iroquois leave the field, when his own 
party had lost sight of the villa in their pursuit of 
the enemy. To this she replied that she had seen 
a wounded Indian daggering away from where he 
hod fallen ; but that, m her own fear and trenida* 
tion, she had soon lost sight of him. The cnief, 
on this intelligence, etnick his breast, as if in 
rage and disappointment. 

When they had disappeared from the grounds 
surrounding the viUa, Srances retiiMed her steps, 
accompaniMl by Pierre, to the small chamber 
where she had secreted the wounded Iroquois. 
The old French servitor was absolntely astounded 
when he perceived the prostrate figure of the 
Indian en the couch alreadv referred to, for be 
bad not seen him approach the building, nor had 
Mademoiselle Frances mentioned anvtbing of his 
presence, lest it might embarrass tne household 
in case the Hurons became inauisitive. Now, 
however, the secret was revealoa, as well as the 
source of the chieftain's name, for as mistress and 
man entered the room, they peroeived that the 
moccasins of the savage were ail ablaxe with silver 
spangles, and wrought in various colors with 
stained p<»cupine-quiUs. On perceiving tiiem 
approach, he unclosed bis eyes, and, with a faint 
smile, recognised the presence of his benefactress, 
when he again sank, as it were, into a light slum* 
ber, or hau-unconscioos state. 

Days and weeks and months passed away 
before the Iroquois was himself lunin. During 
that period, his presence at the viUa was a pro- 
found secret to all, save the inmates, who attended 
him with the tendereat care. Mademoiselle de 
Champigny ministered daily to his wants in per* 
son ; while hCy in the depths of his heart, formed 
a fatherly affection for ner, which, from time to 
time, burst forth in a torrent of gratitude, that 
couLd find ade<|uate vent in his native tongue only. 
The period arrived, however, whan he found him- 
self sufficientlv recovered to rejoin his tribe ; and 
he, therefore, bid his benefactress and the inmates 
of the chateau adieu, with such deep gratefulness 
and tearful emotion that the whole household felt 
satisfied that, among the Iroquois, thev had at 
least one true and, no doubt, powerful friend. 
Toward Frances, however, the whole current of 
his feelings seemed to have set in the more forci- 
bly, for, just as be was in the act of bidding her 
adieu, be took « silver chain and ornament from 
his neck, and placing it around hera, turned sud- 
denly away, and soon disappeared in the depths 
of the forest. 

Save from De la Roche and the Marqub de De- 
nonville, this adventure had been kept a profound 
secret, lest the Hurons should take offense ; and 
now a couple of years had nearly passed, when 
the Iroquois were again on the* warpath, and 
when, as described at the opening of our storr, 
they made a descent upon La Chine^ and wrought 
such bloody havoc among the inhabitants, carry- 
ing their depredations to a point within a single 
le^ne of MontreaL 



When Da Yere found himself with emptj 
pockets, and witbont a friend, as well as smarting 
rrom the chastisement he had received on the 
night of the /e/tf, as already intimated, he set 
STOut arengiflg himself on all those whom he 
regarded as the prime sonrce of his dboocnfitnre. 
Be felt, in the first place, that no more fatal blow 
could be dealt De la Rocoe than the abduction of 
Frances. This idea once oonceired b^ the out- 
cast, he proceeded to put it into a tan^^ble form, 
and set about laying his plans for seizing Made- 
moiselle de Ohampignj, and bearing her awaj 
among the Indiads, where he knew be should l>e 
able to bafl9e all pursuit, and where, in his inor- 
dinate Tsnity, he noped to overcome, ultimatelj, 
the repugnance which the proud French beauty 
had recently evinced toward him in so marked a 
degree. Not daring to trust any person in rela- 
tion to his project he conceived it possible to 
accomplish it without any aid other than his own 
will and arm, and, therefore, entered upon the 
infamous and cowardly mission of watching the 
footsteps of his intend.ed victim, with the design 
of pouncing upon her in an unguarded moment, 
and hurrying her away unobserved into the depths 
of the wilderness. 

In furtherance of this nefarious scheme, he had 
prowled about the villa for davs, with a horse 
secreted in the woods hard by, when, one evening, 
he espied Mademoiselle de Ohampigny approach- 
ing toe Tery spot where he lav concealeo. She 
was unattended, and was in t^ act of passing 
some underwood, in the midst of which oe had 
been crouching, when he sprang out upon her, 
and, ere she was aware of nis proximity, felled 
her, with a heavy blow, senseless to the earth ! 
A gleam of flenaish triumph lit up his terrible 
countenance as be rapidly clutched her in his 
arms, and set ofi' with her inanimate foim toward 
the rorest. Onward he sped, and everything 
seemed to favor him. The villa was shut out 
from view, the shades of evening were deepening 
around him, and the boundless wilderness of the 
primeval forest was but a few yards from him. 
When just about to step into its world of gloom, 
however, he was confronted by an appantion 
which absolutely paralyzed him, and compelled 
him to drop his senseless burden on the green- 
sward, and fly for his own life, for who should he 
eneoanter, face to face, but old Pierre, leading his 
horse, that had, somehow, got loose in the woods, 
and conversing with another domestic of the 
chateau, with a loaded gun in his bands. Both 
the men, who were acquainted with his person, 
perceived the terrible project in which ne was 
engaged; but the one who carried the guD> not 
daring to fire, lest he should wound hu young 
mistress, gave the villain time to bound aside, 
and let her fall to the earth, at the foot of some 
huge trees, among which he oisappeared suddenly, 
and effected his escape. 

Mademoiselle de Champigny, who bad gone 
forth, in her impatience, to meet Pierre, quite 
recovered her consciousness before she reached 
her dwelling, and became almost wild with terror 
when she learned the dreadful fate from which 
she had been rescued so miraculously. 8he had 
not even the most remote idea of what had be- 
fallen her, until she was informed of Abe condition 
in which she had been discovered, her percep- 
tions having suddenly failed, without leaving anv 
very distind impression as to the means by which 
she bad been deprived of them. This was owins 
to the fact that toe scoundrel De Vere had reached 
her, with one noiseless bound, and dealt her the 
blow which felled ner from behind. Had she 
caught a glimpse of him first, she doubtless 
would have uttered a cry that might have alarmed 
the inmates of the villa, which, luthough shut out 
irom her view, was, nevertheless, quite con- 



venient. With excellent pradence and tender- 
ness, she did not approach the building ontO sb* 
was in a great measure restored to strength and 
calmness, lest the effects of her perilous ndTcn- 
ture might attract the attention of her ototber. 

The villain De Yere, on finding himself b«ffl«d« 
comprahended at a guaoe that he must now seek 
shelter among the wigwams of the Iroquois, and 
without delay. Befora the next morning broke, 
he was satisfied that De Denonvilie womd plaee 
more than one sleuth-hound of justice on his 
track: so, witbont slackening bis pace, he pur- 
sued nis course throush the forest until, abovt 
midnight, he reached the camp of hit red fneiHls. 
Here ne recounted his adventure, with repeated 
insinuations that the French had sworn to exter- 
minate every Iroquois that crossed their path, end 
had entered into a league with some other tiib ee 
for tlie purpose of carrying out their desig;n. 
Thoroughly conversant with the Indian ohsree- 
ter, he so preyed upon the chiefs of his acaaeint- 
ance, they became fully satisfied that De Denon- 
vilie, and Frontenac, who had already succeeded 
liim, and was to arrive at Montreal shortly, vrere 
their deadliest enemies, and that some naoTe 
ought to be made with a view to sweeping the 
French from the island. 

This was all that De Yere desired, for he saw in 
any attack upon Montreal, or its suburbs, the 
possibility of bis making a more successful de- 
scent upon Mademoiselle de Champigny, whom be 
now regretted he had not dispatched with bis 
hunting-knife when he found he was obliged to 
relinquish her to Pierre and his companion. 
There was hope yet, however, and, before the 
Summer woods became bare, perhaps he shonld 
again have her more securely in his arms, sad 
redden his hands in the blood of De la Roche. 

When Henri was made acquainted with the 
providential escape of Frances from the clutches 
of the wretch who had attempted her abduction, 
he exacted a promise from her, that never, under 
any circumstance, would she leave the ohateen 
unattended, or be found outside its walls after 
sunset, save in the midst of those who wera able 
to protect her firom danger. 

'Ihey had not been disturbed by any incursions 
on the part of the red men for some tim^ and it 
was to be hoped that the Iroouoia had given up 
all idea of evincing any furtner active boetilitj 
against the French, who invariably vanquished 
them in open fight Although Starry Foot had 
been welcomed oack to his tribe as one risen 
from the dead, he never disclosed the particulars 
of his escape, or named the individnal who had 
been not only accessory to it, but had tended bis 
sick couch through a Ions and dangerous illness. 
On this head he satisfied nis people, and that was 
enough for him. 

He was not, however, a chief of the peculiar 
band that De Vere had taken up his temporary 
abode with, and was, therefore, not aware of what 
mischief the wretch had wrouj^t the French until 
it was too late to remedy it. Ifow, however, that 
he had learned it was the intention of a large party 
of his nation to surprise La Chine, and lav waste 
the country to the ver]r boundaries of Montreal 
itselfj he proposed to join tiiem. 

This announcement delighted De Yere, who at 
once endesTored to' in^TMiate himself with the 
chief by disclosing to him hu attempt to carry off 
Mademoiselle de Champigny, and how he had 
felled her senseless to the earth at a single blow, 
and had nigh borne her into the woods, when be 
was constrained to reKnquiah his hold of her, and 
fir for his life. 
''*Whatl" cried Starry Foot, springing from 
the ground, as the villain recounted this act of 
brutalitv, ** and did you not scalp her first f" 

<*No,*' relied the other; <«altiioash I should 
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luiTe pluDged mj knife into b«r b^art had I been 
poBseMed of presence fo mind.'' 

'<Te8/' returned the cbief, witb a langb; 
** white man bas presence of mind wben no good. 
But why/' be continued, clutching De Yere hj 
the hair of the head, ana lifting him, with one 
band, into the aiiv- "why/* be repeated, while 
be brandished hie scalprng-knire in the other, 
** did you not seise her this war, and bring a long, 
black, silken trophy dungliog trom your ta«U?" 

There was a strange, wild light in the eye of 
the Indian as he dropped the paralyzed and pallid 
wretch, with another loud laugh; but soon re- 
covering himself, the villain saw only, in the act 
of the herculean savage, an illustranon of the 
terrible spirit of revenue that burned within him, 
and a desire to glut it with the blood of the French. 

From this moment, however, be entertained an 
undefined dread of the terrible chief^ and, without 
being able to account for the circumstance, 
seemed to comprehend that they never could be 
friends. 

To four savages only, who appeared to be not 
only the bloodiest wretches of tneir tribe, but the 
deadliest enemies of the French, did he intrust a 
knowledge of his villainous scheme, and they 
volunteered to go into it heart and soul with hhn, 
on the promise of being rewarded. 

About a mile from the villa, on a bold, rocky 
promontory that ran into the majestic waters of 
the St. Lawrence, stood the ruins of an old fort 
that had long lain concealed beneath a growth of 
underwood, and within the shadow of some lofty 
pines. Being difficult of access from the river, 
which rolled lit its feet with ffreai rapidity toward 
the Gulf, and not being easily reached, save by the 
initiated, on any side, from the denseness or the 
tangled forest aliout it, but few persons were aware 
of Its location, or, now, of its existence even. To 
De Yere, however, and one of the Indians, the 
lonely and crumbling pile was quite well known, 
the former having accidentally stumbled upon it 
while prowling among the woods. Before be had 
ever tnought of doing wrong to Mademoiselle de 
Champigny, it struck him that this unknown 
retreat might one day serve his purpose, and now 
his- farsightedness was about to be veniied ; for, 
to the noisome vaults of this sequestered ruin 
he stipulated that his fellow-conspirators should 
bear Frances, wben they had pounced upon her 
in the midst of the general panic. 

He himself had cTetermined to follow the war- 
party at a safe distance, and hang on the outskirts 
of the slaughter at a point named until he should 
learn of the success of his allies, upon which he 
was to proceed instantly to the place where she 
was concealed, and then carry her off into the 
wilderness. This decided upon, there was no- 
thing more to be said on the subject until the 
time for putting bis scheme into execution had 
arrived. 

During the convalescence of Starry Foot, be 
used to entertain his friend and protector Frvsces 
with accounts of some of the exploits of the red 
man, and was at times eloquent upon the nobility 
and the generosity of many of his own people. 

** For example," he used to observe, ** they are 
the tenest of all fHends, and are dangerous and 
cruel to an enemy only. Under certain circum- 
stances their plignted faith is inviolable, and any 
kindness evinced towu*d them is never forgotten. 
Again, so beloved am I by some of my own na* 
tion, toat the simplest token of my confidence or 
friendship found in the possession of any white 
man or woman would at once insure protection 
and esteem. Should one of these ornaments 
which I wear about my neck, for instance, be 
found about yours in any hour of death or danger, 
where the people of my nation were the aggress- 
orii or were in any way concerned, your saCsty 



j would be m fully assured as if I stood by your 
side. No more potent talisman than this could 
"be worn in so far as my followers are concerned." 
Mademoiselle de Champigny could not but credit 
the words of the brave and noble savage : and it 
was, therefoi^, with feelings of gratitude toe most 
indescribable that she feltoim throw one of these 
chains and glittering tokens about her neck, on 
the morning that he left the villa for bis tribe. 
She comprehended the meaning of the act to the 
fullest, and determined to wear the talisman in 
her bosom, not knowing but one day or other it 
might be of infinite service to her. 

Although Starry Foot had volunteered, with 
apparent cheerfulness, to join that portion of the 
Iroquois who had made up their minds to attack 
La Chine and the outpost under the command of 
Henri, he did so with a view of saving from the 

feneral slaughter, if possible, the family of 
ranees, as well as her lover. He had been long 
aware that De Denonville was most desirous or 
conciliating the Iroquois, and had learned that 
Frontenac, who, it was rumored, had a short time 
previously arrived at or off Quebec, entertained 
the same friendly feelings also. But, so deep the 
impression that the villain De Yere bad madfe, he 
dared not now venture to stem the torrent that 
had set in against the French, lest he himself 
should be accused of partiality to the whites, 
and be perhaps arraigned for treason to his 
nation. 

He had not seen Mademoiselle de Champigny 
since the morning he hung the silver token around 
her neck ; although he bad often heard of her, 
and became aware of her betrothal to De la Roche. 
It was her safety, and that of her household and 
Henri, which now troubled him most: and how 
to effect it under the circumstances which could 
not fail to surround and embarrass it was difficult 
to say. 

None of his following, of course, had even the 
most remote idea that be entertained any feelings 
but those of the deepest hostility toward the 
Champignys and the French generally. His ob- 
servations to De Yere on tnat head, and his 
apparent anger at the escape of Frances from the 
hunting-knif^ of the wretch, lulled all suspicion 
in this direction ; and this was just what Starry 
Foot intended, so tliat his designs in favor of the 
inhabitants of the chateau should not be thwarted 
or embarrassed beyond measure. Still, his posi- 
tion was one of such great difficulty, that he was 
unable to master it until he found himself, on 
the morning already alluded to, about an hour 
before dawn, moving noiselessly and steadily upon 
the outpost at La Chine, one of the leaders of a 
band of fifteen hundred red men, all in their war- 
paint, and with knives and tomahawks thirsting 
ror blood. 

When De Denonville beard of tbe attempted ab- 
duction of Mademoiselle de Champigny, he at 
once set measures on foot for the arrest of De 
Yere ; but, as we have already seen, that villain 
had sought the depths of the nirest, and was be- 
vond the reach of justice ere the day succeeding 
Ihat of his criminal assault bad dawned. The ex- 
governor, however, paid « visit at once to the 
chateau, and learned from the lips of Frances and 
old Pierre the whole particnlars of the case, which 
be forwarded to the Count de Frontenac, whom 
he believed to be at Quebec. He knew that Made- 
moiselle de ChasBpigpy was a great favorite with 
tbe count, and as ttie latter had iust succeeded 
onoe more to tbo governorship of the country, be 
considered himself called upon to apprise him of 
what had occurred in lelatfon to her. In the ar- 
rival of De Frontenac, nevertheless, he saw much 
to discomfit the hopes and aspirations of Frances, 
as heftelt assvred tnat an inaividual so haughty, 
and inexorabiWiA Ilia ^likings, woukl never con. 
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M&t to her union with Henri de U Bocbe. VoT ' 
were the lorers themselves iu sensible to the dire | 
importance of this new danger tbat threatened 
them ; although Henri had never seen the count, 
much as be had heard of him. 

Although De la Roche had not even the most 
renK)te anitcipaiion of any hostile move upon the 
outpost he commanded, he ioTariably enforced 
the utmost discipline among the garriaouy and 
was as exacting in the performance of every duty 
connected with it as it it hod been actually in a 
state of siege. Owing to hia strictness in this re- 
lation, the wooden battlements of the fort and its 
heavy oak gates were manned and guarded with 
the utmost caution nightly ; while during the day 
a sentinel invariably mounted guard at a point 
which commanded an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country, and looked down on the little 
village which lay scattered toward the river. Oc- 
Ojtsionally, however, a benighted traveler was per- 
mitted to remain within its walls, but on such 
stringent conditions as left him powerless to 
work even the slightest mischief, were he inclined 
to do so. Henri was, nevertheless, not given to 
extend the shelter of its guns to any individual 
that was not obviously respectable and trust- 
worthy ; and as the French generally bore this 
character in his eyes, he was induced to admit two 
strangers within its gates, who, weary and appar- 
entlv footsore, appealed to him for protection and 
shelter for one night, on the evening of the day 
.previous to the memorable morning soon to break 
on him, as they had been refused admittance in 
the only bouse of entertainment in the village, 
from the fact that it was already crowded to suffo- 
cation. 

In acceding to their request, he informed them 
that, once within the fort, they must submit to be 
derived of whatever weapons they possessed, 
and to occupy a chamber under heavy bolts and 
bars^ as such was the invariable rule of the garri- 
son. To these conditions they professed them- 
selves willing to submit, and as tney appeared to 
be most respectable persons, and were intelligent 
in the extreme, be supplemented the favor already 
bestowed on them by an invitation to supper. 
The taller and older of the two gave bis name as 
Monsieur Barre, and the other as Monsieur Du- 
pont. They were most agreeable companions, 
and so quickly ingratiated themselves with him, 
that he freely conlessed his regret that he should 
have to submit them to the discipline of which he 
had already apprised them ; trusting, at the same 
time, that they would not take offense at it. 

*'But, monsieur," observed the one named 
Barre, "surely you perceive what we are, and 
are aware tbat we are not Iroquois or E!nglish, 
but simply Frenchmen that ask your hospitality. 
Why, therefore, take our arms from us and lock 
us up as felons? and more especiallv as, should 
the fort take fire or be assaulted by loaians during 
the night, we should on the one hand be burnt 
up. and on the other have no opportunity of 
helping < you to give the red aoouBdrela a good 
dressing." 

"I admit, monsieur," returned Henri, "the 
reasonableness of what you say ; but J am placed 
here to do my duty^ and 1 should be wanting in 
fealty to my sovereign if 1 tampered with what I 
lound to be a salutary rule, and thus set, besides, 
an example of fickleness before mv men." 

** There is sound logic in that," observed Du- 
ppnt, "and I am of the opinion tbat no good 
subject of France would objtiot to submit to the 
rule in question*" 

*• Certainly," replied Barre. 

As it was now waxing late, the strangen ftvineed 
a desire to bid their hf^st good-nighty and to 
retire. 

They gave up their weapotis to him— a verj 



cosily poniard and a pair of silver-monntod 
tola each. At their sleeping apartment h% parted 
with tbem in a manner tne moat oordiaL 

As the key was tamed in the heavy look thai 
was to secure him and hia companion for tbc 
night, Barre remarked : 

"JDo not, prav, leave us without the hope of 
escape in case of fire, or anv sudden Invasion." 

On this head De la Boone assured them that 
the key of their chamber should not be reitiored 
from the lock, and that, in addition, n eeotry 
should be stationed at their door until momini^ 
This seemed to satisfy them. 

The first taint atreaka of dawn bad not yet np- 

Seared in the east, when the garrison waa sm- 
enly, aroused from its slumbers bj the thvodcr 
of a oannon from its paliaad^ and ttte jells oi 
the Iroquois, who began to attad^ it on eTerr- 
aide. In a moment every man was si his pofl^. 
ana ao vigorous the resistance to the asrages thst 
attempted to scale the ramparts, tbej were re- 
pulsed with severe loss. Again and sgsio did 
they return to the assault, and as frequently were 
they worsted ; for, although it was not yet d^,. 
their dark masses were quite discernible to the 
French. Perceiving that there was nothin|[f to he 
acooiDDlished in thu direction, they divided into 
two parties, the^larger one overmnning the vil- 
lage, and carrying^ death into almoat ererr boose, 
while the remaining body still hemmed in the 
garrison, so tbat the force within should he pre- 
vented from interfering with the slaughter that 
was reddening the strems of the settlement. 

Henri found his guests dressed, and in a stste of 
great mortification that they had not beoi in s 
position to take part earlier in the defense of the 
tort. Barre speedily rushed to the rampants, 
where he fought with an energy and purpose fear- 
ful to behold. At whatever point be was seen, 
death and confusion were heaped on the sarssea 
below, and so animated were all around bj his 
example and courage, tbat De la Roche himself^ 
brave as he was, seemed to catch a wilder inspira- 
tion from the fearless manner in which he fonirht 
and exposed himself to the eoemv^ and, booiid- 
ing to nis side, stood by him until the Indians, 
perceiving their numbers thinning rapidly, drew 
off. 

Then the garrison, although not nnmberinr 
more than fifty men capable of doing duty, sallieo 
forth, with Henri and Barre leading the way, in 
the hope of affording some assistanoe to the Til- 
lage; but it was alrsadv too late, the work of 
death and destruction bad been accomplished, 
and the savages were now pushing on toward the 
oitv in scattered bodies. 

tVith one of these the French came up in a por- 
tion of the forest not far firom the residmee or the 
Champignys. The next moment both parties joined 
in deadly conflict**De la Roche, wild with anguiah 
and despair touching the fate olf Frances to whose 
relief be was hastening, and Barre fighting by bis 
side with a desperate bravery never surpused on 
ai^ field. In an unlucky moment, however, this 
courageous stranger missed his foot, and was im- 
mediately set upon by half a dozen of the enemy, 
who were about to dispatch him, when Henri, 
leapinic in amongst them, dealt death around him 
so rapidly, tbat the savages, in their momentary 
alarm, abandoned their intended victim, and gave 
him sufficient time to re^^in hte feet The con- 
flict was now reaumed with . renewed vi^or, and 
until scarce an individual remained uninjured on 
either side. 

At this juncture, the chief and De la Roche 
bounded forward as if influenced by ene oommon 
impulsi'. Both French and Indians seemed to 
.comprehend the intention of their leaders, and 
retained tbeir respective positions without mov- 
isg. perceiving, by a wave of the hand on the pflu:^ 
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of the two eoemies, that tbej irefo expected to 
remmio neutral during the pending eooounter. 
The two champioDi were about to c^se in a mor- 
tal struftele, when Barre, calling to De la Roobe 
aloud, bid him strike home for Immce I 

The effect of this injunction upon the chief was 
most unexpected, for, no sooner had he heard 

^ De la Roche's name mentioned, than he lowered 
hia tomahawk, and returned bis soalping*knife to 
ha sheath ! Heori, noticing the act^ dropped the 
point of his sword, and was awaiting some ex- 

. planation, when the chief, stepping forward, oh- 
■erred, in a voice loud enough to be heard hj 
him only : 

" Starry Foot, a friend to Champigny, white 

3|uaw : was hastening to save her xrom Indian, 
ope it is not too lateT' 

In an instant the whole aspect of affairs was 
altered, and at a word from the leaders the 
wounded were removed into deeper shade, as the 
•nn was already rising, and a couple of whites 
and red men detailed to minister to them until 
ample succor could he obtained. The remaindtr 
of the parties then prepared to move forward ; but 
ere thej had time to turn from the scene of con- 
flict, an Iroauois scout dashed into the open 
■pace, and inrcrmed the chief that the white ladj 
nowhere to be found. 



This was anguish unspeakable to Henri. Barre 
became terriblj excited, also, and, with an as- 
■nmntion of authority that Henri would not have 
brooked had his heart not been crushed and his 
nind bewildered, ordered the party to push on 
for the chateau. This latter was soon gained, 
when the report of the scout was fuUv Terffied. 
The building was deserted totally; but more 
alarminff than all, evidences of the recent pre- 
sence or Indians were to be seen on everv side. 

A faint hope flickered throu||[b the breast of 
Henri, that Frances and the family had bad, per- 
haps, suflScient time to escape from the chateau 
before the Indians were upon them. But this 
hope soon died out into utter darkness, when he 
learned that the doors of the villa had been found 
wide open, and a fragment of a dress was brought 
him which he recognized as belongina^ to one oo- 
oasionally worn by Frances. It had been discov- 
ered hannng to one of the iron spikes at the gate. 

Starry Tdot, Barre and Henri sat down in pain- 
ful conclave, but all seemed dark and hopeless. 
At the instance of the chief, however, both the 
Frenchmen decided to remain concealed with 
their followers in the villa all dav, in the hope 
that when night came, some inmaCe that hsd es- 
eapod the furv of the red men might relim to it. 

When the Iroquois expedition had set out on 
the evening before from the depths of the forest, 
De Yere, inth the conspirators who were to cap- 
ture Frances, hung on its rear until it approached 
La Chine, when they dashed forward bv a slightly 
airouitofis route, and passed close by the fort and 
ibe vilfakge a few moments previous to the attack. 
Here they struck a path leading to the chateau. 
The muraerous din bad reached old Pierre, who, 
surmising what had occasioned it, . instaUtly 
aroused the whole household. As on a former 
occasion, the secret vault was again called into 
requisition, and all the valuables placed in it once 
more, while Madame de Champigny and the do- 
mestics retired to it as they had done previously, 
vainly endeavoring to persuade Frances ana 
Pierre to seek its shelter, also. Thev remained 
on the watch, in the hope of being able to assist 
the poor frightened ones to escape fh>m their 
hiding-place and gain the forest unobserved, 
should the Indians approach the building to set 
It on tire. But, then, even the forest itself might 
afford but questionable shelter, aa it was hard to 
say what portion of it did not conceal a hidden 
enemy. 



Frances was racked with oonflioting doubts and 
purposes in this connection, when ue whole of 
the western sky seemed to burst forth into one 
broad aheet of lurid flame 1 She oomp»yMnde4 
its meaning at once. The village was on fire, and 
the confused tumult that reached her ears satis- 
fied her that the inhabitants were engaged in a 
death-struggle with the Iroquois ! There was now 
not a moment to be lost, for she knew that, once 
the Indisns beiran with the torch, a building so 
noted as the villa would fall a prey to it ere long. 
Consequently, without fhrtber deliberation, ue 
flew to the vault, and apprising the inmates of 
what was occurring, placea them in charge of old 
Pierre, who, after securing the door of their hid- 
ing-place, led them immediately into a path in tjie 
forest, well known to her, along whicn she waa 
herself to follow in a few seconds, hoping that no 
Indians bad yet avrived in the vicinity of the 
chateau. The faithful old servitor and Imt mother 
strongly demurred to leaving her behind for even 
a single instant; but aa there were some letters 
and diamonds which she was desirous of secret- 
ing about her person, she was not to be moved, 
altoongh she promised to join the fugitives be- 
fore they bad got well into the woods, assuring 
them, at the same time, that, dark as it was, she 
could find the path they were to take, aa readUr 
as if it bad been broad daylight, and which path 
led to the very old ruin on the verge of the river, 
already known to the reader, and to which Pfeire 
had been instructed to proceed. This moldering 

{>ile, be it now understood, had long been a fav^ 
te Summer-evening haunt of hers, where^ ae- 
oompanied by her maid and old Pierce, she spent 
manv a dreamy hour, looking into the changing 
depths of the majestic river that rolled far below 
at her feet^ and thinking of him to whom she had 
unreservedly given up her young ^heart. And 
now, in the dire extremity, that oeset her, the 
thought of flving to it as a place of refuge struck 
her ior the first time. She trembled, of course, 
for the fate of her lover; but, then, she felt tluit 
how wary soever the sa^ges, they had not sur- 
prised the garrison, so^i^id the discipline to 
which it was subjected. This latter was a souroe 
of some consolation to her, and now that she was 
ready to leave the chateau, and follow in the foot- 
steps of her mother and the domestics, she was 
about to close all the doors and windows, and 
extinguish the lights, when a sight met her gase 
which froze the very blood in her veins, and de- 
prived her of the power of speech. 

The stipulation between De Yere and the In- 
dians was, that In case of their success in beariiw 
off Mademoiselle de Champigny to the old forT 
they should keep watch and ward, over her until 
night, at which period be should join them, and 
b^ ner away to the fastnesses of the forest^ (isr 
removed from the borders of the white man. 

Their murder of her mother and all the house- 
hold entered into the compact also, as, ibis onoe 
effected, the wav to plunder was open and secure ; 
while his own false though golden promises were 
to result in their crowning reward. He himself 
was to remain seoreted, during the day, in a deep 
dell, at a considerable distance from the villa, 
and in a particular spot to be decided upon. 

Not knowing, however, whether the building 
might not be m a state of defense, he was too 
cowardly to approach it boldly in person, and 
therefore contented himself with intnisting the 
accomplishment of bis whole scheme to the three 
or four Iroauois. When they reached the filb^ 
its inmates nad taken alarm, and all save Made- 
moiselle de Champigny were flying along the 
pathway to the old fort. 

When Pierre and bis party entered the woods, 
they crept noiselessly and steadily along in the 
direction of the ruin. Thef were, of^course, 
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BM> secors from the tamahawk and the setlpiD);- 
As dsT htgm to davo, howerer, their uneati- 
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arobed doonruT of ths old riiin, he caneht with 
<li«Tiiaj ■ rainl elimpee of a amaJI partj of Indians 
fllovli' approaching the spot wbvre he ilriod. 

Bhortlr after the arritsl of De la Roche, Baire 
and StaiTT FiK>t at the Hlla. one of the f|;arriiou 
bad bMn dlanatehed throntrh ifae foreft to appriie 
tbowi who itill oocupied it of the ufst; of their 
Oommander, add the poaaibilit}- of hi) not beiua 
able to return to the fort for some houn. This 
■oeooipliahed, Benri was Bomrirhal more al his 
«aM, at he felt that the men in chanre irould be 
Bare than aolleitOBi for Lie fate, and that of their 
OTinndet. Now, tiowflTCTi uight bod pgain lat 



in. and be had efTected nolhitig »Te making a 
friend of Harre, whpee life he had !aved. Heing 
■truck, on his part, with the cournze and «kil1 as 
a Bwordgman of Ihe etranf^r. as well sa with the 
prodiiries of valor he had performed, ihis friend- 
ship >raB mutual, and Ibey grasped each other's 
hands in earnest of the bond that had sprnng up 
between them, and which thev declared shoald 
not he disBoiied on slisbl ttrounds. 

to be done, and tbey wet's reiolriDg it in their 
minds oier and orer sitain, when the door of the 
aoartment was thrust suddenly open, and on In- 
dian was draejced into their presence. Tbe mn. 
maul (bat SUrrv Foot caught a plimpse of ihe 
bounded to hie feet, and immedialelf 
"lecoptiveat tibertv, 



besought De la Roc 

dnm, a few aentcncea passed betwee 
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the chief in tbeir natiye tongue, when the counte- 
nance of StuTj Foot became lit np with pleasure, 
while he exclaimed, aloud : 

" White squaw not dead jet!" 

The pulses of Henri almost beat their own life 
out as be rushed up to the chief, and implored 
him to be more explicit; but all be coula elicit 
firom bim was a repetition of the momentous ex- 
clamation, and a joyous command that the two 
l^nchmen and their party should follow bim. 

The apparition that had almost deprired Made- 
moiselle ae Champignj of her senses as she was 
about to leave tbe chateau was that of the In- 
dians in the service of the villain De Yere. Ever 
cautious, they crept up upon tbe piazza, and, 
looking throuf^h a half-open jalousie, perceived 
Frances alone, and in tbe act of extinguishing 
one of the lights of the apartment in which she 
stood. 

There was not a stir in any other direction, and 
divining with their usual cunning that she was 
about to fly, they at once sprang in upon her, fear- 
ing that ere they bad borne her from tbe place 
some others of their nation might arrive and plant 
a knife in her heart. Moved by this apprehension, 
they were in the act of seizing her. when one of 
the savages happened to espy tne silver ornament 
which Starry Foot bad thrown about her neck on 
the day he parted from her. In he^ struggles and 
alarm it had escaped from her bosom, and now 
hung full in tbeir view. The eflect was electric, 
and the savage enemies of a moment before now 
fell back and bowed their heads in token of re- 
spect and friendship; after which each, ap- 
proaching her singly, took the ornament in his 
fingers, and silently pressed it to his lips. Then, 
one of them, taking ner by the band, exclaimed : 

"No safe, here! Indian oome by-and-by and 
kill white squaw! Iroquois hide her till Starry 
Foot hears. Come with friend ; he keep her safe, 
and bide her not far." 

From the moment she heard those words, and 
saw the effect of the silver ornament, she felt she 
was safe. She speedily extinguished the ligh^ 
and followed the Iroquois. 

Her red guides took the path toward the old 
ruin, and moved on with them, trusting to the in- 
fluence of the silver talisman for her further 
■afetv, and the safety of Madame de Champigny 
and her whole household also, whom she knew 
were now lodged in some of the vaults beneath the 
fort. Cheered with this hope, and the belief that 
Henri would soon be in search of her, she pursued 
her onward way until old Pierre caught a glimpse 
of tbe Indians. 

To bis utter alarm and surprise, be observed his 
young mistress apparently treated with the great- 
est consideration by those whom he, for a mo- 
ment, regarded as her captors. Reassured by 
what he witnessed, he stepped forth to meet her, 
and was received oy tbe red men without any de- 
gree of mistrust ; as they had already been ap- 
prised by Frances that her friends had taken 
refuge in the very place to which they themselves 
were leading her. 

Tbe arrival of her daughter in safety was a 
source of new life to Madame de Champigny and 
all the domestics ; and when they were apprised 
that the party ef red men would remain wito them 
as tbeir protectors throughout the day, and divert 
from their hiding-place the eyes of any straggling 
VBTiy of Indians that might chance to approach 
it, tbej became more at ease in their minds, and 
partook of some refreshments that had been wisely 
brought from the villa at the time of their flight. 
For various reasons it was deemed not advisable 
to seek for any intelligence regarding the fate of 
the chateau until night. The vault in which the 
plate and valuables were secreted was flre-proof ; 
and If the Iroquois had made up their minds to 



destroy the building, there was no help for it; 

while, on the other hand, if they had not wp- 



noiirea in saieiy oy we iisai oi uie moon ; mmm 
thus it was that, after a long and weary dftT af 
the deepest anxiety, the Indian whom we lud 
just seen seized by tbe French and taken into tke 
presence of De la Roche and bis two eompanioBS 
was dispatched from tbe fort, to lean whether the 
chateau was destroyed. 

When, at the instance of Starry Foot, De 1» 
Roche and Barre sallied forth in hia footsi^w, 
they encountered a French peasant who had rael 
emerged from the woods with the intellicence tb«t» 
although the Iroquois bad taken many uvea and a 
number of prisoners, they were now compleCely 
driven from the island, and with great loss alio. 
On receiving this intelH^nce, and learning thai 
Mademoiselle de Champigny and her mother weie 
safe, Barre expressed a desire to retom to the 
garrison with some of the soldiers that were now 
ordered to repair to that point by tbeir oommsA- 
der. Henri could have wished that he had aooom- 
panied Starry Foot and himself to the old foit^ 
where it now became known that tbe l>e Chon- 
pignjs and their household were secreted, but be 
dechned doing so, on the pretext that it was ne- 
cessary that he should join Monsieur Dnpont at 
once, with a view to proceeding on a missioB of 
some moment, that had alreadv been too long In- 
terrupted. He congratulated fienri, however, on 
the safety of Frances, having already leanied 
that she was his betrothed from his own lips. In 
fact, so distressed and in need of sympathy was 

f>oor De la Roche throughout tbe whole of tiist 
ong day, that toward evening he intmsted bis 
new friend, whom he perceived to be a geoUemeav 
with tbe whole history of hu love, as well as his 
fears that the reappointment of tbe Count de 
Frontenac to the Govemov Oeneralship of the 
Colony would prove an insurmountable barrier to 
his union with Frances. 



Barre expressed a hope that the gOTemor, on 
learning how true a soldier Henri was, might yifljd 
a point to justice and generosity ; and now lenv- 
ing tbe voung soldier and Starry Foot to follow 
their paih way toward the old ruin, he ahook bendt 
warmly with both, and soon disappeared behind 
an angle of the forest with tbe party that had eel 
out for the garrison. 

When Henri with Starry.Foot, tbe other Indian 
and half a dozen soldiers, reached the old fort, 
there were tears and rejoicings tbe most unfei^ed. 
£ven Madame de Champigny herself seemed to 
overlook for tbe moment tbe wild err and em- 
brace of the two lovers as they rushed into each 
other's arms. Starry Foot, with folded arms and 
beaming face that bad during the dav been swept 
dear ofits war-paint, stood on a beetling platform 
of rock, looking affectionately upon the ba^py pair 
who had just emerged into the moonlight, wnere 
he was soon overwhelmed with the deep torrent 
of gratitude that flowed from the lips of Franees, 
as she, again and again, took his hand and covered 
it and the silver talisman alternately with kisaea. 
Henri, also, was profuse in his expressions of 
friendship and esteem, calling tbe brave and gen- 
erous Iroquois his benefactor and brother. 

The Inaians who had been seized near the 
chateau suddenly disappeared when tbe party 
arrived at the ruin ; ana now, while Starry Foot 
and his two companions stood on tbe dizzy ledge 
of rock, which lav in front of the arched entranee 
already described, he related to them the whole 
plot of the villain De Vere, and bow it came to 
carry. 

Up to that moment Prances bad not been 
that the scoundrel was in any way ooimeeted with 
the appearance of the Indians at the riUa ; and. 
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BOW Bbe almost swooned awaj In the arqis of her 
lorer on comprebeodioff tbe whole extent of the 
danger. On underotanding, however, that the 
wtetch might be ezpeoted immediately at the fort 
to claim his intended victim, she begged Henri to 
oondnct her into the rain againi as she could not 
bear to confront the monste^ who could not fail 
to appear shortly, as the Indian just referred to 
bad been dispatched br the chief to ai^rise him 
that Mademoiselle de Ghampignj had, m accord- 
aooe with his instructions, been seized and carried 
to the old fort, where she was now confined, and 
awaitin|[ whatever fate he had destined for her. 
In addition, the wilj savage informed him that Ma* 
dame de Champigny and all ^e domes^cs of the 
obateau had been tomahawked, and that now the 
o«ast was clear for further operations. 

The ejes of De Vere burned with fiendish tri- 
vmph as this inteUiffence reached his ear; and, 
atepping forth from Eis place of concealment, he 
was soon on his way to tne fort, in the conviction 
that he was now to be avenged, and fearfully, upon 
J)e la Roche, and the proud beauty that had been 
the cause of all his disgrace and troubles. 

At the instance of Starry Foot, and with an em- 
phasis not to be mistaken, all the inmates of the 
roin were now summoned to appear beneath the 
nrohv^ay, close to the platform of rook on which 
be stiU stood. The command, if such it may be 
termedf^being complied with, the few soldiers and 
the Indians that were present were posted at such 
a point as to be totally concealed from view, but 
•o situated that they could cut off the retreat of 
•ay persons who had once sained the ledge of 
rock, and hem them in whue they were, there. 
This aooomplished, Starry Foot himself stepped 
into the shaaow thrown by the old arch, and stood 
fftlently in front of the astoniabed and expectant 
noup, looking out on the nairow moonlit space, 
from whose dizzy verge tbe voice of tbe waters 
could scarcelv be heard as they seethed among 
iM^ged rocks that lava hundred and fifty feet below. 
There he remain ea but a short period, when his 
%aick ear causht approaching footstens, and the 
next instant, De Vere sprang in upon toe beetlifig 
platform and stood full in the moonlight before 
nim. 

No soioner had De la Roche perceived the repul- 
•ive form and features of the infamoua perseou' 
tor of Frances absolutely witbin his reach than he 
attempted te bound forward and seize tbe villain 
by the throat ; but Starry Foot, waving him back- 
ward with his hand, leaped out upon the shudder- 
ing ledge himself, and with a terrific yell con- 
(h>nted the startled scoundrel face to face. De Yere 
now perceived that he was hemmed in on every side 

end, comprehending that he had been betrayed by 
Is accomplices, coward and all as he was, 
snatched a long poniard from his breast, and, 
being both powerful and agile, awaited the onset 
with all the presence of mind he could command. 
In their excitement, the inmates of the ^ cave 
stepped forward into the moonlight, when his eye 
fell on Frances^ and upon Henri, who was now 
supporting her m almost a fainting condition. 

Believii^ that his hour had come, he deter* 
mined to mark it, if possible, with a single act that 
^ould carry the darkest anguish to the soul of 
Do la Roche, or of Mademoiselle de Champigny ; 
for, determining instantly on the death of one or 
the other, he was in the very act of sprin^ng past 
Starry Foot, when the latter, fathoming his design, 
suddenly dashed his murderous weapon aside, ana 
dutoblBuz him with the speed of lightning in his 
powe^tnf arms, fiung him high into the air, at 
Isast a dozen feet clear of the outer edge of the 
shuddering difi'I A sadden cry of rage and de- 
spair, rang out for a moment on the silence of the 
nigh^ and than all was still! 

l|b4S scene of the fearful drama dosed, before 



an hour bad eUpaed the De Champignys and their 
household were domiciled in the yilla once mor«t^ 
and Starry Foot, the other Indians and Henri oa 
their way toward the garrison. For tbe better s^ 
onrity of the inmates, the soldiers were instructed 
to remain in the chateau until morning, when 
others should be sent to relieve them. The diief 
and De U ^oche parted with sentiments of- true 
and lasting friendsbib at the gates of the fort,-* 
the former to join hU people, and the latter to* 
present himaelt to his men, and to apprise Barre- 
and Dupont of all that occurred since the former 
had left the chateau. ^ 

In due time the excitement besan to past away^ 
and before a month had elapsecTthe commanders 
of sdl the outposts and< fortified places along the 
riyer and through the island were summoned by 
Frontenao to a conference, where a strict ao- 
oonnt of their stewardsbip in relation to tbe inva* 
sion of the Iroquois was to be required of each 
and aU. Madame de Champigny and her dans^i* 
ter were also invited to spend a few days with the- 
eonnt and his family. 

With sad forebodings Frances set forth on her 
journey, feeling almost assured that she should 
m some waj soon learn that an insuperable bar- 
rier had been raised to h^r union with Henri. 

The count received her and her mother with 
every token of regard and respect, and, never for 
a moment referxed to her rumored boirothal to 
De la Roche. 

This she thought the more ominous, as she be- 
lieved that tbe reluctance of bis excellency tO' 
mention the name of her lover was owing simply 
to the unconquerable antipathy he bore him. 

When the day arrived for the meeting of the- 
oflScers alluded to, Henri, entering the great hall, 
found himself suddenly placed under arrest, and 
conducted to a private apartment. Here ho re- 
mained, a prey to the greatest anxiety. 

He bad been arrested but a short period, wheni 
he was informed that tbe oonndl had met, and 
adjourned until the morrow, and that his excel- 
lency's /e^ should take place in the interim. At 
last the sounds of music bursting upon hie eat 
announced that the revelry had begnn. 

Frances had not even the most remote idea of 
what had befallen her lover; and now, althofigh 
not expecting, of course, to see him at the /He,. 
she stood drooping and pensive beside the couni 
her pale and dejected countenance in but sad 
keeping with her great beauty and the splendor of 
her attire. 

Looking up acddentally, she flushed to the 
forehead on perceiving his excellency's regards 
bent upon her with a curious expression that she 
could not understand. 

Several gentlemen bad already, but in vain, soli- 
cited her nond for a minuet, when the count 
begged of her to permit him to select a partner 
for her, as he wished very much to see her enjov 
herself in the mazes of tbe dance. She could not, 
of course, but bow her compliance, when Fronte- 
nac, making a sign to an aid-de-oamp^ close at 
hand, offered her nis arm, and made his way to- 
ward Madame de Champigny, who was surrounded 
by a fl^ronp of oflScers listening to her recitd of 
her adventure on tbe nigbt descent of the Iro- 
quois. He had, however, scarcelv jonied the- 
party when a door opened, and Colonel de la. 
Rocbe was announced. 

Henri, who was endeavoring to master his ex- 
citement, knowing that he was of no such hi^ 
nmk, and not comprehending the new position in 
which he was placed, began to suspect that there 
was some mistake, when he espied his fri^d 
Barre a few paces from him, whom hs at once 
recognized, and approached with extended band. 
A second elance paralyzed him ! A star gUttered 
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<m hfs breast, aod Mademoiselle de Cbampignj 
hung almost faintinff od bis arm t 

It was tbe Count de FronteDac bimseir, wbo, 
witb one of his officers, bad visited inoognito most 
of tbe lontposts on tbe St. Lawrence, oef ore be 
annonnoed bis arrival at either Quebec or Mon- 
treal, and who. in consideration of bis lojalty and 
tme Talor, had that verj eveoing advanced Henri 
to the rank of colonel, and who, tor the purpose 
of iodolging in a bit of romance, caused him to 
be arrested, so as to make bis advent to rank and 
vice-regal ravor tbe more marked and efleotive, 
and with tbe further view of overwhelming Made- 
moiselle de Champignj with a flood of happiness 
when she least expected it. 

As may be presumed, tbe partner who was now 
introduced for the next dance to Frances was 
speedilj favored witb her hand ; while, strangw to 
say, Madame de Champigny began to wonder now 
any one could possibly object to a pair being 
joined together lu holy wedlock who were so evi- 
dently intended for each other. 

This appeared to be tbe impression of bis ez- 
oellency, also ; and tbe result was, before another 
week bad passed away, he stood by their side, and 
■aw them made one at the altar. 



Dropped Stitches. 

** Dbab me I If I didn't always keep dropping 
stitches, I should be happy. There ^es one 
now, clear down — down to tne verr beginning of 
my sofa-pillow! Pshaw 1" And prettv Kosa 
Burr folded her little dimpled hands in her lap, 
and looked the very picture of perplexity. 

''Everybody drops stitches, Rosa,'* said her 
companion, in low, tender tones, who bsd been 
busy, or pretending to be busy, witb a volume of 
** Aurora Leiirh;" but an observer would have 
seen that tbe landscape, spread out so gloriously 
before her, possessed more fascinations for tbis 
child of nature than all the books in tbe world. 
"Now, look out, dear, that you take up jour 
stitch without making a botch of it. Tbe special 
trouble in all cases is, that when folks make a 
mistake, they don*t take sufficient pains to rec- 
tify it. They grow careless, and the consequence 
is, that a scar or a seam is left, which lasts through 
life." * 

" If you were anvbodv else in the world but 
Bertha Osborne, ana my best friend, I should lose 
all patience witn you ! Bat, truly, this constant 
moralizing at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, is awfully provoking. The idea of a ser- 
mon out of a dropped stitch 1 There — 1 have 
raveled it all out, and begun anew ! Is there any- 
thing to preach about in that f 

** Lives, Rosa, cannot be raveled out, and com- 
menced again ! So yon see tbe necessity of being 
sareful to mend your stitches neatly. I have 
about made up my mind, dear, that a carefully 
darned garment wiu be more acceptable to a lov- 
ing Father, than one without seam or blemish. It 
tens its own story of tears and repentance, of 
temptation and victory." 

The tender, brown eyes of the speaker filled 
with tears as she cea8e<), while her petulant and 
more demonstrative companion surveyed her with 
a look, half pity^ half consternation. 

** If your similes weren't so fearfully homely. 
Bertha, one might bear them better. Darned 
stockings forsooln I Imagination pictures you in 
a chimney corner^ with a basketful of gray woolen 
socks by your side. Mercy ! I can see you aa 

Slain as day ! Down goes a' big yellow gourd into 
it heel of^^one of these capacious articles, while 
ny poor tired Bertha vainlv strives to draw to- 
letber the yawning sides of the chaam. In and 



out goes the needle. On tbe otber side site lbs 
owner of the socks, witb a great big blaek pipe ia 
his mouth, reading tbe village newspaper. That 
is tbe picture which your simile nae p efate d 
How do you like ttf 

'* It is not, I confess, exactly to my teste,' 
plied Bertha, witb a smile. "But 1 ^ 



trust that if tnch a life is to be niine. I 
lov4 tbe man on tbe other side of tbe fireplaee. 
Such being the case, that work-baaket of oM f^r^ 
socks will nold tbe very essence of life, tbe tree 
poetry of existence." 

**How old are yon, Bertbe?" broke in Boae* 
abruptly. 

"Twenty-five. Whyt" 

"And you have never loved?" 

"1 have never married, oertainly," said Bcrihe, 
witb rising color. 

"And why have you not married?" 

" Becanse I oonld not love thoee wbo lored, er 
profeased to love me 1" 

"Well, thaf s what I said. Now, Vm going te 
give you a little piece of my mind. To be sare, I 
am your iunior by two years ; but I am absolutely 
certain tnat in regard to common sense I am Im- 
measurably your superior. Leave oflT talking er 
thinking any more about loye. Take the rery 
next good ofl'er that presents itself, and cfre up 
racking your brains for literary material. Toe 
know that we are neither of as rich, altbovfli I 
have a father wbo is able and willing to sappoft 
me. When I was thirteen years old, I vowed I 
would have just such an establishment es I 
wanted, making love a secondary consideretaoB.'* 

" And you ar^ engaged ?" 

" Yes ; and to be married In three months." 

"And your affianced is one of nature's noble- 
men?" 

" Tes ; he is a reel good fellow, and no mis- 
take." 

"And be loves yon?" 

" yes — the very (ground I walk on." 

" And you love him ?" 

" Law, res— I suppose so ! He can fnmiah jwsk 
what I want — position, money, and all the el»> 
gancies of life. He is up in literature, a good Kn- 

Suist, a first-rate conversationalist, and the best 
isposition that a man ever bad. Do yon know, 
when he brought me my en^^gement-ring, I didn't 
like it. It was a splendid toHtaire p^irl, sod 
beautifully set ; but I wanted a diamond, so I seid: 

" 'Frank Allen, I don't like thia for an engege- 
ment-ring— little smitch of a thing? I want s 
cluster diamond ;' and that yery evening I got it. 

"There! that ring cost three thousand ^Uan^ 
and it is something Eke. All he said was : 

" ' What a strange puss it is. It shall have Jost 
what it wants.' There are very few men but wonld 
have been vexed at such plain talk as this." 

"And dis^sted, too," said Bertha under her 
breath, walking awav from her companion. 

These young ladles, witb a select party of 
fHends from the city, were spending a few weeks 
at the mountains. Frank Alien, Rosa's betrothed, 
was one of the number— and a right merry gronp 
were they, when together they roamed tbe woods, 
and clambered over tbe steep places. 

On this occasion Rosa and Bertha^ wbo bed 
been acquainted for years, bad strayed off by 
themselves, and, seated on a grand old rock, went 
over tbe intellectual sround above described. No 
further description or the two ladies need be given* 
Their conversation speaks for itself. Berths 
would have sacriflcea her life for a principle. 
Rosa would have staked all for poaition. To one, 
life meant an education— a grand preparation for 
something higher and better. To one, tbe spirit 
waa more than the body, to tbe other, all of life 
was bounded by the senses. 

"Why, here is one of tbe traantil" tstd s 
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pleMant roice, as Bertha slowlj walked toward 
the hotel, for^^tful, in her momeotary yezatios, 
of ber oompaDioD. 

** Upon my word. Hiss Bertha, I think this is 
searoelj fair. The folks say they have been hont- 
inff yoD ererywhere. Where hare yon been, and 
whiat hare yon been doing t" 

** Bosa and 1 hare been sittingr on the rocks, 
Mr. Allen. She is there now, onlr a few rods 
back. I forgot to wait for her:'' and Bertha 
stuped one side, to giro the gentleman room to 
pass her. 

" Bat yon havenU told me. Miss Bertha, what 
yon hare been doing. That was a part of the 
bargi^n.'' 

**We have been talbina, llr. Allen, most of the 
time." 
"Whatabontr 
*' Nonsense." 

** What is year definition of nonsense t" 
** HeUphysics." 

"Ton are bantering now, Miss Bertha. I am 
in dead earnest. What kav$ yon been talking 
about?" 

For the first time sinoe this nnezpeoted meet- 
ing in the weeds the yonng lady looked straight 
into the gentleman's face, and saw that be was 
deathly JMile, and was with great difiBculty con- 
trolling his emotions. 

** What w the matter, Mr. Allen ? Are yon ill, 
or baye yon beard some terrible news?" said 
Bertha, an awful suspicion slowly growing upon 
her that he bad OTorbeard their oouTersation. 

** lU, Miss AUen f Not at aU 1 I really belieye 
I have frightened yon. What a brute I am I 
Come, let's set back to the hoteL It is almoat 
dinner-time." 
"But Rosa f 
" She knows the way. 
" Mr. Allen I" 
" Miss Bertha 1" 

" If you are not going back for her, then I am, 

said the yonne lady, turning to retrace her steps. 

" But why did YOU leave her. in the first place f" 

"I thought the would follow. Qood-by till 

dinner-time ;" and in a moment more Bertha was 

lost among the trees. 

"Wasn't that Frank's roioe I heard t" inquired 
Rosa, cominff suddenly upon her. " Why, I am 
Terr sure I beard you and him talking. Where 
in the world is he, Bertha— and what did you turn 
back for? Why. you are as pale as a shost I" 

"I returned tor you, Rosa. I dia meet Mr. 
Allen a moment ago, but he has gone to the hotel. 
We shall be late for dinner, unless yon make 
baste." 

Not a word more was spoken on either side until 
they met again at the dinner-table. Rosa came 
in, as usual, a little late, but bewildering enough 
in her airy, graoeful white robes, with their folds 
of delicate lace, and here and there a scintillating 
precious stone, richly to atone for the lenstb of 
time spent in toilet elaboration. The vexeo look 
had entirely fled from her beautiful features, and 
as she seated herself at the right hand of her hus- 
band-elect, almost every eye m the lar^e diniuff- 
hsll was tamed toward her. Saob notice would 
have put her in good humor even under more 
trying circumstances than the present. Now she 
wss fairly radiant. 

*'Tou are quite a stranger, Mr. Allen," she 
langbed, after nonchalantly looking over the bill 
of fare, and ordering her dinner. "Pray, where 
have yon spent the momins ?" 

" I have been on the cliffs the larger part of the 
forenoon," replied the gentleman, contenting 
himself with a single and very short glance at her 
glowinff oonntenance. 

"Why, so have we, hayen't we. Bertha?" to 
berei»-a-tit. Then,taniingtoMr.AllenySheBaid: 
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" I do wish you had been with us. I oan teU 
yon. you have missed an hour or two of pure, un- 
adulterated fun. Bertha got to moralizing, as is 
generally the caae when u& oan est an audience ; 
and her subject, Frank, was, wbnt do you sup- 
pose?" And here a little jewded hand hid the rosy 
lips, as she mockingly whispered. "About darning 
stockings I Wasn't that sbookingly vulgar and 
nnromantio ?" 

" The first Miss Bertha could never be ; and she 
has too much good sense, I am sure, to trouble 
herself about the last," said Mr. Allen, with con- 
siderable empristenurU, 

Bertha, who could not help understanding most 
of the sentence, flushed to the very temples; 
while Rosa, who had never before seen her lover 
in such a mood, lodked fh>m one to the other in 
perfect astonishment. 

"Why, what a tittle goose I ami" giggled the 
arch-hypocrite, again Iming the tiny, sparkling 
flnsers to her lips. " I had quite forgotten that you 
ana Bertha exchanged confidences in the woods. 
Ah I I heard you talking! No wonder yon are 
cross, Frank 1 Bad boys generally are 1" 

Plates were taken away untouched that day, 
and just as soon as etiquette would permit, Ber^ 
tha fled to her room, and locked the door. Frank 
sauntered away from the house to smoke— his 
usual custom after dinner— and Miss Rosa was 
compelled to wait, in no very enviable frame of 
mind, for the time when her lover should find it 
convenient to make an explanation. 

" Something has happened between them," she 
muttered, through her clinched teeth. " She has 
probably repeated the conversation of this morn- 
ing. The artful creature I I always knew ahe was 

Toward night, Bertha, deairing above all things 
to escape notice, walked quietly to a favorite 
nook in the cliffy where she had spent many 

2niet hours. Every thing was peaceful about her. 
•Id Sol had Just bidden the earth good-night, and 
the whble western and southern sky was bathed 
in blushes. 

"A weird sunset, Miss Bertha 1" said a voice 
alarmingly near. 

" Oh, Mr. Allen !" ahe replied, in tones of great 
annoyance. " Why did you follow me here ? Yon 
must have seen at dinner that Rosa was very 
much annoyed at us having accidentally met, this 
morning. 'Please leave me, and that immedi- 
ately." 

" I on will excuse me, I know, if I do not accede 
to your very natural request, wnen I tell you that 
I have soueht you this evening because I need, 
and must have, some advice and human sympa- 
thy. I heard every word of your conversation 
tfiis morning on the clitf ; and now, what am 1 to 
do about it ? I am no eavesdropper. Miss Bertha ; 
but 1 was compelled, by fate, or Providence (the 
last, I believe), to listen until I had eot the very 
last word. Our engagement must be caocelea. 
1 feel that the wisest thing for me to do is to leave 
by this eveniuff's stage, saying nothing to any 
one ; and, in order to prevent a scene, write Rosa 
a fuU account of the circumstances ; or, perhaps, 
it would be best to wait until she has finished her 
visit, before 1 enter into an explanation. I feel. 
Miss Bertha, tiiat you are mvTriend, and must 
approve my determination. Tell me what I am 
to do." 

" Do whatever you feel to be right, Mr. Allen : 
only leave me this moment, 1 pray you. I would 
not be compromised in this aflair for all the mines 
of Golconda. You have my sympathy and my 
kindest wishes, but do, please, go.'' 

"Sympathy and kindest wishes I" echoed a 
voice not more than a yard away. " Both, I have 
no doubt, are ready for Mr. Frank Allen, when- 
ever he is pleased to take them. I heard you mum 
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htre. Notwithstanding ike proof I had thk morn- 
ing of yonr ncrtldr, I absolutelj refused to be- 
lieve until I snould'sce with my own eyes. I find 
you toirether. What have you to say for your- 

selTes r' 

"Ofa, Rosa!" exclaimed Bertha, in distress. 
" I kJow no more what this means than yon do. 
Ton must know, child, that I wouldn't injure you. 
You must know that I have nothing to do with 
this misunderstanding, i will leave yon together, 
and out here, in the calm twilight, yon can make 
it all up ;** and Bertha arose tearfully to go. 

"I am sure I don't know what to make of it 
all," said Rosa, with a charming little sob. " You 
meet Bertha as she is returning to the house— 1 
bear yon talking together earnestly. She comes 
back to meet me — yon go on to the hotel. We 
meet at dinner, and you are not yourself— cross, 
unmistakably Cross, for the first time since our 
acquaintance. One can't help putting this and 
that together, you know." 

" Rosa," interrupted Frank, with great dignity, 
"you have dropped a stitch from your lite- 

f>attem, which von can never pick up^ecause 
t never belonged there. I foolishly believed that 
I was engaged to a woman who loved me for my- 
8^' alone. I have awakened to the truth, and, 
fonunately tor ns both, it is not too late to retract. 
I leave the mountains to-morrow. Make any ex- 
•ouse for me you please— only, for your own sake^ 
let it come as near the truth as possible. Take 
care. Rosa, lest vour stocking, wnen completed, 
shall be. nothing Sut seams, and dams, and Dotch- 
work generally. Falsehoed leaves its mark every 
time ; and a life of deceit can bring forth nothing 
but treacherous f^uit here, and, I am afraid, here- 
after." ^ ^ ^ 

** Frank— Frank 1" exclaimed Rosa, for the first 
time really alarmed. **She has exaggerated. 
What little 1 did say was only in fun. Yon 
wouldn't be so unjust if you knew exactly how it 
was. Bertha has not tola you the truth." 

"Stop, Rosa, this moment," said Frai^k. 
hastily. " Bertha has not said anything. I heard 
with my own ears every word or vonr conversa- 
tion, and then and there you walked out of mv 
heart, never to enter again. It will be time enough 
for you to return mv engagement- ring when vou 

fet back to the citv '^' and with this parting shot, 
rank Allen walke'd slowly back to the hotel 
»♦♦♦♦♦ 

Among the guests at the same establishment 
this last season were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Allen ; 
and the " Mrs.," as you may have guessed before 
this time, is the quiet, unobtrusive, "meta- 
physical " Bertha. 

To tell how it came about would take too much 
time; but friendship ripened into love on his part : 
and he, it seems, was quite surprised to find 
that she had loved him since the first moment of 
their acquaintance. Frank's "socks" are not 
"gray," and the darning proce'*s hasn't yet com- 
menced. If it ever should, Mrs. Frank Allen will 
be ready fbr it. 

Rosa is engaged to a rich old widower in New 
York city, and will probably go on dropping 
stitches to the end of life's chapter. 



A Legend of Old IVew York. 

On the old Boston Road, jnst out of the city of 
New York, there was in ancient times a tavern 
called ** The Pleasant Retreat," of which tavern 
one Mynert Van Dnnck was the landlord. Here 
the post-riders stopped to rest and water their 
horses, also to refresh themselves with the old 
apple-jack, schnapps, or brandy-wine of -mine host, 
while the smiles of fair Mina Van Dunck, his 



daughter and heiress, were bestowed upon Ler 
many admirers, as she waited on her fatfaer'a cus- 
tomers. 

Mvnert Van Dunck was a gallant widower, aad 
would have wooed the buxom Widow Hartine, 
who lived in the Bowery Lane, and fnmubed aU 
the good wives and maidens flsr and near with the 
verv latest fashions for bonneta, hata, be*dgear, 
and all the mnltitndinous flowers and fnrfoelows 
suggested br female vanity. 

In short, the Widow Martine was a milHner, and, 
like idl milliners— whose verv occupation wms a 
vain, frivolons one— she had other and gayer 
lovers who pleased her fancy better than honest 
Mynert Van Dunck. So she gave a short aaever 
to his love-making, while her smiles were chieflv 
bestowed on Stephen Emory, a tall young clerk 
from Connection^ who wore his hair in lone side- 
locks, and was one of the chief singers in tae old 
Dutch churoh on WilHam Street. 

Stephen was several years younger than the 
Widow Martine: but true love laughs at trifles, 
and she laughed at the trifling ditherenee of ei^t 
or ten years in their ages. 

When Mynert Van Dui>ck found who had sup- 
planted him in the fair widow's affection, he swore 
a great oath, only heard among landlords — "Bv 
the bung of the Mtrrel !'* — ^he would be even with 
her for slighting his claims, and preferring a 
" Yankee yard-stick." 

Mina, his daughter, was no less angnr when she 
heard that the Widow Martine was likely to be- 
come Mrs. Emory ; for she, Mina, stood next to 
Stephen in the choir, and often sung from the 
same book. 

She hod given hipi divdrs Kttle presents of 
flowers, roses and pinks, to say nothing of 
bunches of caraway Drought all the wav from 
home at his request, and now to be cheated out of 
her bean by an elder woman, and a widow, too, 
was not to be submitted to with patience. She 
would show Stephen Emory the difference between 
some persons and some persons. 

So, on the next Sunday, she rode into church 
with Isaac Spriggs, a Connecticut peddler, who 
dealt in pewter and other wares suited to the 
wants of the Dutch and Yankee honsewives, 
which he exchanged with them for yam stock- 
ings and mittens, paper- rags, old pewter and 
brass, and all the odds and ends of a farmhouse. 

From his frequent journeys Isaac had become 
well-known along the countiy from Bridgeport to 
flarlem, and more than one farmer's daughter put 
on a Sunday ribbon, or took an extra glance ia 
her looking-glass, about the time Isaac waa ex- 
pected along, to see if she was " all right," wha^ 
ever that might mean. 

Now, when Mina Tan Dnnck, instead of taking 
her seat in the gallery as usual, walked up the 
middle aisle with her l>ean, and with him took a 
seat in her uncle Anthony Tinker's pew, Stephen 
Emorv felt a sharp twinge of jealousy, and, not- 
withstanding the Widow Martine, in a new bon- 
net trimmed with the brightest or green ribbons, 
and a new pair of plum-colored gloves, sat in foil 
view, and cast great languishing ej^es first at him. 
and then at the dominie, he felt as if that coxcomb 
peddler, Isaac Spriggs^ had no business to be 
riding to church, or sitting beside so pretty a 
girl as Mina Van Dunck. ' It was a direct trespass 
on his rights and privileges, atid the more be 
thought of it, the more he lelt like punching the 
head of Isaac Spriggs. 

When service was over, the Widow Martine ex- 
pected he would walk home with her, for she bad 
given him a smOe as she rose to go out. and hsd 
e not acted on that hint before ? »utthis time he 
did not see or did not heed the smile. He only 
saw the plnmn form of Mina Van Duboc walking 
down the aisle with Isaac Spriggs by her side. 
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Sbe was smiling on Sprifffi^, but she had not even 
a look for him, and the thought was torment. 

Throwing down bis tune-book with a ban^, he 
marched down-stairs in time to see Mina assisted 
into her saddle b^ the hateful Spriggs, and ride 
up the street in his company. 

Stephen Emorj had no appetite for his favorite 
Snndaj dish of pork and beans that day. 

After dinner, be borrowed a horse from a far- 
mer in the outskirts of the city, and rode out to 
**The Pleasant Retreat/' to enjoy, if possible, a 
Sunday night's courtship with the fair Mina. 

The horse be rode bad been called the Colt by 
his master, although he was now long past his 
coltish days. Having had his heels snapped by 
some ill-natured dog when a colt, he had retaineci 
a vivid remembrance of that indignity, and when- 
ever dog or puppy appeared, be showed his dislike 
by kicics, snorts, and similar manifestations. 

Stephen Emory, having passed out of the 
thickly settled part of the Boston Road, was oross- 
ing the bills and hollows beyond, and bad come 
to the cabin of old Lochy Keteltas, who owned a 
few rocky acres, and liv^ alone on them, when a 
rascally our ran out with a yelp, and, in a moment, 
the heels of the Colt were high in the air, while 
Stephen Emory was on the Abound. 

But that was not all. In bis sudden tumble, he 
fell full into the midst of Lochy' s flock of gos- 
linffs, and the instant death of two ot those un- 
Incky fowls was the result, to say nothing of the 
terrible fright given the remainder. 

Lochy Keteltas had a sharp tongue in h^r bead, 
as all those unfortunates knew who fell under her 
displeasure. When she saw the untimely death 
of two members of her flock — one of which was 
Little Pete, whose shell she had cracked herself, 
and thereby hastened his advent into active life 
by an hour or more — when she saw her loss, she 
poured out the vials of her wrath upon the good- 
for-nothing *' upe-stick." and her English failing 
to fully express ner feelings, she gave vent to a 
round of Dutch oaths that misht have been used 
by old Hendrick Budson and his godless crew of 
the Half Moon. 

She demanded two shillings damages to be paid 
then and there. After much expostulation and 
ailment, (>he finally consented to accept six- 

§ence, wnich was to be paid by the reluctamt 
tephen in two installments, threepence in hand, 
and threepence on a future day. 

Having brushed off the dust, and repaired the 
damage to his nether garments by the aid of 
Looby's needle, he rode on in safety^o ** The Pleas- 
ant fiCetreat." 

But it was one of those unlucky days when 
everything goes wrong. Old Mynert Van Dunck 
bad drank more apple-jack than was good for the 
temper of a better-natured man, and wnen Stephen 
dismounted at the door, Mynert gave a true Dutch 
snort of displeasure, and sent Mina to receive him. 

Mina had her own designs to carry out, and 
busied herself chiefly flirting with Isaac Spriggs. 
So Stephen was left to take care of himself. 

After night, when he was invited into the little 
parlor, where Mina entertained her beaus Sunday 
nights, be saw that odious Spriggs given the pre- 
cedence; and, finally, when he did go into the 
parlor, he found Spriggs eating crullers and sweet 
cakes, so dear to every Yankee stomach. But no 
crullers for Stephen-^Spriggs devoured them all 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Mina was far too cold and distant She per- 
mitted little demonstrations of affection from 
Spriggs, which she utterly denied to him. So, 
when the old Dutch clock struck nine, Stephen 
started for home in an ill-humor, remembering 
with dismay the gauntlet of cur-dogs he must 
pass on bis way home. 

The night was dark, and he could with difficulty 



keep the road. When a dog barked in front, his 
horse would wheel as if on a pivot, and after a 
vigorous kick at an imaginary cur, would run 
back at full speed until checked by bis rider. 
When a bark was heard in the rear, the same 
scene would be enacted, only the Colt would jump 
forward as if shot out of a gun. Such were Stephen 
Emory's troubles till be came down to the pasture 
of Jacob Kittle, where he was to leave the horse. 
This pasture was alongside a graveyard on the 
east side of the Bowery, where the Houston Street 
of to-day runs. 

Graveyards are not pleasant places of resort 
after night, as ever\body knows. 

Stephen took offihe saddle and bridle, and after 
turning the horse into the pasture, fastened the 
saddle on bis own back, and walked on past the 
graveyard. When he was nearlv past it, a ereat 
white spirit rose up, and he heard a fearful clank- 
ing of cnains in the burial-ground. 

This could only be in truth and verity Old Nick 
himself. Stephen, giving a faint cry of terror, 
dashed down the Bowery, with the speed of the 
wind, receiving a knock or a blow at every step, 
while the saddle seemed to grow intolerably 
beaver, and it appeared to him some imp was actu- 
ally riding on bis back. As his speed increased, 
the blows increased, and presently, overcome with 
terror and pain, he sank with a groan at the gate 
of Hans Van Pelt. 

/rat« Van Pelt had been awakened n little before 
by the cries of her son Tony, who bad eaten too 
many green apples, and had a coUc in conse- 
quence. 

Alter adhiinistering a wholesome spanking to 
the child, which bad its proi)er soothing enect. 
she was ready for sleep again, when a clatter ana 
a groan outside cau^sed her to jump out of bed. 
Having armed herself with a stout broomstick, 
and felt over the door to see if the horse-shoe was 
still in its place, she sallied out. 

Just outside the gate she found Stephen Emory, 
with a saddle on bis back, half dead from his fear- 
ful race, and the hard blows of bis rider. Dame 
Van Polt brought him in, and gave him a drink of 
brandy, wine, sdhnapps .and buttermilk, which 
mixture makes the drinker brave as a lion, while 
the very smell of it terrifies all the evil spirits in 
the neighborhood. 

When he was fully recovered, and had told of 
the awful sights and sounds in the mveyard, 
Stephen borrowed the broomstick of Dame Van 
Pelt, and marched On down to his lodging-place, 
without further sigQ o^' ghost or goblin. 

Great was the commouon among the old Dutch 
wives when the story of Stephen Emory's mis- 
haps was told by Dame Van Pelt ; and so great 
was the demand* for old horse-shoes, that Tony 
Winckler, the blacksmith, actually paid the Uttle 
boys twopence for very old rusty ones, which he 
sold again for fourpence to the old women, mak- 
ing a clear profit of one per cent, as all the neigh* 
bors remarked. 

When Mina Van Dunck heard of the mishaps 
of ber lorer, she was fearful lest she had over- 
acted her part. So the next Sunday she appeared 
at church without beau or lover, and took her 
seat in tbe gallery beside Stephen. 

She gave nim a bunch of flowers for his button- 
hole, and conducted herself with all gentleness 
and propriety. Stephen, taking fresh courage, 
borrowed another horse, and escorted her home, 
where he was graciously received by old Mynert ; 
and, to make a long story short, that very night 
be proposed to Mina Van Dunck, who, being a 
sensible girl, and knowing ber own mind, accepted 
him without further ado, and in due time became 
Mrs. Stephen Emory. 

There were numbers of incredulous people who 
never believed the story of Stephen Emory's 
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habit of hiding it, as it is an honorable one ; I am 
Andr6 Ch^nier." 

*» The journalist?" 

" yes.*' 

** The writer." 

** Yes." 

" The'enemy of liberty ?" 

"No; it is false." 

"Have you not written the supplement of 
No. 13?" 

" Yes ; 1 do not retract it." 

" Have you not written against CoUotd'Herbois 
and Fouquier-Tuiville ?" 

"Not enough." 

" I arrest you in the name of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. You are suspected." 

" i fear nothing ; 1 am innocent." 

"The Revolutionary Tribunal and the citizen 
CoUot d'Herbois acknowledge no one innocent 
among all those who are suspected." 

GuSnot wrote an order, sent it to an agent ; two 
armed men who were not soldiers, to the honor of 
the republican uniform^ seized the illustrious j>oet 
Tiolently ; they made him get into a little carnage, 
and he was conducted to the Luxembourg prison. 
The jailer of the prison received the order, mur- 
muring, like an innkeeper who is overdone with 
people, and gave back the paper, saying that it 
was net right. The agent insisted, sounaing •ut 
the name of citizen 6u6not three times ; but the 
jailer, who had his pride, too, and the conviction 
of his civic importance, shut the door of his jail, 
and bolted it noisily, without appearing to care 
for the orders of citizen Qu6not. 

During this scene, Andr6 Ch^nier remained 
perfectly unmoved. 

From* the Luxembourg, the carriage went 
toward the prison of Saint Lazare. Here there 
was no difficulty. The jailer did not know how 
to read, but at the names of Gu^not and Collot 
d'Herbois, who largely supplied bim with means 
of subsistence, he made a respectful bow, and 
opened to the poet the frightful entrance to a 
dungeon. Andr6 found then, in the depth of his 
soul, those boundless resources which great men 
possess in the deepest misfortunes. He had left 
nope on the threshold of the dungeon, but .bis 
courage followed him through the gloomy grat- 
ings,* and simple courage took the place oi lost 
hope. 

The scene of his death is but too well known. 



May YoQ Marry Tour 

Uncle 1 

A TVRT pretty and interesting young lady was 
Yinnie Dill. In Face, she — No \ t won t describe 
her. For once let us have a storv in which nobody 
is described. Let the reader fffve his imagination 
play, and suppose Yinnie Dill to be a brunette or 
Jblonde, tall or short, slender or stout, as he 
pleases. 

Yinnie lived her narrow but sweet and fair life 
at Oak Farm. Why Oak Farm, I don't know, for 
there wasn't * solitary oak on it. Yet, it was a 
delightful place, and all who resided there were 
happy. They were (in addition to Yinnie), her 
fatner and mother, a female servant, and a male 
servant— old Uncle Isaac, a negro, very gray, I 
very feeble, and yery pious. 

Yinnie had spent the Winter reading romances. 
They had come from her uncle, Dibk Graham, 
who was a sailor, and whom she had never seen. 
8he had got them from bim in this way : Being 
an uneasy band at the pen, he only wrote to Oak 
Farm about once every four years; in his last 
letter he bad said that if his niece Yinnie, who 
most b« a great girl now, wished anything from 



London or Paris, whither he was shortly be 
she must at once let him know. Yinnie said she 
wanted nothing in the world bat books — lots of 
nice books. 

Some months afterward, the books had com»— 
a box full of novels, selected in London by her 
sailor uncle, who had never read but one atarlliig 
work in his life—" Cooke's Yoyages ;" and I fmney 
the ink on my pen grows pale a:} I write down the 
names of some of ue books chosen for a joang 
lady's reading. 

First, there was "The Sorrows of Wertber"— 
poor, foolish Werther^ who saw Charlotte cutting 
a loaf of bread, fell in lore with her, and then 
destroved himself. Next, " The Last ConfessioB 
of a Suicide," by the famous Frederic Soutii; 
next, by the same cheerful author, " The Three 
Corpses ;" next, " Murder Considered as One of 
the JMne Arte ;" next, " Fire, Famine and Pesti- 
lenoe ; or. The Chronicles of a Cbamel Hoasej," 
etc., etc. 

\innie read them all. It was rather morbid 
enjoyment ; yet, she lound her delight constant. 
But her favorite was the story of Werther, and 
she went over it so often, tbat at last she knew 
most of it by heart. Oh ! how delicious, afae 
thought, to die for love ! How glorious to pine 
away from disappointment, to wither from hope> 
less melancholv, to perish b^ one's own hand ! 

In this healthy frame of mind she saw the Suoi- 
mer come in, and she went ofl'to the woods every 
day, and spent hours there alone, sitting on the 
banks of some melancholy brook, sometimes 
watching her tears drop into the innocent water 
as it glided shyly by. 

She was absent and thoughtful, and this sort Di 
eccentric conduct attracted notice. Her pa^ and 
mamma were much disturbed ; but Yinnie ex- 
plained that she thought her mind needed occupa- 
tion. 

" I am always idle, papa," she said ; " and one 
gete so tired of doing nothing." 

" True, Yinnie. It is thebardest of all work. 
But I've a thought. How would you like to keep 
house for a few days ? How would you like to 
live here nearly all alone ?" papa aske^d. 

Yiunie thought she would like it quite well- 
very well, in tact. 

"I am going to New York shortly, and will 
take your mamma. Now, you will have the care 
of Oak Farm till our return. But there is one 
thing else — your unole may come while we are 
absent." 

" Uncle Dick!" cried Yinnie, starting, her eyes 
wide.^ ' 

" Yes, Uncle Dick. He was to have been bert 
by to-day ; but sailors are very uncertain, like tiie 
seas they roam, aud he may not make his appear- 
ance for a month yet." 

" Oh, I shall be so glad to meet Uncle Dick 
Graham !" returned Yinnie, clasping her hands, 
and thinking of the lively books up-stairs. " But 
why must you go to New York, papaf" 

"Because the new railroad will pass throagfa 
Oak Farm, and I must arrange about the right-of- 
way. If they build the station behind the orchard, 
I shall give them all they can ask, firee." 

"But, if not?" 

" But, if not, I shall know why. and make them 
pay for discrimination in favor or any one else." 

Vinnie paused a second, her face tbonghtfuL 

" I should think they would send some one to 
arrange all these sort of things, papa," sl)e said. 
" Yon Jihould not have the trouble and •ZfMnse of 
gr^ntng. privileges they are .sorely anxiftiii to 
have.' 

He pulled her to him, and elevated her upon his 
great, elephantine knee. 

" What a ffirl !" he said, giving her cheek the 
tiniest and most playf\U box—" what a wonderful 
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|irl, to teach her old papa his boBiaess! But, 
iear, I should go to New York, in unj eyent. My 
)Dly wish is to kdow that 1 can depend upon the 
(irl I leave behind me.'' 

"You may, papa." 

** And if Uncle Dick eomes, wUat will you dof' 

'* Receive him with wonderful honors. I have 
lever seen Uncle Dick : but I owe him much, you 
:now. Think of all tnose books he sent mo I 
Ind such splendid books ! I almost know them 
>T heart. Shall I tell you, papa, the story of 
The Crimson Ckyffin ; or, The Canoerons Corpse*? 
rou will not sleep a wink to-night, after ron^ve 
leard it, and to-morrow night, you will bare a 
errific nightmare. Think of that ! Let me tell 
t, papa. It begins in this! way : * The Comte de 
leux lav in ghastly death—hia under-jaw fallen, 
tnd ' " 

Papa jumped out of his chair, and began to 
ihirer. 

** No, no. Vinnie," he said ; ** not just now. I 
nuAt see old Isaac, and ask him how his back is." 

And he escaped. 

In the following week, papa and mamma took 
heir departure for New York, and Vinnie was for' 
he time miatress of Oak Farm. 

She found It rather lonely, notwithstanding her 
lauiral taste tor solitude. The maid-servant was 
mused to her place, as yet, having only had it a 
nontb, and was shy ; and poor old Isaac^s rheu- 
natism kept him in his room, where he passed the 
lay groaning and singing hymns. Vinnie had no 
>ne to talk to but her parrot, and nothing to do 
)ut return once more to the griels of that melan- 
jholy gentleman, Herr Werther. 

On the second day of her reign, she was almost 
dck at heait. The sameness of her employments 
nrearied her to death. Who knows but what 
^ueen YictoHa gets sometimes tired of the cease- 
ess old round of her c^ueenship — entertaining, 
conferring with her Ministers, making speeches 
to Parliament, worrying over endless Reform 
Bills, which never seem to reform anything or 
inybody, dressing and nndressing, eating and 
deeping — who knows but what she wishes she 
lad never seen nr heard of Buckingham Palace, 
ind never felt the weight of a crown ! 

Yinnie was tired, I say, of her grandeur on the 
lecond day after tlie beginning of her regency, 
ind she was sitting op the door-sill in the after- 
loon, holding her nook in her hand, and saying 
K), when she suddenly raised her eyes, and saw a 
nan standing before her, as if he had come up 
>ut of the ground, as demons do in pantomimes. 
[ shall be true to my word, and not describe this 
nan, except to say that he was nearly forty years 
>f age, very tall, and very good-looking. 

At the moment Yinnie saw him, and the smile 
)n bis handsome face, she spranja; to her feet, 
hrew her arm 9 around his neck, kissed him, and 
iried, joyously : 

"Uncle Dick! dear Uncle Dick! 1 am so glad 
o see vou !*' 

Uncle Diqk, Uke all sailors on shore, appeared 
o be rather shy. He laughed and ^look hands, 
n on embarrassed manner, and said : 

" How dp you do ?'* 

** Now, now, Uncle Dick V* answered Vinnie. 
mpatieutly^ '* you must not Iva ceremonious, ana 
ifraid of me, because I am a woman, and you 
txpected to meet a child. JLet us be at our ease 
rom the very beginning. First of all, what can I 
lo for yon to miike yon comfortable? Come tilto 
he house, pat down yonr valise, and give me 
rour hat. There V* she continued, when she had 
Iragged hhn within doors, seized his impediments, 
ind tbiust him — hot and red and perspiring — into 
i chair; ** sit down,' fan yourself, and talk to me, 
rhile I coastroct an icy mint-julep.'' 

She went «liotit tbat labor 'instantly. Uncle 



pick fanned himself furiously, and looked on In 
strange silence. 

"TOk, Uncle Dick!'* cried Vinnie. breaking up 
scraps of ice. ** Sjiy something. A person who 
has oeen all over the world must have plenty of 
conversation readj^." 

"Hem! It's— it's warm^ isn't it?" began 
Uncle Dick, nerVously. 

'* How striking and original is that observation ! 
Don't yon feel Inint, after delivering it. Uncle 
Dick ? The julep will soon be ready. Now, say 
some other wise thing, please." 

But Udcle Dick's remarks were few and far 
between, and very stupid, indeed, until he had 
sacrificed the julep. 1 believe, from hearsay (I 
don't know, I am sure), that people imbibe juleps 
slowly through a straw — tbat the ecstasy exists m 
this deliberation. But Uncle Dick seized his 
julep ^antically, and swallowed it, without once 
taking breath. Vinnie gasped. 

"That was terribly strong. Uncle Dick," she 
said. ** It will go to your head, drinking it all at 
once," 

It certainly went somewhere, for in three 
minutes Uncle Dick was transformed. He glowed 
with enthusiasn^. His handsome face became full 
of smiles, and his eyes sparkled with mischief. 
His tongue seemed to have a spasmodic fit, and 
was as active as a fish is when taken from the 
water, and thrown on the beach. 

"Yes," he said, with roysterinj?, sailor-like 
boldness, and in a loud, mellow voice ^ "here's 
Uncle Dick, my dear. How do you hko Uncle 
Dick, after his tour around the world ?" 

" I find him very different from what I had 
imagined. But, before all else, let me thank him 
fur the books be sent mfe." 

" The books? Oh, yes, to be sure. I was very 
careful in selecting those books, and, I fancy, 
made an excellent choice. No poems, plays, 
novels, or trash of that kind." 

"Why, Uncle Dick, they are all novels !" 

"Ahem! Of course— what am I thinking of? 
When I say no novels, I mean no sensation novels 
— no ridiculous stories of people committing sui- 
cide for love, and that sort of roolery." 

Vinnie laughed heartily. 

** They are all just such * ridiculous stories,' an 
you choose to term them. Here is one — 'The 
Sorrows of Werther.' 1 love this book. See— I 
have written in the back, * Vinnie Dill, from her 
sailor unclCj Richard Graham.* " 

He examined the writing with deep interest. 
Somehow it gave him fresh pleasure. 

"Tbat is right, Vinnie," he said, placing his 
arm around her neck. " Would you mind giving 
Unele Richard Qrabam another kiss — two other 
kisses?" 

" I will give him a thousand I" she answered, 
showeringnim with kisses. 

Unde Dick seemed to like this sort of thing 
immensely. He immediately asked for another 
julep. 

Within the next few days there was never so 
happy a couple as Uncle Dick and Vinnie Dill. 
They rambled about Oak Farm together, ^labd in 
hand; visited the bees, fed the pigeons, drank 
waterat the spring, sat on the fence at the gate in 
the cool sunset, and talked and talked, and it was 
taUc thai was very much Uke lo vc-tulk. But, then, 
one can't marry one's uncle, you know. ' 

Vinnif had almost forgotten poor Isaac and his 
rheumatism ; but she went to him at the moment 
her remissness occurred to her. 

**I hear, honey, dat Marster Dick Graham's 
come. Why Havent he been up to see de ole 
man ?'* asked Isaac, potheticlUly. 

" He wjU .soon, pay you a visit, Isaac. Isn't hi 
handsome and good and entertaining !*' she cried, 
with rapture. 
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Old Isaac looked tboashtrul. 

*'WeIl, honey. I neboer considered Manter 
Dick Graham a berj handsome man, nor jit on- 
faultlaes," be answered, tiodins a new word at 
hand. "Marster Dick Graham's sot a temper, 
my chile, and Vre seed him raise Satan afore to- 
day." 

All prejndioe, thought Yinnie. Old Isaae was 
iqued, perhaps^ because Uncle Dick had not 
eea up to see nim. So she went to Uncle Dick, 
and spoke of his neglect of the old serrant. 

*' I hate InyaUds and funerals, Yinnie,'' he re- 
turned. * ' If I ne^er get to heaven but by yiaiting 
the sick and buiTlng the dead, I shall never go 
there at alL" 

** Oh. Uncle Dick, that's blasphemy I" 

The delirium of happiness continued, and then 
suddenly Yinnie was plunged into the depths of 
misery. She bad made a discovery — she was in 
lore, madly in love, with her uncle! 

Ob, how she cried all the night through, and 
•lept none, and prayed, and rared, and waa nearly 
wild! 

" I lore him — lore him bettor than my life I" 
she moaned, her face buried in the hot pillows. 
*' H^ is mv uncle, and we can never marry— he 
nev4r can oe my husband 1" 

In the day the sound of his voice, his approach- 
ing footstep, the touch of his hand thrilled her 
through ana through. Indeed, it ever woman 
were in love, Yinnie Dill was then— to distraction 
itself. 

Somehow, one morning her eye fell on a certain 
book she had once spent many hours over. The 
title was, *' The Sorrows of Worther." How 
would a book do, called, *' The Sorrows of Yinnie 
DiUr* It should tell the story of a sentimental 
young lady who loved her uncle, and because she 
coulon't marry him, went and— did what? Yin- 
nie' s heart leaped to her mouth, and her lips 
turned white. 

How strangelv an evil thought grows within 
us 1 First, we dare not name the tbin^ to our- 
selves—we tremble, and turn to somethug else; 
then, we let it come back, but not too near; then, 
we let it anproach close ; then, we take it to our 
bosom, and nold it there. So with Yinnie. Did 
what? What does Despair mostly always do for 
relief? Ah, how dreadful ! 

But, dreadful as the idea was, she at last enter- 
tained it. She said, now calmly and solemnly : 

*' I can die ! I can destroy tob misery and my 
life together ! I am very young to die ; and, oh, 
they say it is murder, and the only sin Infinite 
Mercy does not reach I But what torment here- 
after can exceed mine now ?" 

She read Werther again, and then resolve^* 
What means were at hand t 

** 1 should not like them to know I killed my- 
self, so I shall take poison, die in my sleeo, and 
pernaps they will think it was disease of the heart. 
But where can I obtain the poison?" 

She considered for some time, and then recol- 
lected that there was a bottle marked <* lauda- 
num" on the mantelpiece in old Isaac's room. 
She would diink that, go down into the parlor, 
tuck herself up on the sofa, and peacefully expire. 

She went to Isaac's room, and. by a little art, 
procured the bottle without letting bim peroeiye 
oer. Then she crept down-staira to the parlor, 
peeped out of the window, saw Uncle Dick in a 
Drown study on the terrace, kissed her hand to 
him secretly, and closed the shutters and door. 
Then, like nearly all suicides, she knelt down and 
•aid ner last prayer. After that, she drank the 
contents of the phial, laid herself at full length as 
gracefully as possible on the sofa, and dosed her 
eyea. She slept. 

When she awoke, waa it to find herself in the 
mytlerioas and unknown other world? 



No ; for if that wera tbe eaae mj stoiy diodd 
have to end here. Hereyee opened upon paps 
and mamma, bending amiUogiy oTer Dcr, aa4 
Uncle Dick sitting pnmly and Ul at eeee ia tlit 
comer. 

A world of wretobednesa and resret came ovtr 
her, and she could conceal the tratii do longv. 

**0h, fonrive m^ papa and maunnaa I" she aid. 
crying wil^y. *' I have taken laadaoom, and aa 
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ying!" 



'<Tes. I feU in love with Uncle Dick tbcn. 
and, being his niece, could not marry huD : aad I 



could not live unleas I were his wue ! Oh, for- 
give mo !" 

"Where is Uncle Dick!" shented papa. fna. 
tically. "Where is the vUlain? Where is ber 

** There he is in the comer," said Yinnie. ** Ob, 
I love YOU so. Uncle Dick !" 

Uncle Dick suddenly got up, seized hia hat, aad 
made a bolt for tbe door. Mr. Dill waa too qakk 
for him, and, grasping hia coat-tail, puUea his 
back. 

"Explain this, air!" cried papa. 

*' I wiiU I came here some days ago to tee yoa 
on the business you know of. Tour dan^ter, 
evidently expectine some Uncle Dick whom she 
had never seen^ took me for him. I drank s 
mint-iulep, and ita eflect was to inspire me wkk 
the idea of carrying on the joke. &> it ia I wba 
have been personating Mr. Richard Graham." 

Conceive Yinnie' s despair aa she heard tim. 
He was no relation to her, and she might have 
marriea him. after all ! Oh, torture ! agonr 1 

" And you have poisoned yourself I" exclaimed 
papa. " What did you take ?" 

" Laudanum. There lies tbe bottle." 

In the midst of papa's grief and mamDa'i 
screams at this news there was a clampini^ step ia 
the hall, the door opened, and an old feeble nf^ 
stood there. It was Isaac, in no good hnnaor. 

" Drat dat bottle of lotion !" be said. '< Here 
I've gone and done and lost dat bottle of lotioB. 
marster. It was on my mantelpiece half an hoer 
ago. Bress de Lord, what's all dis 1" 

He perceived the general commotion. And 
then he perceived tbe pbial in Mr. DilPa hand. 

" Why. dat's my lotion-bottle 1" he cried ; "hot 
dere's nuffin in it. Who's been drinkin' itr' 

Yinnie started up. 

" Oh, Isaac, Isaac 1 it wasn't laudanum, then, 
was it? it was not poison 1" she ssid, hystsie- 
ally. 

" No, m V chile ; it waa weeds. I ffsthered 'en 
myself. Dey do for rbeumatii and tor cramp. 

Viunie, crying and laughing, threw ber 
around papa s neck, and knew she was saved. 



Tm strange gentleman waa in reality a dvil 
engineer, who had come to Oak Farm to see Mr. 
Dili on business connected with tbe proposed rail- 
road. Yinnie loved him as Mr. SMbrooke qnita 
as well aa she had loved him in hia assumed cba> 
racter of Richard Oraham. And in the end tber 
were made man and wife ; so that I think I mar 
give an answer to the question in my title, sad 
say that, under certain oiroumstsnces, yon saey 
msrry your uncle. 



A Wmifi 

I OAH recall neither tbe day nor the hoar, hot 
the incident I am about to relate is as fresh in wj 
mind aa if it had happened yesterday. I vss 
lingering at s smsll wstering^plaee, siinated ea 
the rocfj shores of the esst cosst of Scotland. 
The ordinary visitors hsd slready fled, dreadiM 
the high winds and terrific atorma, which were or 
I frequent ooourrenos at that tiaie of yeaft sad il 
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only ft ftw hardj oneft Ukt myMlf who itill 
foQod pleasiire in facins the ragiiig elements of 
wind ftnd water combined. 

It bed been a more than nsaallj itomiT nigbt, 
and manj an anxioas heart bad watobed through 
iU TigilS) for it seemed as if some terrible disaster 
mnai be heralded br the booming sound of the 
w%rm, and the screeching of the wind when it 
found opposition to its eourse in the shot doors 
mnd windows of the little hamlet. 

Bat morning broke at last, and brongbt a few 
wintry gleams of sunlight to briffhten the sgitated 
•Imotpbere, thoagh the wares still could not for- 
icel their angrj roarinji^, and dashed against the 
rocks as if l>ent on their destruction. 

I wandered along the low line of sand which, 
broken as it is into manj small bays, runs under 
tlie bkh beetling cliffs of the shore, and reached 
one oftbe most retired of these spots. Here 1 sat 
down on a flat rock, which guarded the entrance 
of the bi^, to e^joT the beaniy and majesty of the 
seene. I bad not long sat thus when I was dis- 
torbed from mr meditations by a low, whining 
sound, and looking down, saw a dog standing 
before me. Its coat was dripping with water, one 
•f the fore feet covered with blood, and the sad, 
wistful look in its eyes went to my heart. 

I gently patted its head, and, taking a piece of 
bcei^ from mT pocket, offered it some ; but the 
animal scarcely even elanced at it, and only eon- 
tinaed to look at me with that sad searching gaze, 
as if asking assistance. After a while, he tumea 
a little waj back on the sands, and laid himself 
down, casting a look toward me. My curiositr 
and interest were both aroused, and I followed. 
At first 1 cocld see nothing, but presently from 
under tbe paw of the animu, which was placed 
protectinelT upon it, I drew out a little glore-- 
only a liule well-worn child's fflove— where life 
seemed still lingering, so completely bad it re- 
tained the form of the fingers which bad once 
worn it. I cast my eyes over the wide waters, 
but no sign of life or death was there, only tbe 
mute token in my hand spoke of both. Lon^ I 
searobed up and down the shore, but in vain. 
The poor little body must hare been carried out 
to sea. and was never found, as fsr as I know. 

"Ah. little oncj'' I sighed, "have the greedy 
waves, then, required such a holocaust as thou, 
joung, innocent and forlorn: and is there no 
mourner for thee sare this fsilhful dog, and no 
monument but this little glove I At least," 1 
continued, as I folded it carefully into mv port- 
folio, ** it shall live in my memory, and toon, 
poor creature, in my affections." 

1 stooped, as I spoke, to caress tbe still pros- 
trate animal, and so firreat had been the absorption 
of my feelings that I bad not marked the locom- 
ing tide ; but now a wave rushed swiftly up, and. 
though I was still beyond its reach, it wrapped 
its coronal of foam round tbe weak and wasted 
form of the faithful doc, and carried it helplessly 
back into the ocean. One short, sharp bark, one 
feeble strusffle, and the brave beait sank to rise 
no more. Ifis long since this happened ; but the 
glove still lies in my pocket-booK, and a tear lies 
m my heart whenever 1 recall its guardian's fate. 



The lUkaa o£ Bollmad* 

Thb sturdy, perserering nature of the people of 
Holland will never cease to be a wonder when we 
reflect upon the manner in which they reclaimed, 
and now retain possession of, much of their 
domain, in a hand-to-hand conflict with old ocean. 
As the Delta of Egypt has been formed by the 
Nile, so have alluvium deposits made Holland a 
delta also. Were the energies of this remarkable 
people ramoved but for a few months from the 



watchful care of their costly bulwarks, the sea 
would soon reduce their reclaimed lands to a Test 
waste of sand and mud banks. Yet, these brave 
people onoe cut their dikes, opened their sluices, 
and subjected tbe land to temporary ruin, in 
order to preserve their liberty, and free their 
oountrr from Spanish tyranny. It was a terrible 
calamity, and yet a glorious sacrifice 1 It entailed 
years of beggary upon an unborn generation, and 
cost the struggling people a mine of wealth. But 
what of that r It proved to the worid that they ' 
could defend their hearth and home f^m the 
ravages of an unprincipled foe, even at the risk 
of national ruin. The lowest ground in Holland 
is twenty-four feet below the water-line ; and the 
tide, when driven in by the high winds, rises to 
thirty feet. So it is not an uncommon occurrence 
to see the keels of ships go scudding by above the 
tops of tbe houses you are in, like some giant 
monster of the air. The apparent resistless im- 
petuosity of the sea has been brought to a beund- 
S^ by the efforts of human art. Mountains of 
ificial mnite have been brought ftt>m Norway 
and Sweden, to serve as barriers to the encroach- 
ment of the sea; and whole forests have been 
buried beneath the mud in the shape of piles. 

But this is not all ; Dutch insenuity has even 
made the wind subservient to its ends. Not a 
breath of air enters Holland without payins toll 
lor the privileffe. Whole armies of winomills 
spread out their broad arms ; and as they catch 
the breete, they saw wood, crush rape-seeds for 
oil, grind snuff; and beat hemp. But, more than 
this, they reverse that law of nature wnich makes 
tbe wind an ally of the water in its devastation, 
and drain the land, instead of aiding in inuodatinjg 
it. There are about eleven thousand windmills 
in Holland, each in its revolutions raising the 
water three feet, and ejecting it. Some of tbe 
sails of these windmills are from seventy-four to 
one hundred and twenty feet in length. 

But the dikes of Holland are the most wonder- 
ful of tbe national characteristics, and show 
Dutch determination to good advantage. The 
most stupendous embankments in the whole 
country are the dikes of Holder and West CappeL 
Watchmen of the special engineer corps, known 
as the Waterstaat, are continually on the lookout 
in Winter to meet any exigencies that may sud- 
denly arise, and are armed with every reouisite 
to meet the emergency of prevailing soutowest 
winds acting on tbe surface of the Atlantic, or tiie 
northwest tempests propelling the sea toroogh 
the narrow straits of Dover, which, thus aug- 
mented, falls back with double force on the shores 
of Holland, and causes the tide to rise above the 
ordinary high-water mark. When such a cala- 
mity is anticipated, the alarm-bells are rung, and 
every available man hastens to his assigned post 
of duty. From 688 to 1825, Holland has been 
subjected to terrible inundations. In 1289 eighty 
thoosand people lost their lives. Tbe improved 
system of dikes, introduced by the Spanisn Gov- 
ernor Robles, were the means of much good, as 
of late years the disastrous consequences of^ an 
inundation have been somewhat mitigated. What 
constitutes a dike is unknown to many. A solid 
foundation is necessary first, which Is accom- 
plished by either driving down piles, ramming 
the soiL or laying a suostratum of clay. The 
depth of foundation for a sea-dike, averages fVom 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty 
feet. Tbe face is of clay, and the inner of sane 
or earth, tbe whole sloped fVom one to thirteen 
feet. A description or wicker-work filled with 
puddled clay, to close tbe interstices and render 
them compact, ia placed as a kind of thatch to 
protect tbe dike. This wicker-work is renewed 
every three or four years, and its oonstruotior 
gives employment to many people. Tbe uppei 
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pari of tbe dike ri^es from twenty -five to fortj 
feet: and whea covered with tur^ (orms a verj 
good road. 



Glory.^ 

Ik the earlv dawn of a Summer' a morning. Mr. 
Oswald sat alotte with his dead. Under the linen 
sheet on tbe4ittie bed, lar all that had made the 
happiness of his life ; ana, with the death of his 
danghter^ Berenice, the waters had closed over 
his soul. 

She had bee» the angel by the wiaj in his early 
fridowed life; the fine, pure influenoe that had 
unconsciously perraded even • his beloredl art ; 
and, in this early stage of his grief, it seemed to 
him as though with her his inner life had ceased 
to exist As he sat beside his dead child, be was 
npt mourning her; he was merely- forcing himself 
to ao)cnowle&e the fact th*t she was gone from 
him ; that, beiore the evening, her face of more 
than mortal beauty would be as a dream that has 
vanished. It is not in the first days of bereave- 
ment that we mourn our dead' 

.The room was full Of that tender, brightsned 
shade, which is the first effect of the risiug dawn ; 
a liquid shadow brigbteniiig to a rosy light, a 
rosv light giving place to the dew^ ^old w the 
early oav, A bira sang, suddenljr rising from its 
nest in toe coughs of a maple outside the window, 
and through the open basement the morning sun- 
lil^ht swept in, broKen and tempered by the quiv- 
ering vin^-leaves, through ti>e green, dewy masses 
of which it bad to pass. 

The apartment was a beautiful spoi^ pure and 
holy, lookiug as the abode of a spirit such as 
Berenice Oswald could not fail of being. No 
shrouding liaen hid the statues or engravings 
that in life she had loved , and, above all, none of 
the upholstery of woe was present, to mar with 
its material grossness the awful radianoe of the 
face, round the lips of which the mysterious smile 
of the glorified dead was ahining. 

He was rich beyond most men of his day ; but 
how hideous would the «cpre»non of his wealth 
seem to him at this moment, when not all his wide 
lands or bis powerful ^M could restore ber to 
him. She lay before him in her young beauty, 
dead— the last of bis race — and he felt poorer than 
the most poverty stricken wretch, who yet hat 
children to call bim father. 

A shadow fell suddenly at his feet, and, raising 
his downcast eyes, be turned his gray, heavily 
lined face toward the windovv, and stretched out 
his hand tremulously to a little form standing 
irresolutely on the threshold ; for it was a French 
window, and opened to the ground. 

"Come in, Glonr,*' he said, in a voice that 
sounded to himself as though it were some un- 
familiar tone uttered in far-ol' space ^ and Glorr 
came slowly in, and laid her brown, dimpled hand 
in his; but looking past him to the shining face 
on the pillow. 

Her feet were wet, and to her breast she dasped; 
with one bare, beautiful arm, a mass of tnose 
pale lilies which erow only in the sbadowsiof the 
forest, their pearly cups still retaining the quiver- 
ing dew. Her patched frock was torn with bram- 
bles, and her head was uncovered, the damp curls 
clin^ng in rings of gold to her magnifieent fore- 
head. She haa been too busy in ber office of love 
to weep as yet ; hut^ as her dilated eyes rested on 
the face of her dead ftiend, she flung the flowers 
on the rich carpet^ and, with an inarticulate cry 
of intolerable anguish, fell, faoe downward, beside 

the couch. «• 

# « « • » « « 

" So Mr, Oswald has really adopted Qlorj, Mrs. 
Winter!" 



Mrs. "Winter bridled, smited and sighed. She 
was a smftU, spare woman, with a natnraHy refineil 
face, and a worn look, Ifke one who hu be«B 
ruthlessly tvampled down in the rush and conflict 
of life. Under favorable auspices, she woaldhafe 
been, in anr rank of life, a household Deity, girin; 
and receiving illimitable household love, tender 
and beneficent ; but, as it was, she loved ber fire 
handsome^ rough boys, and slaved for them from 
morning till nignt : but all the poetrj of love had 
been d^idened within her. She was defUy patch* 
ing Tom's blue blouse, as her friend queitiooed 
ber, and Tom, with his handsome head restlag ia 
his hands, was listening sulleotj to the ooDrer* 
sation. 1 

" How stories do flv ! Ko ; Mrs. Piper, t cao't 
say that ho has right down Mooted my niece; but 
he haa taken her to live with him, to educate and 
bring up ; but, when be said that the name of 
dau^ter was sacred to her that's dead, 1 felt be 
was right. It would be hard to match her.'* 

It was Mrs. Piper's peculiarity that she Instasilj 
disagreed with any opinion advanced by any one 
on any subject, and her next words vrere: 

*' To fwif mind Dely Merregrue is a sight hand- 
somer tkan poor Miss Berenice. Freckles ain't 
much of a arawbaok, 'specially of ni|;htf, and 
Miss Oswald was a poor shadder of a thing 1" 

Tom reared his sullen bead, apd glared at Mrs. 
Piper. 

^* Mother,^' be said, "why don't you tell ber 
that it's not lookt you are B|>eaking of? Miss 
Berenice was an angel ; but if he'd wanted te 
make our Qlorv his very own, though he is Misa 
Berenice's fatner, he shouldn't nave done it 
There !" 

Tom flung out of the room, his cheeks flaming. 
and hia dark blue eyes flashing between tears 
and fire ; and as his tall, vigorous form passed tbe 
window of the shanty, Mrs. Winter shook her 
little head. 

''There!" she said, "he USkek on most swfol 
about Glory. His heart seemed fairiy wrapt in 
the child, and I won't deny, Mrs. Piper, that it 
was a hard struggle for me to give op my dead 
brother's orphan to strangers." 

** You can^i call them strangers !" contradicted 
Mrs. Piper. 

** What else is he ?" said Mrs. Winter, "tiiongb 
it was Miss Berenice who took us out of oorworst 
troublen — the sweet angel!" and Mrs. Winter, 
who wore a black print in memory of Mr. Oswald's 
daughter, bes:ao to cry. 

"Well," said Mrs. Pipef, sjiitefuUv, "I hope 
he won't get tired of his plavthinsip aAer turaini; 
her heart from her own kith ana kin, and send 
her baok on your bands, poor dear, that has fire 
useless boys to support, fih ! if s a sad world!" 

Outside, in the uttle garden, she encountered 
Tom, standing with folded arms, gazing at tbe 
little brown Idg shantv, defined against me dark 
green of the dense forest, under the shelter of 
which it nestled : and there was something in the 
rapt gase and wnole air of tbe lad, that held ber 
tongue nnwontedly quiet, and filled her with an 
uncomfortable sensation of awe, as she stole past 
and wended her way home. 

Mrs. Winter, comlngjnto the low doorway, saw 
her son, and going to him, laid her hand on bis 
arm. ' 

" Tom," she said (he was her first-bom, and 
named aft^r his dead father), " what is it, dear?" 

He started with a long, quivering sigh. 

"Nothing," he said; "but did you ever hear 
of poor people like us working and working until 
they became rich, until they reared great nonsea 
On the very spots where thev had once lived in 
places as poot as that ?" ana he waved his band 
toward the shanty. 

♦*Yes, oflen and often," said Mrs. Whiter, 



Itongfatriillr ; >Bd >h«D the ioDale Itndarneis of 
b« great \on- uisrtsd ituK, *nd she wouod her 
iUd mat round his ligoroai, graceful form. 
"Mj dirline," she laid, her ejes sblniog irilh 
lOTc and prjdp, " do ^oa think anrplaaa can Deem 
poor tome, irbare my boys are! Wlij, I Bouldn't 
oeil our abiDtT a poor plice, if ft wae tea timee 
wane, and held joa all. Thingi iP* JDBt M one 
looka at tbcm, dear." 
""' 1 Tom, gnraly, "" 



yotmg faiio, h« uaaadher, 



aod walked alonl; 

. "ThBB.'you don'tloreme. Glory f" 
"Yes, I do. I absolatel}' lore jon, becaaae 
Ton are BO good and noble, aod kind (o me; but 
I don't thinli I lore jou aa yoa uy you loTe 

"Perhaps not. You knoirirhat Tennyson sayai 

* Wocmii Ib the leaaer man j lU Uij paaalona, match'd 
wlULmla^ 
Ate at mooatlgbt imto nmll^t, and u mlai UDto 

1 will make up the deflcieaey of tandenies* on 

Slur side, by added lOTe on mine; eo aay ' Yet,' 
lory." 

" I tbink, if I loved yon u yon wUh, I vonld 
feel angry wiib you, Laarence, said Glory, wist- 
fully. '^Oh I I wigh I had some one lo tell me if 
I really lo'e you as von wisb." 

She duped her band>, and looked np at the 
pnrple sky, itbere ibe eveoing star was oewly 
shining, and bar troubled eyes HUed with tears. 

She was a very beautifbl womsn, ioTelj in 
mind and penoa, and Ltureooe OiRord was fully 
capable, despite his light words, of upprcciatiog 
tbe value of ■■■- '" — ' '"■ *- — ■■ 



sought to win ai 
' "iy, and a ahi 



derkeoed 

but before he coutd now be true 
nature, a sharp oonflict raged in hia bosom. Be 
knew that if you were lo say, '" Glory, your bene- 
factor wisbas you to accept my suit, she would 
BDhesitaticgly place her band in his, and even 
force herBeB to believe that she loved him ; but 
idea, tempting 



le had found ii He took 
e said, "I nndantand you better 



" "^Ir- 
tban T< 

taut whicn la eiien 
not won that lova I 
morrow for six moi 
time yon, of your < 



> Ob, Laurence! she cnsd ''you are gener- 

He praaaed her trembling hands to hia lips, 
and, with a beavy sigh, tnmed from I er, and 
Olory, as his UII form disappeared from the bsl- 
oouy into the brilliantly lighted ball-room beyond 
thought for the moment tbsl she almost loved 

Hhe would have called him baok, but on nnde- 
Bnable something resiTained her, and, leaning her 
forehead agaiost tbe marble balustrade, she abed 
tbe Bret tears of sorron that had dimmed her 
eyes since tbe death of Beienice Oswald. 

" Qlory," said litr. Oswald, a week after that 
oig^ht, " are yod the oause of Laurence GiRord'a 
■Qllden departure for Europe T' 

The siileen ycara that bad reBned Glory into a 
woman of rare loveliness had aged Mr. Oswald 
considerably, and he looked a feeble old man. His 



voice was snzlons and fats eyes trooMed ■■ b* 

"Yes, unele," aaid O'orr, simply; "I sm 
afraid so :" and, In a few worda, she told bim of 
tbe poaition of affaire between berfielr and Lan- 

Hr. Oswald listened with an sir of 4eep regret; 

but be only remarked, quietly : 

"lam getting very old and feeble, my dear, and 
I could have wished to see von the wlls of such a 
man as Laurence before I die. But eaongh of 
tbat. Can rou imagine what I em coalemplaling 

oWy'a face seemed suddenly to lighten. Her 
brown eyee dilated and ahone aa she turned them 
on Mr. Oswald. 

■'Not lAatr" she said, in a hashed kind ol 



Glory, simply. " 1 long to see Ibem all again." 

" I don't think yoo underatand," aaid Mr. Os- 
wald, gravely. "So fou mean to tell me, Glory, 
that, alter siiteeo years of refinement and luxury, 
yon can conlempiate with anything but disgust a 
glimpse of the coarse, poor, old life, and the rough 
men who can claim you aa their kin? Look 
round yon, Glory, and tell me that yon would 
rather not spoil the perfeclion of your present 
life by reCalUng the old one." 

Glory turnad her beautiful eves OD the long 
vista of lofty rooms which owned ber as mistress. 
Pictures glowed on the walls, tbe while gleam of 
Bt " ■ 1 back- 

ight the 



ignt 
d shyly 



but will 

yi lurlliest 

faces of my peoplef Yon do not think me uu- 
gralelHil T" 

" No," be said, with a look of deep though 
grate pleasure. " I am glad that I have seen 

It was the first time he bad ever bestoned that 
sucred came upon her, and thoagb she did not 
speak, a thrill of infinite happiness swept warmly 



"Here we are," Said Ur. Oswald, looki 
eagerly oot of thecarriage; " and we are expect 



king 
:l«d, 

mlitake, unclet" faltered 



Isn't there s 
ULory, as tbe driver opened the door of the 
vehicle, but a hearty, mnsic^ Toioe cried out : 

" Come, mother, here ia oor Olory I" A strong 
arm lifted her to the ground, and in a moment 
she was laughing and crying In the embrace of 
Aunt Winter whose black Bilk rustled as she 

Eressed her niece to her bosom, and then released 
er to welcome Ur. Oswald. 

Olory'B breath went and came In quick gaspi 
as (ihe looked round. Thiivn not the oldfsmi- 
liar scene. There was the broad riter, but not ai 
F she remembered it, soTnbre and myaterions, be- 
' Death the mighty forest-trees marsbsled on ita 
banks, bnt shining in the evening sun, and dntni 
to its very edges fields ol golden ginio ruBfllng 
•olUy, and emerald pastuteHandB where tb» kin* 



were iIiDdiDE knce-dMp in the criroion eloTer. 
Hidden p»null)' bj m urore of wiUowi, tbera 
atood • Urge uw-miU, ud in fmi-ott fieldi ihe 
could we men at wort amanget the baj, the 
/earlel nd Bleel or tbe pueat mowen gleamuig 
pictureuaelj kguaet the Ikint oolering of tbe 
mown flajda. A liUle nurd; ■leunei laj puffing 
and anorling at the aaw-mill wbarf, and at the 
foot or the Dold eminence on which »be itood 
a litUe Tillage neitled amid a groie of plumy 
maplea. 

^e atood an the deep reranda of a ItTge etone 
hoDie, np the rongfa wuli of whlcb crept maaaef 
of Tirglnia creeper. Through the open wiDdona 
■he eoSd eee plain, haadeome roame, neall; fnr- 

_...j ...> j..,...._;.i a Ti u though foi a 



perity, and booeatlj apoka Uw word* tbat waBed 
trom ber bearti "Oh, Tom, I am ao gt^d and* 
proud 1" 

" Do jon lOTO Be, Glory t" 

It was a moDtb later, and thia time tbe utiiwlw 
waa Tom Winter. He and Glory irere wtandm 
□nder a maple on tbe lawn, watching tbe aanael, 
or, rather, its dvlng refiectioo in tfa« 4?- t^ 
tender ron of the fading day batliad tbHn bott 
aa in a flood of mellow alory, and it a a ctnii d a 
thnugh tbe face of the girl ihoue with a brisht- 
ened beantr la ebe UmA it toward her oobhb. 

H« eye* looked on bim, ud the atrelobed oa 
ber bande (o bim, but abe did not speak, and be 
waa eoDtent that it thonld be «o. What need 



the ipeli tliel bad lummoned op th>a wonderful proa- 






were then) of words or prolntatiatis betn 
Ihem I He had alwsjs loTsd b«r, and aoir he felt 
Ihat hU jetit of (oil had bsen erownsd br 
riohcr blsHias than erer hii irUdut diumi ha 
reached, for the loTed him. 



Tai tKO <taod,motioiileaaa*alataea,andg*ied 
at each otbei In a Mnnn, ominoni iilaoce — the 
elegaat man of the worl<t and the gray, pals Utile 



" I beg pardon 



lared Mi, Bales Shel- 
iipecting to lee— Uiu 
Katharine Sinolair." 

No fatnteat tinge of eolor. stainiag the marble 
pallor of her cooipleiioD, betraTed the heart M 
lonsago walled ap In xigoraus, dumb solllnde. 

''That name was Idqk sinoe forsollea," ahs 
•aid. " I am Bister Katharine her:. Yoa would 
see FelieiaT She ihall come to Ton I" and saTlng 
this, with noiseless step, her uitle, graj abapa 
glided from bis sight. 

Mr. Sheldon wn gnttiy disturbed. His Bne, 
hi^-bred i«pos« baOMeelTed a rnde iboch. That 
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ghostly, unlooked-for ftpparition was such an in- ' 
soleni reminder of things he would fain have tor- 
gotten— nay, had fancied forgotten. But, lol a 
touch, and they ppring to life f To a man, mem- 
ory treasures tor ever materials (or his judgment, 
and any day may be Doomsday to him. 

Mr. Sheldon rose and walked across the room. 
It was not far to go. The high walls were pan- 
eled with old oak. The one long, wide window, 
set in a deep embrasure, was composed of a 
multitude of diamond-shaped panes, and looked 
into tiie convent-garden, a quaint, sombre bit of 
greenery and bloom set among the crowd of 
castellated buildings. From the one open side 
be saw the cathedral-tower and a reach of blue 
sky. No more. A thick-set hedge shut out what- 
ever of the lire of the street might otherwise have 
i oome into the quiet place. 

^ A gracious antiquity brooded over the house 

and Its environs. A place for old age to delight 
in, for a rich, happy maturity to be satisfied with ; 
perhaps even for a heartaome home life to grow 
up iu. woven, as it would be, of a thousand threads 
of habit and afleotion. But did the sun ever shine 
brightly here? Did the birds sing gayly? Was 
there enough warmth and light and richness for 
a young nature transplanted in its prime to take 
root in r Mr. Sheldon stood looking from the 
window. Some tame birds hopped about in the 
carefully kept walks. There was no blithesome 
singing^-onfv from time to time a subdued, half- 
pathetic chirp. Poor things ! Their wings were 
clipped. Did they ever long to fly away? 

A curious doubt and perplexity came upon Mr. 
Sheldon's mind as he gazed into the little par- 
ttrre. Had he done the ri^^ht thing by his wardt 
or had be made a grave mistake? The last would 
be a y^vj unpleasant refiection to bim, for, be- 
neath all his natural and acquired egotism and 
selfishness, Mr. Sheldon had a conscience— a very 
active conscience, too, when it was once thor- 
oughly awakened. 

in the midst of his disquiet a light step sonnded 
in the corridor, a hand lingered timidly on the 
latch an instant, and then Felicia entered. 

Mr. Sheldon turned hastily and went toward 
her. If he had thought about it at all, he had 
supposed be should take her in his arms and kiss 
her* Instead of that, he touched her hand gravely 
and respectfully. Even his " How do you do, my 
dear?'' though there was a certain tenderness in 
the utterance, was as oourteons as if he bad ad- 
dressed a queen. 

** I am very glad to see you. Mr. Sheldon," said 
FeUoia, with a curiou«. twilignt smile. 

*' Thank you, my dear. Not the less glad, I 
hope, because I am to take vou away with me." 

•*No, oh, no!" she said, with a repressed 
vehemence that startled him. 

" Vrhy, mv child, you have been happf here, 
bavenH you ?" 

"Happy?" she echoed. "I don't know, Tm 
sure. Sister Katharine says we must not look 
for happiness." 

Mr. Sheldon's face flushed. Was he angjry? 

** Sister Katharine knows -nothing about it'," he 
said, sharply. **I tell you you have a right to 
be happy. "What ! A beaytiful young gir^ with 
all her life before her, not look for happiness? 
Preposterous !" ' / 

Felicia's eyes had been fixed upoia him with 
intense eamestne.-s. A« he spoke, ner color rote 
slowly, till all the fair fate iras a delioions crimson. 

*' I am glad you think me pretty," she said, 
with the sweetest simplicity. 

** Pretty I" 

** That was a poor word," thought Mr. Sheldon. 
His ward was a beauty. How had she blossomed 
into such perfection in the single year since he 
bad Lett her? 



" I wonder what Roger will think r* he Hid, 
dreamilv. 

''Roger! is he with you? Shall I see himr' 
demanded Felicia, impetuously. 

*' Roger is at the hotel. We are iust home from 
Europe, you know. But comet are joa all 
ready ? Is your trunk packed ? Then there's 
nothing to do but to see the Lady Soperior, aad 
make our adieus." • 

Felicia divined that he woold be glad to gci 
away, aud said : 

<<I bade them all good-by this mominff, only I 
must run. back to Sister Katharine tor a Httle last 
word." 

" Make it short, then," he replied, with an im- 
patience that she wondered at as she hastened 
along the passage to the little room where she was 
sure to find Sister Katharine and herneedlework. 

One long, last look into the white patient face 
of the nun, one long sob against the poor heart 
which held all that Felicia had known of love in 
her lonely girlhood, and then it was over, and ahe 
stood on the steps beside her guardian, hrarely 
keeping down her sobs, smiling Hirougb her tean^ 
and oonseious, through all her sorrow, of an in- 
finite relief, and new accession of life. Another 
minute, and the carriage-door was shut, and the 
vehicle in motion. 

Felicia looked up at the massive gray walls — 
saw them dimly through her tears : toe iron rails 
of the balcony where her doves had sat and cooed 
to her ; the long, embayed window of the little 
chamber in the turrei ifrfitere she cried herse)f to 
sleep years before, when she first came to the coo- 
vent : and further on, the row of snuless windows 
opening into the nuns' dormitories, which had 
always seemed to her, what in truth ihey were, so 
manv prison-cells. 

Withdrawing her eyes, they met those of her 
guardian. 

" It looks like one of those gloomy old feudal 
castles where lovely ladies wept away their lives 
in the dark ages," said he, smiling. 

" And you are the knight who oomes to rescue 
the forlorn one," said Felicia, softly. 

Mr. Sheldon smiled. Only forty rears okL 
handsome and rich and accomplished, it suited 
him well to be tenderly flattered hj this charming 
little recluse. 

He set about drying her tears, and everybody 
who knew Bates Sheldon knew how wiumng be 
could be. 

When the carriage drove up to the door of the 
hotel, and the din of the wheels had ceased, the 
sound of soft, silvery laughter fell upon the ears 
of the young man wno sat idly on the veranda. 
He threw down his newspaper, looked a half-min- 
ute, smiled to himself, ana then went, with graceful 
swiftness, down the steps. 

A dark, handsome face, framed in by black, 
silky, curling hair, bold, beautiful eyes, and a 
smile at once auoacious and sweet. This was 
what Felicia saw. 

'*You are Felicia!" he said, and the pressure of 
his band upon hers was a caress, . 

" And you are Roger," she returned, the warm 
blood leaping to her cheek. 

Mr. Sheldon watched this little tableau with an 
amused, cynical smile. Presently he put Roger 
aside quite coolly, and helped Felicia to alight. 

*' You can have a whole bout to vourself," he 
said. " ''After that, dinner, and at four the train 
leaves. Marie!" 

A small, sallow woman who had stood un- 
noticed in the hall came up. 

" This is your mSsiress, Marie. My dear, you 
will find Marie a very useful person. The rooms 
are all ready, Marie?" 

The girl bowed, glanced at Felicia's proud, fresh 
young face^ and then saying, neekljPy *'Tbis 
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w«j/' led ber through long pesftagi^s, and up io- 
trioate aturcaseS) to thd prettiest, qaaintest room 
in the coxy, antique hostelry. 

**A loTelj creature^ ism't shet" andMr/9heI- 
don laeed bis nephew. 

" MarveloQsly so I** said that young eayati«r, 
•quietly^ 

*' And as actual a neophyte in the world's we^ys 
' M ai](f nun of tbem tAlr 

Bofler afaruff^ his shoulders ever so sligbtlt. 
Mr. Sheldon looked at him, and knit his brows. 

**We UKist ha^ no sentiment, Roger, mark 

«h«t»" he saW, with emphasis. " I shaU ur^ntly 

'=objeet to hating the bloom rubbed off this rounj? 

oreatnre, even to keep in practice so perfect a 

master as yourself. Yon must let Feliria a- no.'' 

" My dear unde, you- do me too much justice I 
and yourself too kttle! Is it likely she would 
accord me any attention while you were by t" 

Mr* Sheldon turned, muttered an impatient 

"pahawi^^and sat down to read. In fire min- 

ules, however, he remembered that it was time to 

dress for dinneri and, glancing at Roger, peroeived 

uthat be wab in immaeulate costume. 

''Roger never forgets himself!" he thpngbt, 
angrily. 

Poor Felicia, meanwhile, was awkward and ill 
at ease. Her new freedom was already a burden 
' to her. But yesterday a child at the beck of the 
nuns, now she was cumbered with a French maid. 
Not that Marie was not obsequious enough. She 
unlaeed her boots, and combed out her loilg, 
- flossy brown hair, with many exclamations as to 
its beauty ; she shook out the sobre, pearl-colored 
silk dress, which was Feliqii^s state apparel, and 
pronounced it unique and altogether charming. 
But FeHeia was heartily thankful to escape from 
her at last. She went foaming by herseU' ibrougb 
the semi-darkness of the comdor, where Mr. 
Sheldon came upon her unexpectedly, and started 
-to see such a radiant rision emerge from the 
gloom. 

Felicia ran np to him, with delight in her eyes 
and in her roice. linked her arm in his, and 
trilipnd nlnng by him as if he were, indeed, her 
only friend. 

** It is so nice to be with you again," she whis- 
pered* 

He looked flushed and pleased, and laid his hand 
caressingly upon hers. 

** Isn'fmj little girl comfortable; isn't Marie — " 

"Marie is very good andbelpfuL but 1 am 
the least in the world afraid of ner,'' contessed 
Felicia, laughingly. *' I never saw so fine a i)er- 
son in my life ; iiud Roger, too — don't tell him. 
please-— but I am more than alittle afraid of bim/' 

Mr. Sheldon laughed, called her an unsophisti- 
cated little nun, and^so, chattering and merry, 
they entered lue dining-room, where Roger 
waited. 

He rose at sight of Felicia and stood till she 
was seated, with the air of a subject paying 
homage to his queen. 

To the depths of her innocent, vomantic heart, 
Felicia, folt this cfaivalriQ homage. Imagine it! 
A young girl with a head full or romance and a 
heart, full of love, fresh firom a lonely and re- 
strained romantic life, now suddenly become the 
first object of interest to two men, one young, 
the other with the finer, rarer charm of ripeness, 
and both of them more winning than most men, 
when it suited tbem to tie sq. 

She journeyed like a princess. It was as if the 
fresh wonders that sUs saw had been cieated 
expressly for her. 

Mr. Sheldon had arranged it so that they reached 
Glemnary in the afternoon. The leTel* shadows 
lay. iong on the lawn, the dark woodlands were 
cut agamst a golden sky, and every pinnacle and 



turret, every broad window, glistened and gleamed 
in midday splendor. 

Suofa places as Olenmarv are rare in our coun- 
try. Generations of wealth and culture go to 
tt>e makltog of them, and once made, it seems as 
if ihey had a reflex influence upon their owners. 
Mr. Sheldon had more than ever the air of a 
grand lordj and Roger the appearance of the 
nrinoely heir to a noble domain, when once they 
bad reached Glenmaryi 

With all its bekutj and sedosion, Glenmary 
was onlv an easy distance from town. In another 
week, Roger assored Felicia, the house would he 
full of guests. 

*'Mv uncle keeps a great Summer hotel, with 
this difl'erence — that here nobody pays anything 
for his entertainment.'' 

Felida laughed. 

''It is beautiful, though— this wide, generous 
hospitalHv. It makes a man noble to himself and 
others. I)oe6n't it, Roger?" ' 

He shrugged his should^s. 

" Excuse me, my dear consin," She was no 
cousin, but it pleased him' to call her so. " That 
is your charming way of looking at it. But 1 
have no sentiment, not'a particle.' 

Felicia looked at him with wide-open, dismayed 
eyes. ' 

' " Why, Roger, I am sure you are full of senti- 
ment." 

H-e smiled with amused disdain; 

'*You little neophyte, what do you know about 

me? If you knew me as 1 am But that is 

an •ugly subject. Let us find a better one — the 
people who are coming here this week." 

*' Oh, tell me about tbem! Are they nice people 
to know ?" 

' "Nice, child! Don't you know the Sheldons 
consort with the best society ?" 

" Be seriou^ Roger. I am afhiid of you in that 
mocking mood." 

"Your pardon, fair Felicia. First, there is Mrs.. 
Fellows — a widow, blonde and beautiful. I fall in 
love with her every Summer, and fall out again 
ever? Autumn." 

" (>o on I" said Felicia, frowning a little. 

The Beaumonts come next, Papa and mamma 
round and obese— the demoiselles Dora and Mar- 
gery so celestiallv beautiful that no man as yet 
has dared to woo them to shine by his hearth. 

" Are there no gentlemen ?" 

" What I More worlds to conauer, little one ? 
Not satisfied with making abject staves of us " 

" Hush, Roger ! I don't like such talk. You 
are making fun of my ignorance." 

" Your Ignorance is infinitely charming to me. 
May you keep it as, long as llive. To return. 
There is young Oswald— mainly mustache and 
necktie— and Seymour and Conway. They will 
talk to yon about trouting and the backwoods ' and 
Tommy Merton, horsey, but a good fellow, 
and " 

"Roger, I am convinced you slander my dear 
guardian's guests. I have no doubt they are all 
refined gentlemen like himself— and you." 

Roger smiled suavely. 

" A bitter dose, with a sugar-plum to follow. 
Felicia, you have in you tbfe making of a consum- 
mate woman of the world." 

The girl shuddered. 

"Don't!" 

"Why don't?" 

" You frighten me. Fd rather go back to the 
convent than become such a beanless creature. 
I pray every day that I may be kept pure and 
piidus." 

Roger looked at her. Something tender shone 
across his smile. 

" Poor child I I'm not sure but the convent is 
best. Go back to it, Felicia, before all your sweet 
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innoccnee droops and diei. Be the bride of i 
heeveo, and never know the bappr sorrow of Ioto, 
the deliriam of paMion, and the Sitter loii of the 
illusion*" 

<*Bogerl Roger!" eried the girl, '*jon talk 
like Sister Katharine. Is there no snch thing aa 
living innooent in the world? Does loss alwajt 
follow love, and are aU dreams a mookerjt" 

Her cheeks were flushed, her roice passionate 
and tender, hot tears swam in her ej;es. 

Roger turned to answer. A tooU'all disturbed 
them. It was a senrant approaching. They 
looked up at the house— a light snape flittM across 
one of the windows. 

" Mrs. Fellows is come \" said the servant 

Was it cloud crossing the sun which so sud- 
denly shadowed all the landscape, and Roger's 
face as well? He spoke, and all the Teaonant 
sweetness hadgone out of his voice. 

** Tell Mrs. ioUows I shall hate the pleasure of 
paying my respects to her presently." 

As toe senrant disappeared, be said : 

** Come, Felicia 1 You've beard the old saying 
about oar demon being nearest when we are 
happiest." 

His tone was hard, and the hand by which he 
sought to draw her oo had something fierce in 
its clasp. Felicia gazed at bim almost affrighted. 

"1 thought you loved Mrs. Fellows," she said, 
simplv. 

He laughed sardonically. 

''I love her as a man loves his evil destiny." 
Then, glancing at her face: ''Dear child, do 1 
frighten you? Go to your flowers and birds. 
Forget this scene — forget everything that is not 
pleasant to remember." 

He kissed her hand with knightly courtesy, and 
went swiftly across the cour^ard, entering the 
house by a private door, which led to his own 
rooms. 

Felicia lingered a minute, then she slowly went 
on till she came to a miniature conservatory 
which opened from her own dainty sitting-room. 
With that affluence of generosity which charac- 
terised all he did, her guardian hail set apart these 
lovely apartments for ner special use. Here pallid 
lilies and flery-bearted roses, daphnes odorous 
with the breath of heaven, and violets blue as its 
transluoent walla^ bloomed in a sweet society. 
Birds sans in their gay, flower-embowered cages, 
and a snleodid macaw made himself at home. 
Two pet Kittens, while and soft as snow, left their 
downy cushions to purr at her feet, and woo the 
caresses alwavs so Lavishly given. 

But Felicia'^s heart was in a tumult of emotion. 
Tears crowded her eyes. New passions convulsed 
her innocent heart. 

"He goes to this beautiful woman whom be 
loves aiM hatesL and sends me to my birds and 
flowers. Why do they treat me like a child ? I, 
too, am a woman I Dear heaven, how I suffer I" 

It was all as ne^ as it was terrible. A strong 
nature, flrst made aware of its cs^acities, reels 
and falls too often under their weight Felicia 
could not in the least analyse her emotions. Her 
wretchedness she knew, and in her passion and 
terror she called aloud upon her guardian. As if 
to answer the appeal, a door opened, a step crossed 
the vestibule, and, amased and perplexed, Mr. 
Sheldon stood upon the threshold. Another min- 
ute she was soobing in his arms, and he was 
seeking, by every tender means, to learn the cause 
of her sorrow. How oould she explain to him 
what was a mystery to herself? By-and-by, her 
smiles shone out again— the brief storm was ^ast 
But was Felicia herself again? Deep, slow sighs 
came long after her tears were dried. 

**I believe women really luxuriate in grief," 
said Mr. Sheldon, half frowning, not yet wholly 
pleased* 



'* Do they t It seems to me that we have m vek 
to suffer 1" said Felicia, looking at him with waa, 
beautiful eves. 

Hegaxed bsok at her gravely. 

*'Wnen you are unhappy, my ohild, eovM to 
me," he said, with infinite tendemeaa. 

The dinner-bell rang. Always the importoniHai 
of daily life scare away sentiment 

Felicia dressed herself exquisitely, and went 
down-stairs. There were a dozen gnests ^raadj. 
Shapea in variously colored clouds of diaphaaoos 
draperv saluted her. But Felicia remembered 
longest one in a mbt of pale green er^pe, a glory 
of yellow hair, and a dasxie of smiiea, and a 
splendor of luminous eyes, and an alluring voiee, 
and the other shapes floated around it in adoring 
circles, and called it Mrs. Fellows. 

In a few days Felicia's vision cleared. Tbaae 
were commonplace mortala, and no goda or fays 
— all but Mrs. Fellows. To her she surrendered 
from the flrst The magnetism of her pathefie 
eyes and plaintive voice the giri could not resist. 

They tslked of Roger, or the pretty widow did. 
And her motheriy tenderness wss beantifnl to 
see. 

" We are such old friends— Roger and I. Ha 
loved my poor husband. How can I help taking 
an interest in bim? Anybody whom Roger Iotoo 
must be dear to me," she said, expressively; and 
then, when Felicia's blushes Duroed her cheeks, 
she came to her and kissed her, and aaid that^ 
though no happiness was any longer possible to 
her. she coula still know the deughta of sym- 
patny. 

How beautiful summer days went on. It seemed 
to Felicia like the splendid pageant of a dream. 
Little she dreamed to what wretchedness aho 
would wake. 

Roger was so kind. Every nerve in her sns- 
ceptible. fresh nature thrilled to his voioe, bis 
look. One night somebody sang softly under her 
window — 

"Come Into the garden, love. 

For the bb<^ bat Night has flown. 
Come into the garden, love, 

I am here at thy feet alone. 
And the woodbine spices are aB sbroad. 

And the mnak of her roses bkmn.** 

Felicia opened the window and stepped out. 
With passionste love shining in his eyes^ Roger 
reached up and drew her down — down u> his arms 
and tender kisses. 

*' My darling, I Urve you so I" he whispered. 

It passed iDce a dream of the uigbtT but the 
remembrance was enough for Felicia. Her poor 
young soul fed on it for days. But the end was 
close bj.. 

One mominff the saddle-horses were brought to 
the door. Felicia could not lide. In her little 
pony-carriage she drove everywhere, though she 
had no courase to mount But she watched the 
gay party with pleasure. There was her guardian 
aniiling upon Ler, Mrs. Fellows kissing her hand 
with infinite lest, and Roger giving her the one 
look that waa more than otberr speech. 

Felicia stood by the steps of her pony-carriage 
as the equestrian party moved off. Dora Beau- 
mont lounged over her novel. She had a liek- 
beadaobe, and could not ride. She was alwavs 
having a sick-headache and being obliged to let 
the pleasures of life go by unshared, i^aturally 
she hated to see other people happy. Let na 
forgive her, poor girL It was her bad liver, not 
her wicked heart 

** You don*t think yon are able to go with me, 
then, Dora?" said Felicia. 

*' Dear me, no I The sun would kill me. How 
absurd Mrs. Fellows looked, coquetting first with 
Mr. Sheldon, and then with Roger. At her age, 
too! Ridiculous !", 
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"Mrs. Fellows is ftn old friend of Roger' e and 
of mj ffaardian's. There is do ooqaeiTT aboot 
it," Mid Felioia, with spirit 

Dora tomed her beary, Jaondioed ejes upon 
her in broad surprise. 

**Tou little goose! As if it wasn't patent to 
ererybod/. Bat Aen, poor thln^, jow^e liTod 
in a convent all jour lite, and how shoold joa 
know anything t" 

** What is it that is patent to eyerybodjf' cried 
PeHoia, desperately. 

Dora gare a disagreeable langh. 

'< WhT, that Mrs, Fellows is in love with Mr. 
Bates Sneldon, and means to marry him. Roger 
does not mean that she or anybody else shall, 
because he is the heir, if his uncle does not marry. 
So be flirts with her, and flatters her, and makes 
lore to her, and keeps tbem apart, and Mrs. Fel- 
lows, who is as Tain as she is selfish, oscillates 
between them. Don't you sect" 

Felicia saw, and turned white with pain. 

"But perhaps Roger lores herr' she said, 
faintly. 

** LoTes her I" echoed Dora, with scorn. 
"Roger Sheldon loves no one but himself, nor 
ever will" 

Felicia did not speak, but slowly, and, like an 
old woman, she climbed into the carriage. 

She was stunned, and hardly conscious of any- 
thing. 

It was a picnic-party thai day, and Felicia drove 
blindly on to the rendezvous. Somehow, she 
missed it, and by-and-by endeavored to make her 
way through the woods. Over the soft, mossy 
forest floor she went silently. Suddenly a water- 
fall sang close by, and voices soft and low chimed 
in with Its music 

Felicia stopped. The sunshine striking across 
the green leaves showed a prettv wood-picture. 
Mrs. rellows, in holiday-dress, sitting on a mossy 
rook, her seductive eyes and peach-olossom face 
bent toward the elegant cavalier who reclined at 
her feet. He speaks with Roger's voice. 

*• You know, dear, I love you !" 

"So 
times, 

perplexedly examines the fronds' of a fern that 
she holds. 

He laughs softly. 

** Ton are Jealous of Felicia— -poor little nun I 
Confess it, my beautiful queen T 

He draws her radiant face nearer, and Felicia 
creeps softly awar, and back to the pony-carriage; 
and so, ^niie aimless and stunned, she drives on. 
The ponies froi along the wooded road, turn into 
another, and soon are returning bv the same way. 

But Felicia does not know it. She does not see 
the two flfi^ures that step suddenly into the road 
firom the tnick court. Bat the ponies do. and they 
do not know it is only Mrs. Fellows's white dress 
that flashes out so awfully in the woodland gloom, 
and they give a wild plunge, and- then on and on, 
over the steep, tortuous road, down into the rookv 
gorge where the stream runs, and at last there is 
an awful crash, and the ponies break loose, and 
people come around, and pick up out of the wreck 
something white ana limp and Ureless. 

If this were only the last of it ! If one miffhi 
die now, and so escape all further sorrow I But 
Felicia lives. Through weeks of untold, dread- 
ful sufferings she struggles up to a weary con- 
valeaoence. 

Roger walks up and down the veranda outside 
her door, and thinks that soon he shall see her. 
Thus far she has shuddered at his name. But the 

Klea of weakness shall not keep him away much 
mger. Mr. Sheldon is with her much more than 
be nkes. ' If bis uncle should marry this girl, and 
so that splendid property pass away irom his 
grasp ! He grouna his teeth fiercely. 



io Tou've told me, Roger, a sood many 
i; nut, somehow, I doubt you/' And she 



Inside lay the poor pale little bloesom. She 
had sutfere'd — God knows how much ! But the 
delirium had swept away much of the sharpest 
torture. 

She had wept oceans of tears, and now her 
tired heart was resting a little, striking out feebly 
into new soil, fitting itself to a new love, that, less 
passionate ttiao the old, was more tender and 

Kntle, and instinct w^th a more heavenly grace. 
*. Sheldon was with her hours at a time. She 
grew to watch the door for his coming, her languid 
eyes lighted up at the sound of his step in the 
hall. 

" This will never do," said Mrs. Fellows to her- 
self. " The silly ffirl will marry Bates Sheldon, 
and all my hopes oe ruined, besides, there are 
poor Roger's prospects." 

Mr. Sheldon came one day. and gazed delight- 
edly at the pink fiush which came to Felicia's 
cheeks* 

" She is really better," he said. Mrs. Fellows 
shook her head. 

" If it was only the flow of health. But thai 
hectic flush is as deceitnil as it i% lovely." 

Hectic flush 1 Uglv words 1 They clutched his 
heart like the grip of a demon. For. with all his 
soul, all the fervor and strength of his ripe man- 
hood, Bates Sheldon loved this girU Great God, 
if she should die now 1 He went away with lag- 
ging steps. 

Felicia tossed restlessly about. 

" He staid too long, dear," said Mrs. Fellows, 
leaning over her. 

''On, no! Me never tires me." and Felicia 
drew away her hand from the lady's soft clasp. 

There was a tigerish gleam in Mrs. Fellows' s 
bright eyes, but ner voice was low and sweet, as 
she said : 

"He is very entertaining. And yet no one 
knows Mr. Sheldon who sees him now. If / knew 
him before the great trouble of his life oame upon 
him I" 

Felicia was wide awake now. 

"Tell mel" she said, with feverish lips. 

It was a long Ptory, and Mrs. Fellows must have 
been an agreMble raoonUur, for Felicia listened 
with rapt loterest. 

The gist of it was this. In his proud and am- 
bitious youth Bates Sheldon had loved and been 
loved by a beautiful girl. When he was accepted, 
and the wedding imminent, be had ruthlessly de- 
serted her. to pay court to a richer, nobler woman. 
His punishment was, that his new love repulsed 
him with scorn when she knew his shame, and the 
woman he had wronged retired broken-hearted to 
a convent. 

"I suppose be hopes, by a single life, to atone 
for his wrone toward poor Katharine Sinclair, 
but I doubt irGod ever forgives such sins," said 
Mrs. Fellows, with saintly piety. 

"So he, too, is cruel and false I" murmured 
Felicia, and then lay quite still. 

Nobody could g^uess why she sank so fast after 
this. The physician was puzzled. It was a pe- 
culiar case, and baffled his skill. 

Mr. Sheldon hovered around her in agony. 
Passive and indiflerent to all bis mighty love, she 
seemed drifting away fh>m him. 

"Is there aujrthing you would like, my dar- 
ling t" he said, one day. 

" Only to go back to the convent, and Sister 
Kathanne," she replied. 

She had her heart's deure. A week afterward 
there was a fluttering among the nuns, and the 
great doors opened, as they luid so often done, to 
receive the world-wounded souL ' 

Weeks oame and went, and, at last, one daj. 
the convent-bell sounded, and a grave was opened 
in the little, sunn v garden, and the pvayen wei* 
said, and it was all ever. 
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All over ! That was what Bates Sheldon was 
thinkinsr, when, suddenly, Sister Katharine stood 
before him. 

*'She left this letter for jon," she said. He 
read it^ and bowing his head, wept like a child. 
Ah, this last was a oitter blow. 

It was six months afterward that Roger Sheldon 
received a telegram frpra bis uncle^s lawyers. 
Mr. Sheldon hbd died suddenly at the hotel in 

.M . Rogers gnashed bis teeth as be i'ead what 

loUowed. 

" He left, by will, all his property to the con- 
vent of the Holy Sisters in M ." 

Time brings its revenges. Roger married Dora, 
and her sicK-beadacbes. and her fifty thousand 
dollars. Mrs. Fellows uoats on the surface of 
watering-place society — a little, sallow, faded 
woman, whom One woidd tolerate for her amutiing 
gossip. 

Do tbey ever, either of them, think of the litUe 
grave, in the quaint old ^rden far away, with its 
white cross, bearing the single word, " Infelicial 



Mary. 

fHX heath this night roust be my bed 
rbe bracken, curtain for my head, , 
My lullaby, the ward«r'B tread- 
Far, far fjrom love iind thee, Mary. 

To-morrow, more stiUjr laid. 
My couch may be my bloody plaid, 
Ibr vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid; 
It Hdu not Waken me, Mary. 

I ma^ not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely browt 
I dare not think upon thy vow. 
And all it promised me, Mary. 

Vo f^d leoret must Korman know, 

, when bursts Olan Atoiaa on the foe^ 

His heart must be like bended bow, 

Hli foot Hke arrow firee, Mary 1 

A time win eome with feeling fteught» 
For tf I fiUl in battle fought. 
Thy hapless lover's dying thought 
Shan be a thought on thee, Mary. 

And if returned from conquered foes, 
Bow blithely will the evemng d^^sel 
How sweet the linnet sing repose 
To my young bride and me, Maryl 



Sa^oity of Sheep. 

TfiB sheep Is not so sagacious as many other 
animals, but none can excel it in its afiectton for 
its young. Mr. Collet, of Evesham, some time 
since was walking with a lady through the mead- 
ows of Upper Smughter^ in the county of Glou- 
cester. The path lay within about one hundred 
yards of a small brook. Many ewes and lambs 
were in the meadow. Mr. Collet and his compan- 
ion had gone about half-way over the fields, when 
an ewe tame up to them, bleating very loudly, 
and then ran of! toward the brook. Three times 
did the eWe comft to tbem, bleating, and then run- 
ning toward the btook; but Mr. Collet and the 
lady continued to walk on, and had nearly reached 
the gate that led into the next meadow, when for 
a fourth time the ewe came after them, and seemed 
more earnest, if possible, tban before. They then 
followed the ewe toward the brook, and when she 
saw them advance she ran ub fast as she was able, 
looking behind her seteral tiiAes. 

When Uiey came to the brook, the ewe beeped 
over the Joge of a hillock into tfai^ water, looKed 
up in his fteee, and bleated in the most piteous 
manner. On stepping forward and looking down, 
they saw her Umb standing close under the bank, 
witQ the water nearly over ita back. Mr. Collet 



instantly drew it out, and the ewe, looking up et 
bim, uttered several sounds evidently expressrre 
of her gratitude. 

The Pastor's £]ght* 

" God hath so willed it, and His will be done," 
said the pastor, in replv to the murmured com* 
plaint of bis wife. *' Have we not many children 
among the poorf 

The lady raised her head, and, as the heavj 
tears slowly coursed down her cheeks, she an- 
swered: 

** Tnie, my husband, we have the poor always 
with us ; but, on this Kew Year Eve, 1 feel the 
loss of my bov, and my sinful heart almost rebels 
i^ainst the decree of the Creator. Why was mj 
little one taken from me?*' 

** That He alono knows!** said the pastor, rev- 
erently. "Think not, dear one, that because I 
seldom speak of our angeL who is in heaven, I 
am not always sorroinring tor his loss; yet, in 
bearing this cross, I experience great joy when I 
remember that our darling went back to his 
Heavenly Father ere he knew a sin in this world I 
Take courage, dear wife, and in the New Year, 
which, is now being bom, may you find some sol- 
ace for your great grief I" 

The tady tumea awsy, and shook her bead, 
saving : " Alas ! I fear that is impossible." 

Castor Mass beard this announcement w^thoat 
betraying the regret he felt, and, when the church- 
clock tolled out ^' twelve," ftmiled upon his part- 
ner, and blessed her lb the customary German 
fashion. 

As the lady was retiring a band of villagers, 
who had silently assembled in the burial-ground 
outside the window, commenced a New Year 
hymn, and when they had ended, the clergyman 
and his wife invited them Id to partake of refresh- 
ment. 

** You are wet through. *Tip too food of yon 
to come upon such a night !'* said the lady. ** In- 
deed, the pastor did not imhgiue that you would 
come out in this storm, or we would have prepared 
for vour reception I" 

The leader of the choir, who was the person 
addressed, gaped solemnly st his hostess, but did 
not reply, rossibly he felt pleased, but his feel- 
ings, like those of most German peasants, were 
too deep for expression. 

After the sinsers had partaken of as much beer 
and cheese as tney could conveniently accommo- 
date, they noiselessly left the partionaga. Tbe 
lady accompanied tbein to the door, and wen went 
up-stairs to ber room, leaving the pastor in hi$ 
study to prepare a sermon for the morrow. 

When his wife was out of hearing, the clergy- 
man opened a compartment in his secretary, and 
drawing forth tbe portrait of an infant, gazed 
sorrowfully upon it. The father, who bore the 
loss of bis son so bravely before bis wife, now 
gave way to his grief, aiul buried his f^^ce in bis 
hands : 

" Oh, my boy— my boy!" he sobbed. 

The lamp was placed upon |Lhe window-sill, and 
the light shining upon aim brought bis figure 
into fnll relief. 

Standing out in tbe Churchyard, exposed to tbe 
pitiless ram, was a youtig woman about nineteen 
years old. She was ep^^ntlya foreigneir. and 
although her face was careworb and painrol to 
bebol(C nothing about ber denoted poverty. 
Muffled under her cloak was a baby, and she had 
been watching thS pastor for over an bour : hav- 
ing hidden herielf when tbe choir was singing 
their New Tear hymn. 

Grbwing bolder on accouDt of the lady's absence, 
for women generally mistrtlst their own sex, when 
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tfaer shonld not, the poor crefttnre moted forward, 
and peered into the room. As her gaze fell upon 
the portrait, she uaderstood the castor's anguish, 
and in her great joy uttered a loud cry, which 
caused the good man to lool^ tip. 

In that instant, as her face vanished in the 
gloom, he saw that she was desperate, jet full of 
aflection for some object. 

Was he dreaming? he thought ; could that have 
been imagination ! Sorely, but a moment since 
there was a woman's face pressed against that 
window. 

He feared to leave the house, as such a move- 
ment might alarm his wife, so he replaced the 
loved portrait, and, wiping his eyes, took some 
paper from a recess in the desk, and commenced 
to write his sermon ; every now and then stopping 
to glance at the window, in order, it possible, to 
ascertain if his organs of vision had not played 
him falsely. 

At three o'clock he completed his labor, and 
was leaving the room, when ne heard the cry of a 
child. At first he did not heed it, but in a few 
moments the sound was repeated. 

Placing the lamp upon a side table in the ball, 
the pastor gentlv opened the door, and discovered 
a bundle upon tne step. 

Quite bewildered, he raised the parcel, from 
which the cry now sounded quite lustily, and 
opening the folds, beheld a lovely infant, who 
smiled at him and then repeated its cry. 

" God has sent you to ns I" he exclaimed ; 
then tenderly kissing the baby, folded the wraps 
about its form and closed the door. The touch 
and helplessness of the innocent one revived in 
his heart the yearning love, and filled his soul with 
happiness. 

The foreign woman was biding in the gloom of 
the church, and uf^n witnessing the pastor's act, 
the poor wanderer fell upon her knees and 
thanked heaven that her babe was safe. 

When the good man reached bis wife's |room, 
he gently woke her, and saying '*A happ;^ New 
Year to you, my heart," placed the infant in her 
arms, then told her about the mysterious face 
which he had seen at the window ot his study. 

** Poor creature, we must find her, for she, too, 
needs our help!" and calling their servant, the 
lady instructed her how to take care of the infant, 
then dressing herself as for a Journey, joined her 
huiband, who had put on his overcoat, and, lan- 
tern in hand, was waiting for her in the hall. 

Day was dawning, and the light ot the lantern 
little wanted, as they moved into the graveyard. 

" I fear that look !" said the good pastor. ** The 
anguish and desperation I saw there meant what 
I hope and pray we may be in time to avert ! She 
mnsi be somewhere near!" 

In the unceasing rain the pastor and his wife 
examined every comer of the graveyard, and as 
morning broke, they came across the form of a 
woman, prostrate among some decayed weeds 
near the church-porch. Lifting her in his arms, 
the clergyman bore the poor outcast indoors, and 
deposited her before the fire in his study; then 
his wife and their servant removed the wet clothes, 
and after much difiiculty, succeeded in restoring 
animation to the still form. 

Hers was a sad story, too true, and, alas I too 
common. She was an American, and had loved 
and wedded a foreign adventurer, who, when her 
means were exhausted, bad oooUy abandoned her 
in a small out-of-the-way German village. At first 
she could scarcely realize her position, and, finding 
in which direction he had gone, she followed him 
but to be insulted and again deserted. At lentrth 
he once more abandoned her, and in her terrible 
anguish she had determined to destroy herself and 
chud. Poor girlj for two days and nights she 
wandered from Tillage to village, resolving as the 



sun had set each night that ere it rose again her 
babe and self shoula be at rest; yet, touched by a 
sense of the sin she was about to commit, and in 
her love for her innocent child fearing that it 
might suffer in death, procrastinating the end she 
sousht. At every pool and by every brook she 
would stop, feeling almost determined to take the 
fatal plunge, yet, when for the hundredth time, 
giving a last kiss to her boy, pressinff him closer 
to her aching heart, and moaning, " Not now ! not 
now !" 

Kindly peasant women sometimes gave her 
shelter, and even ofi*ered her trifling sums of 
money, but her babe once more nourished, she 
refused their further charity and went upon her 
weary way. 

That evening she had entered the graveyard, 
and, from the snelter of the clmrch-wan, watched 
the pastor's light. She had no design to abandon 
her child when she commenced her vigil ; indeed, 
she was so numbed by despair, that, beyond keep- 
ing her boy warm, she scarcely knew .what she 
did; but as $he looked upon the good man's' face, 
the thought occurred to her that he might take 
pity upon her infant; and when she saw him 
weeping over the portrait of his dead boy, her 
mind was made up. 

Having nursed ner child for i^at she considered 
the last time, she deposited the loved burden 
upon the door-step. 

When she had seen the pastor kiss her boy, she 
kn%w that her darling was' safe, and she returned 
thanks to God for His eoodness, in saving her 
from one awful crime ; then alone, friendless and 
broken-hearted, the poor outcast sought the 
shelter of the porch, and laid down to die. 

Thoughts of home, and dear friends whom she 
could never hope to see again on earth, sorrow 
for her disobedience to her parents, and with only 
one silvery ray of hope, that her boy was safe, 
came crowding into her wenrv brain; she sank 
upon the weeds and prayed tor death to touch 
her into forgetfulness ; but two angels in human 
shape found her; and, like good Samaritans, 
comforted her and bound up her wounds. 

Far away from home, in a country where few 
spoke her language, these gentle beings, reading 
in her face, and by a hundred mute tOKens, the 
terrible story of her wrongs, took her to their 
hearts, and gave her life and hope. 

As she became conscious, she heard the sound 
of the church-bell. tolling jfor the first service of 
the New Tear, and with her babe nestled close to 
her bosom, its tiny fingers clutching her as though 
fearing another separation, she sobbed out her 
heartfelt thanks. 

They tended her until she became well, and then 
communicated with her parents, who hastened to 
her assistance. 

One day when the trees were putting on their 
brightest'livery to welcome the song-birds which 
sought shelter among their branches, a carriage 
drew up at the door of the parsonage, and the 
stranger's friends took her away from Pastor 
Mass and hii wife, who felt really as much sor- 
row at parting from their adopted child as they 
had experienced at losing their own little one. 

A great happiness was once more taken from 
them, and the love which had been renewed in 
their hearts again almost extinguished; nothing 
but tender memories being left lor it to feed upon. 

Bnt tifue swept on, und after the loving couple 
had twice excoanged a New Year saintatioD, 
heaven panted the wish of their hearts. 

One night, as the pastor was seated all alone in 
his study, listening tor ateound that has from the 
beginning of the world sent a thrill through every 
true father's heart, a woman servant entered, and 
in a trembUng voice exclaimed : 

"Pastor J^ass, God has sent you another lonl" 
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Than, with * heart filled nllL gntilnde, the i whilg the Rtnuigtr from bar ti-uW borne write* 
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BLUE BLOOD AND LOTB. 



Bine Blood and Love; or, 

BKn IHUlngtaam't OmuiBteney. 

It <■ not going beroud tha troth to ist tbal no 
ramilr la Ariin^on 'fasd csaied bo much talk as 
tha ihllingbams. 

Id the flrat place, the ArliDzton people bad 
time to talk. Tbey were reilber " henre™ of 
wood, nor drawers of water ;" in fact, thej were, 
far tbe moit part, retired folk, wbo, baring geora 
to appreciate Dompelency when it became aoffl- 
eiencj, bftd woond np ibelr rarions commercial 
pDriuits, aad settled down on the bunks of a 
beaatirul atream, called Penn'g Rfier. Here they 
Uted in what Sirs. Partiaf[loa mifcbt call " noiom, 
with diitilalis," bnt what in ererydaj English is 
called dignified leiHire. 

Penn'i Hirer was a beautiful itream. Piolat- 

niie elms, with here and there a Twickenham 
ow. shaded ita eloping banks. Inrfed, as the* 
were, wltb short, atrong Kraas, while at interrals 
fnjlj painted boat and garden hniisos gsre an air 
of boUdaj enjoymeot tn the scena. 



UanT of the Tillage nrdana ran dowD ;o (be 
rtrer, along (be upper nanka of which waa tbe . 
mdn arenuB of the villat^, where hlich ^edge* of 
pririt and while-ihom abut cut from prcroiseuon* 
me the gronnda of auch aa cbiae to be eioelslor. ' 
And exoelalor tbe Dillingham famllr cert^alr 

Hafing mored into Arlington lonfc alter its 
eT«rydny doinjB had become a dull ootine. they 
Btirred Ita almoaphere as it was seldom mored, 
and for eier afterward seemed to keep ita hnay 
hodiea od the out tire, becaaie of their English 
habits, and their eicluaiTenasa. 

The latter waa not the result of any partloalar 

katittur. but the natural conaequence of 

years' residence at Quebec, where English 
nert and English asaocialioas made their in' 

The nioBt that the tHW 

lor Dillingham was that hi ,._ 

severe and learned, and that, in Bpile of " laugh- 
lines" about his eyes and monlh, he seldom un- 
bent to strangara, Everf day be took an airing. 
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after a fat English cob, in a wagon made so wide 
as to track outside of everj rut od the hi^hwaj, 
and thereby secured him a jaunt without a 
"joggle." 

Precisely at nine o'clock eyerr morning, the 
doctor might be seen getting into his shining top- 
buggy, and at precisely ac twelve be might be 
seen returning. The rest of the day found him 
scratching around the roots of roses and Cape 
jasmins, for, like the garden of Carisande, no 
flower was permitted in the Dillingham arbors 
that did not yield a perfume. 

There was a little plot, howerer, that Doctor 
Dillingham named bis Mortu$ Me/Oealiu, where 
grew what he called his ** simples.^' There was a 
root or two of henbane, good for acute rheuma- 
tism ; there were strange lettuces, full of narcotic 
milk, which served to put Madame Dillingham 
to sleep, after one of her ** emotional prostra- 
tions"— and, what i9 more, to keep her there. 
There were foxgleres, with lovely downy spikes ; 
the powerful digitalis^ and dwarf hemlocks, of 
the deadly species, m which Socrates found 
death's obiiyion. Besides these^ in pretty borders 
grew yarrow and hyssop, yalenan and camomile, 
adderV-tongue and featnerfew. 

All around this lingular garden, of which the 
neighbors talked and gossiped, but *' died without 
the sight," there rose a high wall of dull red 
brickSi over which the dissolving mortar had 
crept, until it was streaked with gray, and here 
and there mottled with damp green. Over this 
wall could be seen glimpsefe of tne strange archi- 
tecture of Doctor Dillingham's house, where 
Greek, lonie and modern styles struggled in 
hopeless compromise. 

WiUiin doors there was a family quite as com- 
posite In human order. Mrs. Dillingham was an 
Englishwoman, and as such bad had an educa- 
tion severely practical, and practically severe. 
That Peray Cowper Dillingham had written a 
book of poems, wheti he should have been count- 
ing bags of coffee and boxes of soap in a whole- 
saM grocery-house, almost broke his mother's 
heart. 

• The poor woman continually beat herself against 
the rocks of her vexation, because the generation 
of Dillinghams for which she, as she said, felt 
herself morally responsible, was far less executive 
than its predecessors. 

Early and late, Mrs. Dillingham pushed through 
what her son Percy called ** reyolutionary house- 
keeping," and after this, her hobby was the 
Bociety work of '* St. Paul s Benevolent Associa- 
tion." She rose with the birds, and started the 
daily routine of sweeping, dusting, and the most 
elal>orate kinds of ** cleaning up ; while sunset 
found her mending and patching, and sleep had 
fairly to overpower her before she fretted herself, 
reluctantly, to bed. 

Four daughters bom of this mother were as 
little like her as are the ducks warmed to life by 
the spurious hen-mother. Mrs. Dillingham- re- 
proached them with being "feeble anatomies," 
"masterly inactivities," and "latent forces;" 
while the doctor said their temperaments were the 
effects of action and reaction oeing equaL And 
certainly the Dillingham srirls were, in character- 
istics, the results of mixed influences. Their 
mother held the most arbitrary ideas of family 
govern ment. and maintained a xind of authority 
tnat was rigid enough to cripple the self-reliance 
of any girl. 

After they had grown up, and entered society, 
" what kind of a husband to choose," formed not 
only an occasional lecture, but a threadbare se- 
ries ; while, how to choose him, was so thorough- 
ly condensed, that the mother might as well have 
said, "I'll provide husbands, and you may keep 
them." 



Doctor Dillingham on the contrary, though be 
upheld no girl in disobedience to higher powen^ 
had a strong faith in the self-made men of a re- 
public, as little in entailed aristocraoy ; and 
thougn no one would have suspect^ him of sen- 
timentaliam, he had bis own convictions about 
congenialities, while what he knew of the etsenti. 
als of love kept his heart as green as a gardes, 
and as fresh as May. 

And so, while the Dillingham mkr4 watched her 
brood, and blustered around her house in a per- 
fect whirlwind of energy, the daughters aketched, 
rode, practiced classical music, and absorbed 
their forces in the monotonous round of country 
living, hedged in by conventionalities. 

Once a year they betook themselves in quartet 
to Quebec and Newport. Every Winter they were 
found in New York or Washington, always 
guarded by old Minetta. the gray-haired Snglisk 
nurse of* their childhooo. 



That the Dillingham ' girls were English 
Minetta' s riffhteons boast. That they nad bees 
trained to the reserve of English glrto, and with 
wholesome ideas as to young men, was her daily 
rejoicing. 

When Congressmen or idling watering-place 
visitors congregated about the bevy, MinetU was 
as vigilant as an EneUsh "companion" knowi 
how to be; and when Tercv Cowper, for the sake 
of appearances, was once detailed to accompaav 
his sisters to a distant city, the plan met witb 
scorn nt the hands of Minetta, for Percy, she said, 
was of a bilious constitution, and had physicked 
himself with poetry till be was only fit for the 
clouds. 

It was to his interference and absurd nsurpiujg 
of her authority that Minetta charged a love atfsu 
at Montreal between Lucy Dillinffham and Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Rochester. Long l>efore Mioetts 
suspected it Lucy was writing notes, and sleep- 
ing with a pnotoerapb under her pillow ; while, 
instead of attending the regular services of Advent 
at the English Cfaapel, in Westminster Street, she 
had defied her sisters' warnings, and wandered 
dqwn Waterloo Avenye, to attend a Diaasnters' 
prayer-meeting, with her lover. 

Great was the Dillingham wrath when all this 
heresy and schism came to light. Minetta received 
her first reproaches fh)m the horrified mother at 
Arlington. The doctor bore down upon the cul- 
prit for simple and complex disobedience, withont 
respect to the oo-ofiender, and while the heinous 
atl'air stood forth in all ite enormity, Mrs. Dillin|^ 
ham undertook a skillful application of her genera 
principles. Lucy was brought borne ftowa the 
Canadian city; Vetty, Victoria, and Evangeline 
were left, to putzle tne Arlington ites and agonise 
the rebuffed suitor, and iu tne seclusion of bar 
countx^ home, ther lucldess eulpfit waft subjeeted 
to Jbhysica!, mental, and moral tfeatment. 

The most spirited accounts reached Arlingtos 
of the gayeties in Quebec. The three sisters were 
surrounded by the liveliest friends^ and with their 
devotion to music, and their hi^b-bred English 
manners, they were really creating nu little en- 
thusiasm. 

Lucv, for the first time in her life separated 
from her sisters, was in a fit position for the as- 
sault of ennui, Percy, in his little room called 
Parnassus, spun poetry ,>^nd, to the dissust of his 
strongly material mother, dreamed ibe hours 
away, as she said* in things that rhymed and 
meant nothing. 

So far, however, from drooping under her mo* 
ther's course of moral discipline, Lucy gave very 
little time to despondency. There was, as her 
mother had sarcastically said, a latent force within 
her, and there was every chance that now it would 
come to the surface. In place of the listless, self- 
ipdul<xent girl, there was a woman, who, in spite of 
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reproaches for her mlgaritj Id lorins one of the 
luasses, and her dislojwty m oommfUhig herself 
t>T so maqh as a look, bore herself with a loyable 
dienity. 

The father bad many a tbong^itfiil eonrictlon as 
-the Kiri bustled ap-staii% end down, cot oni *' so- 
ciety work " with patience, and overlooked new 
senrants ; while a feeling that there was poetry in 
«elf-sacriflce reached even the heart of Percv. 

Althoagh this only brother was next elder to 
Lacy, he bad been, as it were, alone by himself. 
Before he was twelve years of aed, he nad devel- 
oped a strauffe iodiriduality, which was so disap- 
i>ointing, ana so strongly criticised by his mother, 
^at the frfrls unconsciously twined together, 
leariBg Percy to what they called a selfish seclu- 
sion. 

His thooghtfolness was mysterions, his likes 
and disHkesincomprehensible, and so they taunted 
.him with haTiuflr. like other poets, turned his back 
upon social olmgattotti. Sometimes they broke 
out into the plainest ridicnte, and when a piece of 
verse, called the ** Wail of an Unmated l)ove,** 
flew out of *'ParnDSSas" one day, the cynical 
mirth of the sisterhood knew no bounds ; and this 
coarse, so unwise, bore its consequences, In the 
greater seclnsion and silence of the only brother. 

A letter from the sisters oaroeene morning, and 
Percy, bringing it from the post-oflBce, unoon- 
soiously handed !t to Lncv. 

**Tour sister opens no letters," said Mrs. Doc- 
tor DilKngham, with a dash and a tllare; and she 
took the letter. 

Not a look on Lucy's face betrayed a wounded 
feeling, if she had any ; but whe« there dropped 
cot a seated note, addressed to Doctor Dillingham, 
ber color deepened, and a frightened gleam of her 
great brown eyes said : 

"What if Larrie has written to father!" 

The doctor had gone to drive, so the letter was 
placed on his tab^, where every few minutes it 
was sought by Lucy, and pressed with nervoun 
•anxiety Between her hands, to be caught up a few 
mooients after by the fretted mother, and dashed 
down with a gesture that expressed surprise and 
•dislike. Alternately the two petted and reviled 
the iwDOcent script, till the doctor returned and 
received it. 

Directly in front of her spouse, Mrs. DilKngham 
seated herself during his silent digest of this re- 
markably unexpected letter, and when, having 
•twice read it, he folded it slowly, carefully, and 
pat it ill his sacred poeketbook without a word, 
she arose in silent anger, well smothered for the 
time, it must be confessed. Going directly to the 
kitchen, however, she dismissed the probationary 
cook, and gave the doctor's "boy" a fortnight's 
warning. Then she looked fbr Lncy, but she had 
fled like a soft-footed hare to Percy's "Pamas- 
-aas," where, after fastening the door, she dropped 
into a chair by the " cherry-tree window." 

"What's up. Lulu?" asked the brother, called 
the " Sphinx,*^ the " SUtue," and Pegasus^s bare- 
backed rider. 

"Oh, Percy, that horrid letter! It is Larrie 
Rochester's writing, and he promised to wait for 
my permission. I can wait '-why can't he? I 
have faith in my own faith, I can trust Larrie's 
fidelity and my own patience—but see what a 
snarl be is going to make of it all! Father is 
father, as vou know, and be can be talked to, and 
talked wito. He acts atter he hears a bodv, but 
mother acts beforehand. He* II hand that letter 
to mother; and oh, how I dread it! I just believe 
I'll run awavf" 
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Lncv E^Kngham!" exclaimed Percy, "are 
wild? Run away — ^pray, where?" 
**To Aunt Jane's, where there is peace, if not 
maoh besides," said Lucy. " Vou see, F ve nerved 
myself ap to my share, and as I am fresh and 



new, I find I can stand a deal of discipline. But 
for Lawrence Rochester to be so imprudent as to 
plnnge into the difficulty, is an aggravation I did 
not expect. What in this world am I to do if 
there comes a tug of war?" 

"Oh. well, LoU|" said Percy, striding up and 
down toe floor, " if s in love, I guess, pretty much 
as it is in farming; 'Himself who by the plow 
would thrive, himself must either hold or drive.' 
If vou don't drive, you know mother will 1" 

I " Oh. Percy, how wiU I know Uiat? And if you 
had onlv ever been fond of me, or felt as I do. I 
should Dcg you to go to Montreal and see Larne. 
I will not DC so disloyal to mother as to write him 
one word, but surelv you could say to him, ' My 
sister is firm and oopeful ' and vou could flod 
people that knew Lame, who could tell you that 
be aeserres to be loved. Gertainlv your poet-life 
must have given you some tencfer sympathies, 
^even if you've never loved any one!" 

"Stop right where you are. Lulu," said Percy, 
'^fbr you hare touched the very spot. I have 
loved— fictitious brides, and ideal women. I know 
all about the essentials of love, the ebb and flow, 
the glamour and the phantasma, and I am thank- 
ful to be wedded to such idol», tor T should never 
have the courage that you have. I begin to think 
vou women see sunbeams in the air ^at we mett 
have come upon. I am moved by what I do not 
understand, and am tempted to go to your lover 
fbr you^ though it may savor of a conspiracjr. I 
should like, atleast, to see if the fellow appreciates 
the faithfulness you show in a way I never thought 
you could reach I" 

" Oh, you forgiving boy I" 

** There, there!" exclaimed Percy; "recollect 
this : I do not go to make matters straight for a 
wishy-washy fellow that has not got courage to 
come forward and ask for the hand of the girl be 
loves. I go to make clearer to you your duty : to 
protect you from ultra ideas, and little prejudices 
on one band, and from the * world, the fiesb, and 
the devil ' on the other. I know you nre a hand- 
some girl, and would light up the du|l home of a 
college professor mightily. I xnow, too, that your 
education, training, and refined habits are to be 
only so many sources of misery to you If you 
marry a material, obtuse, uncultivated man. If I 
am a sickly poet, as Minetta says, I know there 
are diseases that nothing can cure, and an un* 
healthy marriage is worst of all." 

There is nothing like the " open sesame" of un- 
bounded confidence made by the transition from 
an evervday situation to that of bonded firiend- 
ship. The conversation, begun with a sudden 
impulse of desperation on the part of Lucy, 
rounded into a sphere without angles, and beanti- 
fallv refiective. Brother and lister understood 
each other for the first time in their lives, and 
that afternoon's train through Arlington carried 
Percy away on the most practical errand that had 
ever moved the moon-wooing brain of the poet.' 
' • * • • • « 

Not a word was said to Lucy concerning the 
mysterious letter to her father, though just i^ 
nightfall sbe saw both her father and mother in 
the Sotivi Mediealtu, where was being illustrated 
what some authority calls the most pitiable si^^ht 
on earth— viz., a man whose wife wants to talk him 
into doing something. 

The next morning Doctor Dillingham announi:^ 
his intention of going to New York. Lncv begged 
so earnestly to he dropped at her Aunt Jane's, at 
a little village in New Jersey, that sbe was soon 
en roffU with her father. 

Once there, the country silence and country air 
entered her soul. The friction of her situation at 
home had been excessivelv wearing, and unclosing 
her heart to ber unworlaly aunt was a relief she 
had not looked tor. 
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DajB pMted hj, In which, entirely loyal to her 
motbei^B aatbonty, she neither heard Trom, nor 
wrote to her loTer ; but the faith which is as baUaat 
to a woman's heart, was yitality itself to her. 

And there is about the Iotc of a pure and inno- 
cent woman that which, ''hoping all things, be- 
liering all thinfrs," brings its own blessins; and 
eyen u events in after years prove that she was 
deceived, she rarelv looks back with regret to the 
simple condition of faith in her lover. 

When Doctor Dillinffham reached New York, 
he took his professioDal-looking satchel, smelling 
most disagreeably of featherfew and opium, to the 
house of a friend. As he drew near the door, a 
thick covering of tan-bark before the house smote 
him with apprehension. Enterinff, he learned 
that the eldest son of bin friend Hr. Cotton had 
returned from college, over-excited with the fa- 
tigues of commencement W9ek«' and becoming 
suddenly delirious, and afterward sinking rapidly, 
was pronounced beyond recovery. 

Here was work for the old doctor. He at once 
gave himself up to the assistance of attending 
physicians, and with such unexpected success 
that in a rew days Harry Colton was considered 
out of danger. 

" if the triend who nurses him so faithfully does 
not himself gi^o out,'' said Doctor Dillingham, 
'* Harry is likely to make a live ot it ; but to-day 
I shall' prescriM for Chester Lawrence, who has 
as bad a tongue and as feeble a pulse as 1 care to 
see." 

And sure enough, by midnight there was a sec- 
ond case of exhaustion-fever in the house, and a 
second young man nigh unto death. There be 
hung, day after day, as if be had given bis lite for 
his friend, and a fortnight passed before a ray of 
intelligence came to the eye of Chester Lawrence. 

Doctor Dillingham, as the Coltons said, took 
hold of this case as if a fresh reputation depended 
on the sick man's recovery. Indeed, from the 
moment Chester fell into a sleepy delirium, the 
doctor seemed to be as much intere.'ted in the 
subject matter of his mutterings as if he were on 
the scent of a murderer: and when be bad recov- 
ered suflBcientl y to be talked at and with, a stranger 
would have thought the doctor was coaxing a con- 
fession, and encouraging an outlaw to give himself 
up to his fate. 

Meantime, Percy had returned from Montreal to 




but irom various sources he bad heard the very 
best accounts of his reputation as a self-made, and 
almost self-educated, man, and aithou|(b so young, 
already raised to a professor's chair in an Amen- 
can college. 

''Come, boys," said Doctor Dillingham one 
morning in June, after a night of great sultriness 
of atmosphere, ** this is no place for you. I guess 
you can manase to crawl oown-stairs, and wto a 
carriage, and Fll take you both out home with me. 
I can experiment on you with "yarbs" from the 
Bortut Medioalus; but you'll never get well by 
stifling." 

And so, both Chester Lawrence and Harry Col- 
ton went to Arlington, to get well under Doctor 
Dillingham's care. 

**The girls are all away," said Mrs. Dillbgham, 
as she met the invalids; "but I will send for the 
nearest one at once, for you need both games and 
music; meantime, Percy must see that yo« are 
not too disconsolate." 

That Percy would do so. however, wm far 
enough from the mind of Mrs. DilUngnam : ahe 
was only uttering one of those thousand grace- 1 



fnl fibs, in circulation among the poHta. Bal 
Percy did so successfully devote himself to tbt 
visitors, that a week elapsed before the proBMi 
was fulfilled, and Lucy ordered home. 

The truth was, Mrs. DilHngham rather dieadad 
taUne up the disciplinary thread, keeping gesid 
over Lucy's very thoughts. And Lucy more thas 
dreaded the return, Mnce, with Aunt Jane,aht 
was at least tranquil, finding symp^by rather thas 
censure. 

She returned, however^ in obedience to a letiff 
fh>m her mother, in which, among other thiao 
equally pungent, the aenaible lady said it nug^lo 
Lucy good to see two such 6onaJidegpni]tm&a u 
Chester Lawrence and Harry Colton, the fomir 
of whom had proved that a man ccnld be an Aae* 
rican, a writer among^ the massea, and a free* 
thinker in religion, without being a hypoerite. 
This thrust Lucy felt was aimed at her maa^-lhe 
masses lover. 

At the Arlinji^n depot Luoj met her brother. 

''Konews is good news,'^said be; "bntiifs 
well enough when yon come home, to where the 
adminiatration is a little heavy, to be flra of 
nerve." . 

''I know that well," replied the sister; "fei; 
the moment I get a gUmpee of the bis brick wiU, 
I feel penned up, ami hardly know if my soul is 
my own." 

** Well, never mind," reioined Percy ; "hope 
for better times. Here I lers go in by the gaidoo- 
gate, for I think-they're all down by the river." 

So they went in by the garden-gate, cosnng 
upon a group of father and mother DiUingkam, 
and two young men, as Lucy expeoted. One 
turned around, and, bowing, moved aside for her 
to pass : the other sprang up suddenly, and ii- 
stead or making a motion similarly decorous, ex- 
claimed. ** Lucy I Lucy I" 

And that demoralized young woman, not having 
the fear of the frowning world before her eyes, 
nor maxims English and intensely pmdish, '*feU 
upon his neck and wept." 

Afterward she aaid, *'How do you dof" to b« 
mother. 

Percy and Harry Colton slipped away with a 
degree of common sense that nobod j would have 
expected of an incipient lawyer, or a green aad 
melancholv poet. Doctor Diliingbane stood hit 
ground boldly, and looked at Hepzibah, his wife, 
as if at last he dared have a secret^ and she-H)b, 
storm of storms np-stairs and after bedtiiBe! 
Nevertbeleas, six weeks after, she had every car- 
pet up in the Dillingham house, two of the weak- 
erwoman's children came every day to seed raisiai, 
and the transitional confoston of the establiab* 
ment was dreadful to behold. 

One night Mrs. Dillingham was readioff, stttiag 
by the gaslight on one step of a house-ladder, for 
evenrthing was turned upside down, to get resdy 
for Lucy's wedding. As the doctor sat near, see 
read aloud : 

*' We do not advocate the French system of 
marrving off our girls according to our ideas of 
suitableness, and without oonsultine them: sod 
we do think, of all social mistakes, m&UUancm aie 
the most fatal, and, in the case of woman, to be 
avoided, and prevented at anv cost short of a 
broken heart or premature death." 

"How sensible I" exclaimed the Dillinfl^iao 
m^tf. " Don't you know, Jease, that'a just exaetlj 
what Fve always aaidt" 

Just then I looked un, end the good-for-notbing 
doctor turned his heaa aside, stuck his tongue in 
one cheek, and gave a prolonged wink, wh^ was 
detestable, diabolical, and altogether one of the 
moit direapectful grimaces 1 ever saw In my Ufa 
• • * * • e 

It has lately turned out that that plebeiaa pfo- 
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fenor, toaeher, and maa-of-tlie-iDaMe^ Cbaiter 
JLawrenoe, became a "Rocheater" onlr a jear 
mgo, when a cretcheiT old aont djinjc, left him, od 
condHion of hia takinfc the maternal tamilj name, 
certain aerip bearing the wanant of a Bepablio^ 
Bot to bo dMptaed. 

When Mra. Dillingham became dnlj adtisod 
thereof, the beaattfafly oonaiateDt woman aaid it 
waa bigb time people einng to their £unilv namea^ 
and Christians awam ont of sluggish pools of pre- 
jadice into broad waters. 

Bnt every time she utters this kind of senti- 
ment, Doctor Diilinghsmffires that same drsadfhl 
grimace, which 1 do say is abominable ; for, if a 
woman can't change her mind, where'a the nse of 
her being a woman t 



" I^ ut i i mt motUa^ matedwr ridieuluB n^utJ* 

But few clasaics will pretend to deny that Ho- 
race, when he gave birtn to the aboye sentiment, 
liad some infkmoos system of Roman bottles in 
his Sye, which was a mockery, a delusiOD and a 
snare. Like nnto ns modems, be also was, doubt- 
less, the rictim of a class of deceitful measures, 
not one of which contained anything like the 
qoantitr that Hs ezteroal appearance was sup- 
posed to indicate, and which hrom the li^ula to 
the eulevt presented aimply a g^raduated icale of 
plunder. 

rn lar my life on- it that, manr a time and oft, 
after tauog a mutton chop witn AugosiuL or a 
broiled kidney with Mecenas or Y^gil—for he 
did not care fornightingales' tongues — ^be dropped 
into some shady aample-room that knew the Tuoe 
<»f the Tiber, for the purpose of discussing in pri- 
vate one of those quaint bottles that he would 
continue to believe in uotwithstandiDg their faith- 
leesness— i was going to sa^r their hollowneea, but 
the space within waa so trifling that itpreaeots 
but UtUe to base a eomparison u||on* However, 
1 am satisfied that it waa on noting the audden 
and mysteriona failure of th« contenla of aome 
portly vessel, whose outward appearance led him 
to ho^ for better things, that ne penned the line 
just referred to ; for in no caao oould it be more 
appoaite than in that of the oonteats of a smtariMt 
•creeping out of a toa^niy or may be out of some 
meaanre of greater capacity. 

Except in the case of those used in nnrsinff, I 
^oa't think we hare a single repreaentatire bottle 
in modem trade that is honestly what it purports 
4o be. I aay '* thoae need in nurdng/' because 
4hey do not belong to any of the aisrepotable 
^ppoups of fictitiovs measures that have so long 
preyed npon society and unsuspecting consumers. 
9tfm the fsct that they are Mways sold empty, 
i«nd aa the purobaaer invariably supplies ttieir 
oontents, there is nothing to be gainea by mold- 
ing them into the infamous implication that they 
iboid more than they really do. It may, however, 
be to their shape and perfect transparency that 
4hey owe the integrity of their character: for 1 
dim almoat oertain tbat^ could it be effected with- 
<mt speedy deteotion, no bottle-blower wouk 
forego the pleasure of constractlng them almost 
«oliCst even some trifling loss and moon venienoe 
tohimoelf. 

From the half-ounce phial of the chemist, to the 
gsUon demijohn of the wine-merchanty there is 
sMthiag but a system of ba^! faith and false pre- 
tenses. It is, nevertheless, in the intermediate 
ngion, or amonflr the quarts, that we suffer most 
—quartz, as'Hobd hss tt, being the rook that most 
tnoa *' split on." This assertion may, at first 
blush, pozale the mere casnsl victim of'^a hotel or 
«aaipla-room ; but to one of the initiated who in 
oertiio relations sets but very little value on sim- 



ple wpptmno^ and, sympathising with the 
famous Sir Boyie Boaoh, Inows that the *' quart- 
bottle" before him doesn't bold a quart, the thing 
is as plain as a pike-staflEl 

Sir Boyle, who had evidently suffered fW>m the 
fflassblowers, and their teliow-conspirators, the 
Rquor-dealers, etc., asked leave, it ia said, to bring 
a measure into the Irish House of Commons, 
making it obligatory' on the trade, '*that every 
quart-bottle should bold a quart." 

This was obviousl/ prompted by tjhe then de- 
moralized state of that vessel, whose centre of 
gravity, at the period, even when the measure 
was lull, lay within a nair's-breadtb of the table 
in a solid bottom invading the interior to the ex- 
tent of a couple of ioches. Trying as this state of 
ailairs was, there was some respect paid to out- 
ward appearances, at least; for It wss only when 
the cork was drawn, snd the sudden failure of the 
contents noted, that the fraud was detected by the 
sufferer, and that he perceived at a glance that 
the extemal appearance of the vessel was no in- 
dex whatever to ite capacity as a meaaure. 

But had Sir Boyle lived in the present day, and 
on this side of the Atlantic, what an Augean stable 
he should have to cleanse in this dimction ! It 
might, however, be hazardous to assume that the 
genius which found it so difficult to revolutionise 
a single black bottle in Ireland, could oope for a 
moment with the vitreous army of lies that so 
mystify us here with graoefhl shapes, long necks, 
consumptive shoulders, slender Dodies, and hol- 
low ooaea, that we have no clue whatever to the 
probable quantitv that any one specimen contaiss. 
Let any novice, for example, go into some of our 
barrooms or restaoranta, and call for a couple of 

Sint-bottles of cidei^ and, on inspection, what 
oes he discovert why, that, although both the 
vessels are full, he can pour the oontenta of the 
one into the other, or nearly so, without uncork- 
ine the latter I 

This appears a little perplexing at flrat blush ; 
but when you invert the full botUe, and discover 
a hollow cone that runs nearly up to ita neck, and 
all but fills the whole interior, the mystery stands 
solved— you have two vessels, the one blown over 
the other, with a thin abeet of fluid between them. 
In no eonneotion do we find a stout, short-necked, 
square-shouldered, evenly-blown, thin-bottomed, 
honest quart or pint specimen. Not even in ale 
or porter, which are supposed to indicate blunt 
honeaty bejrond anv other beveragea, do we fare 
better; while in tLe criminal array of Uqumr, 
Rhine wine, and other j^lass abominationa that 
thrust their long, thieving, meagre fingers into 
our pockets, we have the climax of a villainy 
scarcely exceeding that of the citiea of the plains. 
Is there no Sir Boyle Roach of the present day to 
take this matter up, and make it imperative upon 
glassblowers and the liquor trade 'Ubat every 
quart-bottle shall hold a quart," and no longer 
bring forth a liquid mouse f 



Oeraldina's CoiudiL 

G^EALonra CuLXTON was swinging on a gate. 
I am quite aware that swin^g on a gate is 
neither a romantio nor a dignified position for a 
young lady of seventeen, nor would Mrs. Grundy 
smile approval at such a performance. 

But Geraldine was rather apt to toss her pretty 
head in disdain when actions were measured by 
Mrs. Grundy's tape rule: and at the seminary, 
w^ere she had occupied toe position of a petted 
heiress, I that of pupil*teacher, her friendship for 
me was reirardea as only another proof ot Ge- 
raldine'a ooditv. 

To and fro sue swung upon the low gate, sitting 
npon the broad top bar, as a lady sits npon a side- 
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' saddle, palling Xht gute sbnt wifh a pieee of rope 
hitched to the post, pnf^faiDff it open with tlie 
tiniest of feet outstretoned. Her rion roiee, with 
the fnllest compass of mexzo soprano, memiime 
filled the air with music, as she san>; one blither 
air after another. Her short golden eorig were 
tossed from her beantitiil face, and ber great bine 
eves roTed restlessljr here and there as she SMig, 
timing the moTements of ber noyel steed to the 
measure of ber music. 

As the'carrrall, bringing me from the little railway 
station of Grimsville, turned from the road to the 
shady lane leading to Mrs. Grey's farm, where I 
had engaged board for the Summer, I caught 
sight or deraldine. 

A first glance seemed an assurance that Miss 
Clazton was a living personification of a careless, 
happy hoyden ; but as I drew nearer, a look into 
the troubled blue eyes, a noting of the useless 
energy employed in Jerking and pushing the gate, 
assured me, who knew her well, that foe young 
lady was working oflf a fit of spleen or trouble. 

I had just arrived at this sage conclusion, when 
Gkraldine caught sight of my face. With one 
bound, she was off her eccentno perch, and catch- 
ing me in her arms, as I left the shaky old carryall, 
kissed mp. till my breath was gone. 

"Tou darling 1 you dear, dear old thing t 
Where did vou come from V* she cried, as she 
led, or, rather, dragged me to a seat on the 
porch. 

''From Sanbom Seminary," I answered, de- 
murely. 

*' And yon are the boarder?*' 

"Is this Mra. Grey's r 

" Of course it is. She is my mother's aunt. 
Patience Grev, no more * Mrs.' than we are, but 
thinks it adds dignity to her gray hairs to be 
called so. 1 have oeen in a state of misery ever 
since she told me she bad engaged a boarder for 
her spare room, and new it turns out to be yoo. 
I can never kiss you enough." 

** Be still, you madcap ! What are you doing 
beret" 

"Enioying my last hours of fWedom. You 
know the powers that be, my fafher and Uncle 
Silas, have decreed that I am to marry my 
cousin. Max Claxtou, in the FalL and I won*t do 
it!" 

"But 1 don't understand." 

« Of course you don*t. It is some nonsense in 
my grandfathers will, about the old homestead 
at Melville, not dividing the property or some 
such stuff", and we are to be toe victims. It is 
simply a matter of dollari and cents." 

"But you love each other, I hope?" I said, 
with the superior wisdom of my twenty-one 
years. 

"Love each other I" cried Geraldine. with 
supreme contempt. " What has that to do with 
it? I wish you could see him. Fancy the marble 
bust of Milton «t ^enborA put upon living 
shoulders, tall, stately, erect, and yon may have 
some Idee of my cousin Max. Biold, reserved, 
and proper to a degree of intensity that drives 
me frkntie. You know what I am," and she 
wrenched herself from my arms, and paced 
quickly up and down the broad poroh. " Fancy 
my life chained to a man fifteen years my senior, 
at grave as I am merry, cold ai« I am impulsive, 
learned as I am ignorant ! It ii lightning oi^ea 
with an iceberg ! Etta, I choke, I smother, when 
I think of it ! I can never be his wife. I can 
never submit to be trained into the piece of prim 
propriety be should marry. I must laugh when I 
am merry, storm when I am AUKry. sins when I 
feel happy, and cry when I am saa ;'' anahere the 
poor cnild threw herself into my arms, and burst 
into a fit of passionate fobbing. I stroked her 



beTr, and said some words of pity, iHit she tfna^ 
away from me again. 

" Bon' t, Etta r she said, nervooaly. "I cat 
bear it. Keep your sympathy for Max. He vil 
need ft if h^e mairiea me. Pitr bim. I do^ fie 
is coming here next week. Here oomee Amat 

i looked up to see coming down the gaxdca-puft 
the primmest little woinan I ever bebeld. &ke 
was verr small, dressed with QuakerJikft tiaaflb- 
city ana neatness, and walked with a soft step, is 
if the ground might be hurt by theeonteet vib 
her little feet. 

M That's AoBt Patienee," said Garaldiae^ "tks 
dearest old darling in the world. Don't lust t& 
her that I am not perfection. If I were to saek» 
a pipe, tattoo my fao^ and talk Choctaw, aba w eald 
think they were the last city fashions.'' 

" Did aiie thla)^ yea learned ta swins oa a oie 
in New York?" 

'*I dare say she didl Aunt PalSeiiee, thb is 
Miss Smith," she added, as the old lady 
the porch. 

"How do yoo do, dear?" said Aunt 
in a whisper,, ^hich I alterward found was ber 
usual way of speaking. " Glad to see yoo. Gcr- 
aJdine, my dear, wouldn't Miss Smith like to |» 
to her room before dinner?" 

" Bless us, Etta, of course yon would, I bdicrt 
you would have baked in that trateling-dress be- 
fore you'd have suggested any movement. Cease. 
John carried your trunk in wnen yon first caaa" 

First thanking Mies, or, as she desired te be 
^led, Mrs. Grc^, for her welcome, I fdUevcd 
Geraldine. As soon as the door waa doaed, fh» 
broke out : 

" Etta, can't yo« scream, or break aomethioff ! 
I have been hero twe weeks, and I am. famr 
stifling. l<iot a herse on the fium can be aoaxcd 
to a faster gait than a walk, Annt Patience nerw 
raises her reioeaboTe a whisper, thero is na piaott. 
BO ohildron, nothing to make a noise bat one bit 
dog. I send him mto the water for stidEs, m 
mm him chase me all around the bonae, ■hakiB; 
the water oil; while Aunt Pistience mche, *Oh,BT 
dear Geraldine* see the earoetr but," added 0* 
yoanggirl, pathetioaUr. "ioaa't throw elicksia 

thenar all d«rl" 

"Gan'tyovread^r 

*'Xo beehs here hot the almanao and 
ligious works." 

A little tinkle iatenupted us. 

" Even the bells won't ring loud in this 
said Geraldine. " Gome, Etia." 

1 am not a noisy penwn oayself : but I. had sot 
been twenty-four boors at Mrs. Ghny'a belert I 
wondered Ge#aldine had net broloui a hloed- 
veseel lon^ befere. 

The pnm, orderly bonseheld, ttie Iniah over 
everything, was fhmy ezesperatins. Bvea tke 
dog crept about when indooia, obepng the whis- 
pered ''^DowD, sir!" of bis mistien, as qnieklr m 
Geraldine' a clear, ringing, " Come, Pome I £iil 
sir!" i 

But Geraldine and I did not haant the hooMk 
We strolled through the woode ; we spent hoert 
in a wee row-beat on the river, eatching ahids^ 
silvery fish ; we searehed for berries aad wi^ 
fiowers,and a weehflew past on renid wiagi. W« 
were returoing from a long ramble,, enr besketa 
full of ferns, mosses and lowera, when, as w 
came in sight of the bouse, Geraldine fSft i 
oomieal litt^ groan, pinchin{t my arm at the ssnw \ 
time. 

" Etta, onr fun is over. There is spoil-epeftoi 
the poron, in the rtiape of Cousin Max, aad— sai 
— oome back,' Etta ! They have not seen us!" 

She pulled me back as abe spoke, nmoing tiS 
we gained the shelter of the Summer-boase^ os 
the bank of the river.y 
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"Ob, it ii onwil it iBcroall" ihe isid, biding 
bar BiMtwd hca to her hands, after throvisK ^~~ 
baikst Tiolentlj from h«r. " They must bi 
aseu. Thar misbl biTS gnggssd." 

'•WbalUitr laiked, for I aaw tbattbe cb 
wn tarriblf uitated. 

"Cborloy Willi*," abe whiamrod. 



CliarkjWmi»f" ^ 



"Some cont 
■Ida. A TOUDB miD, twenty-liro oc three. Han 
•ome-laleDted." 

I can never deacrlbe bow Geraldine jerkea o 
sH this, in panting, hurried wordi, 

" He used to ci.me to tee us lout Winter.' I 

tingt. He— be Oh.Kttat cnn't you guesj 

Be peTertold me ho eared lor me, bnt he does 
he does, and I — ~" 

"Geraldinel li Ihat the reason jon won't man 



UaxI" 



iVS 



Father 



"I tried to 
think, to make 

" Well f 

" Didn't yoa see him on tbs porch with Mai I" 

" 1 aaw two genttemeD." 

"Uai and Charley 1 A niee cODiblnaliOD I 
Came, I'm reckless I" and she Bet her taath hard, 

1 followed at a lilUe dieUace! 

The geotlemen rose from their teata on the 
poreb as we approached, and came 10 meet us. 

It was impossible lo mistake their identity — 
Due, tall, Krare, and reaeried } the other, browu- 
ayed, cariy-headed, and bright ai Oeraldine her- 
•elf, in her gayest moodc 

I waa duly lotrodnced, and We all retorDed to 
the porch. It waa the Aral of many days of con- 
■tanl companionship. Days of brigbtoesa, in 
■pile of Oeraldina'a spasma of misery when we 
were alone — in spile of the rogna unrest now 
wakening in my own be art. 

1 had encounleted Maiamilian Claiton with a 
■trong prejudice against him, wakened by Qersl- 
iUna'a description, and the contempt one inrotnn- 
larily feels against the man aeaking an nnwilling 
bride. I was pr^Hired todialike and deapischim, 
bvt was quietly baffled in the pnrauil of botb 
aantimenls. He woeld not b* deipiaed, and 1 
could nut dislike him. 

A scholar, a finithed Eentleman. ft nobla-hearted 
iDan,lie nrored hinisell in eiery word and action. 
While Ueraldine and Charley were scampering 
IbroDgh the nooda, rowing on the river, challeng- 
ing i^nlo to races, snd enjoying life like two 
■ohooUhildren, Mr. Clailoo wonB walk by my 
jide, talking to me aa DDoe bad arer done iu my 
lonely, toilsome life. He won from me, by gentle 
■ympathy, aome account of my life, mj orphan- 
hood, my poverty, my etPorts lo gaio an edoea- 
tioo. Hud my fulunt piospecla of life aa a teacher 
In Sanborn ■Seminary. 

He never treated me as an inferior In any way. 
The same gentle courtesy he woald have extended 
to any lady ef wealth, position and beanty, he ac 
gorded to me, with my plain face, quiet dress, 
»nd aoknowiedged poierly. 

How it all cams lo paas.Ioannot tell) but it. 
Boon became a mailer of ooorae for na lo pair off, 
u I hav^ desorilMd. 

I thooght Ur. Clailon felt so secure in bis pio- 

erielorsbipof bisbriilisntly beautifot cousin, that 
e did not heed his friend's evident sdmiratlaQ for 
bar; and aa for me, I was nrobahly too insignifi- 
eant to enter iaio his OBlcnrattDna at all, eioept aa 
a comptnioD in coDvanatioa when nothing better 

And 'l loved him I I tried to hide the bitter 
troth even from my own bean. I called myself 
y fool, to suppose his alteniions marked or siEui- 
acant; ' --^'-•' "■ ■-*—'- -■-'---- 



, to suppose 
1 I called c 



of bomillation and pDlnj'but I loved him. AU 
my srm))SihyhBd heretofore been with Oeraldine, 
but now I pitied Max, as she bad bidden me^ 
What was bis fnlare In sncb companinnsbip t 
Would bis noble asplralioni waken her ambition ; 
would bis firm, true, principlea mold and glide 

her; or would she, breaking all rcslnials, lead 
her own wild, wsvward life, and leave her noble 
husband^he lonely sulTerer from the uncongenial 
union. If she learned to lore and valne hira, as 
he desorred, all might be well ; and I prayed sho 
might do so, though the prayer camempmBhaal-t 
full of ita own bitter' agon j. 

' A month had passed awav, when, one mominr, 
we, the quinet from Mn. tlrev's, started In the 
wide hay-wagon • ■• - 



nl. Charh 



larley— we all called bin 
of (hose individuals Uw 



Char- 
lev, he being one of ibose individuals Uwaa sim- 
ply impeaiible to " Mr." —Gbariey and Oaratdlaa 
appeared in full auila of while, he with a bonqaet 
in bis bntton-bole. snd a bewildering atraw bat, 
and aba fluttering with blue ribbons, wherever 
a reasonable eicnee for a bow or alreaiDeni 
oonld be found. Ur. Claiton wore a aober enit of 
tweed, and I donned my only mnslin, a soft iirar 

tceonomv forbade white), which allowed a pink 
not of ribbon at the throat. 
I looked well, t 
only a pale, plain 
liant girlhood. 

As we rode, we aang — gay bravuras from Oeral- 
dine, dashing tenor songs trom Charley, who had 
a voice of great power and awaetness, and from 
Ur. Claiton one baritone aong, Ibat be had 
leaitied from the hop-gatberers In Germany. Tbo 
rich gntlnral accents sailed his voiee, and the air 



we played b 
glees and ol 



other, swung from the branches of two tall trees. 
Several hadteated ita merits, wheH Charley in- 
vited Oeraldine snd I to allow hia atrong arms la 
send us%ing through the air. 

We ware soon comjbrtably seated, and going 
up.omonfcst the branches. 

Geraldina was delighted. 

"Higlwr, Charley, higherl" she cried. "la it 
not dehahtfuL Etlal I never law a swing bafora 
with a flDoc for one's feet. Here we go up, np, 
npl H^her, Charley!" 

Suddenly, when we were at a giddy fearful 
height, the merry voice changed to a shriek of 
terror. "The rope — the rope is breaking I" 

Ob, the horror of the fall r It seemed Eonrs b» 



my niee roused me. and 1 heard Charley's i 

"Stand back! ITobody shall touch hei hot 
mjaelf;" then his young, fresh voice, full of 
agony, saying Iba name he loved, "Oeraldine I" 

Somebody tried to lift me veij gently. A sharp 
pain ran fromtaiyBrm down my B^e, and I fainted 
again. 

I did not resliie then, but I knew later, that foi 
nine long davs 1 lay between life and death. Mr 
arm was broken, and two broken ribs w«ie drives 
I," , dangerous prijiiraity to the lunga. I raved ia 
dclirjum, or jiuUed to atupefyjog opiales, bat I 
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mj «[«■, tnd law QendtUae beading uiimiiily 

"E(U!" the said, BofUj u Auot Ptlieuce, 

I UHwered bcr. 

" The awiof, Oenldinc. Were yju not burtf" 

alod teira iiarted from her eyes. 
' "1 hod to fell on you like a. greet atupld," Bbe 
aeenered, " cruehbiE juu neertj lo deeib to get e 
■oft Dl»ce for BifBeiN Derliair, jou en betl^F" 

"Yea. Here wejnit come home?" 

"You most not talk- Keep qnieL Iwill coma 



a Ibo n 



with e 



lilw a set. end 1 hnrd her Toice Jo the next uiart- 
meote moment later. , 

"She will live, Hex. The doctor uid, if abe 
ewoke eOuecionH, she would live." 

"ThenkQodr 

"Utx, jou lore herl" Oenldine »«id, pres- 



rted GbarleT'i eeeret Iirt Winkrr I c^nld h( 



bow i^enhia I heVe meda mjaalf for n 

We were goiog to elope, Cberiej aod 1." , 

" No need oi (bat. YoDr ruber knovt alt tha 
I tcDOW, and Cheriey came here with hU f^ u- . 
proral, to lee where j-our heart wonM fisd &■ [ 
reitlD)C' place." 

" Yon are the detreit cotuin in theworid. And 
lo think Etta will be mj conain, too, and nera 
good, Max. Yei 



wula 


ber Ume aa 


I did, but 


atodied Diicht aad 




iklowofp 


,ies, and h 








become teacher ofUie bMt 


Engliiih brandbe*. 


I was ao glad Bhe wu dS la 
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eobappy!' 





OBBlLDIV^t COtmit.— "bBI WHtT 4Itim.T FSOH THI H 



DEATH OF THE WILD BOAB 



"Hot w>fkit,0<iraUiM. I bavs told 70a I love 
Ettt. bat it does not ralla« (hat Etta lovca me." 

" Hai,.Bobodr coold hatp lOTinff ;od." 

"Eicept jouriell'," he said, nieml;. 

"Bat I Bin >o different," aba aroed. "Now, 
don't knook otbf mj air-caitlea. EUa oiait Ioto 

"Odd graot H," aaid Hit, aolernnlj. "Ha baa 
apated her lll'e. That happioeaa must oonteot me 
far the prewnt. Ydd must be tired, Oeraldine, 
for jou have uoned her lailbfullj." 

It WM a wonderlal dream at qeiet bappineia 
that lalloired. It waa tnanj daja befere I could 
•il np, orwas allotred to apeak; but I could lie 
■till and watch tienldine maviag about boMj, 
landing ma so Rnll; and tendtrlj, that it mored 
me to tears to think how lier lore for me could so 
■ubdue her. Annt Patience, with her (rfaiBperina 
J'oice and liny, belpfnl hinda, boTcred about ma 
at nlsht. seeminn never to aleep, and a dally oSe 
inn of frash Bowen assured me (' ---'-- '— '- 
heart ootafde. 

How we met, end I heard Ibe 
djiag lore from Hai himieir, I cannot dwell upon 
here. Tbe memory ia too tacred and too recent 
for deacription. 

[■ma nafjpy wife dow. Hai took me to Eu- 
rope to regain perfect heallh, and Ur, and Hrt. 



if aaother loTlng 



JoDgle Adventon*— Deatii of tbe 

WiU Bow. 

Oh reaehinft the high bank which bounded the 
cypress cDvert, weobaerred a tnonater boar cros*' 
Ing the broad shaliow stream, and making far t 

Iaich of cypress of someeitenc on tbe other side, 
n a posiiioD commaadiDg a tnll view of tbii 
ooTcr^ we had placed a native in the tree aa 1 
marker. As we could see him plainly, end hi 
made no indication of the boar having gone oi^ 
we conciuded he had Iain up in the covert. 

The beaten bain;; sent round, we took up ow 
poEilions, and stood aniiougly an-aitinit the ap 
pearanCB of the montler. Tom-loma and drumi 
were loudly beaten, borna were blown, and guni 
Sred, but still no alftna of the game ; and ii wai 
only when Ibe last man left the corertthal Ibegai 
to aaapect the troe atate of aBaira. Leaving tb 
beaters, our shikarees proceeded to examine tlk 
ground round the cypress, and on comiDe t 
within a few yards of the tree on which our fook 
out man bud been poBled, tbey came on the traol 



uoosEnintRV pics. 



of the bonr, letting up the bknk. The rillunhid 
wther ilapt an bi« poal. or had been ■musing blni- 
■elf br WBlchiDjc our nin> in Ihs marniDit, aad 
htd uUowed llie boar to pnsi iip tbo buk iinob- 
ser*ed. The footprints wen not lo ba mijlaken, 
for the boar was a( the Ihtkcii alas. 

LuTiDf; the river, ha had made a detour of 
iibout two Eollca iu ttao open eountij, which, 
Ihoagb coltiTBlod, woB at Ihii aeason qait« bare 
of cropi. Out men vore •qual to the occtiion, 
and taking up the track, they moyod quiekW 
alODfd scoring the groond at every few jarda with 
a short iticfc across tbe prints of itae boar's hoofs. 
We now found ihst he was erossing a wide bend 
in the iiTer. and that the tnoks wonid agsia fail 
mlo the bed of the stteem. 

and we fol- 
g crowd of 



black mud 



iglhat 



lojwas only a(ew Tarda from him, and drivuig 
in bis Bf^rs, be rushed down the bank, re^rdiess 
«r farntf\it of iho mndd; bottom. Bis horse 
■earned to tarn beds oier bead, and as I checked 

ing himself out of the black mud, snd shaking bis 
■teed to bis legs (gain. He bod lost bis buniing- 
cap, and bis spear *ss burled in the grimj 

I reached tbe bsok in safety, and gUberlng ^ 
mj gatlowaj, I went on aflar the boar. From his 
great siie and weight. I was snre be would make 
a good Bght, snd I 9«w I bad work cut ou' '" 
me, BO 1 determined not to irritate bim w. 
minor poke, but. if possible, to disable or check 

from the mud and come to mj assistance. As Ifie 
boar went along al an easr canter, I saw I should 
have DO dlffioaliT io OTerhsuling him. We were 
going Op the side of a field, having a bigh mud- 
bsnk on our rijrht, and watching mj opportunity, 
I lowered mj spear and pressed my horse with 
Ibe spar. In an iaslaut 1 was aloDjfsids of the 

shonldcr, when, with a savage grant, he made i 
sidelong charge at my horse. The spear took bin 
in (he aeak, and cheeked him. butVith a suddei 
wrench be broke the bamboe shart. leariug th 
head imbedded in bis muscles. Turning my bors. 
sharp In the left, 1 got dear away, but having 
only the headless spear-abaft in my hand, my 
oflensive powers were at an end, and I saw that 
my only hope of getting the boar lay in beinir able 
to keep him iu view till my friend should re- 
in this way we held on over many fields. At 
kiuies I parsaed, and tried to turn tbe boar, at 
others he puraued me, and then 1 was farced to 
" advance haokward." Still no signs of my friend, 
and I began to fear that either be or bis horse bad 
been seriously damaged. Tbe boar bad nearly 
reached the spot from whence we had first started 
him in the morning, and as he went down lbs 
steep bank into the cypress cover, I pulled up in 

At that moment I ssw Bolkley coming along at 
a hand-gallop, and, with a frantic yell, 1 agam set 
otTaner the boar. Aided by Vulkfey, 1 succeeded 



hurled hbnself, and lav stall, wparcntlr d< 

beat. Springing from hia horse. Dnlkloylowci- - 
'-'- sposr. and ran at him, hot the boar res« »?" 
irgod. Ho was stopped bv a thmst ia 
:k, hut his groat weiglii broke tbe bamboo, < 
iviffh Bnlkloy maniuul to get away n— -**■ 
we had no spears, and wore now powarli 
» of Bttiick. 

illing to leave thaVonnded beast, and boi^ 
' same of our men with spare speanwoialA 
ne up, we followed him slowly dowi» tl» 
id seemg some cnlllvators irrigating tix^f 
lar the banks, Bnlkley rode off to them in 
the hope of obtaining some oBenaive weapon. 

Presently he came allerme armed with a abort 

crooked sword, but by this time tb* boar waa 

going down a p«r( of the river where he had »ii 

abrupt banl[ aix feet in height on bis immedia<« 

leR. Bulkley vainly tried to foreo him oot, as 

he found it impossible to reach hia with the sbor< 

rord. At length h^ made a cutj but the boar, 

larging at the sami moment, ripped bis horse Id 

e toreleg, aodJindioK thai be conld not again 

get him to go near the pig, h« banded ma Ht» 

1. andrtook'ap the running;- 

I here came to a iributarv stream, joining IbCT 

at right angles. . Into this we planged, and 

ai the boar swam almost on a level iiith my 
saddle, I rose in the stirrups, and made a cut aL 
him with all the force I could mualer. Had tbo 
weapon served me tmlv, I shollU have laid iha 
■---- '- two halves, but the blade of Ibe sword, 
lilt with lac, fell 






Tely fastened ii 



t, and theoig turned o 



I h 



vss 






._ tend off wfihmy band, receiving *■ 1 
slight cut over the tbnmb from his tusk. 

Wheeling my horse ronnd, I got away ftom him, 
when hacrosaed tbe stream, and. loreing up the 
other bank, left the mua river. By Ibia lime he 
was nearly •ihausled, and onr shtcaree appearvil 
on the scene, having followed the ran oo foet. 
Another sword was prooBred from some ooUiva- 
tora. Tbe shikaree carried hla owH, t ' 
the men had an iron-bound olnb. O. 
panting steeds, Sre made 






.... _ , itood at b»y in the w 

made a last charge, but tbe swords cut 
time, and the bage beast suconmbed. 

I have been iu at tbe death of many bos 
I never saw a run so fall of excitement : 
which 1 have now endeavored to describe. 



fairiytl 



H« 



OeoBeberry Tiem. 



lO had just left me— east olT. stunned, bripkae. 
od witbout a word of eiplanalion for bis luaad* 

Bow indslibly every word and oircnmatanoe of 
thst dark dsv are engraven npon mv mamoryl 
Ponet one scene— one syllsblet Kever— in Ibii 
woiTd, nor tbe next I This was our ooaolry home, 
end Harry, who spent bis vacation in doae proi- 
imity, so as to be as mnch witli me as poaaible 
this Summer preceding our marriage, waaacens- 
tomed to come in unannounced, al all hours, day 
and evening. So I wasn't the least sorprised, 
while dusting the parlor on this beautilal mon- 

datas, but thU one ia written In letUrc of Br* all 
over), that mylover should walk in ia>u«nia>M(> 
"Ah, Harry!" SKd 1; "gooU-monBOgl Yon 
have made aa early start, snd caugbt ■»(?' And 
1 looked ruefully down al my f bits ^ireo, snd 
iloavna pinned up. and tlisn addrd gleefolly: 
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• • But you don't mind—do you, dear ! TbU is the 
w»7 you wiU be obliged to tee me by4knd-by; to 
70U miffht AS well get u$ed to ik/^ 

'*MoUj/' be replied, in a tone so altered, to 
oold, 80 dreadfully formal, that for the moment I 
'vrms completely bewildered, ** come, and sit down. 
I have only ten minutes to settle the afllkirs of a 
lifetima. Jfiot hare,'' as I took my usual seat at 
his feet. 

'*3ut why not here?'' I asked, risins:, and rc- 

f yarding him intently. ''What has hanpened, 
ianyf for heaven's sake, tell me quickly, Or— 

" Or you will lose your senses, or your life, or 
threaton some other equally fooush thing, in all 
probability," interrupted my lover. 

His face was sad, and he looked ill and hagsnrd ; 
but there was that in his voioe I had never heard 
there before — a hint oC unbeKef— a strange, sar- 
OMtic undertone, which 1 oould not in any way 
aecountfor.. Before I had time to speak again, 
ha. added; 

" Come to think of it, there is too reason why 
either of us should sit. This is a mere formality. 
Jliss H$rris, I have oome this morning to request 
m release from my marriaffe engagement. It is a 
favor which you will, no oonbt, be quite as willing 
to grant as Ishall be to reeeive it." 

«< Certainly," 1 repUed. " Nothing will give me 

K rater pleasure than to oblige you, l&r. Clav- 
rne. X on would like your letters, of course r ' 

** Of course,*' was the nrm and decided reply. 

How I ever reached my room, none but the an- 
gels can t^l. It was but the work of a moment 
to draw the precious package from its place, of 
concealment— the private drawer of my private 
writing-desk — and retam to the parlor. 

" Here they are," I said, placing them in his 
hands -without a tremor. 

** And here are yours, Miss Harris — every one 
of them," he made answer, handing me their 
mates, neatly ti^ up wifJi a pieee of whito rib- 
bon. 

'* Quite appropriate." I laugh4d«*yea» i^ally 
laughed, as t filtered the lutenitring. '^HaT- 
moumioji^." 

** Ah, mde^ I" said he, erery particle of color 
fading trom his face and lips. '* Witb mey white 
has always been the emblem of purity. I see now 
that a. piece of twine would hate answ^ered my 

Eurpose better. AUpw me to bid you good-day, 
lias Hams." 

" Oood-moming, lir. Claybome!" And I ac- 
tually seized mv feather-duster, and went care- 
fully to work, oefore he^ bad time to leave "the 
room. 

Whatever may be said of my previous efforts in 
the cleanly direction, one thing 1 affirm, that not 
a speok of dust escaped my Argus-eyea en that 
occasion. 

I can understand now how a prisoner doomed 
to the gallows may partake of a hearty bMdkfast 
on the momiog of nis execution. I dusted, ar- 
, ranged, and rearranged, and when Aunt Alice 
stuck her head in the parlof^door, and aske^ me 
if I had forgotten I was going to help her about 
"them gooseberry pies," I remember distinctly 
that I ansirered m the clearest and jolliest o'f 
.tones: 

" AH right, auntie ! Til be with you in half a 
minute." , 

But " gooseberry pies," ** gooseberry pies !"— 
bow funnjr those two words sonnded I I looked 
at myself in the full-length mirror, and wondered 
whetner I was awake or asleep— I, Molly Harris, 
whose life had just been bereft of everything it 
held dear— cast olf, dishonoBed. I, with this 
great grief— so neWj so hard, so horrible, was 
really going to the kitchen to make '* gooseberry 
pies. * 



1 remombcf. too, that I asked myself whether 
I, MoUy Hams, supposed this wa^ the way that 
discarded lovers gonerallv behaved? tt wasn't 
at all aftpr the manner I had read of in novels : 
and then and there I mentallv concluded that 
there waft not the slightest dependence to be 
placed upon the descriptions of the average 
novelist. 

I tied on a huge calico api'on, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that I had worn this veritable- 
apron a dozen tiVnes before, this was the first time- 
. I had ever noticed that its principal shade Was 
Hlao, with little black dots put on in stripes. And 
then the queer little caps to the gooseberries! 
How strange that I had never before noticed their 
peculiar shape. I was frightened at myself for 
neing so keenly observantw Auntie came in, and 
said: 

' *' You're going to stew them gooseberries, of 
course > Here's the saucepan! They ain't a bit 
more than quarter ripe yet. I guess I'll help 
you pick these over. The fact is. we ain't got 
any timq to lope. I wouldn't a-had these goose- 
berry pies made, if it hadn't been thai Harrv is so 
wonderful fond of 'em. Sour things! Tn^ do 
take up sugar, though, like all creation 1 I 
wouldn t give a eent for all the green gooaebeny 
pies th^ ever was made— or any otber kind, for 
that matter." 

'' t don't think Harry will be to the pionio to- 
morrow, auntie," I said. ;*' So, if you don't want 
to go on with the pies, there is no need." 

"X<aw, you don't say so!" replied autttie» 
** Oot to gp back to the city on business, 1 sup- 
pose," continued the dear woman, who always 
took everything for granted. "It's best to go 
on, I guess. The minister, you know, is just 
about as fond of our pies as Harry is. Too bad to- 
disi^ppoint the minister!" 

"00| yes!" I answered; "altogether too bad 
to disappoint the minister^ He diall have his 
piece or gooseberry pie, if the heatens fall." 

There must have oeen ^ shade of cynicism or 
discontent expressed in my voice; for auntie re- 
marked, as ahe scooped the sugar on to the goose- 
berries: 

** Bu^ la'w sake, what's the matter between you 
and Mr. Hi^rkness? You and he ain't had ^ tail- 
ing Out, have you f Seems to me he's the cleverest 
roan I ever heerd tell on. Don't look to me as if 
he had spunk enough to kill a muskeeter. What 
is it, Molly? Tou look sorter troubled on some* 
thing I I hope nothing ain' t happened to Harry t" 

"Oh, no!^ said 1, vehemently. "I saw him 
only a few minutes ag& and he seemed very- well,, 
indeed !" 

A few moments ago ! Wliy, it actually seemed 
weeks since my last meeting with Harry. 
' Auntie kept on with her pleasant, harmless 
chat, and I listened to every word, answering 
mecbanicallv, but at the same t!me carefully ; ^d 
I think, as 1 look back upon the scene, wiih evi- 
dent interest. 

1 helped with the pies, and compounded a new 
kind ot cake, and waitea to see if it rose well in 
the oven ; ana when auntie informed me that there 
"wasn't no sort 0' need" of my "staying in the 
kitchen another minute," I went to my room, 
seated myself by the window, cslico dress, apron 
and all, and never stirred until I was aroused by 
the ringing of the tea-bell. 

"Law Bakes," said auntie, looking into my 
room just after the above sound had warned mo 
that I still remained an inhabitant of the flesh, 
"idn't you ready yet? What upon alrth hare 
you been doing all this afternoon ? Tired your- 
self all out, I suppose, with them pies and things ! 
But, for pity's sake, set on something decent, 
quick,.ilor y our uncle has lugged in the minister 
to tea ; and there's somebody else 'long with him ; 
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ms nwr as I can gaoss, it i« Harry's eousia Wil- 
liam, ril make some sort of an excuse for jon, 
and TOO hurry right down, as fast as ever you 
can. 

Auntie mnst have made a mistake, I thought. 
What could Will Clayborne be doing at our 
house ? I had never mvitcd him, and, as near as 
I could recollect, uncle had nerermet him: aud 
if there was one man on the earth whom I actually 
detested — loathed the yery sigrht of— that man was 
the one ahove mentioned. 1 nad never spoken to 
Harry of m^ aversion, fearing to hurt his feelings, 
as be and his cousin were connected in business, 
and there really seemed the utmost good-fellow- 
ship existing between the cousins. 

Auntie was right. As I entered the dining- 
roonif Mr. Clayborne arose, and, politely extend- 
ing his hand, said : 

'" This is an upexpeoted pleasure, Miss. Harris." 

Mr. Clayborne seemed anxious to apologise fbr 
his presence beneath our rooi^ and I allowed him 
tosfo on. 

" I wish I could firt you the least Ide^ Miss 
Harris, of the eomical wild-ffoose ehaso I have 
had after my cousin Harry. The old genUeman 
has decided that one of us shall start for Paris im- 
mediately ; and as Hal speaks better French than 
I do, and already knows the city pretty well, of 
course the old gentleman is naturally anxious he 
should make the trip." 

''Very naturally,^' 1 remarked, finding that I 
was expected to say something. 

"WeB, 1 arrived this momfnff, went to the 
hotel, was told he was here, started for this house, 
and met a man who toid me he had just seen him 
on the road to the bridge; but it's no use to go 
on. This has been the way of it the whole dar, 
and I baTea't tbund him yet. I accidentally 
stumbled across Mr. Harris nere, to whom 1 im- 
parted mr anxiety, and he told me that 'you'd 
probably know more about him than anybody;' 
and to you, Miss Harris, I hare come." 

I never felt more *t my ease than when I re- 
plied : 

*'Tou really have had a hard day's work, Mr. 
Clayborne. I wish it were in my power to S[ive 
you any information about your cousin. He ciuled 
on me this mofning, but gave me no idea of his 
future movements.*^ 

** Well, but he will probably be here this even- 
ing t" persisted the gentleman, keeping his eyes 
fixed on my tace in a most incomprehensible 
manner. 

" 1 really do not expect him this evening." 

'^ What was it you said about Harrjr's not going 
to the picnic to-morrow?" inquired auntie, as she 
Tefllled Mr. Claybome's cup. 

" Only that I thought he wouldn't be there— 
ihat is all," was my quiet answer. 

** Law sake," said auntie, " how riddley every- 
body is today !" 

6v "riddley" auntie meant enigmatical. I 
made no response, but smilingly ate my bread and 
butter; and truth compels me to state that I am 
not sure but mv appetite was quite as good as 
before the terrible occurrence of the morning. 
Mr. Clayborne lingered a while after tea, look^ 
over my music, played a few little operatic airs, 
talked a good deal about Harry and his prospects, 
and finally said : 

** I am astonished to hear that Hal isn't going 
to the picnic to-morrow." 

"I scarcely think, Mr. Clayborne," I answered, 
^* that I was auite authorised in making that state- 
ment. I tola auntie 1 didn't iMnh:h9 would be 
there. Tour cousin said nothing to me about 
going or not going." 

** uideed !"^paid he, with a strange flash. ** In 
case he doesn't go. Miss Hsrris, will you allow 



me to drive you to the picnie^groundtt I e 
down with the horses yon admire so much.** 

"You are very kind, Mr. CUiybome," I 
plied— beginning to reahze that this young jgentl*- 
man was really behaving in a most smenlttr 
manner—" but! shall go out on horseback.'*^ 

« But *' he continued. 

" Fou will excuse me," I interrupted, as auntie 
entered the parlor. " I am compelled to overaaa 
some packing for to-morrow's festivities. Good^ 
evening, Mr. Clayborne." 

He remained but a few moments after this ; and 
that evening I spent alone in my room, listenfn^ 
eagerly for every footstep ; hoping — but that is too 
foolish to speak of— 1 might nave known better. 
The next day was beautunl beyond description. 
If I only could have had some reasonable exeoae 
for remaining at home 1 How should I ever be 
able to take part in the entertainment of the 
aiont I asked myself. I thought of the <*{ 
berrypies," and concluded I could do it. 

"Well, I declare, MoUy," said aontie, as I 
gathered up the reins, preparatory to a briak can- 
ter to the scene of frohc, " I never saw von look 
so pretty in all the daya of my life. Whatever 
have you been doin^ with yourself? If s love, I 
suppose," she eontinued, with a sigh. "Thars 
just about the way it used to serve me." 

That I must be an original specimen of the 
genus /emina, I firmly made up my mind, as I 
rode along, pondering upon auniie^s last words. 
I ought to be, I realizea. at home, sick in bed, 
under the doctor's care, cfelirioas, etc. ; and here 
I was, this glorious June mornings well, looking 
well, and on my way to a picnic. I intended to 
be among the first on thegrounds, but, some way, 
I got to thinking, and Katie must have walked 
every bit of the road, for, when I arrived, 1 found 
that the company haa all assembled. Mr. William 
Clayborne came eagerly forward, saying: : 

" Allow me to asust you. Miss Harris?' 

Without appearing to notice his proffered hand, 
I slipped from my horse, and he continued : 

" Vt e have been waiting for von to make up tiba 
Landers. Tou will dance with me, please f' 

The gentleman's manner was eminently respect- 
ful, but there was a strange hint of proprietordiip 
in his tone, which I resented immediately, and 
said: 

" I will not dance the Landers with yon, Mr. 
Clayborne. I happen to be at the head of the 
committee on arrangements, and shall have qnite 
enough to do at present witnout dancing." 

" But, Miss Harris— " he persisted. 

"But, lir. Clayborne," 1 interrupted, "you will 
be compelled to excuse me;" and with lUs I 
walked away. 

" You are Ute, MUs Harris," said the minister, 
as he shook hands with me. " I ai^ed Harry, a 
little while ago, where you could possibly be, and 
he aeemed as much in the dark as anv of as." 

" Indeed 1" 1 laughed. " Thaf s strange." 

So Harry was on the grounds t Just then I 
heard his voice, and, looking op, nw him leading 
oft' in the quadrille with Miss Tracey, a lady from 
New York. 

" There is MoUy now !" exdaimed the (kt Mrs. 
Watrous, who stood opposite Harry in the dance. 
" She must take my place, for I shall realty make 
myself sick if I keep on." 

" Come on, Mollv," was echoed from aH sides. 

"But I have inst reiused Mr. Wniiam Clay- 
borne," 1 replied. "It would certainly be teiy 
rude to accept now; and then, really, I muit lee 
about your dinners." 

"Ohl we'll excuse you! No matter abont 
dinner," they all cried, in chorus— and I joined 
the onadrille. 

"Forward and back — turn opposites !"--my 
hand once more in Harry's; but how cold asa 
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matter-oMuit thla msating of buda. It wm all 
1 oonid do (o kMp Ttom bntakiDg down thea aod 
tbere : but I oonqnored mjeall Bniitly, and I am 
qaita sure that no ODe noticed anTtbiDg pccollar 
in my briiaTior. Hanj wm evidantlj noder a 
cload, and took no palDi to oonowl fall 1a«s of 
■pirita. Ha had a bad headach*— ao »omeboJj 
aaid — bat I, busy about prepataHona for dinner, 
was anppoMd to have rerj little time to deiole to 
»nrboiIyViiod tbns mommtB wDW on. Once 
tUrrj came near enough to aaj, aottlj : 

" lou Boem Terr happy lo-daj, Mlas Burls !" 
"And wbr Dotr' was my Inditferant raiponM. 
Oh 1 how I longed to ask him what was the mat. 
tei— what dreadfnl thinf; had walked in to disturb 
oar lore. But self-reapeot eaid, " Don't do it I If 
he hain't maiiliDeai enough to explain without 
beine unted, yon certainly an much better olf 
without Elm ;'' lo t kept aiient. 
Erecytbing was ready for dinner. It lacked 

Git a balf-bauT of the time sppoinled. Harry la; 
the ibade of a bags oak — Ules Tracej's ebawl 
under his head for a pillow, and HIsi Tracey 
beside him, wearing a garland for bis etraw hat. 

Was T Jealous r I don't Ihiuk to; and yet I 
could hare ehokad that giri witb a hearty good- 
wilL 

I conalnded to go awa; tnyself for a while, aad 
see what solitads would do toward reatoriug suf- 
tloient eqnanimily for the days' oonBumplioD. It 
was a didlcDit task eTadioiE Ibis merry group; but 
I managed at lasl, aud, after a little proapeclina, 
diseoTered a tree nhieb I found 1 could elimb 
without the least trouble. 

Two minutes more and 1 wu bidden rnuu mor- 
tal sight, as flomfortably aeatsd as if at home in 
my own priTBla rooker ■ • 
CTenlmmy young li e ft 
vainly endeaionng 
tricate pr4ceedini(s. , 

Soaobiog. t listencd^Han-T aad bia oouiiD 
m-iraa, *■ ■ 

tbemaelres ii 

I aat DOmfortably enaeonoed, 

" You sot like a [ool. Hany," said Will. 

" 1 know it," replied Barry, with a wretohed 
yawD. " Tell a fellow some news, woti'tyonF Ills 
a deuced bard thing to wake up of a Bna morning 
and find that the girl yun here b^eiid in from 
thebottomof Tourbeartisfilsel Eb, Wilir' 

" Why, yoi,*' said liis oompaniiHi, '■ tfaat ia a 
little rough; but, then, oomfort yoursaltwith lbs 
reBeetion that tbore are ai good Bib in the aea as 

I won't tolt^arry's full anawsr lo this last re- 
mark; but tfiere waa aetnally an abbreviated 
condemn before "the fish," and another betoia 
"the sea." 

" fon say," oontinned Harry, "that you beard 
with your own ears. 1 wish io hearan yon had 
been stone deaf." . 

'■ Thank you," replied Will, oridenlly a good 
deal irritated. 

"Yon beard Holly Barari sar that ibe waa 
going to marry me beoausa sha knew ilut I was 
In axoellaot business, and oould giro bar just the 



, this last 

Tor about the fiftieth tioie, 
Sod some cine lo the iu- 



,dr' 



It lore ma, and 



"Thoaa were the tery words. Sut wbafs lbs 
neagoiog orer the groimd againf These ore tba 
facts." 

"Bat wby didyonmakemBaweir not toreraal 
to Holly my reasons for breaking onr engainnientt 
It has placed me in a oonfoundadly mean light, to 
>ay the least of it." 

" Why, what woald be the uaeF It would only 
bring me Into a scrape, end Ihere'd be the deaea 
to pay, Yoo can see, of eooraa, by her bebsTior, 
that abe really does not oare a fig for Ton." 

" To whom did Holly Huris make ibla slngnkr 



1, Mr. WlUiam Ulaybomer' Inqnlrad I, 
from my pereb. 

"Qreal bearsna!" said both men in a breath, 
rising and looking Dp. 

" It is I, if TDD please— Holly Harria herMlf. 
gsDtlsman'-BBd if you, Harry, will Just gire me 
your band a seoood, I will straighten this matter, 
and without the sligbtwt diflicullT." 

I was on trrrafirma in a twinkling. 

"Who was tba recipient ol this oonfidence, Mr. 
ClayboniBC I oontinned, looking the miscbief- 
maker slralgbl in tfae face. 

" Sue Uaker,' said Harry. 

"LbiSus Baker be ciUJBd," said I; "and this 
inatanl, loo:" and I could not forbear adding, 
-' That man lias, nod be knows it." 

Ur. WilUam CUybonie stalked away, and tbU 
was the laat seen of him on the grounds that day. 

"How oonld youT" I inquired ot Bany, as 

" Because 1 waa a fool, dear." 



i dinner, if jou will forgive 

'To dinner we went. 

" Law sakaa," aaid auntie, " I am glad anongh 
yon are bare, Harrr. Uolly made gooaebarry 
piss yesterday— speoialtT for fod.*' 

"iod the ninialer,"'^ 1 added, with a Uogh; 
for anntie was fibbing a little, and she knew It 

" These gooseberry pies were made by a dis- 
carded lover," I whispemd slyly in Harry s ear. 

" Better than usual!" he added, with hia mouth 
full. And they were. 






H ENinilACIX TOUTS. 



THE BELLS OF HULL. 



Than Frobtaber CDter«d tha Unit lAJch bem 
bis Dame, be toan perccUad ilong tha baaki of 
tbii itnit •omc strange baings whom, at Bnt 
(igbt, tba; tflok tor porpoise*, but wlio tnrnad 
out uy ba Esqnimaaz. In their knjaks, or boats ; 
eQd ifaev hul«D«d to make acquuMance with 

So doubt tbeae people were, in all icspeots, 
mnch the umeaa '' ' ' "'" ' 

"flketo Tartar*, 

faces, aad flalte 

■narked on tbe face with blewe streekes uunun 

the cheekea ud ronod Iha ejei," and wrariog 

"bootes made or seul Bkinnes in shape some- 

wbit resemblinz tha shallops of Spain." 

The amphibious creatures fttid tlsh forming 
their onlr means of support and clothinz, Ibej 
dress in furs, and corer all that can well be coi- 
ered of lliO bodj. No wonder, then, thai Fro- 
bisher's men look them for some new creature, 
liriag parlij on land and parti j- in wi 



r people,'^ be described Iheoi, 
s, baling Iddk black hsir, brojd 
e noses; ant] the wonjen beiofc 



The dross leems n 



jharaoter of ibej 
'.B In cifilluliun 



and the 



Hlstorlo ^-nT~- 
HistOBic laea, (bat is. lace which has belonged 
to any celebrated pprsonafte, and to which an 
eiacl date can be asaigaed, is of tha greatest In- 
terest to the stndenl, bnt nBfortunatalj of ram 

It traditian <a to bebeliered, is a part of a priast^i 
veatment, preserred nndar ghtai in the cathedra 
of Prague, said to be the work and the gilt ol 
Anne oT Bahemia, queen of Richard U. bf £ng. 
land. It is a piece of embroiderj', iolo which 
work is introduced, and rerj like. In workr 
ship, co'arleta of man; cantnrlaa later; bt 
PrsJfua it ban always remained oarefnHj treosurod 
Bs the work of " Good Queen Anna." as tbe Eng- 
lish were wont to style her. Some years sine- - 
portion orilie restmeutwas takcnofand waat 
when it fell into boles, and was set aside in the 
aacristy. From this washed piece, a specimen 
was procured by a Iruceler, and la now in the 
fioutb Kenginglon Moseum. 
Id tbe Uasje des l>ciiiellcs, at Le Pay, is nre- 

IS back to theVi^ois 

il. and bi> sons, and 
Paris, are the wire- 
lario de Medicia. of 
lice, which, if they 
en of the art of that 
'.- The blood-stained 
IV., worn when be 
inssin RaTaillac, has 
if Madame Tussand. 

Mx"sS^rw''^a« 
rs for the relic. It is 

ine wblch appears Id 

', Margaret, Qaeea of 

, .'Dint coupp^ to make 

atrimmmg for Ibe afairt of m/ lore the king, at 18 

ChristeniDg-auita are banded down In many old 
families to which a precise date may be ailtied, 
and we are told that a mantle trimmed with cut- 
woT^, said to have be>^n used ia 1501 to oorer 
" the infant Anne Boleyn" on tbeoccaaioD of her 
being christened, ha^ bean preserred for manr 
generations In a Wehh familV, lineet descendant^ 
of 3ir Thomas Boleyn, father ot the ill-fated 

A Teatmant, enriobed with cutwark, worn b; 



JlHtf, Qaeea of Boots, at her eiecnlioo, u ni«- ' 

fnlly kept aa an heirloom at Buoklaad, Berko. , 

seat of Sit Williaja Throckmortoa, when K ta [I 

ahovQ to all Tistton to the eaatla. Tbe iaea ' 

round the neok aiid sleeTes is deecribed to be m 

aort of poiDt 01 itaadle.made lace, beaidee wbJcb I 

tbare ia an inaertion down the front, and on tlw) l| 

abouUert • kind of drawn-woA wrooght in tha ' 

Tbe Uce:«dgad Tail worn by Queen Htry atber | 

EHCntion, wuch we see represented in ber por. 
trait, is described by a caDtemponrT ss " adnas- I' 

ing of lawn, edged with bone-lace.'' It waa low I 

kept as an bei^oom by tba eiiled Stuarta, antS 
Cardinal York bequeathed it to their faiUifnl ftd- 
herent, f^ir John Coi Ulppesler. On one occa- 
sion, when eibibitiog tbe vail at Baden. Sir John 
ihaUEhtlesalj threw it over the head of ihe Queen 
of Bavaria. Her majesty shuddered at the omen, 
and precipitately withdrew from tbe apartment, 
erldenlly much alarmed at the incident, and conld 
not be persuaded to rejoin the party. 

In the house at Stratford upon -Aion whvw 
Anne Hathaway, Shakespeare's wife, waa bom, ia 
to be seen, preserved in an oaken chest, according 
to tbe ancfont fashion of the country, a pillow- 
case and a large sheet, made of home-spun Unen. 
Down the middle of the sheet is an ornamesbfl 
openwork or outwork insertion, about an Inchand 
a bait deep, and the pillow-case is similarly deco- 
rated. They are marked " F. H.," and hare 
always been need on special occasions by tlw 
Hatlawa}- family. 

This insertioD, or " seamlns lace," as it was 
called, appears about tb^t period to bare been 
tj used for 

imgen on in many i 

robe aceonnts of King James _. , 

Prince Charles, aboand In tbe employment of 
" Beaming" laoe employed for aheeta, sbnrts, and 
other articles of linen. 

The ablits worn by King Charles I. on Ibe day 
of his exeootioB. for the weather was oold and be 
wore two, one oTer the other, are, we noderstand. 
richly seamed and trimmed with lace. On* is in 
tha possession of the Eari of Ashbombam, ttie 
other, of Herbert, Esq. Some years ilDoe 



Abbey. King WilHam wears a rich laoe cniai 
snd mfflas, and bit consort Qoeeu Uanr, haa a 
lace tsiAar and doubke raffled aleevas of ibe.fineat 
raised Venetian point. King Charlaa wean tba 
same description of laoe as Q'uaen Harr^ ti" 
Daehess of Bocklngham, daughter of James IL, 
has also ttue raised lace i but tbe figures hBTing 
1 — often redressed^-' - '-•'—'• ■- -— — 



The Bells of BnlL 

Old Pma Hibtkt waa a strange man. After 
living flfiy years a bachelor, he antonisbad Iba 
Utile world in which he lived by manTing a llttla 
old maid at strange aa himself: and all Sie Ulda 
wotU laughed. 

Bnt he was a itoed husband, and a Wnd f*&>r 
child Annie. After twelve years of 
fife Kliiabetbwepecaned 
away almost to an hour, leaiing HtMe Annk la 
sob out tbe HrsI great grief of her life. 

After the funeral, when Peter Uarrej and hit 
wife bad been laid side by side in Ihe old gnf e- 
vard, and tba stem COTenanlor miDister had iiU 
bis few solemn wards of regret for the dead ssd 
comfort for the liring, little Annie Harrey wnl 
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to lire with her uncle, Andrew HaHorj, till she 
shoald become of age. 

At twelve Teare old Aqnie Harvey was like a 
rosebud. One fears to see the bud expand into 
the magniflcent flower, lest the delicate tints or 
the exqnisite proportions mav be losi 

Snch were the feelings of good Mrs. H^ory 
when she said to her husband : 

'* I wish the lassie would just staj the pretty 
bairn she is now." 

** Tut, tut, mither; I nsind when ye were a wee 
bairn yoursel'; and who says ye' re not a comely 
body noof^ said the sturdy old Scotchman. 

Tmat Annie Harvey should have other views 
than her aunt eoaceming herself is not strange. 
She was taspatient for the time to come when soe 
ceal^ Msume the long dresses and the accom- 
panymr airs of riper years, and already she had 
faint weama of tne delights of beaus. parties, 
daneing^.and that crowning deUght, flirting. 

From twelve to seventeen I How slow the years 
move t It seems an age io youth, and but a mo- 
ment ia «g^ 

Little J^nie Harvey had become Miss Harvey. 
She was exceedingly pretty, and she knew it. 
She alsb knew thai she was heiress to the lands 
and money of her prudent though odd father, and 
■he had been told that the monev had been dou- 
bled and quadrupled in the careful bauds of Uncle 
Mmllory. 

But another thing she had not been told, that 
would have been pTeasanter in her ears than all 
this. She certainly had lovers; but they were 
such milk-and-water fellows, that she could not 
for the life of her help thinlnng of them as she 
did of her uncle's oxen, great, harmless, good- 
natured animals — good enough, but so dull. 

Among the ftriends of Peter Harvey was Robert 
Wallace, an honest, hard-working man, but sin- 
galarly unfortunate. Tf a cow oecame choked 
eating turnips^ it was his cow ; if a boy went to 
sleep in meeting, and was marched out in dis- 
grace, or warned from the pulpit, it was sure to 
be his boy. When the minister's bees swarmed 
on Sunday, and refused to go into the nice new 
hive, out of a hundred heads present they selected 
his head, and fought sharply for a resting-place 
Uiere. 

His wife nailed a horseshoe over the door, and 
be drove his oxen and horses with a witch-hazei 
rod, but still the troubles came. Finally old 
Kizsie Brock threw salt in his well, and firom that 
day forward his troubles ceased. 

Y^ithin an hour after old Kizzie had settled the 
witches in the well, Peter Harvey came riding 
down the lane, sinking his favorite song, '* Comiir 
through the Rye,'^ a sign he was in an excellent 
good humor. After stopping to have a chat, and 
SUiing a drink of ** GlenUvat" with a dropof wa- 
tar from the well, he proposed to Robert Wallace 
to sell the few animals and other things he could 
not take with him, and ^migrate to llUnois; and, 
drawing out his well-filled nocket-book, he counted 
him four hundred dollars for the journey. 

Great was the joy of the Wallaces at this unex- 
pected act of friendship. 

*' But," said Peter Harvey, when he had written 
out a note for the money, made payable irA^n 
eonvtnurU, '*you must give mesecnnty, and I'U 
)ast take a mortgage on this colt" And he 
clapped his hand on the head of one of the half- 
4ozen lads who called Robert Wallace father. 

With true Scotch humor the mortgage waa eze- 
•cated and recorded, and Robert Wallace with his 
household started for distant Illinois. 

Like all emigrants to a new country, he had his 
troubles, but m the end prospered. He owned 
broad acres, and cattle ana horses in abundance ; 
and after eight years on the prairies, be said to 
bis wife: 
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Wh«|i the crops are secared, wawill go baek 
to old Ryfgate» and take a look once more at the 
green hillocks of Vermont." 

<* And mind you cancel that mortgage, asld 
make me f free . nan," aaid John Wallace, now a 
young lawyer in Peoria. 

'*rm thinking the lad intends to mairy, and 
wants to show a dean, record^" said bis mothez, 
lauehing. . 

But Robert "Wallace and his wife never saw 
their Scotch friends in old Ryegata, nor the green 
lulls of Vermont. Before the crops were satbeied, 
man and wife weie cut down oy the harvester 
Death ; and their neighbors laid toem side by side 
under the trees their own hands had planted. 

John Wallace, the son, with whom this storr 
has to do. with that restlessness common in West- 
ern life, nad gone still further West, and finally 
located in Denver; and thefe be prospered slowly^ 
as yonng lawvers in new places generally do. 

Annie Harvev was ailing. 

** A breath or sea-air might do her good," said 
old Doctor Goodwillie ; and to the seashore sha 
went. 

The little steamer Rose Standish carried it« 
load of passengers safely through all the windings 
of that crook^ channel which leads to the dock 
of ancient Hingham. 

Mrs. Helen Sackie and her invalid charge Annie 
Harvey were glad to accept the ottered aid of a 
gentleman fellow-passenger, who placed them in 
a carriage, which conveyed them over to the 
beach at I^antasket. 

The sea-air wrought wonders in Annie Harvey. 
Before three davs had passed, she was flirting 
outrageously with young Perkins, of Boston, 
whose mother had learned from Mrs. Sackie by 
sharp cross-questions the undoubted respectabili- 
ty {id et^t dollars and cents) of her charge. 

Miss Harvey had also condescended to smile 
craciously upon her fellow-passenger in the Rose 
Standish, Mr. Wallace, of Denver. But when 
that ffentleman invited her to ride, she was en- 
gaged for the same pleasure with young Pevkins 
and bis mother. Let him make what advances he 
would, Perkins was continually in the way; yet 
Perkins was. to use the plain but expressive lan- 
guage of John Wallace, " an infernal tool," still, 
none the less troublesome for that. 

But John Wdlace was in love for the first time 
in his life, and he was not a man to let trifles or 
simpletons stand Ions in his way if he could help 
it. So h^ persevered in his wooing, and at last 
thought he might venture to propose to that most 
fickle lady, Annie Harvey. 

Moreover, bis business demanded his speedv re- 
turn, for he was yet too poor to afford any long 
vacation. He found Miss Harvey on the veranda, 
busy with crochet, or some other feminine em- 
ployment. He invited her to ride ; but Mrs. Per- 
kins reminded her of a prior engagement. Mr. 
Wallace ^pressed his regret, for it was his last 
day at the Beach. That information seemed-to 
startle Miss Harvey, for she at once laid aside her 
work, and, saying she would be happy to rida 
with Mr. Wallace, went to her room to (&ess. 

Ancient Hull hais, or had, nineteen lawful voters. 
Rotation in ofRce would permit each voter to ra> 
present his distinguished constituents in the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts at least once in his lifetime. 

The wise politieians of Hull weighed carefully 
the probabilitieB and possibilities of politics ; and 
so skillful did they become, that Boston, the con- 
centrated centre of all wisdom, looked anxiously 
for the returns (torn the elections in Hull, saying, 
resienedlv, "As Hull goes, so goes the State." 

John \^allace and Annie Harvev rode over the 
Ions stretch of finn. sandr beach ttom Nantasket 
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to doU. Tbtj talked of the Ma. rf Ibe old 
wnoka, of Uinol'e ligfatbouie, and the white 
waves Tor eier da^iug sgutiit its sidni and 
Jobb Wsllaofl deacribed lii> bomti iu lu-awaj 
Deaver, the little cily eurrouDdbd by In guni 
peaki, whicb, in itae clear inoaotaln iiir. Beamed 
BO nmr, ytt wsra many milu awaf. 'ihe ladj 
watf si out, tboasbtlul. reaerred, ilmett demore. 
So i* > canuQ oameBtio uumal when approach- 

I Jobn Wallaoo told his storj- — all other* haTe 



dhearl, 
augh tolloirecl. KiDging oat iweet and 
clear across (he beach came the bella of Hall, tell- 
ing tba little world arc o ad it hbs twelie o'clock. 
" Tbej BoDDd like wcddiag-beUi," aaid Uiu 
RaTTer, quiet I J. 

.,-f._j. :_^„^.,. -lereply. 



"Tbe; do, indeed 

The old preacher was aiiliiiE 
coat off, thinkiag dreamilj of hL __ ... 
moD. A Tehida droie pait, but fae waa auu in 
tbe oloade. 

"Will jou pleau atep orerto the chnroh, urT" 
atartted ue pieaober Iron bla reToriei aad be 



□tiled on hi> ooat and bat, wondering , 
eDlleman coald Want at the little old cbi 
Wheo be eolared tbe church, b( fouDL. 
exlon talking witfa a gentleoiaD aod ladr, 




The old pnaoher laid Mide bii bat, ai._, 

ing down bia whhe locke, walked to the d«ak. Tot' 
Lowed by tbe otbera. Tbe achoolchildren^ eiiriiii 
elrangera In tba cburcb wilb the miuiiter aiid 
■eiton, galbered ronod the door, and whiapered 
to each other their corioaity at tbe anoaiwl aglit. 

In a few aolairin wonia the old rainiater pn^ 
nonncHi Jobn Wallace and Annie Hamr maa 
and wife, then (laTe them hia bleeai^, and ki eaad 
Ihe bride. John Wallaoe klMcd bar, alao, and aa 
be did ao, waa told In a whiaper : 

" That cauoela the mortsage." 

The old aeilon, forEetting that he had mug fata 
midday peal, ret tbe Delle af^n in iDotiiH), and 
the wijrea of Hall looked out in wonder. 

" TUa Ume ihey are wedding-bella indeed !" 
■aid John Wallace, aa be balptd his wife into the 
carriage. 

" Yes — our own wedding-bella," waa tbe fa^>fiy 



OK WITH THE OLD LOTE. 



■be Wory of Itevid Soottaby. 

Host of our readera *re firnilUT with Ibia ppem 
Df Crabbe'B, ia whicb tbe o>Gr-true tale of Iototb 
[lartiDg, to meet no more, ia eo beautifully told. 

AUen Boothbv, tbe boh, in love with Judith, 
HndB both rBmilJas u'erau to their uaion. sud 
being without means to mariT at oace, accepts 



"Bat wbm tetumrd the Tonth t Tbo jtmth ni 
Bctamed szuHliig to hl« Dltlls ahoni 
But tortj TMTB wvn fiut, ukd Qmd then er 



tba iDTitatioa 0/ s 



n the We^t ludies. 



EMatr in IndapanOao* to obiiT. 

Would Ibnmgh d p«tUb mk It-br Uu.ua— 

Throagh Ubar, Auuar. niB «i ilaTerr. 

Ttu tdtbfol Jndllblils dedgu ipproired. 

Tor both wen noguine, Itttj wen jtHOg and loied." 

Our illuitratloii ghows tbe paitiog. 




I, wim inlLmd Hrnbs h 



On with the Old Xove. 

A THANKSGIVING STORY, . ' 

Mi»« Jahi Fihch itas locelT; the aeuBStiou was 
ao odd one, and aba was at a loas what to do witb 
it. She had lived for BReen jeara a aolitar}' life, 
had prided herself for a dscada and a half on 
being independent of and indiSerent to the rest 
of tbe great human familj, and now aba gi«w 
BQddeDlr weary of her self-impoaed aolitnde. It 
mi|[ht be bocauae it was ThanksgiTiDg week, and 
eTerybody about her was ao bnsy and buatliUK 
and bapp/. or it might be from manr other 
whatever tbe oaose, tbe taut ro- 



i bappv, i 
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mtiDS that, on a certain annny momins in Noveip- 
ber, Misa Finch awoke to the knowledge that her 
condition waa not to be envied. 

In vain ahe tried to argue herself back into her old 
aelf-satisi'action. It was just aa true now ad it was 
jesterday that her brother James had married 
2Sarah Jones^a girl she thought she had good 
reason to hate; but, someway, there was no 
pleasure to be ^inedj'rom comparing their pov- 
erty with her nches. 

She tried to woo back her old content, by think- 
ing of the seven little Finches who could be 
so well-dressed, so well-educated, and so alto- 
gether comfortable with her mone^, and who 
thould never get a cent of it. But this, contrary 
to all past experience, only had the eflect of mak- 
ing her more uncomfortable than before. She 
tned to picture the *' Old Woman's Home*' she 
wa9 goinff to endow ; but the great massive piece 
of architecture brought with it no consolation 
whatever. 

A monster turkey waa just beinsr brought into 
her next-door neighbor's; it reminded her that 
the following day was Thanksgiving, and also re- 
minded her that she had yet to provide herself 
with the culinary wherewithal without which no 
Thanksgiving Day might be properly celebrated : 
for, Miss Finch was a Massachusetts woman, and 
not once, in lUl her fifteen years of aocial exile, 
had she failed in the outward observance of thia 
holidav. 

It alwuya made Miss Finch's face bum to think 
of Captain Abel Jqnes^tirst cousin to her obnox- 
ioas sister-in-law. Long ago, when ahe waa in 
her teens, they bad been lovers, and everybody 
knew that, as soon as he got his ship, Abel Jones 
and Jenny Finch were to be man and wife ; but 
one evening she ran over to Sarah's (they had 
once been bosom friends), and hearinjg voioea in 
the parlor, had stopped a moment to discover who 
was there. In that moment she had seen Miss 
Sarah, cryine aa if her heart would break, with 
her head on Mr. Abel's shoulder. 

Quite ignoring the fact that these two had been 
brought up together, and that Abel had time and 
again told her that Sarah was just the same to 
mm as a dear sister. Miss Finch grew righteously 
indignant ; yet she was just — very^just indeed ! she 
would not judge them on thia evidence, although 
to most any one it would have been proof enough 
of a very aiaagreeable fact; but she would wait, 
and see how their conversation accorded with 
their position. So she waited. 

"Don't cry/' said Mr. Abel Jones, pleadingly. 
'< I am sure I can fix it all risht. She iso t 
nearly so fond of me aa you think; and you 
know, Sarah, how dear you are to her. I'll break 
it to her gently, and Fm sure ahe' 11 give me up 
of her own accord." 

<*Now, Miss Finch hadn't a jealous nature, not 
at all! but the most unsuspicious idiot in the 
universe couldn't have misunderstood that speech. 
It was vei^ evident he wanted to be free from htr. 
So she stole gently out, without letting them 
know of her presence, walked home at railroad 
speed, and. with a verjr proper self-respect, imme- 
diately tiea up his picture, his few presents, and 
his fewer letters, ana sent them back to him. with 
the pretty falsehood that she found ahe didn't like 
him well enough to marry him. an^d should be 
obliged if he would release her from the engage- 
ment. 

She didn't propoee to be jilted by Wm— and she 
wasn't. 

Then she went off on a visit, staid two months, 
and came home to find her brother James engaged 
to tier false friend— and her false lover nowhere. 

In vain she endeavored to prevent this mar- 
ifage. Hjsr brother would not be convinced, with- 
oaf absolute proof, that Sarah Jones waa Hot a 



perfect woman. She begged, pleaded, and nrged. 
But pride prevented her giving him the one lad 
of which sue had become possessed, and so the 
two were married, and she took her fortune (lett 
her by her fathers only sistitr). and herself to 
another town, gradually withdrew herself more 
and more from the world, until, at twenty-six, 
she was a confirmed misanthrope, aeeing no one. 

This sort of existence she baa kept up until the 
time our story opens. 

Why Sarah Jonea married Junes Finch, and 
why Abel Jones waa still a bachelor aea^captain, 
^ere mvsteries she did not trouble herself to ex- 
plain. Bnre of their treachery, what mattered it 
to bar how they spent their lives? 

To-dav, Miss Finch, in thinking over her past, 
acknowiMged to herself for the firat time that she 
miffht have been hasty : not so far as the atalwait 
sailor was concerned, but about her brother. 

** 1 don't suppose I ought to have expected him 
to give up his sweetheut without any reason," 
she thougnt. " I wouldn't have done it m^vaelf. I 
believe rll send them a good Thankagiving din- 
ner. From all I can hear, they ain't able to do 
much in that line for themselves;" and with a 
sudden twinge of conscience, the more from b^nc 
unusual, Miss Finch hurried on her bonnet aoH 
shawl, and started off to market. 

Oh, the marvelous purchases she made ! Pomp- 
kins, and cranberries, and turkeys, and ehickensL 
and barrels of potatoes, onions, apples, floor, aod 
everything else in the eating line that could be 
desired. 

'* ril frive 'em a Thankagiving that wiU last the 
Winter,^ she said grimly ; and then all of a sod- 
den she felt a great deaire to partake of the good 
things she had generously provided. 

'*rve a good mind to go down and eat dinner 
with 'em. I don't know aa I'll be welcome, baft 
they can't do more than shut the door in my face. 
1 believe I'll tr^ it, anyway. James and I are 
the only ones left, and I don*t think it is right we 
should live any longer in this way. According 
to all accounts, Sanm's been a gooa wife to him." 

And so that night Miss Finch started off for a 
visit to her brother's. 

James Finch looked forward to Thanksg^ag 
Dav with no great pleasure. 

Captain Abel Jones had just returned from a 
voyage to the Indies, and, as was his custom, re- 
paired immediately to the home of his consaa 
Sarah, there to remain until such time as his ship 
should be ready to start again. 

*' And you hear nothing at all from Jenny f" 

To him Jane Finch, spinster, aged forty-one. 
was not the grim, formidable woman she seemed 
to everybody else. 

Ho had not seen her since her girlhood, and his 
memories of her were all part of that happy time. 

** No," said James Finch, sadly. " We hear of 
her, but nothing from her. She still lives alone, 
and still refuses to hold communication with any 
of us." 

Captain Jones looked around the poorly fnr- 
nished little room, and sighed. 

*' She has changed greatly," he aaid. " If die 
can enjoy her wedth, while yon are stmgyeliog on 
in this style, I cannot understand it. Bat there's 
no use in talking it over. Years ago we decided 
that it was incomprehensible. Come, to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving, and we must bestir oorselv^ to 
give it a hearty reception." 

The husband and wife well knew what that 
meant. 

Captain Jones proposed to provide the Thanks- 
giving dinner. James Finch, with all his poverty, 
was a proud man. 

"I can't take it," said he, resolutely. "If I 
was in need, Jones, I'd come to yon; oat I can 
get along veiy well withoot that; and ao^ ontfl 
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Fm miftble to protSd* myself wHh one, I won't 
bare any." 

What the captain woald hare said mast fbrerer 
remain a mytterr, as, just at that moment, the 
dispnted dinner, in the shape of Miss Jane's dona- 
tion, <^Te np before the door. 

It was in rain that Mr.^noh protested the losd 
was not for him. His name and address on the 
enrd were oorreet, and the express-^ao refosed to 
1)6 oonvinoed. 

Then the captain was impaled as the sender ; 
Imt his astonishment was so eridentlj ^nuine, 
that the reriest skeptic in the nnirerse could not 
bat bare believed bim innocent. 

Bat that mystery! Mrs. Sarah was a ntilita- 
Tian. She did, not waste her energies in trying to 
imagine where the things came from — ^not she I — 
abe rolled up her sleeres, pat on a big apron, and ; 
went to wore. / 

Oh, the manreloas time sbe made that daya 
Bat, after all, it was little wonder, for she im- 
pressed eyerybody— from the big, good-natwed 
captain, to little six-year-old Jimmy— into seryice. 
The captain cut np pumpkins, her hosband 
choppea mince-meat, and the children beat 9f^ 




spoil a Thanksgirmg dinner, for a better-looking, 
better-smelling, better-tasting meal than that of 
which the Finches partook the next day, we defy 
the greatest epicure in the country to nrodace. 

Bliss Jane made her sppearance, bright and 
early, on Th%nksgiying morning. Mrs. Sarah was 
alone in the kitchen when she entered. 

*'How do you do, Sarah?" said she, not yery 
cordially, it must be confessed, for. although pre- 
pared to extend the right hand of fellowship to 
James and the little ones, she oould not, eyen 
now, look upon her sister-in-law except as a 
traitor, whom she would be obliged to make the 
beat of 

"Oh; Jane!" and Mrs. Sarah, with one rush, 
left her cranberries to take care of themsehres, 
and gaye her husband's sister a heartier welcome 
than she desenred by a good sight. 

Miss Jane didn't return her kiss, but she suf- 
fered it; and thoueh she did mutter "Judaal" 
under her breath, I think she was a good deal 
more comfortable than she would bare Imcu if her 
hostess had been as cold and stiflT as herself. 

** Draw right up to the store, and take olf your 
things," and the little woman bustled about, in a 
whiri of delight. "Oh, won't James be glad! 
Dear, dear I ue ought to be here this minute. 
And to think it's Thanksgiying Day, and we' ye 
eot so much to be thankful for!" And then her 
{noughts went back to their unknown friend of 
the &j before, and like a flash the truth came to 
her. " Oh, Jane !" sbe went on. with a casp, "I 
see now, it was you sent us the things. Oh, dear I 
bow can we oyer thank youf ' Then stie rashed 
back to the cranberries, which showed signs of 
stewing oyer, and, for the first time since her en- 
trance, Miss Jane had a chance to put in a word. 

She had just opened her mouth, to say some- 
thing in explanation of her sudden appearance, > 
when the door opened, and in walked Captain 
Abel. 

*' Qot anything for me to do, Sally l" he asked, 
with a laugh ; and then the great-whiskered man 
stopped short, perceiylng the stranger, who sat 
just in front of vhe fire. 

Miss Jane had been a beauty In her youth, and 
eyen now was not at all og^ly. ' Her eyes were 
bright, her teeth were as white as eyer, and her 
dimples were not things of the past, by any man- 
ner of means. But (or a few wrinkles, and a hard 
look, which was the natural result of her hard tife^ 
she woold haye been a yery handsome woman. 



She had not changed so much as had ibe carp- 
tain ; but both were recognizable, and each, afler 
one glance, knew the other. Mrs. Sarah looked 
up firom her cranberries eagerly : 
" Oh, AbeL here's Jane--Jane Finch !" 
Captain Abel came forward, and extended his 
hand ; but it was an awkward meeting. Ther had 
not seen each other since the breaking off of their 
engagement --Oyer a score of years before — and 
both of them were unoorofortalily conscious of the 
fact. But Captain Abel drew a chair up to the 
stoye, and tried to talk as if he had forgotten all 




surprise of Miss Jane's yisit, and who could not 
keep still — try as she would — broke into the con- 
rersation with : 

** Oh, Abel, do you remember the last day Wj 
saw Jane, dear ! What a mess I was in ! I wi 
engaged to Jim, and nobody knew it ; and mother 
was bound you and i should make a match of ^ 
I never shall forget the afternoon we decided t< 
tell her all about it. Goodness, how I cried— on 
your shoulder too, Abe — and bow you tried to 
conyince me that poor ma didn't care much about 
you, and had just as lieye I'd take somebody else, 
n you only explained it to her properly — and you 
were right, too I" 

And Ine little woman, quite overcome by these 
reminiscences, opened the oven-door, and com- 
menced an energetic basting of the turkey con- 
tained therein. 

Poor Miss Jane was too much astonished by 
this revelation to be prudent. 

"And wasn't you in lore with Sarah t" sbe 
asked, breathlessly, of the captain." 

•* In love with Sarah !" he repeated. "Why, I 
was engaged to von." 

" I know it V^ she said. " But I thought you 
*' And then she stopped suddenly short. 

"Thought what?" and the captain drew his 
chair eagerly toward her. ** Was that the reason 
you acted so toward me t" 

If silence gives consent. Miss Jane confessed 
that it was, and he went on (Mrs. Sarah had dis- 
creetly turned her back, and was very busy bant- 
ing for things in the kitcben-cupboar^) : 

" Well, now that yon know it wasn't 
are you going to oo about it?" 
Abel hitched his chair closer still. 
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so, what 
And Captain 



Miss Jane didn't pretend not to understand. 
" We're too old 1" she murmured. 
But a week after, she was Mrs. Abel Jones ; so 
it is to be supposea that Capain Abel vetoed that 



notion. 
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I OAif hardly believe it true that I'm myself I 
Just a year a^ I came down to this Utile mid- 
land county village with a strong conviotion upon 
me that a week w it would bore me out of all en- 
durance of it, though in it is situated one of the 
finest estates in the kingdom, and that estate my 
own. 

I had been a sort of social fVee-Tanoe for five 
years, ever since my father's death, in fact. I was 
nis heir, his only child, and he had left me full 
power of enjoying myself quite independently of 
my mother's supervision during my minority. 
To her he left the rule and control of Hazddean 
(my property) until I was of age. Bat he left me 
to myself, that X might become a man the sooner, 
he stud. 

Only one condition heaiBxedtothis strange will 
of his, and that was, that, wherever I elected to 
go, I pursued a system of study that would fit me 
eventually for the legislature aifd for socie^. I 
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WM Ml tmbitioiiB boj, and to I obej^ed his direo- 
tions, M much beoauie they ooineided with mr 
own riewi m beotuse th« framer of them had 
been Tery dear to me. 

Mr mother meanwhile manaffed Haieldean to 
the Doat of her i^ilitj in my interests. It waa a 
large property, as I mtve ainady said, and I came 
into it nnencombered, otherwise I am afraid her 
management of it would not hare giv^en me muoh 
to start with on attaining mv m^ority. She was 
a dear, cooflding, tmthfni, honorable gentle- 
woman. But she was not a woman of business. 
Gonseauently, the set of serrants she sot abont 
her detrauded her of her oonfidenoe in tnem, and 
me of my property. And I oan only say, that 
when they were found out, she suffered far more 
than I did. 

I was her odIt child as well as her only son, and 
ahe almost idolued me. It nerer entered into my 
mind to imagine that she could care for any one 
else. Thei«lore, the shook was very great when, 
•ne day, I was roused from my dreamy contem- 
plation of the beauties of a certain Florentine 
gallery by a letter from her, announcing that she 
wanted to see me at once, to consult me about her 
marriage! 

That same hour I started for England. 

I reached flazeldean at nine o'clock on the ni^t 
of the first of July, and erery detail concerning 
both the scenery and the actors that yitalized that 
scene are before me Tividly now. And why 
should they not be? It was only one little rear 

Xthat the erents I am 'about to narrate took 

Not baring established a stud of my own at 
Hazeldean, yet I was met at the station by my 
mother's pretty shell-like park-phaeton and pair 
of prancing, sbowy bar ponies. Her ** own man " 
was driring them, looking as trim and tight and 
compact as only an English sroom can look. He 
had oeen pad-groom to my lather when I was a 
boy, and I sawlie had a difficulty in calling me 
Anything but "Master Frank" now. 

<*How is Mrs. Hazeldean, Archer?" I asked 
him, as he touched hisha^ and welcomed me with 
grim courtesy and cordiality. 

** Missis is quite well, sir, and was a-comin' to 
meet you herself, but she was— perwented." 

He made a pause before he uttered the last 
word, in a way mat made me ask rather sharply : 

"Who prevented her?" 

*' Miss Ada, shr." ' 

"And who is Miss Ada?" 

"She's Mr. Egerton's daughter, sir," he re- 
plied, briefly : and I had the paltry pride not to 
like to ask u Mr. Bgerton was the man my mother 
thought of marrying. To permit the groom, old 
serrant though he was. to mscorer that he was au 
/(tU of things of whica I, my mother's only son, 
knew nothing, was beyond me. 

A shower had fallen before I got out of the rail- 
way-carriage, and the air was fresh and sweet to 
a rare degree as I drore along a bowery road, the 
hedges on either side of which were plentifully 
starred with wild white roses and the delicate con- 
▼oItuIus. Then we turned into the park through 
the massive iron gates, and rolled along almost 
noisily under the dark avenue on the well-kept 
driTf. A few groups of deer sprang from their 
recumbent positions under the trees and bounded 
away as we paased ; but no other sign of animal 
)ifa was yisible, until we pulled up under the 
paved old portico of Hazeldean^ when a little 
fiuSy blue Skye terrier came out from the house, 
and barked at us. 

Thaf sMlss Egerton's dog," Archer explained: 
and I conceived a dislike to Miss Egerton at 
onee. 

The doors were thrown open, and in a moment 
more I was in the hall, and, then, in another mo» 



ment^ the peonliar rustling of a rieh wSOl 
upon my ears, and I was wreathed aboni by the 
arms of my dear, beantifU mother. 

I had not seen her for four TMn» and tbea abs 
had worn the deep monmingof'^widowhood. MOTa> 
over, I had been but a boy then, and harawaaaot 
the kind of beanty that appeals to a boy. How, 
as a man, I saw how loTely she really was, in spHe 
ot the forty years that had passed over ber mad. 
In her f>early gray silk, with a rose in ber ahining 
dark hair, and a white lace scarf thrown orer ber 
ahoulders, she looked so young and frvah atiU, thai 
I ceased to wonder at any man's andaoity in dar- 
ing to woo and striving to win her. 

"My own Frank 1 WMt a man you bava ooma 
back to me 1" she said, putting h«r alendar while 
hand up to my face with all the old fondneaa thai 
had made me idolise her as a boy. Then aha beM 
me off, and looked at me, and I notloed thatafaini 
flush crept over her c la s s ically ont» ralher pale 
face, assnesaid: 

"Such a man, that I feel indeed I now bava 
some one to lean upon, and to take eonnaal ol 
Ck>me in here, my boy, and listen to the few woHs 
that I must speak before I introduoe my Ineada 

tOTOU." 

She led me into the room that had ahrays been 
her boudoir, and I noticed at ono^ with a jealoos 
pauff, that the portrait of a ime. handaouM, 
middle-aged man nung upon the walL Orcr the 
fireplace my father's ukeness was plaoed, and oa 
one side, just abore her writing-table, I waa aw- 
pended in a light frame that was attached to the 
wall with blue ribbons. 

I sat down, and she stood over me^ fondly atrok- 
ing my hair. 

" Dear boy, you are twenty-one now; it ia time 
you came back to reign in the old place." 

" Too hare reigned here well in my behall" 

** But it is time I abdicated in favor of the rights 
fill sovereign, Frank," she said. "And it is about 
my abdicanon that I want to speak to you. Can 
you forgive Tour old mother for cutting out a new 
path of contentment in life independent of yon ? 
Can you meet Mr. Egerton kinoiy as my fntuze 
husband?" 

Involuntarily, I glanced athwart the room at the 
portrait on the waU. 

"Tea," she said, " that is Mr. Egerton. *«Toa 
will like him, I am sure, if you will allow yourself 
to do so. He is good and generous to a rare de- 
gree " 

" He has £^wn-up children, hasn't be ?" I in- 
terrupted. 

"CTnly one child, a daughter. Ada. You wil 
have in her what you used to sign for aa a boy— a 
sister." 

"The marriage is quite settled, mother?^ I in- 
terrupted. 

** xes, unless you can find any valid objectioB 
to it. Mr. Egerton is a man of large property 
and greater worth." She paused, and then she 
added, with a little effort: " He Is no stranger te 
me, Frank. I know him to be tried and true." 

"How long have you known him, mother f / 
never heard his name before." 

" I knew him before I married your father: 
Before the £sct of my engagement to yonr father 
was poblicjpropertv, Mr. JBgerton asked me to be 
his wife^' He left England uien. and I hare never 
seen or heard anything of him nrom that day, ua- 
til, three months ago, he came baek a wi<u»wer, 
and renewed his off&." 

"Quite a romance," I said, tryins to speak 
li|^htly» "Let me go now, and see tb» heroef 

We went into the drawing-room then, and I 

iwas introduced to the pair-4o the father, a fine 
portly, middle-aged gentlemen. Jovial and bones^ 
— ""'I 
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ter. who bewildered me rery maeh at once, by 

ristDff up, holding out her hand to me, and aaking : 

"la it to be peace or war between na, Mr. Urn- 

Sire f Have yon giren your conaent to your me- 
tier' a marriage aa heartily aa I bare given mine 
tomyfather'ar 

'* reace— peace, by all meana 1" I aaid, with an 
eflfbrt that waa not too tuocesaful at being aa de- 
bonair aa the young lady herself. 

And then 1 attempted to look at her oriticallT, 
and diaeorer. if Iioould, what waa the subtle 
ebarm she held which, from that first moment of 
our meeting, bewilderod and perplexed me. 

She waa a very pretty girl. 3ut I hare aeen 
bvndreda of women whose beauty rery far sur- 
passed hers. So, it waa not her beauty that pos- 
■essed me at onoe. It was the charm about her 
— the charm of way and manners and mind, that 
oaosed her to become, on the instant, the one 
woman in the world for me. 

Shall I tell you that her figure waa fiill and easy 
Mid perfec^ and that she waa of that *<ju8t mid- 
dle height'' aboTe which or below which no wo- 
man should bet Shall I tell you that she had 
▼iolet eyea and golden chestnut hair, and a dim- 
pled cheek and a aweet little firm mouth and 
ohin f Doxens of women haye theae thines. The 
catalogue of them no more puts Ada Agerton 
bofore you than if I left the worda unwritten. 

There waa a wonderful power about her voice 
mud her amiling. She spoke so distinctly, never 
either drawling out or slurring over her words. 
Her smile waa more like a sun-burst than any- 
iblng elae— so quick, so brilliant and fiashing, 
and so apeedOy over. 

Some women never know how to leave off smil- 
ing when onoe they begin— not out of good nature 
or amiability, but out of abeer feebleneas. Her 
amile proved at once that there was nothing feeble 
about Miss Egerton. In short, she was aa diffi- 
cult a woman to deal with in the way of descrip- 
tion aa she was to deal with in— the way I directly 
felt a desire to do. 

Like a very young man, I fell in. love, ardently, 
at once, without pausing to conaider whether the 
doing so waa Judicious or not. I would have 
^ven my gracious consent to my mother marry- 
ing fifteen of Ada's fathers, could she by any 
pMaibility have had that number, if the domg so 
would in aught have furthered my acquaintance 
with Ada^ 

As it was, I contented myself with being ab- 
anrdly delighted with the new arrangement &ud 
abaurdly eager to cement the bonds of fHendship 
akeady established between us, by hurrying on 
the wedding. 

But Mr. Egerton waa very particular about the 
preliminaries. He was a man of such a nice sense 
of honor, that he was apt *' to carry bis considera- 
tion for others to an almoat tediona pointy" I felt, 
sometimes. 

Now, in this case he waa bent on having^ every 
detail of the new household he had organised in 
bis newly bought home, ** The Elms," as perfect 
aa were my mother's surroundings in time-refined 
and custom-chastened ancestral Haseldean. Un- 
til auch could be the case— until the wbeels of the 
new domestic vehicle were thoroughly oiled, and 
in unexceptionable working order, he woold not 
hurry on bis nuptiala— a circumstance for which 
I bleaa him now, though then, in my blind, impa* 
tient, bovish ardor, I cursed him by my ^pods, for 
I fancied that, when my mother waa his wife, I 
•bould have a Csirer opportunity of winning his 
dttighter. 

Tney were our guesta at Hazeldean for three 
weeka after my return, and then they moved to 
Th^ Elms— a fine old estate, adjacent to mine, 
which be had recently pivchsaed^ 

The day they left os, my mother, who had been 



unaccountably dapressed^ m nneeeountablj 
cheered up, in a way that was almost obnoxlons 
to me, sunerinff aa I was fh>m the first pangs of 
the first sepanSion ftt>m my firat love. 

I well remember that we had a doleful dinner 
that day. At least, it waa a doleful dinner to me, 
though my mother aggrieved me much by eating 
her MlmoD and ducklinga and green peaa with an 
appetite that I thouzht waa unworthy of any wo- 
man pretendinff to the tender paaaion at alL 

She aeemea singularly cheerful and ligbt- 
hearted, too, and when she expreaaed an evidently 
heartfelt pleasure in being alone with me once 
more, I was nearly beude myaelf with surprise 
and annoyance. 

*< She is beginning to rMMut of her infatua- 
tion," I tried to teU myself ; but I felt all the whUe 
that it was not her infatuation that waa causing 
the variableneaa in ber moods. 

We said very little about the Sgertona. I know, 
when I tried effusively to congratulate my mother 
anew on being about to form an alliance with a 
family in every way so enchanting, ahe cheoked 
me rather coldly. 

*' He is a right honorable gentleman, of that I 
am sure, Frank. Whatever croaa honor may lay 
upon him, he will bear it nobly : and he will aid 
me, if I have to take one up," ane said. 

"My dear mother, what a melanoholy pane- 

gric I Ada and I were aaying only this momii^ 
at Mr. Egerton and you were a pair of tepi^ 
temperatured lovers^ — " 

"Oh! Ada and you were aaying that, were 
yon ?" she said, gently, and then ahe paused for 
a tew moments, finally adding : " Tepid-tempera- 
tured or not, my son, it will be throng much tribu- 
lation that we resign the hope of being nearer to 
each other than we are now, if we ever do re- 
sign it." 

"' Why should you resign it— who's to interfere t 
Come, mother, dear, this is too much of a joke I 
No one can say you nay in thia matter : your own 
children are dehghted at the prospect.'^ 

" Our own children scarcely know their own 
minds." she said, aweetly, but very seriously. I 
thou^nt. ** Come, my boy, let us go into ,the 
drawmff>room, and have some music, as usual." 

I could have gone if ahe had not used those two 
laat worda—" aa usual." It would not be ** aa 
usual," for Ada had alwaya been there to play to 
me and sing to me. 

I refused! impatiently, and, I fear, roughly. 

" No, thank you, mother— not to-nightT'' 

" And why not to-nightf 

" Oh 1" I said, Umely. " you don't know any of 
the songs I sins^any oi the aocompanimenta to 
theo^ 1 mean.''^ 

"I can play at sight." 

"But I can't sing to-niffht," I said, quickly. 
" What a differenoe it makea when two out of 
four are gone 1 Mothe^ you ought to be a little 
out of gear to-nigbt, aa Mr. Egenon ia gone ; in-> 
stead of that, you're aa calm and aelf-posaiesed 
as if he didn't exist for you." 

" I love him dearly, Frank." ahe aaid, with a 
soft finsh spreading over her race ; " but he does 
net supersede every other interest with me. Tou 
are more in my thoughta than he ia to-night." 

" I shall go over there to-morrow, and see ho« 
they are aetiling down," I said, ignoring tbe full 
meaning of her remark. 

" Why not wait tJU you see him, aa you will 
to-morrow at dinner?" ahe saUL haatily. 

"To-morrow at dinner I Delightful t Yon 
didn't tell me thev were coming, mother." 

" Ada will not he here," my mother said, trying 
to apeak with calm indifference. > "Sheia ver^ 
aaxioua to put the drawing-room into more taste- 
ful order than the upholstorer baa left it in, aeahe 
will stay at home all day to-mOROW.'-' 
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** What perfect ta«te Ada has about arranging a 
house, as well as abont erernhing elsel" laaid, 
eDthosiastieally ; and rtien I felt happ^r that my 
mother did not respond to mj enthusiasm other 
than bj the words : 

** Yea ; until she marries, she will be a dear 
sister and friend to jon, Prank; she is sure to 
exert a retined influence orer a man." 

** Sister I That is stubbing the bands of relation- 
ship that will exist between her father and myself 
witn a yenffeanoe, mother; and who is she going 
to marry t"^ I asked the question with an eager 
petulance that did not escape her observation. 

" I don't know that there is any thought of her 
marriage at present ; but I must look forward to 
losing my daughter, and rou to losing your sister, 
some time or other, Frank." 

*< It's erident my» mother doesn't want me to 
fall in love with Ada," I said to myself. And I 

rtnled my brains much for an hour or two before 
went to sleep, in rain efforts to discover the 
cause of this lukewarmness on her part toward 
a girl who had such influence orer her (my mo- 
ther) before 1 came home. ''It's feminine ca- 
price," I decided at lenjgth, and having arrived at 
that satisfactory conclusion, I fell asleep and 
dreamt that I was forbidding the banns of marriage 
between Mr. Egerton and day mother. 

In real life — out of the region of dreamland— 
the preparations for that marriage were moving 
on apace. It was to take place early in Septem- 
ber, and when my stepfather and my mother 
went off for the orthodox Continental tour, I was 
to fill Hazeldean with so many of my own friends 
as had not made other arran|^ement8 for their 
guns, and the disposition of their time. This was 
my mother's proposition, and I had no valid ap- 
peal to make against it, when she said, '* Tou 
ought to signalize the fact of having taken the 
reins of government in your own hands by having 
a shooting-party to stay with you as soon as I am. 
gone." 1 had not the courage, or the quickness, 
or the candor, or whatever quality was needed, to 
say, ** I would rather be alone, that I may be free 
to go and see Ada Egerton daily ;" but that was 
the truth, and I think my mother intuitively felt 
that I did not agree with her disposition of my 
first weeks of ** [Mrfeet freedom." 

It is a difficult thing to depict the gradual 
growth of a passion. I was sneedily, completely 
absorbed in my thoughts of Aaa, and before rery 
long 1 knew that the feeling was reciprocal. We 
had been strolling about together one afternoon 
for a couple of hours among the shrubberies at 
The fi^ms, when I suddenly resolved to put my 
f)Ue to the touch without any farther hesitation. 
I am not going to say in what words I did this, 
but at any rate they were sufficiently eloquent 
wwds for the purpose, if I may judge by the re- 
mit. Ada first accepted me, and then suggested 
a do«bt of its being possible for her to do so, in 
these irords t 

**0h, Frank, dear Frank, what is the use of mr 
Yes,' when I feel that your mother wiU 



•aying * Yes 

■ny'Ro't" 
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, Ada," I eried, nnwilling to admit that 
I, too, Itbresaw opposition from my mother, ** she 
is deroted to yon ; she loves you as her daughter 
already." 

** Bat doea not wish for me as her son's wife, 
unless I am very much mistaken," she said. 
** Now, donH be hasty and intemperate, Frank ; if 
she has obiections^ depend upon it they are such 
as we shall both respect when we hear them*—" 

« I should scatter any ohjieotiona that intervened 
between na, as chaiT ia scattered before ^e wind," 
1 said, foolishly. 

**No, yon wouldn't," ahe said, gravely; *'Ton 
wHI listen to them ; meet them, if possible. Hie a 
man; succumb to then, if it muat be so;" her 



voice faltered, and for a few momenta T 
moHt tempted to think harshly of my mother. 

We communicated the step we had taken to 
parents that same night. 1 pleaded mj cause aad 
my right to love her ardenuy, paasionat^j, vol- 
ublv. Ada said little more than — 

** I love Frank, papa, and if rou let me many 
him, I shall be a very happy gixi." 

And when she had said this, a porteatona a»- 
leace fell upon us all, and I began to tremble. 

My mother was the first to spenk. 

"My boy and I will talk over thia as fro are 
driving home to-night^" she said, gently. Tbea 
she laid her hand on Mr. Egerton' a ann, aod 
added, '* I know your feelings on thia mabji 
well as you know mine; yon may aafely 
me." 

Then there came a hurried and confused k 
taking, and presently I found myself drtvis^ my 
mother home in her own phaeton at a faat trot. 

** PuU up and walk the pomes, Frank ; wtmt we 
have to speak about can't be spoken abont too 
soon," she said, at Ust; and I pulled up ia obedi- 
ence to her re<|ueat^ but uttered never a word. 
My sense of injustioe being dealt ont to nae was 
too joung as vet. 

*' Frank, I bare feared this for aomo wenki ; it 
is not an unexpected blow to me." 

<' Why should it be a blow at aU?" I naked. 
*' Vou seemed fond enough of Ada at one tSose." 

** I lore her dearlv." 

** Then, why don t you like my marryins bcrt 
My whole heart is wrapped np m her. liotbe^ 
she is all the world to me ; it will kill me if abe is 
worked upon to refuse me." 

*' She shall not be worked upon to rslnBt 
yon." 

" Mother, are you cirlngt" 

She was sobbing bitterly ; but she chocked bsr 
sobs preseotly, and said : 

*<I am glad I have had thia telkwith yon nlons, 
dear, before you met Mr. Egerton again. Frsnk, 
there is nothing I would not do for yon, my owa 
child, my oniy child; any sacrifice I can make 
seems poor and meagre to myself." 

She was speaking in a quick, agitated manner, 
and I interrupted her to ask : 

** What aacrifice are you called upon to make!* 

** One, that 1 shall have strength given me ts 
make for ]rou, Frank. I thought to be a good 
man's cherished wife. Instead of that ** 

*'Good heavena, mother, what do yon meanf 
How can my marriage with Ada interfere witk 
▼our marriase with her fsthert" 1 intemroled, 
hastily. ** Tnis is most perverse and unkind.'* 

**It is neither," she said, aUnoat atemly; "I 
have — I have always had strong feelings on thii 
point. To me marriage with a Qeeeaaed wife's 
aister is a most repulsive thing;' 1 could new 
touch the hand of a man in friendahip who wm 
goilty of what I should consider to be such as 
oflense against all purity, a sin aeainat God and 
man ; the alliance you propose would be little le« 
repugnant to me if i married her father; she 
would be a sister-in-law to yon, and I obonid fed 
that, in cotftoenting to yonr wedding ber, 1 wti 
violating principles that*baTe hitherto been sacnd 
to me ; therefore, Frank, I shall not eairy ont ny 
own marriage engagement, and I prmy to beavta 
I may be rewards by seeing yon happy b 
yours." 

** Mother, this Is too much." 

And then I proceeded to expostnlmte, and w^ 
tea t, and argue. But it was all of no avan. Jh- 
tUng moved my mother fnm that stronghold of , 
pnri^ and delicacy and high prinoiple on whiel 
abe bad taken her stand. I conki not wree witfc 
ber prejudicea tAm^ in the heat and ardor of bV 
first avowed love, fint I respected tbea, and I 
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hod an uneasy feeliDg .even then that she was 
right 

How many dozen letters I wrote iu Imagination 
to Mr. Egerton that night ! In mr own oopeful 
fancy I swept away all my mothers 8tron|i; feel- 
ings on the subject of complicated family alliaoces* 
But It was only in^my hopeful f^ncy. When I 
faced realities in the rooming, I knew that either 
my mother or myself must sufier horribly. 

1 coald not resist taking Ada into my confi- 
dence, and 1 saw with annoyance, as soon as the 
case was put before her, that she sympathized 
with my mother. Visibly she recoiled from the 
eontemplation of the complications that would 
arise out of the double marriage. 

'* What a much better woman your mother is 
than I am, Frank !*' she said, sadly. ** 1 see it all 
now — but 1 didn't see it before. Our course is 
clear, dear brother V 

"What on earth do you mean?" 

'* That we must part, and that as soon and with 
as little fuss as possible. We mustnH selfishly 
blight them, yon know ; and if we marry, it's clear 
the? won't," 

''But, Ada!" I oeuld say no more. I could 
only droop my head on ttiy hands, in order to 
hide the tears that I mistakenly supposed were a 
disgrace to my manhood. 

**Hush, Frank t you wiU be rewarded," she 
said, solemnly : and then I tried to clasp and kiss 
her, but she neld herself aloof, when a hand 
was laid on my shoulder, and my mother said : 

'* You will both be rewarded, my children. Ada, 
my dan^hter^ your father consents to youi* mar- 
riage with Frank ;" and then she drew us both 
witbin her arms, and kbsed us warmly. 

** And Tou — and you ?" Ada asked/ eagerly, 

** 1 ahail ask FrauK to let me have the pretty old 
Hollow End house, as my town-house," she said, 
lightlv. 

** I on wonH marry, papa!" Ada cried ; and for 
answer my mother put her hand on Ada's lips, and 
said: 

"Kereraword more on that subject, dear; it 
is easier for the old to renounce hopes that are 
dear to them, than for the young to do it." 

I believe that I had the chiyalry to make ofiers 
of self-abnegation, if that would secure my 
mother's almost consummated plan of happiness ; 
but they were not accepted. 

Mr. Egerton bore nis disappointment very 
quietly : but he aged and altered, eren in the short 
interTal that elapsed between my mother's de- 
termination to make the sacrifice and my mar- 
riage. He never spoke one word, either to me or 
hlT daughter, about the hopes we bad been so 
unhappily doomed to blight. But he treated my 
mother as a sort of holV being from that time, 
nerer permitting bimseli any neighborly famili- 
arities, and spelling of her always with a sort of 
loving reverence, that puzzled people who were 
not initiated, very mnch indeea, as to tne real 
causes 6f the dissolution of their engagement. 

My wife and I wintered abroad, hearing oon- 
«tantly from my noble-hearted motner, who nerer 
suffered ua to gather from her letters that she 
was other than happy and cheerful and well. 
With the ooming ox the Summer, the denrvto 
return to our own home set in; so Hazlbldean 
was sat in order for us, and we^came back to it on 
the 8th of July. 

We had each written to our respective parents, 
entreating them to be at Hazeldean to receive us ; 
■and there they were, when we got out of the car- 
riage, waiting on the doorstep, Tookipg glad; hut^ 
oh! 80 much older than they had looked at thia 
time last year. We would not let it be a tearful 
meeting. But it was a very emotion-producing 
4>ne, nevertheless. 

I think my mother was more tender tbme than 



ever that night. Over and over again she assured ■ 
me, in a hundred ways, that her lite was a peaceful 
and happy one. 

'' And now it will be fuller than ever," she 
said, blithely. " What a happy old grandmother 
I see myself, in the course or a few years, Frank. 
We have been talking business to-night — Mr. . 
£g;erton and I. If this be a boy that dear Ada is 

going to giro you, he will be the heir of Hazel- 
ean, and will not want more: but. if it be a girL 
Mr. Egerton means to settle The Elms upon her." 
'* He is too good !" I said ; and she answered, 
reproachfully : 

'* When you have children of your own, f ranl^ 
you will say with me, *How can one be good 
enough to one's own children?' " 

My mother had substituted a comfortable, easy, 
jolly Ifttle brougham for the dashing park-phae- 
ton and pair of liho wy bays. Indeed, I found 
that she had "become an old woman in many 
ways," I said, to Ada, on my return from seeing 
her home that night ; and Ada shook her bead, and 
said she ''feared we had been the aging powers." 
Then we both strove to banish reneetion, by 
going round our house and admiring our posses- 
sions ; and we found this employment so pleasing 
to us, that it was late before we went to our 
room. 

I think 1 must hare been asleep for about three 
hours, when I was roused by a nerce pull at the 
door-bell. By-and-by 1 heard servants whisper- 
ing excitedly, and presently I was called down 
to speak to Archer, my mother's groom. 
^ I knew what was coming the moment I caught 
sight of the man. I held out my hands to avert 
the blow that seemed to be bearing down upon 
my head at once. But it was a blow that might 
not be averted. Oh! men and women, whose 
hearts are human ! have pity upon me. My mother 
was dead! 

She had " died yery peacefully," Archer said, 
"of that 'ere complaint she's been subject to 
lately — leastways, these last few months ; missifi 
has over and over again gone like a sheet, but 
she'd never tell any one else of it; she always 
said it didn't matter, and, above all, you was to 
be kept from being worried by hearing of it ; but, 
you see, the time has come when you must hear 
— so now 1 tell you." 

The poor faithful old fellow ended with a sob, 
and I grasped his hand yearningly in my speech- 
less sorrow, and then went back to my wife— to 
my white-robed, trembling, pale wife, who was 
already conscious that the shadow of sorrow had 
fallen upon her home. 
" Tell me at once, Frank r' 
" My mother is dead;" I managed to say ; and 
then my wife, my comforter, my good 'angel, 
sprang to my side, and exclaimed : 

" Frank, Frank ! you'll belieye that my grief is 
only one degree less keen than yours; she was 
almost my mother, too ; she forfeited her happi- 
ness to secure nvins as well as yours ; but, in this 
hour of freshest agony, / bid you bear this in 
mind. The sudden death is due to hwrt^isease 
not to heart-sorrow. My husband, my own dear 
husband, we are faultless in this matter ; I feel it 
firom my soul." 

She was right Ada was proyed right, by the 
researches of science, a few hours after this pour- 
ing in of balm and oil upon my wonnded con- 
sdence. My mother bad been a yictim to that 
insidious foe to^humanity, whleh lays low so many 
without a Bomentf s warning. She had not died 
of tiM disap^inttront which had been brought 
about Indirectly by my love for Ada and Ada's 
loye for me. 

Now that her sweet, pure, patient life is oyer, 
she sj^eaks to us still from every nook and comer 
of ({uiet, dearly loved Hazeldean. My children. 
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ne, Bod from toofr roolher, 
lleatbe twuitilul, nuUC' looking woinui in Tiolet 
T«lTe(, wtio holda the tioaared place in oar gallery 
or fBmil; porlrut», brougbt tbeir parenta uappi- 
nesa. And, leuniiig tbia CruLh tcvm onr loiiag 
lipa, they will also leani UiU truth : ibM thera ii 
DO purer, Btronger Ion on eulh than tbe loie of 
a mother for bur child. 

Varlike i^orts of tbe Mam 

All UTige natioDB am from .... „.., 
quick of e;e and hnnd. Mental traicing 
knoirn : the pbjiical life reoelTes all tbeir atteo- 
tion. Uamea Inrolving strength and attdrew are 
tbe noTitiate Tor nars, and give a maD dJBtinclion 

The natiTea of the Sandwich Islands fgnn no 
exception U> this generol rule. Among tbeir 
weapons are * spear, barbed at the point, or ■ 
besulifol wood, higblj pohshed, and iix or eight 
feet long ; and a pike aomewbat longer, geDeiSlj 
reaching the length of tuelYC or fltMea I'eet, and 

In hurling and in Tarding olT these weapons 
thej are very expert Cook, aod earli navigalori 
wbo (isited the islands, were istonished at the 
performances of same o( the cbtefa. 

The greM chief or king^ ~ 



higbl; rsDowned for his skill in warding olT tfa«M 
jaielins, He aeed (o stand with a tpemr in hk 
rigbt hifed, Id front ol six men similarlj annad. 
Ai ■ gireu signal, all hurled their jaTelEna at b^ 
He would *n every occision psrri three with Iib 
■pear, and' catch luree others in bia left hand 

A chief bU to be ikUltnl, indeed, in thia ezv 
else, for hit poaition, il one of rank, was one at 
correspondhig danger. He must bead hi* war- 
parly, and When tttey encountered a hoslila bwtd. 
It wsi bis duly to adraace in front of his^wn 
men, in bis leather helmet and cloak, bat uttertr 
unarmed, holding notbing hut a I au in his huuL 
He cballcDged ffis foe to hurt their nean, aod 



icbing. He could hm 
he caught, aod often did a^ 
"-- -- " ■ sed. it 



so Bucoesjiully that t= v«i.= uu unuKm 
he tell, the batile beoaaje general, as it wo 
the greatest dishonor to aUovr bis body to 
ned on by the enemy. 



Seololi. i.n iftelih, S6T Dauiih, S«C Sweda^ 19 
Irish, aod 228 of other nattonaliliei. This ia 
probably tbe only city in the Dnion when EagBah 
bom residents are mora nuneroas than any othar 

DAtionallty among tbe for^gn bora popnlifiatt. 



CB0S8INQ THE TORRENT OF OUARAFASCANA. 



OtosstDiT tits Vorrent of Onanpas- 
CMM, b«w«r JPerum 

explors the tairiUirj from which tie dcriTe our 
qDioiDO, sod itndf on the spot the Tirieties of th( 
b«e whose bark baa proved eueh a boon foi 
faBering bnaiBnitT. It » a oIim of true* thi>t 
uama to defj eoltiTatloii, Mtd flj- ftoia nun 
Etery jamr the cinchona-gmthererB hsTBto plnnjt 
daepereDd deeper in tbe wilderaeEi, tad the rapii 
deBtmctioD and diuppMnaeB of the trees eic[t< 



lilarro. Ac*iti and agtia attompte to accUniate it 
hsTe failed. It ia a hannit at the wiMerneM. 
The hops la that eome Twielj may be foan4 that 
wilt ePiDce mora genial dispoBiiioai. The teiil- 
tory of his eiptoration was wild aod aafage, 
almost heTond parallel. Iltop raviaei, perpeodi- 
ealar-waired cafiona rat up their road constat!^. 
Out illustration sbowt tbecn paasinv tlie torrant 
of Onarapaacana, which taa furionsly along tM- 
tween its high rocky walla. A aiiigla fordiug- 
plaae afforded a passaga OTer the toireat, Md 
Dear thla were bidden rode Uddeii, made by tbe 
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nativcSi and of which they alone ksew the place 
of deposit. By these, a dMceot fras made on one 
side, and an ascent on ^ other. One daring 
climber, whose okiU woul^ charm the Alpine 
Club, refttaiaed last, to dr&^r up the first ladder, 
and cestore it to its place, then glide, more like a 
sei-pent than a man, dowii the smooth, perpendi- 
cular wall, and bound oVer the rocky masses, that 
aUnoat touched each o^her amid the rapid current. 
The Guarapascanais an affluent of the Cconi. 
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A Sewer Bat. 

A LEAF FROM A DETECTIVE'S LIFE. 

Do Tou ask me if there was not somethlnff ex- 
traordinary connected with my marriage? Well, 
I must confess that the incidents which brought 
it about wt>re rather singular, and if yo)i care to 
hear how it all happened, seat yourself comfort- 
ablv in that old armchair, andl will do my best 
to uiterest you in the relation of what was really 
a very strange adventure. ' « 

Old, Solomon Denton was a hard case trulv; 
and if he had been alone in the world, respectable 
cople would have had nothing to do^with him. 
n his younger days he was* as good as the best 
in our town, for bis nncestors were among the 
original settlers of the places ; and, when his'uther 
died, leaving him the 'proprietorship pf the oldest 
and most famous inn then known in- that neigh- 
borhood, no young man in Rivehaouth had better 
prospects, or was more universally liked. 

But time brings many, changes. Rlvermouth, 
from a small town, gi^ew to be a large city, and 
Sol Denton grew to be a hard case, as l have said. 
The change was gradual in both cases, but not 
less certam in one than in the other. Love of 
company tmd jollitr led to the ruin of the 1i£nd- 
lord of the Bear's &ead Inn, and when the town 
had grown large enough to have a city's reputa- 
tion for wickedness, Solomon had the reputation 
of being ope of the worst men in it. At the time 
of whicn I am speaking he was about fifty years 
old, and was known as a professional gambler, 
while the Bear's Head had degenerated into a 
third-rate tavern and gaming-saloon, frequented 
ftolely by sporting men, or, as the police shrewdly 
suspected, by characters of a still wortte tyne. 

But Denton was by no means cast out or good 
society even then. In the prime of his manhood, 
when everything looked fair before him. he had 
married a lovely girl whose Ifjamily was then, and 
■till remained, among the aristocracy of Rivery^ 
mouth. Her friends could not desert her, ana 
for her sake they still tolerated him ; the fact that^ 



his more discreditable pursuits. _ 

It was not alone his wife's influence, however., 
that kept Solomon Denton just within the pale ot 
respectable society. He had a daughter, an only 
child, whose loveliness was the toast of all tbe^ 
youth, high and low, in the county, and whose 
gentle temper made her a favorite with her own 
sex everywhere. Mabel Denton was, indeed, an- 
angel of goodness and beauty, and men who would 
have considered it disgrace to be seen in com6any 
with the father, would ffladly have welcomed the 
daughter at their firesiaes, and even urged, their 
sons to pay court to her. Not that the'yt>nng 
men who knew her seeded urging. Mi^l had 
•nitors br the score, the heirs ot the px^udAt 
families in the oot;niy, and others in alffanks, 
from the humble servant to the princely merobanf ; 
hut, as ^et, none of them had seemed t6 find favor 
in her sight, and it waa doubtful if any one among 
her Domerooa wooers would succeed in winning 
the precions prize. 
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It is fimosx superfluous to say that I 
of the most ardent of her lovers ;* but* ut the saiu 
time, #was one among the most hopeless. It ii 
true Aat, on several occasionSj mucn to mj sor-' 
pris/and jov, she had distinguished me above niT 
riv;fls, and allowed it to be seen that she respected, 
if *he did not love me. But I was of humbk^ 
FiAnk, compared to many who sought her favor, 
And I was not egotist enough to beliere that I was 
worthy of her. Still, I was too manW not t» 
persevere in my courtship, until I had found aa 
opportunity of asking her Ibe momentous qaestun 
wnich was to decide my fate; and, consequently, 
when the events I am about to relate occurred, I 
was a daily visitor in the Jittle private paNor of 
the Bear's Head, which was the special sanctoB 
of Mabel and her mother. 

For nearly threo month's before the time of 
which I speak, ittd inhabitants of Rirermootli. 
specially those who had property to lose, had 
been much exe^ised in mind regarding a series 
of robberies, so mysterious as not onlv to baffle 
the utmost vigilance of the police in 'detectisf 
the cAminab, out to leave our best ofiBcers with- 
out k clue as to bow the crimes had been jterpe- 
<trated. The locality of these robberies was la ^ 
certain block of warehouses, ten in number, 
standing detached from all other buildings on the 
bapk of the river, directly in the rear of the Bear's 
Head Inn, and more than two hundred yards dis- 
tant therefrom. Each one of these warehouses 
had been robbed successively, and this io spite of 
a constant watch, maintained both inside and out, 
commencing immediately after the first thefl was 
discovered. Every morning the doors and win- 
dows were found fastened and unbroken, and bo 
sound or sight had disturbed the watchers of the 
previous night; but, during each sueeeedine day,, 
more valuable goods would be mis'-ed. antil tb^ 
losses amounted to tens of thousands of dollars.^ 

It was impossible to suspect collusion betwea, 
the watchers and the thieves, for, during the last^ 
nights of this period, the former bad been chosen^ 
ftrom among our inost respected citizens and oar^ 
most trusty offlcers. My father was then tbe^ 
chief of police in Rivermouth, and I was oo Ui ' 
8ta£f as chief of the detectives. For three nights ^ 
we watched the place personally, aided by men as " 
faithful as ourselves. From diisk to daylight «e^ 

f>atrolled the buildings, and no part of either wss^ 
^ eft un visited by at least one of our force formorB^ 
than half an hour at a time. But that short spsee^ 
sufficed for the cunning robbers. Boxes, aod^ 
drawers, and cases, were apparently undisturbed v 
but their contents were jgone, and no doe left as. 
to how or when the goo<u had been taken. If we^ 
had been superstitious, we must have come to the 
conclusion that witchcraft was at work. As it' 



he was the owner of the once famous inn serving 

as an excuse to their pride, and as a cFoak to hide^ wa«, we only felt chagrined and angry, and firmly 



resolved that, as our very reputation was at stake, 
we would leave no stone unturned to ferret out' 
the mystery. 

Such was the posture of afiairs when, on a cer- 
tain bright moonlight evening, in the month of 
Jane, just thirty years ago, 1 entered the barroooi 
of' the Bear's Head, ana found Solomon Dento^ 
in conyersation witn a sinister-looking man, mgr 

Sarently a stranser and a trareler jl>nt wboM 
ark face and bUok, sparkling eyes, seemed, at 
the first glanee, quite familiar to me. It was pari 
of my profession to remember faces, and the V^ 
calities where they had first been met with, when' 
encountered a second time. But, though i tbooj^ 
I knew this man, no effort of my memory sufficed 
to recall the circumstances of our previous meet- 
ing, and I was soon forced to sdmit to myself tbst 
I must be mistaken. 

My first idea, howerer, made me ezamins bia 
closely, and watch him narrowly for some tins; 
but I could discover nothing psrtionlsriy snspi- 
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oioTis in his mftnoei\ or the cOD?ersation be h^ld 
with mine host, which was principaily about 
faone-raoing and sporting matters; ahd* by the 
time that supper was announced. I had come to 
the conclusion that he, was, doubtless, a rogue in 
a ffambline waj» but not such a rogne as would 
make his doings anj concerns of mine at that 
present moment. 

I bad been invited to take tea with Mrs. Denton 
and Mabel, in their private parlor, Ibat evening ; 
andy much to mj surprise, I found that tin -dark- 
faced stranger was to make one of the party. He 
was introduced to me by the name of Jamieson, 
as the owner of a celebrated race-horse, if hich 
was then making. a great stir in the sporting 
worlds and this fact accounted for his presence 
at Rirermouth, his horse being entered for the 
races there, which was soon to come oS', 

As he was a sportins man, I was not surprised 
that Denton should know him; but I was Terr 
much astonished to find him so' intimate with 
Mabel. They conversed together all the evening, 
aeat^ apart firom the rest of us, and I conid not 
bat perceive that a very good understanding ex- 
isted between them. At least, Mabel was evidently 
engrossed by the snbject upon which they were 
eonveraing, so much so that she iefl me to be 
•ntertsinea entirely br Mrs. Denton; and, though 
she seamed rather to De-uneasjr and worried, than 
pleased with what he was saving, th»r dialogue 
was conducted in too low a tone not to make mer 
believe that they had secrets together, and, there- 
fore, must have been intimate previously. 

It is not to be wondered at. under the circnm- 
stances, that when I took my leave" at ten o'clock, 
I was not onlv jealous, 'but angry«nd mortified. 
Of late I had begun 4o think that Mabel might be 
brought to love me in time, for she had plainly 
encouraged me in many ways, but now my hopes 
were again dashed to the ground, and t was forced 
to the conclusion thaf this Jamieson had won her 
heart, and that she had kept it secret from all of 
us at Rivermouth firom mere whim and mis- 
chievoosness. I took a heavy heart to bed that 
night, and many hours passed ere I forgot my 
sorrow and anger in the aeep sleep of exhaustion. 

I did not wake until late tne next morning, and 
then only when roused by a messenger from my 
father. 

The tidings he brought would have waked a 
lover like myself almost from the sleep of death. 
Mabel Denton had disappeared I Fled from her 
father's house, .it was said, with the gambler 
Jamieson I 

The messenger had other news to tell — that the 
famous warehouses had been robbed again, this 
time with the awful accompaniment of the mur- 
der of one of the watchmen — but I scarcely list- 
ened to what at any other time would have roused 
my professional zeal to fever heat, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, I was on my rapid 
way to the Bear's Head. I found that the main 
fact of Mabel's disa/ppearance was only too true, 
and the added circumstance that much of her 
clothing, and all of her jewels, were missing, ap- 
parently proved that her flight was deliberate. 
But that Jamieson bad anything to do with her 
elopement was not so clear. 

He had not accompanied her, for I found him 
in the barroom with Denton, seemingly as much 
distracted as the unhappy father himselC I was 
quite confounded when I met him on entering, 
and if my professional caution had not come to 
my aid, I soould, doubtless, have done something 
rash. As it was, I forced myself to acknowledge 
that my jealousy alone caused me to suspect him, 
and that there was no proof whaterer to connect 
him with the nnfortunato ^rl's flight. My only 
eonraa, therefore, was to ^oin with him and her 
half-orazy father in devismg plans to trace her, 



keeping a vigilant watch, meanwtiile, on all Ai9 
movements, and waiting patiently for new de- 1 
velopmests. ' 

I had not long to wait before a new aspect was 
pat upon this already mysterious case, rendering 
it still more startling and terrible. My father, 
finding 1 did not obey his summons, joined me at 
the tavern, and imparted to me a most astonish- 
ing fact. In the band oi the dead watchman, 
who had been murdered in the warehouses during 
that night of horror, a piece of blue ribbon had 
Inen ibond, tightly clutched, as it in the gra^^p of 
a mortal nin i g pi l e. . Ttat riMwo. eotbroidmd 
with Mabel Denton's name by mj own -mster's 
band, had been given as a gaj^ of Friendship ! I, 
myself, had seen it on the roissing girl's neck the 
previous evening, and there was now no doubt 
that she had been abducted, if not slain, by the 
secret robbers and murderers who had so long 
bafiied our vigilance ! 

To clinch the proof that this theory was the 
true one, Mrs. Denton summoned me to a private 
interview, and in wild, almost incoherent lan^ 

fuage, gave me to understand that she believ^ 
er daughter bad aooidentallr discovered who the 
robbers were, and the poor mother was sure that 
their knowledge of this fact had caused them to 
make away with the unhappy girl in the certaintjT^ 
that she would denounoe ihem. 

But this really increased the mystery of the 
whole atfair. How could Mabel, by any accident' 
whaterer, discover thp robbers' secret, when she 
■ever went near the\ warehouses, and scarcely 
ever ouitted the precincts of her father's house 
alone? Mrs. Denton, I was conrinced after I had 
closely questioned her, knew nothing more thttn 
she had told me, and this she had onfy learned, 
from her daughter's lips, on the previons day. 
Mabel bad merely informed her, in & frightened 
manner, that she thought she knew how the rob- 
bers got into the warehouses, and that she meant 
to teU me when I came to supper that evening. 
Jamieson's presence, doubtless, prerented the 
disclosure, and Mrs. Denton herself, until Mabel 
bad disappeared, gave no thought to her daugh- 
ter's words, believing that the knowledge roe 
boasted was some mere fanciful theorr. 

This communioation seemed completely to ex- 
onerate Jamieson from any complicity woatever 
in Mabel's disappearance; but a feeling that I 
cannot even now define prevented me from con- 
fiding in him, though he appeared to be as anx- 
ious and as zealous to discover a clue to our lost 
darling as her parents themselves. Nor did my 
suspicions of him lessen. He accompanied us in 
the thorough search we Jiow made of the ^re- 
houses, and was as active and scrupulous in tiie 
quest as any one engaged in it; but this very leal 
had the. appearance ofoeing overdone. I was im- 
pressed with the idea that lie was acting a part, 
and during all that day I never allowed him out 
of my sight. 

Nothing came of my spying, and nothing of onr 
sesToh in the warebduses. Absolutely no clue 
whatever could be found to show how the robbers 
gained entrance, or carried off" the goods, and as ' 
for Jamieson, he did nothing but what any honest 
man might hare done in his place. 

Sick at heart and despairing, I finally left the 
mysterious buildings at about ten o'clock in the 
evening, and took my way toward the inn. In' 
every room and in each cellar of the warehouses 
we had left two vigilant men, on each of whom, 
we could depend. Everything had been done 
that our doty required, an*d I now had leisure to 
study the riddle of Mabel's abduction, and, if 
possible, to discover ito solution. 

Jamieson was with me stilly for on rarions pro- 
texte I had detained him until my own departure, 
and I had resolved to keep him at my side all 
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night, eren thoagh I bad to arrest him to accom- 
piiBhit. 

The crowd that had lingered around the build- 
inga daring the daj bad now dispersed, and, sare 
the police patrol, no hnman bein|^ was near as. 
We were slowly making the oireoit of the block, 
when this fact of my isolation with the man I so 
stronglr suspected flashed upon my mind, and 
from tnat moment mj vigilance was redoubled. 
He walked on at my side, oowerer, withont mak- 
ing anj moTcment of a donbtfal nature, and when 
we turned into the narrow lane leading Arom the 
rear of the warehouses to the stable- jmrd at the 
back of the Bear's Head, he was three or four 
paces in adrance of me, proceeding in a leisurelj 
manner, as if eyasion or esci^ was the last thing 
in his thoughts. 

The lane was quite nairow, bordered bj tall 
brick houses, and made a slight coire to the west 
about a hundred feet from the entrance. When 
Jamieson reached this curve he was not more 
than ten feet ahead of me, and be turned the cor- 
ner without haste or alteration of manner. True 
to my resolve not to lose sight of him, I quick- 
ened my pace, so that ten seconds could not have 
elapsed before I reached and turned the curve 
myself. 

To my profound surprise and consternation, he 
was nowhere to be seen I The light of the un* 
clouded moon directly overhead illuminated every 
foot of the lane, so that the smallest object was 
distinctly visiUe. The houses on each side pre- 
•ented only dead walls to the passage, with no 
doorway, window, or angle of anv kind in which 
he coafd have concealed himself. The distance 
to the stableyard-gate was far too great for him 
to have passed over it in that short time, even at 
a swift run. There was no box, or cart, or any- 
thing else, standing in the lane large enough to 
hide him, and it really seemed as if he had^van- 
ished, as witches do, into the air. 

But my professional experience had taught me 
not to take anything for granted, and it suddenly 
occurred to me that there might be some hole or 
depression in the ground in which be could hide. 
Hy sole thought now was that he was lying in 
wait for me, to deal me a cowardly blow at ad- 
vantage. Accordingly I drew my pistol, and. 
advancing with great caution, closely examinea 
every foot of the ground and walls as I pro- 
ceeded. 

Scarcely ten feet from the curve my watchful 
eye can^t sight of a place which demanded 
nearer iospecnon, and, still glancing vigilantly 
abont me, I approached the place. At ibe 
oentre of the base of the first dead wall, on the 
nortli, aide of the lane, there was a square stone 
projection, that looked like a small patch of side- 
walk, hut was in reality the covering of the mouth 
of a drain. The opening itself waa distinctly visi- 
ble under Ae front edge of the stonework, and at 
the first glance it looked scarcely large enough to 
admit the passage of my leg. But it was actually 
of a size to permit my whole body to pass, a fact 
of which I bad poskive prd6f in another minute. 
From the oentre of the roadway an inclined plane, 
formed of a aingle large slab of stone, extended 
down to the verge of the hole. This constituted 
a smooth channd, to carry off the water and filth 
from the lane, and at this moment it was covered 
an inch deep with slime and mud. On the slip- 
pery and tn^acberous surface of this man-trap I 
Incautiously stepped, and then stooped down to 
peer into the month of the drain. 

What happened next would have been laughable 
enough, if it were not for the conseouences which 
followed. By bending down, my oody lost its 
centre of gravity; both my feet alid out from 
mider me iorward; with the rapidity of lightning, 
I first assumed a sitting and then a completely 



recumbent posture; and thus, on the broad of 
my back, I slipped down the channel like a alup 
being launohed, and gliding through the bole b^ 
fore I could make any attranpt to arrest ray de- 
scent, I fell, fleet foremost, into the sewer below t 

Confused by the shock of my fall, it waa some 
time before I could realize my position ; but wbeo 
I did regain my self-possession, I was more aston- 
ished than before to find that I could see everj 
object around me quite plainly. It would nato- 
rally be supposed that toe interior of an nnder- 
ffround sewer, by night, would be about the 
darkest place one could get into. Thia vaalt^ 
however, was an exception to the rule, tor it was 
brightly illuminated dv a strong light, shining 
fh>m under a large archway just in front of the 
spot on which I nad fallen. A single glance at 
my surroundings Oonvinced me that the place was 
something more than a mere sewer, and rising to 
my feet, I stole silently toward the areh, feeuni^ 
certain that Jamieson had taken ahelter therein. 

I was not mistaken. The place into which I 
had descended was, indeed, a culvert oonneotad 
with the sewer ond5^ ^^ ^""^^ » b°^ ^ opening I 
had taken for an archway was merely a semiar- 
cular hole broken tbrougn the side or the draiiiy 
though not low enough down to permit the eao ap e 
of water. The aperture thus made formed a com- 
munication with an extensive vault, probably, as 
I then thought, the sub-cellar of the boose over- 
head. From the oentre of the curving roof of this 
vault depended a large lantern, bumlng brightly, 
and rendering ever^ nook and comer of the placo 
visible. Under this lantern, and occupied in 
removing it from ita hook, stood Jamieson him- 
self, evidently unconscious that I had involun- 
tarily followed him down the drain, but, quite as 
{>lainly, in haste to get away from thai particnlar 
ooality. 

I had only time to note that his dothes were as 
muddy as my own, showing that he had deliber- 
ately adopted the same mode of getting under 
ground that I had taken against my will, when he 
detached the lantern, ana moving quickly across 
the paved floor, disappeared through a doorway 
in the east walL A moment sufficed me to reach 
the same point, and I beheld him moving swiftly 
along a narrow passage, which led in the direo- 
tion of the warehouses on the river-bank. 

Like an inspiration it flashed upon me that this 
was the secret of the mysterious robberies, and of 
Mabel's abduction. My heart beat high with hope 
and triumph, and as silently and rapidly as toe 
tiger steals upon its prey, I utunched myself upon 
the desperado's track. 

Carrying the lantern in front of him, his body 
cast a shadow behind which would effectuaUr 
have concealed me, had he chanced to look aroumL 
But he had no suspicion that be was pursued, and 
never paused or hesitated nntil he emerged frotik 
the narrow passage and entered a spacious vaoh^ 
similar to the one we had just left. 1 halted for s 
moment at the entrance, so as to avoid stumbling 
upon him unexpectedly, bat a startling cry. s 
shriek of terror in a woman's tones, echoed wOdlj 
through the vault, and banished every tiioagfat of 
prudence fh>m my mind. It was MabePa voice, 
my darlings silvery voice, crying to heaven for 
help I and if a legion of foes had confronted me, 
I snouki have dared them all. Uttering a shout 
of encouragement, I daabed into the vanlt, and 
the single second of time that anfficed to briiuf ma 
to her side, enabled me, also, to comprehend the 
whole situation. 

Tliia stone chamber waa as Isrge aa the fint I 
had entered, and several passages, aimttar to that 
from which 1 bad just emerge^ branched from it 
in various direocions. The paved floor waa strews 
with rode bundles and scattered gooda of varions 
kinds, which my professional instfaiet told as 
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bu >o mnoflM OS, uid in (be muKt Uiereoi wM 
■ pilB of new bUnkot*. npon whioh, her wrista 
and uiklei finnlj bouod inth cords, Uj itretched 
the loTeli form of Hkbel Denton. OT«r her bent 
th« TilUin Jamieeon, big rigbt band clalobiog > 

S'««ning knifs, and hie laft baiy with the boada 
at conlned her wri«ta. Bj the Ugbt of Ihe lan- 
tern on the floor, the qoiTerlDg name of which 
east * Teltov oirele ot ndiinoe aronnd Uie group, 
I aaw that his faae was tnmsd froia her, and bfa 
ejei filed upon me, with ■ mingled Itare of fear 
and Sendiah rage. 

Whether he laeaDt to atab her with the Xnife, or 
marelf Ic ant her bonda, I nerer knew, for 1 gave 
him no tima to do either. Before be could reaUi 



the danger that threatened blm^ mj armB were 
woond round bia own, oomprasiing ibein close to 
bla writhing bodr, lO that he could cot nse big 
we^oD, and ibe feartnl atruggle commenced. To 



SDd fro we reeled, now etaggering cloee to the 
maedT* wall, and now in duiger of atnuibling 

UabeVi innenaible form. But the robber 

lo otkance witb me from the moment I lelied 
him. The knowledge that Mabel's aafetj de- 
pended on m; trininph, and the ^ght ot her fiir 
•elf IriDg, bonnd and helpleu, at our feet, nerved 
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me with^e strength or a giL_.. _, _ 
effort, I dnw bim near the doorwar by wbioh I 
had entond, and Vben, exerting ul mr Ebree, 
daahed his head against the corner of the open- 
ing, ffis moieles relaxed, • lend groan escaped 
him, and inking forward on the floor, be became 
DDOonsdoaa. S'eiiing a piece of silk from a pile 
lying near, I quioklj crushed the costl; fabric 
into the form of a rope, and bonud him baod and 
foot Then, when I waa sure he was incapable of 
farther miscblef, I sprang to Uabel's aide, serered 
the emel cords that conflned her, and busied 
myself in restoring ber to sensibility. 
Ere long, my frantic eflorta were crowned 

<as, and I had the biexpreaaible pleasure of 

a; her smile upon me. In gratitude for her 
i^j ,.,,.__ _,. , .. ,v. ... 1 

by dint of eiploring each 'passage 
flcaUy made our wav Into the open air. Tbeplac 
where we came out lurnishBd me another aurpriio, 
not the least amoDE the wonders of that eientfnl 
night, and fuUy explained the mystery of Mabel's 
aUnction. The paeaage that gave us exit com- 
municated with the cellars of the Bear' ■ Head Inn, 
and we emerged from tbem into the stablc-jard. 
As Uabel soon infonaed me, she had accidentally 
diicorered thia secret, and It was ber imprndeoce 
In taxing Jamieaon with a knowledge of the same 
fact, onlhe night I came to supper, that had led 
to her being carried oB'. Therobbershadascended 
from the oallars in the dead of night, made their 
way*i'™''j^ her room, *Dd, threatening her r'"- 
death if she rented, compelled her to dreel, 
precede them to the Tault. Her clothes sod 
Jewela were taken, so as to make her flight appear 
Tolnnlary. She bad received no injury or I — '" 
other than being bound and kept prisoner, 
waa plain that abe was treated Ihoe merely to pre^ 
•erre Jamieioo's secret until he and bta confede- 
rates bad time to fly witb their plunder. 

On axaminstion, the vaults and paaaagea 

fonnd to bare been the cellars of an eitenslTe 
fsolory, which formerly ooonpied that ground. 
This waa bnmed, and the warehonsas and the 
buildings on the fane erected in its stead. Some 
whim of the owner left the O] iginel cellars as Ibej 
were, and as be bad long been dead, the fact of 
their eilatenoe waa known to very few. Of this 
number, Jamieson waa one, and be, finding 
tha warehouses were full of ralnable eoods. 
«eiTed the plan of abstracting them throngh On 
OU oallars. He and bla confedanitM, who had 



wbimaically dubbed their nefarious aasooiaiioa 
with the appropriate title of " T^e Soeietj of 
9ewer Bats, easily establiabed oommunfcMiona 
from the lower raults with the actual cellars of 
the warehouse B, carefully concealing the en trance* 
witb moTabIs flagatonea. Then watching the 
morements ot the guards, tber enlared eacb 
building as the former left it on toeir rounda, and 
thus the mysterious robberiea were effected with 
impunity. 

Long terms of imprisonment rewarded Jamleaoa 
and bis gang for their criminal ingenuity, li was 
shrewdly suspected by my [athsr and myaelT that 
old Bolomon Denton waa connected witb the 
hand ; but no astna) proof appeared against him, 
•nd for the sake of his wile and dangbter, we 
wen careftal net to press the inquiry. He Ured 
only a abort time longer, and hla family remoTOd 
fi-om the inn immediately after bis death. Witbio 
a year after bis deceaae, Uabel rewarded my con- 
stancy and deTOtion bT the gilt of the moat pre- 
cious treasure she could bestow — her sweet self; 
and when my wife's first kiss was printed on mj 
eager lips, shs told me that she had loTed me long 
b^ore I rescued her from the power ot the Sewer 



Sold. 

Tbm splendid steamer Cosmopolitan waa neat- 
ing the pier, and the city of New York waa 
endually becoming risible through the thiok fog. 
The passengers tbronged upon deck, meal of thrai 
lookmg forward witb eager eipeotaUon ' " 



ompletion of a remarkably rough royage, which 
Bndered the charm of home greater by contrast, 
laptain Chaca was busy atlenaing to a multitude 
f things necessary lo be done, ^d which he wai 
unwilling to trast to other bauda. He was a laige^ 
pOWerfuUy-bnilt man, witb a Srm, quick step, a 
ringing Toice, and an bones^ hearty laagb^ 
man to trust and respect, and m whose preseno* 
one ei])erieDced a delicious sense of aaouritj and 
protection, 

Orlando Edaall bad been the one thorn in the 
captain's flesh from the hour they sailed from 
Lirerpool, and only extreme good natore, and « 
luge stock of patience, enabled him to bear the 
trifl witboot belrayini irrifaOon. Orlando Ed- 
sall was not indebted to bis parents for tba 
Christian name by which he was distinguisbed. 
His birthplace was abttte village smoDg the Qreen 
Uonntaina, and in the old family Bible, preserved 
witb pious care in the humble homeitead. was re- 
corded the exiaKUce of Obadiah Edssli, and as 
the worthy farmer and his wife bad but one child, 
it was fair to presums that Orlando hsd one* 
answered to a name which was Scriptural if not 
euphonious. 

In his yontb Obadiah bad attended the viJlagi 
school, but being somewhat afflicted witb that 
diaease, ao apt to assume a chronic form, denomi- 
nated by uDrefloed persons laiiuess, and accept- 
ing wilhout question the assertion of King 
Solomon^ that '' much study Is a weariness to the 
fleah," his progress in knowledge had nqt been 
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conceal the ignorance he did not care to display : 
and in this undertaking — the only real labor be had 
ever performed— he succeeded so well, that many 
considered him quite intelligent and agreeable. He 
had seen Buckineham Palace through nis eyeglass, 
▼isited Sti^tford and London Bndge, and after 
enjoying the delights of la bdU France, and being 
addressed as l^nneur^ wns experiencing the 
reality of sea- sickness on board the Cosmopolitan, 
homeward bound. 

Captain Chace was moyed with pity for the 
miserable young man, and took good care of him 
during the Toya^, though he could not repress 
an occasional smile at his ludicrous appearance. 

** How long before we land, captain r* he asked 
of that long-sufiering individual, for the hun- 
dredth time, as he followed him about the steamer. 

** Just as long as it takes us to arrive,'' was the 
answer; "ana it depends somewhat upon the 
leugth of time opcupied by the vessel in reaching 
the pier." 
. Orlando Edsall was not the least disconcerted. 

** You do not seem very anxious to get in, cap- 
tain; though, perhaps, there is no one in New 
York yon care to see." 
' '* Perhaps not*' 

"Mrs. Gordon has promised to introduce me to 
a Miss Osborne, a relative of hers, young, pretty, 

good-dispositioned, and with some money. A Mrs. 
'rlando lidsall of that description would not be 
very disagreeable; though 1 have thought it 
might be tiresome to be married. Then, like 
you, captain, I am fitted for something better 
than being tied to a family. I wonder if I shall 
dare to try MV* stroking an incipient mustache 
with a very white hand. 

Captain Chace, standing with his arm jextended, 
and his eyes fixed on his companion, resembled a 
huge Newfoundland dog^ preparing to shake an 
a^^vatiug cur; but, with a lip curling for the 
pitiable vanity of the young man, turned from 
nim, saying: 

" Of course it will rest with you to decide. No 
woman would be insane enongb to refuse such an 
offer; and 1 advise you to improve the oppor- 
tunity^ by all means." 

" Would you, captain, really ? But you never 
married yourself." 

" No ; It would hardly be convenient to marry 
myself: and you coulcf hM*dly expect a woman, 
especially one pretty, intelligent and rich, to 
notice me. We are not exactly alike." 

" Just so," with a self-satisfied air, and a lone 
look at the captain's hands, which were large ana 
brown, and seldom covered with Alexandre's 
kids. ** We are not exactly alike ; still, you're a 
real good fellow, captain. What^s tnat white 
building over there V* 

"An asylum for idiotic and feeble-minded 
yonths, perhaps," was the quiet answer. " Thev 
have some cases in this part of the country ;" and. 
leaving Orlando Edsall to the contemplation of 
the approaching shore, our captain sought another 
part of the ship, while his passenger retained a 
sense of pleasure from the fact that the captain 
had been so unusually social, and appreciated 
him so fully. «_«^ 

Katk Osborks was just twenty-five, quite 
pretty, finely educated, extremely sensible, and 
uie possessor of a comfortable fortune. Her 
intends had but one complaint to enter against 
her. Society unanimously decided that it was 
high time she was "settled," a general and con- 
venient term for expressing the state of the pos- 
sessor of a husband and a nouie. Miss Osborne 
had not reached the age of twenty-five without 
listening to more than one profession of attach- 
ment; out Mrs. Grundy, none the wiser, still 
wondered why no one sought her for a wife. 



Mrs. Gordon was a distant relative of Miss Os- 
borne, and was considered a match-maker, and 
manifested not the least dislike to the distinction. 
She considered it a delicate compliment to her 
tact and management, and so gave herself to the 
development of the many matrimonial schemes in 
which she was interested. Kate Osborne the 
considered it her duty to dispose of in the shortest 
possible space of time. Mrs. Gordon's home was 
on the banks of the Hudson, a few miles from 
New Tork, and Miss Osborne, who bad called 
upon her, was listening attentivelv to an acconnt 
of the lady's visit to the Old World. 

" We liad horrid weather coming back, Kste ; 
and our captain was the hatefnllest man yon ever 
heard ol Of course I needed an escort occasion^ 
ally, being all alone. There was a Mr. Edsall on 
board — a thousand times more agreeable than 
Captain Chace." 

^'Captain Chace!" interrupted Kate. ''Then 
yon relumed in the Cosmopolitan V 

" Why, yes, of course. But do you know Cap- 
tain Chace?" 

" I have seen him, I believe, once or twice.** 
And Miss Kate, strangely enough, turned away 
from her hostess, and looked out of the window. 

" Well, then, Vou know what a bear he is," 
continued Mrs. Gordon. " But as I was tellin|^ 
you about this Mr. Edsall " 

" Mr. Edsall pleased you better, then?" 

"Oh, yes; he was such a gentleman! Ton 
ought to see his hands, Kate: they are as small 
and white as a lady's, and his foot is " 

Mrs. Gordon stepped, somewhat embarrassed 
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by the smile on Miss Osborne's face, then 
sumedy a little spitefully : 

"But you are the queerest girl, Kate. The 
captain would have suited you better, perhaps.** 

^* Why, I have no very strong liking for gresA 
rough creatures ! Odious people are not my tavor- 
ites. I was only smiling at your enthusiasm in 
regard to hands and feet, and hoping your friend 
had some stronger claim to your liking. But we 
will not discuss the gentleman any longer, while 
there are so many interesting subjects which 
have not been mentioned." 



Kate Osborne usually meant what she — .^, 
and Mrs. Osborne, in consideration of her pet 
scheme, prudently changed the conversation, and 
in a few minutes the two ladies were absorl^d in 
the examination of sundry elegant articles of 
dress, which had been brought from Paris for the 
express admiration of Mrs. Gordon's friends. 
Two days after, Mrs. Gordon said to her husband : 

" If I had told Kate, she would not have come 
an inch ; so I shall write to her, and she will not 
suspect anything;" and the following note was 
accordingly sent to Miss Osborne : 

" A few of the friends who crossed the Atlantio 
with me are to spend to-morrow evening at our 
house. We propose a moonlight sail, and wsnt 
you to come up early and stay over ni^t." 

There certainly could be nothing in the note to 

Sroduce the burst of laughter with which Miss 
'sbome received it Could it be she suspected 
something? It certainly amused her intensely, 
and she replied within an hour : 

" I will not fail to be with you to-morrow even- 
ing, but hope that, for my sake, you will have no 
great odious creatures present. Yon know I am 
somewhat peculiar in my tastes." 

About a dozen of those who had become pretty 
well acquainted with each other dnring the rough 
days on board the Cosmopolitan were assembled 
in 'Mrs. Gordon's parlor before Miss Osborne ar- 
rived. Orlando Edsall was present, waiting with 
eager expectation for her coming. Captain Chace, 
who was a favorite with all his passengersi save 
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the lady whom he bad so innocentlj oflTendedy bad 
been intiUtd bj Mr. Gordon, who, grcatlr to the 
d?8jra8t bt bis estimable wife, bad insisted upon 
his loiniikflf the partj. 

Mrs. Gordon was snrpHsed to see how setf tie- 
manly he appeared, in spite of his hands. He was 
extrenoely polite to his hostess, vp'ho took occasion 
to wbtsper to Mr. EdssQ : 

" He is really fine-looking when he is dressed, 
and not half so rough as he used to be on board 
the steamer.*' 

**0h, Kate," said Mrs. Osborne, «*I was afVaid 
rotl wouldn't come. Mr. Gordon mrited Oantain 
Cbace, in spite of all 1 could say. I ^ess, bow- 
ertr, we can endure him for one erenmg. Shall 
I introduce you?" 

" Oh. res : I supposed, from what you said the 
other day, tnat be was a brute, and I only men- 
tioned him in my note because you seemed to 
think I like such people, whereas I never have the 
least desire to meet tnem." 

** Well, you can judge for vourself when you see 
him ;" and the harmless Mrs. Gordon smiled com- 
placently as she thought of Mr. Orlando Edsall. 

Miss Osborne followed Mrs, Gordon to the par- 
lor, and entered the room wiib the quiet self-pos- 
•ession which was natural to ner. 

Mr. Edsall gazed fixedly at the handsome 
woman, upon whom he felt he had already some 
claim. ' 

" Look, captain, that's the Miss Osborne I told 
you about. She would satisfy anybody who 
eould make up their mind to marry-^on'^t you 
think so? Fm abotkt decided." 

*'Then, it only remains to convince the lady 
that she cannot do better than to accept you. Of 
course, there will be no difficulty about that?" 

** Kg, I rather think not ; she looks like a sen- 
sible girl," and the elegant Mr. Edsall gave a self- 
satisfied glance at the full-length mirror in which 
he was reflected. 

Introductions followed, and Captain Chace 
bowed with stately courtesy over the hand ex- 
tended by Miss Osborne, while Mr. Edsall enter- 
tained the listeners with a voluble speech, in 
regard to the happiness he experienced m making 
her acouaintance ; but, owing to his embarrass- 
ment, tne words which he bad repeated so glibly 
to himself were not delivered with the impress- 
iveness he had anticipated. 

Probably Miss Osborne felt pity for the young 
man, and Mrs. Gordon was delighted to see that 
she immediately entered into conversation with 
him, relieving him of all awkwardn^^ by her easy 
manner. 

R|ecovering his self-possession, and encouraged 
to talk by numerous questions, Mr. Edsall grew 
eloquent on the subiject of his travels. 

"I^s an awful way across tbe Atlantic. I 
wanted to see the Gulf Stream, for they said it 
was a curiosity. Tou have heard of it, haven't 
you. Miss Osborne ?" 

" Ob, yes." 

" I inquired of a good many people, and they 
said they thought the reason we could not see it 
was because the water was low.** 

"Possibly. We have had an unusually dry 
Summer." 

** So I have heard, but being abroad, I didn't 
know much about it. Did you ever travel. Miss 
Osborne?" 

*' I visited Mississippi a few years ago." 

** Where does she five?" 

*' Live ! Ob, aboqt a thousand miles from here." 

** Was the scenery around her place very fine?" 

** Not particularly. I suppose that which you 
have seen is tar superior?" • 

** Yes, I guess so ; and there are lots of old 
ben«es that all the people who go to Europe have 



to visit. We went to one in Stratford, where a 
Mr. — er— well, I shouldn't wonder if I had forgot 
the name, it was such a queer one ; Mr. ^et — er 
^illbeer ; yes, I guess that's it— Pm sure it was 
Spill — something ; and those Englishmen are such 
beer-drinkers, 1 suppose it was a nickname." 

Miss Osborne bent over her fan, and the deli- 
cate ivory sticks snapped asunder in the hand 
which had clutched rt, with a nervous efibrt to 
subdue the laugh, which would make itself heard 
at last. 

*' There, I have broken it," she said, with a 
burst of merriment. " 1 am generally sucoessful 
in the destructive line ;" but Mr. Edsall wondered 
within himself what there could beso marvelously 
funny in the incident, for tbe lady laughed till the 
tears stood in her eyes. 

He took the fan which she laid down, and 
busied himself in patching it teffether, while tbe 
by-standers, who bad by a prodigious effort con- 
trolled their countenances during the conversa- 
tion, dispersed in various directions, smothering 
the faugn which they could not help. 

For once Orlando Edsall had gone too far. 
Presuming on the fact that Miss Osborne had 
never traveled as far as the other side of the ocean, 
and anxious to prolong conversation with her, he 
had drawn subjects f^om bis personal experience, 
believing himself on safe ground, little Knowing 
how often his fellow- travelers had amused them- 
selves with the ignorance he could not always 
wholly conceal, and tbe blunders they enjoyed 
too well to correct. 

Mrs. Gordon was thoroughly distressed. For 
the first time she saw him on his guard, and was 
amazed at the isnorance which she saw diaplayed, 
Uie existence ofwhich was revelation. 

With a very red face, which betraved her mor- 
tification, she passed dose to Miss Osborne, with 
the remark : 

** How could you, Kate? I never felt worse in 
mv life." 

^ate must be excused if she did not manifest 
much sympathy, or show a proper regard for Mrs. 
Gordon s wouiiaed feelings. 

"How could 1 what? I have done nothing 
except to listen with due attention. Anything 
less would be hardly civil." 

** I would not have believed it of yon," was all 
Mrs. Gordon could reply. 

Preparations were made to go out upon the 
river, and the ladies went to their rooms for 
shawls and bats. Miss Osborne assisted them to 
dress, and she, with Mrs. Gordon, remained be- 
hind while the others went down-stairs. All tbe 
quests were on their way to the river, except 
Captain Chace, who waited to accompany Mrs. 
Gordon, and Mr. Edsall, who was convinced that 
Miss Osborne had so enjoyed the conversation, 
which he had endeavored to make instructive as 
well as entertaining, that his escort to the boat 
would be gladly accepted. 

She took tbe profiered arm, and a few momenta 
more found them out on the glorious Hudson, in 
as stanch an4 trim a yacht as ever floated upon 
the river. 

Mr. Edsall had managed so adroitly, that Kate 
found herself in a corner so situated that she could 
not conveniently converse with any of tbe party 
save her eompanion. Mn. Gordon was fast re- 
covering her usual good spirits, and was evidently 
very much pleased that Edsall had so skillfully 
manoeuvred. 

" He may not be quite as learned aa a great 
many," ahe reflected; "but. he is really a very 
estimable young man, and h^s ^ flue property. 1 
don't beUeye S^te could do better." 

" Ton are fond of boating. Miss Osborne?" re- 
marked Orlando, after an awkward pause. 

" Very," was the quiet reply. 



" Bo am I. You like to Bah, I BoppoHt" 

" It is ft ipoct I am Terj food ot 

" So»m I, too. It in BitODubiDg how oar tait«« 
uree, Uiss Osborne." 

This ma undoubted); th« time for a little seali- 
ment. ood OrliDdo comineDoed : 

" I uj it is aBtoniibiufCi His^ Oabonie, becaoBe 
there *ra lo feir people in ifaia world who have 
tsstes Id cominoa — that is lo mj, who thiok alike 
about anjtbina; who ogrea— jon know, mio, 
what I maaQ, ot coaneF"^ 

"Oh, yes; I think I follow joul" And flw 
TDUDii ladr turned ber atteation to the water, 

" Mn. Gordon told ma a good deal about tou, 
MiiB Osborne," continued this piece of periina- 
citj, "and 1 felt pretty well acqaulnted before 
W8 met. Yon and I nerer can be alranfjers. I 
— TO rejoiced that we ' ' '-■' " 



e become acqnamted.' 



"DolDokatttat ElDrioDisnnset, Mr. EdBalll" 
inlermpled Kate, aieguated with her litnatlon. 
" I think I will Btand up there," pointing to the 

Ur. EduJT nllantly aaslatad her. CapUIn 
Chace, who had cbaree of tba boat, was at this 
moment quite absorbed in ttie beaittiea of (be de- 
cliDlng aun, and had not noticed Kale's obangQcf 
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poalHoD. He waa just oa the point of poUag , 
down ibe helm, and oomiug about on aiMMlMr { 
tack, when he es[Hed the joong ladj, l(jaiiin| | 

Tinit the mast, quite oblJTioiu to toe cbsoga I 
taclicB, and ooaaequaut danger. The hearr | 
boom was on its waj;. Forgettal of eiorj*' ' 
saie that a life waa ia perir, the capuin 1 
TeUed: 

"Oa round tbe maat, Kate! To the IcA, , 
quickly, oryoo will be knocked oTarboari." . 

Kate did ai abe was told, and the next monaeat 
was tbe centre of a ^^np of open-ejed, opcifc- | 
moutbed wouderen, Ibe cat was out of Ibe bag . 
earnest, and the beauty of it waa, tl" 
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by my aide noi^" ha 
not go oa deck again till I pvm 
Tou came rery near a daet£i£ 



Ediall and Mrs. Qcrdan saw tbe point at 
Duus, and realized tbe full extent of the deception 
praciioed npoQ them. Mrs. Gordon never qoita 
roriiaje Kate for what she considered her deceit; 
and as for Mr. Orlando EdsaU, he anddcolr dis- 
ippesred fWim the neighborhood, and baa dc4 
been hoard from s^e. 
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Bedgeconrt. 



IB old plMB, with BD aiistocntlc air 
kboul it thM one telt iritliout undentaoditie as 
aoon M Ihe flnt turret appeared in algbt. Tbe 
STOund* were oileniire, and go nrtisUcally cared 
lor aad oultiiated. tbat tbev bad become as a 
natter of cnnmitj as nell as interest. I had 
Tiuled for lame time in tbe DeiRhborhood of 
Bedgeoonrt, and the gardener at tbe w calem gale 
had come to knair mjfac* so veil, that he aliraja 
greeted mj appearance with a kind " Qood-ds;, 
mias; hops jon will haTeaplaaaact ramble;" and 
his wiibei were alwajs Teiificd; for, of all the 



iy beautiful j-ouog ladj, dressed in 
ndln^l-habit, end blank Tclvet bat, 
gracefal ostrich feathers, slnnding b; 



noble-looking hor 



and, looking oat from m7 green-leared i 
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place, I saw an old gentleman rise from a bu^e 
arm-chair, and limp along to the scene of action. 
My first thought was of Bluebeard, such a crosjL 
stranze-lookino: old fellow was be, and I found 
myself wondering what possible relation he could 
sustain to the bnght, sweet-faced little fairy, just 
then so busy trying to conciliate the splendid ani- 
mal by her side. 

•*rm whispering to Duke, and tellinjj him if he 
will mind his P's and Q*s, and promise not to 
break my neck, he shall have a wnole saucer-full 
of sugar when we get back ; and he says he will, 
pa, so I'm off." 

*' Queen, don't you mount that horse to-day. I 
tell yon he's got the demon in him," interrupted 
the old man, limping a step or two nearer: but 
his words of command made no impression. With 
a light bound. Miss Queen was in her seat, and 
throwing a saucy grimace in the parental direc- 
tion, sam : 

" I have become so accustomed to his Satanic 
Majesty, that when he comes in the shape ot a 
brute, 1 am not in the least afraid of him ;" and 
with these words, evidently pregnant with mean- 
ing, the minx galloped away. The old gentleman 
resumed his seat, and 1 resumed my walk. 

1 like mysteries, and there was enough here to 
famish me with food for contemplation lor an un- 
limited period. I might have been talking to my- 
self about this queer little episode— at any rate, 1 
was very much engrossed with my thotights — 
when my attention was again attracted, this time 
to a young mUn lying flat on his back, to all ap- 
pearance fast asleep ; but as I attempted to pass 
without awakening him, he sprang to his feet, and 
said, earnestly : 

** I beg your pardon, miss ; I didn't know as 
there were any visitors in the park to-dav," and, 
picking up his hat and book, strode hastily away. 

'* A fine-looking man 1" was my mental critique 
of the gentleman"s personntl. I noticed that he 
was tall and slight, that his features were good, 
and his hair worn quite long, and inclined to curl. 
He might have been twenty-five or thirty-five, for 
all the information of this kind one could gather 
from his face. 

A day cr two after the above episodes, I found 
by a morning paper that the services of a lady 
music-teacher were required at Hedgecourt, that 
said teacher must have the best of references, and 
come prepared to live with her pupil during the 
course ol instruction. I knew that old Captain 
Heatherstone (vou see I had made some inquiries 
about the family since that morning) had written 
this advertisement. 1 knew it from its imperious, 
dictatorial tone, but prepared to answer it in per- 
son, notwithstanding its unnecessary and very 
Bucrsestive sternness. 

Music-teaching was my profession. I had been 
for a long time idle, and was now prepared to go 
to work in earnest. If the terms suited me, 
Hedgecourt would do as t\ ell as anywhere else. 
So, on presentinir myself at the house, 1 wa-*, as 
I had anticipated, immediately ushered into the 
presence of the lord of the manor. 

** Come in answer to the advertisement, I sup- 
pose, miss?" was the first question, without a 
f'good day," or " pray be seated," or anvthing of 
the kind. " Where are your references V" Which 
1 produced, and he carefully examined. '* These 
read very well." he replied, and then proceeded 
to the financial part of the business. The terms 
mentioned were more than satisfactory, but the 
hardest part was to come. 

A servant was ordered to show me to the music- 
parlor where my skill was to be exhibited, and 
Harry (who under the sun Harry was, I had no 
conception, unless, indeed, it was the handsome 
fellow I had accidentally stumbled up^)n in the 
park, and the very thought of this set me in a 



cold perspiration) was sent for to decide upon mj 
fitness lor the position I had applied lor. Mv 
first thought was to walk straight out of the bail- 
door, and let the proprietor ot Hedgecourt find 
another music-teacher; but common sense tri- 
umphed, and as coolly as possible 1 waited the 
arrival of the gentleman wno was to pass upon 
my musical ability. 

He lounged into the room. (Sure enough 
*' Harry" was the same iudividual whose day- 
dream I bad so inadvertently disturbed.) The old 
man hobbled in after him, and said : 

" I have brought you down, Harry, to hear this 
voong woman play. Queen has cut np so about 
her teacher, that 1 was obliged to give him liia 
walking papers. I thought I'd trv a woman this 
time, ana see how that would work." 

Not a word of introduction. I ^tood trembling 
and blushing, too mortified to glance even at mv 
companion, and I scarcely know what the result 
would have been had not the young man relieved 
my embarrassment by saying*: 

'" But, Cousin Heatherstone, vou haven't even 
told me the young lady's name.*' 

** It's Lester, Il)elieve — Miss Lester. Mr. Staf- 
ford—Miss Lester I" and, with a grunt of relief, 
the old bear dropped into a seat. Just then I 
heard a light step appro^chinsr, and, looking up, 
recognized my young equestrian of a day or two 
previous. 

" Now, this is too bad," said she, advancing to 
my side, and extending her little jeweled band 
very cordially. ** I saw you come in, and under- 
stood just what you were here for; but 1 was 
dressing, and have hurried myself almost out of 
my wits to spare you this mortification. And 
now. Miss Lester — 1 heard pa mention the name 
as I crossed the threshold— you will just please 
come to my room, and tell me whether vou think 
you can lite us well enough to remain.*^' 

to sav, when she in- 



** But " I commenced 

terruoted me with — 

" But there are no huts in the case. I shouldn't 
like to be stuck up on exhibition the first time I 
entered a house, and for that reason 1 don't mean 
vou sliall be. It is too bad, Harry," with a little 
mockin<^ l^ugb, ''that your anticipated musical 
criticism should be spoiled ; but just call in the 
old cat, and set her to mewing. She'll do just as 
well to practice on." 

I saw at once that it was no use to oppose this 
sovereign will— saw^, too, that, however much she 
might Be ruled in large matters, in f^mall ones 
she carried everything by storm. So 1 followed, 
my leader without a word, and was shortly alter 
domiciled in the young lady's own sitUng-room. 

••There," said she, after removing my bat and 
shawl, •' I'll order some lunch to be sent up here, 
ond we will have a real nice talk" — and so we 
did. A half-hour sufficed to put me in possession 
of everything worth knowing about this most 
remarkable family. " Harry"' was Queen's in- 
tended — they were second-cousins — and their 
Avedding was'to take place in a year. They bad 
been betrothed ever since Queen's birth, at the 
request of the girl's mother, who, for reasons 
Queen did not understand, felt herself under some 
obligations to the parents of the young gentleman. 

*' Uh !" said the neautiful girl, with a sigh, ** i^s 
a horrible mess, any way you look at it. I hate 
him, and he hates me; in short, we hate each 
other cordially. This is all there ia about it. I 
have one year's grace, and, during this time, al- 
though compelled to do some hard studying, I 
intend to show my intended husband the Kind of 
metal I am composed of, and if this don't aicken- 
him, nothing will." 

** But," 1 ventured to sugsrest, "if your father 
knows that you really di^ke each other, bow 
can he insist upon your marriage?" 
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"Oh, my dear," sbercrpKbd, wearilv^ *'IbeJ 
liere it to be- a. qaestion of monej. From tbe^ 
begioniDg of ray Ut'e, I bare never beard at^ylbiofn^ 
but money, money, money. Tfae tortunea musD 
be kept in the family ; and, sboald we oppose 
tbis Arrangement, we will botli of us be left as 
poor US churcb>mioe. Isbouldn't care for myself 
— but it woald be simply horrible for Harry to be 
ditiuberited. Oh 1 bow I wish I was in your place 
— in possession of my freedom, with ability 
enougp to earn my living I'' and the poor child 
burst into tears, and walked crazily np and down 
the apartment. 

" l3oes he know bow yon feel V* I asked. 

"He? Harry? Yea— why, of course," she 
answered, stopping short in the midst of her walk. 
" All the comfort we take is comparing noteS) to 
see which is the most miserable, and devising 
ways and means to make pa uncomfortable." 

At this jnnctare lunch was brought in; and 
with a world of sympathy in my heart for mj lit- 
tle companion, I promised to try the position for 
three months, and see what could be done ^ith it. 

Three months I A great deal can be done in 
three months, as everybody knows who ha:^ drank 
off the froth from the cup of life, and tasted the 
concentrated draught that lies beneath. Every- 
thing weot on wen at Hedgecourt — more thun 
welCeverything was charming. Queen, so capri- 
cious, BO fall of hauteur, so untamable, was as 
gentle and sweet with me as if she were incapable 
of anything but gentleness and sweetness. She 
put me in the place of the mother she bad never 
known, the sister she bad always longed for, and 
poured into my lonely life the wealth of her pent- 
up, passionate nature. We were sin^Iarly happy 
in thus giving and receiving, and in the tender 
atmosphere that seemed to pervade the house, 
even Captain Heatherstone softened perceptibly. 
Harry was our constant companion out of study- 
hours, and, indeed, he was often in the library, 
lounging in an alcove, pretending to read, while 
Queen was taking her music-lesson, and neither 
of us minded him ; so were we all en rapport with 
each other. 

We were all in the park one morning, enjoying 
to the full the delicious air and sunshine. Queen 
and I had seated ourselves under an immense 
maple, and Harry was a few yards off, lying on 
bis back, reading Tennyson. 

" I don't know what ails us all," said Queen, 
confidentially, slipping her little hand into mine. 
" We are just as nappy as birds or kittens. If 
things could ^o on this way, and I never need 
think of marrying Harry, 1 should be the blessed- 
est girl in the universe. 1 don't see why people 
ever need to get married, and spoil everything." 

" MarryingBiarry ?" Why did these words thrill 
so strangely the chords of mv inmost soul- 
chords t^at I little understood, and of whose 
presence 1 had never been aware ? What was it to 
me how soon Queen married Harry, if 'she could 
be reconciled to the event? She had never men- 
tioned the subject since the first day at Hedge- 
court, and I had not seriously thought of it in 
our harmonious life. 

Harry caught her Ifst words, and springing to 
his feet, sauntered up to as, in bis lazy fashion. 

" What's that, Qneen, you were saying?" 

*' I was saying that if we conld always live in 
this delightful manner, and have no marrying or 
giving in marriage, we could easily imagine our- 
selves in heaven." 

" And, pray, what put marriage into your head 
this exquisite day ? And why must you spoil the 
most perfect morning of mv life with talking 
about it ?" and the imperturbable Harry walked on 
in a state of bearishness perfectly incomprehen- 
sible to poor Queen. 

" Oh, dear !" sighed she ; " if it turns out that 



Hurry is ill-tempered, there's no hope for me. 
His amiable disposition has miidc me think that 
it flight be possible to get on together without 
much love ; out how horrible cross he is tills 
morning! Ob, Hiss Lester, what a dreadful 
thing it must be, anyway, to always live with a 
man, and be bound 'to liim, in spite of all your 
wishes to the contrary, in case you should wish to 
get away, you know f Well, I* 11 huve mv own 
way, or toere won't be mnch peace in the bouse, 
ril assure you that, Mr. Harry." 

" Now. Queen, you are ill-natured." said I, sea- 
ing, for the first time in weeks, the flashing uf the 
old insubordinate spirit. 

"1 don't care; 1 cdn't help it. It makes me 
bad, the thought of this marriup:e. I don't believe 
it is right. I never thought much about it before; 
but it can't be right to make such sacred vows to 
one's cousin, who seems just like one's brother, 
and is no lover at all. Nuw, is it, ^liss Lester ?" 

"Barling," said 1, swallowing a sob, though I 
couldn't tell why 1 should feel such emotion, "it 
isn't for me to decide for you. You must let your 
own heart tell you what to do." 

" But my own heart does tell me that I never 
onght to marnr my cousin ; it doesn't tell me, 
though, what I ought to do. Ought I to obey 
mv lather, or say I will not marry without love, 
whatever the consequences may be? Tell me. 
Miss Lester, dear friend— tell me what to do." 

"Tell us both what to do. Hiss Lester, dear 
friend," said Harry, suddenly appearing. " 1 am 
in deeper trouble than little Queen, lor I love 
another. Don't look so surprised. Queen— it is 
true. 1 have already played you iol.^e ; and thank 
God that my heart spoke before its voice could 
perjure me more deeply." 

" I can tell neither of you what to do,'* said I, 
with sadden coldness; "only, you had better 
inform Captain Heatherstone of the situation as 
speedily as possible. It doesn't seem to me de- 
sirable to deceive him any longer." 

I started for the house. Queen caught at my 
dress, to detain me, and Harry called alter me, in 
tones of entreaty ; but I did not turn or slacken 
my pace till 1 was safe in my room. Then I 
locked the door, and sat down to think. 

I loved this man I Yes, I loved him. I would 
not spare my heart. It should tell in words the 
wretched secret that it had been so deftly hiding 
— hiding so securely that [ had not guessed ir. 
Harry Stafford lovea somebody else, and I loved 
liim, and Captain Heatherstone meant that be 
should be married to his daughter. Great inter- 
ests depended upon it, and the old man would be 
insane with anger if he knew. What a miserable 
complication ! What could either of these two 
children do without a penny? — for Harry probably 
loved somebody as poor as himself. 

1 had reached this point in my meditations, 
when there was a series of loud, impatient raps 
on my door, and Queen's voice fairly shrieked : 

" Let me in I let me in ! I won t go away till 
you do, if I pound all day I" 

I opened tne door, and the child threw herself 
into my arms, quite out of breath, and between 
gasps and sobs and laughter, she at last managed 
to ejaculate : 

"He loves you! Oh, Hiss Lester! dear Miss 
Lester ! he loves you ! Harry loves you, do you 
hear?" 

" Should think she mi^ht hear, if she's got any 
ears !" said a terrible voice in the entry. " Who 
is it Harry loves? What's all this nonsense 
about? Out with it, girl !" 

Queen had left the door wide open, and the old 
man walked deliberately in, and seated himself in 
my armchair. 

*"0h, papa! don't be so dreadful. Harrv loves 
Miss Lester. Don't look so ; she isn't to blame." 
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** Vm BOt to blame," laid I, thoronghlj routed : 
** Md I leere this hoase to-morrow moniiD({. 1 
shall not stand between jon and joor wishes, 
Captain Heatherstone." 

^ Harry t Harry 1 Harrj!'' soreamed Qneen, 
«come up here! Mies Lester says she'll leave 
the house. Oh, Harry t do something— «ay some- 
tioff to papa." 

Harry came up the stairs, three steps at a time. 

''Captain Heatherstone, said he, with great 
ooolness and dignity (he seemed to have grown 
from a boy to a man in the lost hour), ''I love 
Miss Lester, and I positively refuse to marry your 
daoffhter. I hare never spoken one word of love 
to the lady in question, and am in utter ignorance 
of her feelings toward me. Tou shall not do her 
ii^'nstice, whatever yon may think of me." 

''Tou are all fools. Do you know that the 
estate upon which you are living now eoes out of 
this family at my Heath unless you, Harry Staf- 
ford, marry my daughter. It' you persist in this 
mad decision, you are both beggars at my death, 
and up to that time dependent upon me." 

" Not beggars," said Harry, proudly, ** while I 
have this strong right arm." 

"StufTl nonsense! We shall see what your 
right arm will do. Queen, do you agree to this 
insane proceeding f" 

'* Yes, papa, with all my heart. I never wanted 
to marry Harry, and now 1 will not." 

Captun Heatherstone was silent. He rose, 
with a gesture of despairing • resignation that 
touched us aU. 

" Dear papa, don't be angry ! We can't help 
It. We---'^ 

" Go away, child — I wish to be alone t" said 
the old man, as he went unsteadily from the 
room. 

We looked at each other in a sort of consterna- 
tion. But that feeling soon ffsve wav to the sense 
of relief, and in a moment Harry liad my hands 
in his, and was pouring out a passionate story of 
love. Queen had slipped out, and we were alone. 
I need not tell vou bow it all ended. Captain 
Heatherstone yielded to the inevitable, and Harrv 
began studying law. I kept on with Queen till 
she was sent to Paris for a veer's finish, and then 
I went to mv dear old aunt s, to " get ready." 

Harry and I have been ma^ed a year now, and 
I was stirred up to tell all this by a walk that we 
bare just had in Hedgecourt. and a delightful talk 
under the yeritable maple where our troubles and 
our joys began. 

Queen is the same Queen, only she is in love, 
and desperately, too, as becomes Queen ; and the 
lover is rich ; so there was no great harm done, 
•fteralL 



Three. 

Pbbbaps it was pardonable for Sylvie Graham 
to persist in being a romp, even after she bad 
arrived at the mature age of sixteen, but whether 
it was or not, she persisted. /, for one, don't 
blame her, and if any one else does, let them 
blame— it's a free country. 



in fhmt of Mr. Allen's honat : iieitfa«r oaoi I , — 
why she chose for that exploit the exaet uwam 
whioh Mr. Reginald Carrington, <eto< twenty, M 
of Richard Carrington, Esq., of the wealthy i|im1 
well-known firm m Carrington Brothers & Bud, 
had seleoted for making a aketeh of the same trec^ 
from an opposite wall. 1 oan only ohronicU tii* 
inoident as It ocoorred. 

Sylvie climbed to the top rail of the rickety oM 
fence, and from that swung herself, by a lower 
limb of the tree, to a oomiortable perch amon^ 
the upper branches. 




ground to her, 

*'Sakes alive!" her aunt Sabiny would say— 
<* sakes alive ! Sylvie Graham, yonl^re wild as a 
hawk. What d'yer think ver pa's folks 'ud say 
to see yer kitin' round so f 

But Sylvie was where her '* pa's folks" could 
not see her. 

I cannot tell why^ Sylvie was insnired, upon a 
certain July morning, to climb the venerable 
cherry-tree, that stood in one comer of the yard, 




outburst of mirth. It was a pleasant voice that 
laughei, too. genial and sympathetie. Sylvie 
pe^ed eagerly about, in search of the owner of 
the voice, ana carelessly leaned htr weight upon 
a dead branch in front of her. With a alight 
crai^, the branch broke from the tree, and Syme 
dropped suddenly fh>m her perch, only earing 
herself from a terrible fall by catching a lower 
limb of the tree. The wealth of sunny brown 
hair was shaken loose Arom its net, and the wind 
handled it as it pleased, while Svlvie, clinxins 
with both hands to the branch, vsjnly felt aooa8 
with her toes for the top rail of the fence. 

" She is an angel, and no mistake," thoogfat Mr. 
Reginald Carrington. "She appears to mo im 
the air." 

He then hastened across the road, and, with 
grave politeness, assisted his angel to a poaition 
upon terra firma. 

Hat in hand, he commenced an u>propriateand 
brilliant remark, when, to his innnite surprise, 
Sylvie covered her face with her little white moa- 
hn apron, and ran to the house as fsst as her feci 
would take her. 

Carrington bowed to the spot where she bad 
stood, returned to his seat upon the wall, and 
completed his sketch of the cherry-tree. 

As Sylvie entered the house, she met Joo 
Saunders, the farm-boy, coming out. 

"Jest come up from the post-office. Lots o* 
letters in thar," he volunteered, with a confiden- 
tial grin, at theaame time pointing with one dirty 
thumb in the direction of toe kitcoen. 

Thus admonished, Sylvie proceeded to ascer- 
tain if there were any letters tor her. 

" Three, six, seven on them pesky little letters 
ov yourn, smellin' of pay-«AoM-ly an* stuff," Mud 
Aunt Sabinv, with a contemptuous sniff. 

"Now aunty," said Sylvie, with a preUy 
deprecation, that brought an indulgent smile to 
Aunt Sabiny* s face, and made her iorgive the 
pay-cAoii-ly—which, by-tbe-way, was not the per- 
fume of which the letters were redolent, bnt, 
somehow, to Aunt Sabiny that one word r^w^ 
sented the whole regiment of modem perfumea. 

Sylvie was blessed with an infinite number of 
" dearest friends," who, as often as once in two 
or three weeks, sent her long letters, wherein 
they recounted their numberless triumphs at Che 
various Summer resorts at which thev were stay- 
ing, and enumerated the bouquets they had re- 
ceived and the hearts they bad broken, and so 
forth, thereby harrowing hft young aonl to n 
perfect frenxy of admiration and envy. 

Sylvie seated herself with her letters by thn 
open kitchen-window, where ahe could feel the 
wind blow in through the sjringa bushes. Some 
time went by in silence, then she sprang up with 
an exclamation of delignt. 

" Aunt Sabiny! Aunt Sabiny !" she shouted. 

" Waal, child, what's the matter r' 

Sylvie danced into the buttery, where Annt 
Sabiny was makins pica, executed a marvdoos 
piroueUe. and flushed and laughing, came to a 
standstilL 



" Qloriova n«w« [ I'm loTitcd to ipcod a week 

■t Jodie Thornlon'si tbej waat me to jra ' 

row ; iPa odIt eight niitea trom here, end 









id graDdpe 

_ . .e eieou'ed enother piroatft; end tenk 
graetfallj an the Boor, in the midit of her out- 
•preading clelhea, 

"Sekes tlirel that 'tre'i do reuoD whf jer 
ahonld go flvin' roDod Uke u hen with her head 
cot off. Judge Thomton'a a amart man 'noagb, 
but hia pa was nalbia' bat a cracker-baker op ler 
BoatiD.'' 

A. little eipreaiioD of dieftnet Hatlered orer 
SflTie'i prettf mouth. She did nol quite like 
Aact Sabiny'e oonrae waj of " takin' folkadown." 

"Kerer miud about that, eunlj," [aid she. 
"Judge Tborcton ia as kind to me almoat as 
papa ; and it's mih a placp for a good time— oh 1" 

'•rniTih!" null Aunt f^ahJDT: "andAleck'a 



SjlTie did Di 



" Bj Jove ! a psriect little beautr," thaaght 
Laalie Thornton, ai iaubinz from the window of 
le judge's librar;, be aaw gjlrie aprin^ from ber 



grandpapa' a 
up^the alepa 



old-faabioned hi 



'K't! 



irntoo (who, hy-the-waj', wai a dia- 
oF tbe judge'a, although decidedly 

ratio, upon iba molber'a aide) roused 

bimaelF from Iba indolent poaiiiou ia which he 
had been louugiog. 

" I uof beginning to get bored," bo aolilo- 
quiicd; "baC after all, Tortune nerrr deierla 
ber faToriles. Etpecially ber bandiome faTor- 
itca," be added, aa bo adjuated hia eraiat before 
the mirror. 

Tbonitoo was a VoEt Point gnidDate ; he hod 
received one or two sercre wounds in lome ao- 
Cagement during the Uaxiean War, and was Don 
retired npos balf-paj. Throwing back hia ahoul- 



that be had ofteo^srore found eHecliie, be went 

StItIs, as OS bad anticipated, waa quile awed 
bj Die militarr bearing *aa aaperior age — be was 
ihirtj-Gvs, at the Terj least. 

It was bj no roeaui Thornton's pnrpoie to dis- 
sipate ber ahyneaa — it waa too deeidedlj charm- 
ing. He enjoyed with ihe leet of a nwnowKur 
tbe soft verulioDa of color upon her cbeek, and 
the pretty light that trembled in her eyes, as she 
replied to his skillfdl queationiDf^. In spite of 
her ahyuese, flylfie eujotsd hia tender half-teas- 
ing, and tbe morning waa at an end almoat before 
she thought it began. 

While Sylrie waa taking a glorions after-dianir 
nap, more eueata were arriving at tbe honae (it 
was jubilee-week with (he Thoralooa), and In the 
erening (be whole party ^thered upon the piaiaa 
to enjoy each otbei^a aociety, tbe cool freebneea af 
the night, and the slarli^t. 

Alack Thornton, tbe judge's sen, sat beside 
Syliio, and played with his pel terrier. But Les- 
lie broaght lis guitar, and sang a little Spaniah 
ballad, and told Bylvie how ha had learned it from 
a Uexican girt, who once, when be was lying 
wounded at Vera Crui, bad token the beat of care 
of him, bad suns him to sleep with (hat little 
Bonir, aud, wben umj parted, bad given him tbo 
colored cotton kerchief from her neck to make B 
sling for bis still Imperfectly bealed arm; and 
Sytrle saw tears ahiamg opon his cheeks aa he 
spoke. And (hen he aang (he "Dn meino Seela," 
bis liquid dark eyes all the time fixed steadily and 
aofUy upon Sylrie'a. 

" iflar all," thought Sylrie, after she had gone 
to ber own room ibot night — "after ail, perbapa 
/ shall have something to write to lb« girls 

The neit morning Aleck Thorcto:. waa on band 
(o ride with Sylvie. When they returned, Leslie 
waa waiting at the ateps to aasist her to diamoant. 

" Did you eqjo; your ride t" he asked, In a low 
Toice, and with a manner that implied it could 
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THREE. 



harcllj have been very delightful With such a 
compunioD. 

Sjlvie hardly knew how to answer, but was 
spared the trouble of doing so by bein^ suddenly 
taken into somebody's arms, and kissed, and 
kissed. The person who had thus unceremo- 
niously taken jpossession of her was her elder 
sister, Mrs. LissJord. Sylvio presented Mr. 
Thornton, and was sadly surprisea at an expres- 
sion uf pain upon her sister's face, one of unmis- 
tukuble annoyance upon Thornton's, and the 
deadly pallor ot both. It was, however, but a 
momentary embarrassment; each recovered al- 
most iostaDtly, both color and manner, and per- 
fect ease was restored, when presently Judge 
Thornton and Mr. Lissfprd joined them. 

The Lissfords had arrived in answer to. a per- 
emptory summons from Mrs. Thornton fpr them 
to be on hand in season for the grand party she 
intended to give in the course of the week; and 
Sylvie was Jubilant with delight, as she wanted 
no end of advice about her dress, and the services 
of her sister's maid to " do '* her hair. 

Sylvie's hair was marrelously well done, and 
her toilet was exquisite. She surveyed herself in 
the lone mirror, and was satisfied ; nay, more, she 
was delighted, and the innocent betrayal of her 
delight served only to enhance the beauty that 
pleased her. She sparkled all overj the verv 
folds of her filmy white draperies scintillated with 
an electric radiance. She was bewitching beyond 
com pare. 

Leslie Thornton joined her almost the Instant 
she entered the drawing-room. 

" 1 do not often dance. Miss Sylvie," he said ; 
•* but if ]rou will honor me ^* 

*' Sylvie has promised this dance to me," inter- 
rupted Aleck Thornton. 

** A promise." said Leslie, softening his voice, 
" is always to be respected," 

" How ffood he is !" thonght Sylvie, as she 
moved away, leaning upon Aleck's arm. 

Aleck led Sj^lvie io tne position that bad been 
reserved for them at the nead of the first quad- 
rille, aud it was not until the music commenced, 
and she turned to salute her W»-^t>, that she 
recognized in him the person who had assisted 
her, in her perilous descent from the cherry-tree. 

Carrington's eves laughed as he bowed. Sylvie 
blushed furiously, and wondered how she ever 
could ' get through the dance. But Carrinston 
was considerate, and took no advantage from 
their former meeting. 

The dance came to an end in the usual confu- 
sion that accompanies the breaking-up of several 
sets. Upon the quiet that followed, soft, woo- 
ing, irresistible, floated the muaic of tne ** Wiener 
W^lde" waltzes. Leslie Thornton again ap- 
proached Sylvie ; the warm light of his dark eyes 
fell full upon hers: he held out his arms to her. 

" Come !" he said. 

Sylvie's bouquet of pure white lilies dropped 
from her hand. Thornton crushed it with his 
foot Then, as the two glided away in obedience 
to the invitation of the music, Reginald Garring- 
ton picked up the bruised flowers. 

He turned them in bis hand with curious ten- 

"Poor little girl!" he said, softly, to himself. 

Leslie Thornton was a consummate dancer, 
when be chose to dance; every movement was 
graceful. He interpreted perfectly the senti- 
ment of the music. In his arms Sylvie seemed 
to herself to move without effort, borne on and 
on by the irresistible tide of sound. One by one 
the other eouples that bad commenced the waltk 
retired, and Thornton and Svlvie held the floor, 
the observed and admired or all. Noticing this, 



Leslie had the good taste to pat an end to the 
dance. 

"Let me take you to the piazza for the air," 
he said, throwing Sylvie's hght shawl over bcr 
shoulders. 

He found a seat for her, and bringing his guitar, 
seated himself upon the steps at her feet. 

*' Ton should see the Czardas danced as I have 
seen it. This is an air 1 have never heard used in any 
other dance," he said, and sang a light, brilliant 
waltz movement. 

" Have you danced it? Is it so fascinating?" 
asked Sylvie. 

*' I have danced it ; it is un do ubtedlr fascinat- 
ing. But nothing can compare in ULScioatioa 
wirh the waltz of to-night." 

As he spoke, he took Sylvie's two bands in hia, 
and drew her toward him till his face almost 
touched hers. At the instant some one ap> 

S reached them. It was Aleck Thornton and 
eginald Carrington. 

•^Pound at last, Sylvie," Paid Aleck's boyish 
voice. -'* I have been in search of you for at least 
hall an hour. Let me introduce Mr. Carrin^^n." 

There were no more tlU-h-Utes for Sylvie with 
Leslie Thornton that evening. It was' Reginald 
Carrington' s special care to prevent their recnr- 
rence. Once only, when they met in seme dance, 
Leslie had said to ner, almost in a whisper : 

" When these people are gone, give me just a 
' Qood-night.' I will wait for you m the drawing- 
room." 

So, after the last guest had departed, when 
already the small hours were come, and ont of 
doors the air was vibrant with the thonsand rest- 
less sonnds that announce the approach of dawn, 
Leslie Thornton waited in the orawing-room for 
Sylvie's " Good-niirbt." He seated himself near 
an open window, allowing the fnmes of his cigar 
to float out into the niffht. A rustling noise in 
the doorway attracted bis attention. He looked 
up inquiringlv. 

"Mrs. Lissfordf" he said, with the faintest 
possible shade of annoyance in his tone. 

*' Yes ; I am glad to find you. I have some- 
tbinff to say to you." 

'*€an it DC possible?" he asked, with a sHgfat 
sneer. 

" Yes. I have something to say about Sylvie." 

" You could not have chosen a more charming 
subject for your discourse." 

''Mr. Thornton," said Mrs. Lissford, placing 
herself directly in front of him, and compelling 
his attention, *' with the cruel recollection of mj 
own early acquaintance with you still vivid in my 
mind, you may readily believe that no considera^ 
tion, except for another, would induce me to seek 
an opportunity to speak to you. It is because 
Sylvie is very dear to me that I am willine to ask — 
nay, to entreat you, not to ruin her li^ as yon 
ruined mine, as you bare ruined many others. 
Sylvie b so young, almost a child. Think of the 
lonfft long years that are yet before her !" 

'vMrs. Lisstord, you flatter me beyond my 
deserts. My self-esteem hardly leads me to 
believe that every woman with whom I have flirted 
vour passtr U temps has been desperately blijo^hted 
by the experience. Of your oton suffering, 1 
would have saved you the es^oti if you would 
have permitted it." 

Here Thornton^ with a light, graceful gesture, 
tossed away his cigar. 

*' I am known to be fastidious," he continned. 
'* Even a passing regard from me is somethinff to 
be desired. How many of the women, whose 
lives it pleases you to sMume that I hare mined, 
have owed their whole success to me — to the fact 
that I pronounced them worthy ! In reality, I am 
a benefactor to the sex. Miss Sylvie pleases me. 
I propose to seture to her a very enviable career. 
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and if her heart is a trifle gnzed in the process, 
ebe is, as you say, young, and it will qnicldy 
heal." 

** Not so quickly. SyWie is impttisive. She will 
lore you." 

*^Lore me I Is it quite delicate for you to 
betray in this way the possible weakness ot 
another?" answered -Thornton, with well-assumed 
sererity. Then, sottening bis tune, he added, 
''You do not know what you say, Mrs. Lisstord. 
You are fatigued. Let me remind you of the 
lateness of ^be hour, and wish you happy 
dreams." 

He held open the door for her to pass out, bow- 
ing graoefufly, and allowing her to read in his 
face an expression of protonod and tender com- 
miseration. 

" What, Aleck !" he exclaimed, in surprise, as 
he was about to resume his seat. *'It is time 
little boys were in bed." 

" I am not a boy," Aleck burst out, passion- 
ately. "And, boy* or not, I will not stand by 
quietly and see you flirt with Sylvie Graham, 
as you have since* she has been in the house." 

** Sylvie again ! Haye I freed myself from the 
vituperation of a irantic woman only to be 
attacked upon the same subject bv a sentimental 
boy ? This is really too amusing." 

"You don't care for her, Leslie. You know 
you don't. Why can'i you give an honest fellow 
that does care for her a chance?" 

"Ah! the wind is in that direction.' Restes 
tranquUU^ mon enfant, 1 will do you no harm. 
I bav« known men even handsomer and more 
desirable than yourself, who were not only con- 
tent, but proud to wear flowers from which 1 had 
brushed tne flrst exquisite freshness. Be assured 
Miss Sylvie*s next season will not be rendered 
;less brilliant by th<^ fact that she has enjoyed a 
rifling flirtation with roe." 

" Insolent 1" exclaimed Aleck, trembling with 
passion. 

A dark flush swept across Leslie Thornton's 
face. Be sprang to bis feet, and lifted his band 
with no gentle intent. A quick, piteous cry 
arrested its fall, and Sylvie Graham, still in tbe 
exqnisite dress of the 'evening, stood before the. 
two. Aleck blushed with ineenuous shame. But, 
with perfect sangfroid^ Leslie turned to Sylvie. 

" I regret, for Aleck's sake. Miss Sylvie^ that 
you have seen him in this disgraceful condition. 
Fardon him j be is excited with wine." 

"It is a lie !" burst out Alick. Leslie silenced 
him with a look of well-acted surprise. 

"Miss Sylvie," he said, "let me take you to 
the piazza for a breath ot this exquisite night." 

But, as he approached her to otter his arm, 
Sylvie drew back with a girlish dignity as charm- 
ing as it was new. 

^* Mr. Thornton," she said. " I have had the 
good or the ill-fortune to overoear both your con- 
versation with my sister and with Aleck." 

For an instant Thornton changed color and ap- 
peared disconcerted. 

Sylvie continued: 

" Mrs. Lissford's appeal to you was wholly un- 
necessary. I have found it exciting and amusing 
to show* off your attention; beyond that it has 
been valueless ; and 1 have never given a thought 
either to it, or to you, when you were not pre- 
aant" 

" Miss Sylvie," replied ThomtoUj " I am lost 
f n admiration for the delicate discrimination which 
led you to appreciate so accurately my attentions. 
At this moment I admire you more protoundly 
than ever before." 

He held out bis hand to her for " eood-nighf 
Sylvie did not extend hers, but simply bowed her 
bead alifihtly as he passed her m leaving the 
room. £eft alone with the boy, who believed 



himself in love with her, she experienced a mo- 
mentary embarrassment. Quickly recovering her- 
self, however, she held out her hand to him with 
frank cordiality. 

" Good-^igh't, Aleck," said she. " Promise me 
to avoid another encounter with that man." 

" I will promise you anything — everything," he 
aaid, eagerly, " if you will make me just one pro- 
mise in return. You must know, Sylvie, you 
cannot help knowing ** 

" That it is (luite time to sny ffood-nisht," she 
interrupted, quickly. And, withdrawing her hand 
from hif with an enort, she escaped into the boll, 
up the long staircase, to her own roojm. 

Sylvie hnished her week at the j Thorntons', 
and if her heart Tiad been a " trifle grazed, " she 
concealed the fact admirably. 

When the week was at an end, she went back 
to her grandfather's house, and for three davs 
did nothing but write letters to her friends, 
wherein she dilated upon the delights and gavety 
of her visit at the Thorntons', and thereby har- 
rowed their souls, even as they had harrowed 
hers. 

Sylvie's experience could not be, and was not 
wholly without its efl'ect. And when Aleck Thorn- 
ton and Reginald Camngton one day drove over 
to call upon her^ she received them with a mysteri- 
ous dignity, quite appallins to Aleck ; but wholly 
amusing to Carrington, who understood it per- 
fectly. 

" If you ffuard your heart so carefully," he said 
to her one day, after their acquaintance bad pro- 
gressed to easy familiarity, " no one will be able 
to touch it." 

" That is just precisely what I desire," said 
Sylvie. 

" Is it?" said Carrington, with a laugh in his 
voice. " Have you decided that the world is full 
of snares and pitfalls for the unwary, and that, 
consequently, you will lire in strict seclusion, 
and devote yourself to charity and — flight litera- 
ture?" 

At this Sylvie blushed furiously, for she actu- 
ally bad been guilty of writing a story, wherein 
she bad displaced, quite to her own satisfaction, 
the profound knowledge of human nature she 
had acquired, as a warning and a benefit to those 
who mifirbt read. 

So tbe years ran by, and Sylvie Graham be- 
cam Q—an anther est f 

Ob, no ! She became Mrs. Reginald Carrington. 



Bermitage at Onbon, Cndn-Indidi 

where Bonzes Retire to Pray* 

Thb religions emanating from Asia all give a 
lar^e space to retirement, prayer and meditation. 
In Further India they do not leave the holy men 
to seek the desert, and find for habitation a cave, 
tbe top of some column, a hollow tree, or such 
accommodation as may oU'er. They build hermit- 
ages of the charming character shown in our 
illustration. Little wooden structures, enriched 
with all that elaborate carving of whioh the 
Laotians are such masters, with sliding panels 
into which fbod is handed to the solitary. In 
these hermitages pious Bonzes sometiiiies spend 
months in prayer, contemplation and meditation, 
acquiring naturally in the eyes of their votaries 
the reputation of the most exalted sanctity. 



Practice witb a BKiile Battery. 

Oirr in a certain Western fort, some time ago. 
the major conceived that artillei^ must be used 
efiectively in flghtiog with the Indians, by dis- 



FRACTI«E WITH A MULB BATTBBT. 



md it titt dstFrmined (o trr the eiperimenl. A 
bovitier wu Mlected. iiia itrspped upon kn 
nmbulsnco mule, with tbe maiile poiuted loirird 
tbs tiit. WbsQ ibej bad seonred iha nan, and 
loaded it Kitb ball-canridfiei. thej led ttie calm 
and Htaadfast malti out on tbe bliiir\ and net up a 
target to tbe middle of the riier to practice at. 
The rear of the mula was turned toward tbe tar- 
get, and be naa backed genttj up to tba edge or 
(be blutr. Ifae officera itood around in a aemi- 



cirole, 



QBJOr ■ 



..-le-tase ia tbe toucb-bole of (he bovi 

When the fuiie naa t«adr, tba major lit it, and 
retired. In a minute or two the b'therto DurafHed 
male beard (be Siiinit back (here on bie neck, 
and it made him uneag^. He reaohed bis bead 
around (o ascedain nhat waa gointt on, and. ai 
ha did BO, his body tumad, aad tbe bowiuer 
bepra io Bweep " '■"" """ — "' '" 



waa standing 



I his curiosity became 

lina with hia four leg* in a bunch, mak- 
Talullana par aiinnle. and tbe boirilier, 
nDderstaod. tbreatening sadden death to every 
man within balf a mile. Tbe comtnandaot waa 
obterred to climb suddenly up a tree; tba lien- 



tenanta were lean eliding orer tbe blnlT into tlM 
riier, aa it tbay didn't cai« at all aboat the high 
price of Dniforms; the adjataot made food tine 
toward the fort ; tbe aeifjeaet b^an to Ibrow up 
breastworks with hia bajauet; Uie tn^or rolM 
OTer the srouud and groaoed. In two or tbree 



thud, and tba mule— i 
tary bmte might bai 
oesafui back-sainersaulli 



been 



> and a dnll 

Man tarnlafc ma- 
tbe bloB; only ta 






thtag, nor eicuaes when you an nproache 
doing ■ bad ona. , 

Men tmat rather to eyes than to their ear*; tba 
eSeot of precepts ia therefore alow and tedioiu, 
whllatthatof examples is summary and eflactnaL 



FDX FOB THE FAUILT. 



• of pcnonul atUcb- 



Some man never loia their preBcnee of mind. In 
CUcaso lut ireek a man litttw his tnolher-iu-lan' 
«at or ■ window in the filth (tor; or & baming 
bnildlng, and than carried a feather bed down in 

The Oiurier-JiMimal sayi that when Cincinnati 
whiekj falls to kill a man. tnara is notbinfi else that 
Dan, and he wonld JoM as iooa jump from a nlne- 
atnrj honsa into a pile of pig metal la to come 
down on an elevator. 

Dr. Pcltok has publlabed a letter entitled 
" Thoagbte on Leaving Boston." If he had any 
Saratoga tnmkiirlthhIiD. BoMonbaggage-aoiashers 
mast have rendered his " thoaghls on leaving" 
aaything bnt proper lor pnblicalioa. 

AH Irish lasa wrote to her lover, begi^iiiE him to 
■end ber some money, and addeil in the same letter, 
bf wa7 of poslcript : " I am so iBhamed of the re- 
qaesl that I have made in lhi<<, Itiat I seat after the 
postman to feC it bacl:, bnt the servant eoidd not 
overtalie him." 

In the mMst of Episcopal serrices at Omaha an 
Sunday evening last, a live eocin entered the open 
door and made fortbe altar and the ladles la a way 



Flow to And out the v: 
menta— PaQ. 

Thi New York Herald sayn the tSOO greCDbaeka 
have a six-toed genius on the back. Tbey might 
have B split-oared rhinoceros there, for all we 
would know to the coDtrarj. 

TBI charches were well filled Enndsj. The 
shape is an improvement, but (he trimming is not 
wholly satieraotory. They set a little fbrther back 
on the head than the Summer stytei, we think. 

YODNO men will be rejoiced to learn that t^ht 
boota may be drawn on easily by a simple process. 
The patient lies dawn on the ilnor, and holds hi] 
feet straitht np in the air untill the blood mns out 
of them, ihus diminishirg the stee of the Toot. whe3 
it will slip Into the boot ss sleek is Eattmg into a 
gntter on a dark nisht. To enjoy perfect ImmDnlt/ 
from pedal tortare while the foot is thus engaged, it 
is only neceaaary to remain in the pesilion onlil 
ready to draw oS the boom. 

" JoHO Athnve!" yelled the brakeman. Three 
miantes afterwards, as the cars were becinning to 
start, and (ha brakemaa re-entered the car — 
" Jones Avenue, did you say!" inijuired a gentle- 
man keatcd near the door, "lea, sir; please 
hurry!" replird the brskeman, seizing the bnke 
wlthonehand. the bell-rope with 1 he other. "Oh, 
I'm not gotnfr to get ont here," nid Ihe inter- 
locutor. " I have Irionds on the street; I thotiBht 
it iookeil IkmlUw. Do yon know the Smiths?" The 
brakemaa ahoMlw dooi wlUi a Tldoni bang. 



EinOUAS, CHASADSS, ETC. 



XLaigmaB, durades, Btc 

1, LOGOOKIPBIOAL DoOBLB ACEOSTTC 



Bebeid o 
A thing 
Curtail, 



1 is, 1 Ihink, of household fsi 
d, «Dd I urn owned br yoo, 
is-ery Other porson, loo. 



If does Rppeor. 
L will bring 

lyoi will And 
ou^ht to mind, 
julckly yon 

:in loll, 

r sir, 'tis said, 
IDuntrj mikid. 

. ■Eiin, ond tou disclose 
dibI over»hBilT knows. 
, B simple word is abown, 
tn mil hII. 1 think, is kDOwn. 

1 will Bnd, 



Ttbmpois Willi skill, behead with CBre, 
And theu n river will appear. 
Curuil, transpose, with prudence groat. 



Uj fourth a preposition is : 
Four letters spell lis nanie, T wis. 
Cartiil, iranspOBB, aod I »m found 
Where toioers work— beneaLh the ground. 
Curtail, ^Bce^s^ a pranaun small 
Is then before the eves of all; 
And when ot loiter last bereft, 
I am the odIj object left. 

Mj final is in prieoD smd. 

Though there he frequentljhas been. 

Cortail, transpose, and 1 will show 
A dnnk that makes jour senses go. 
Curtail, and then, witboat mistake. 
Ad insect aiiiall }ou quickly mske i 
And if the process you repeat, 
A rerb I then Inj at your feel. 

a.— Chiupb. 

Uatch-makers like my first to win 

For their fair dauzhien, young or old. 
Beware, and don't be laken in 

Bj haDdtome face or parse of gold. 
Id busy factories tod have seen 

And 'oftfln beard my noisy second ; 
The yards of oinlh It makes. I ween, 

Coilld not by you be quickly reckoned. 
Hy whole may be a jewel rare, ^ 

Quid be priiad with ^Mlous can 



S.— Ekiohi. 
Only a little thing, and only one. 
Here for a moment juai, 



aomelbing that's Uring yet; 
Somethine lo smart; 
SamaimiiK to pan mends who've been beat 

Something to crush thoic love; 

Something to laat; 
Sometbinjf to weep oier and to regret 

Somethinj; to gnevo oiar; 
Something to fret; 
(l^eave it alone, though its sbadows nil 



Complete. I'm a fruit that children lore; 

Beheaded, I mean to wander or roTe. 

Take my bead tcom before me and put it bthci 

And a word, denoting resentment, jou'U Godci. 

6.— SQi7*Bt Wqiiib. 

An impression; a lamoua niouotain; tool 

down ; a Scriptore name ; to enforce. 

(. — Sqn AB^ WotM. 

Alerm in geometry; a town in France; ah? 

quantity; the name of a tury ; to attempt. 

7.— BaoaGi Woana. 
' Aapocies of tree; actiye ■ to malnre; UmiI* 
uie ; an Oriental dye. 

8.— LiTiitu. Cbaudk. 
Ih care, but not In tronble. 
In row, but not in bubble. 
' ■ ■ t in boy. 



In 



n joy. 



In cane, but not in ttick. 
In thin, but not in Ib^ck. 
In day. but not in nijihl. 



n hit, but not i 
n nice, but not 
n cheeae, but n 
D ham. hut not 
n knife, but no 


blow. 

t^in'me. 
n pork 
in fork 




thru. ■ 






a of sappMf 



uld be priiad with i«aloi 
e by lather and bjUgn. 



Whole, a man ot might, with will i 
Now pray do your best, and try tc 
B.— SijDiBa Woans 

An Italian poet ; to vary ; a ki 

Moral perception ; a religioui frat 

10.— Lima PnsiLi. 

The following words, in the order nmtd."! 
form three plain capital leitera— the ninn ei n 
European riier. The initials of these leitcn n. 
name three other riTeri of Eorope. 

1. Lif;ht-hearl"d '- '■-'■' <—.•-. •.-•• 

front; keen resentment; a Turkish coomuito, 

i. A biih monnlain ; iniquity ; 

nre; aoolor; one of the naliTo mioerall; i"' 
"pence;" nndiTided; to aocaae; quick "f P» 
eeplion; the mountain-mouw ; sprayer. 

t. To lest ; to feel pain ; a snare i on^l W> 
the future; a hotel; to increase; aileat; ■ f": 
floatiug. avimming; the East IntUaa MW ■ 
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11. — DlAMOKD POZZLB. 

One hundred ; a period of time ; a lazj aninaal ; 
an American city ; a reptile: a Scottish town; a 
female's namoi'a tree; ana a vowel. The ini- 
tials down ana across will name a well-known 
reptile. 

12, — DOUBLI ACBOSTIC. 

Ttro flowers in the early Spring, 
Visions of fair Hummer bring. 

1. She yields at last to the hounds' swift speed. 

S. It cowes down fast without let or heed. 

8. Ad Indian drug of cerulean hue. 

4. The lark flies from it in early dew. 

5. Pan made a pipe of one, I'm told. 

6. At fish-markeis this is olten sold. 

7. A famous Roman in time of yore. 
?. See it in a maiden's ear so pure. 

18.— Enigma. 

When at ere you roam about. 

Twenty of us you take out; 

Or if you at Home remain, 

We then stay with you just the same. 

Tou bring us to this woild of strife, 
And we attend you all through lite; 
And with truth you may assume 
That yon take us to the tomb. 

. We are soutrht by various trades, 
Which require our usf^ful aids. 
One more clue 1 still repeat: 
You trample us with both your feet. 

14.— Charadi. 

My first is so dear 

To fond mother's ear 
When her infant learns me to repeat ; 

I'm sure you'll agree, 

If a Christian you be. 
That my second is good to eat. 

You'll find that my third 

Is but a short word. 
And an adjective, too, 1 may state; 

Around my bright whole 

Sat each jovial soul. 
Drinking, I fear, until late. 

15.— Charadb. 

If you would find my first, now think 
Of what it is to tremble and shrink, 
To be frightened, timid, ill at ease — 
' An object for others to quiz and teaze. 

My second, I hope, is on your head ; 
It may be black, white, brown, or red ; 
On doors, gates, and boxes it should be. 
To keep them all in security. 

My whole the name will disclose to you. 
One of Shakespeare's characters, who 
Thirsted for his creditor's life, 
But waa prevented from using his knife. 

16.— ExiaxA. 

My first is what my second is, 

lly second is my first ; 
My whole by king and cavalier 

Has many a time been cursed. 

17. — Squabi Words. 

An openinflT ; a musical composition ; to pene- 
trate; a lady's name; a collection of sacred 
writings. 

18. — Squau Words. 

A just demand ; a weapon ; to provoke * an 
ancient people ; to deserve. 

19. — Squarb Words. 

Ad European city; a nursery-tale hero; cos- 
iom ; a blackguard ; a mark of oontempt. 



20.— DoiTBLB Acrostic. 

My primals give a poet's name ; 
' My nnals will unfold the same. 
'Twill scarcely need a further clue. 
To bring my answer to your view. 

1. A something lofty yon must take, 

'Tia magnificent, too. 
S. An Indian plant my next will make; 

'Tis used for dyeing blue. 

8. Now this will give an English town; 
, I think 'tis one of fanle. 

4. A pretty flower ; oome, jot me down. 

And twill my fourth proclaim. 

5. You'll find in me a well-known plant- 

That' s surely very clear. 

6. Then for the last I only want 

A month in every year. 

^1.— Enigma. 

If you travel the world around, around, 
Wfierever you go, 1 am always found ; 
The fire would go out if I were away 
Without me you couldn't have padding to-day. 

22.— Decapitation. 

Behead b word that means a warp or thread. 
You have a Latin particle. Behead 
Again— a term denoting assent; 
Again— a class ef animala b meant. 

23. — Arithmorbm. 

Shear, 150; ore, 66; maw, 102; t, park, 101 ; 
wear, 1,000 ; harp, 50. The initials read down 

will name a poeL 

■ » ' 

AirswBBS TO Emiqmas, Charkdbs, Etc. iir 
Novbmbbb Ndmber. 

1. Chnqnibamba, Descabecada, thus— ChiliaD, 
HebraisE, UrticaceouS, QuadrisyllabiC, U rani A, 
ItddnaB (banditti)' BipennatE, AnelectriC, Myria- 
podA, Boirer-birD, AlpacA. 2. Melon. 8. Ruler. 

4.— p 

ALB 

A Z U R B 

PLUVIAL 

B R I B R 

BAR 

L 

5. Mohur, ovate, habit, utile, retex. 6. Omen, 
mile, elks, oest. 7. Puzzle. 8. Lowell, Howitt, 
Scott, Cowper, Gay, Grav, Herrick. 9. CarroT, 
ReadeR, AmbrosiA, Zimrt, YataebaN. 10. Ram, 
par (rap) T— rampart. 11. Zuche, Unel, cital, 
neave, Ellen. 12. Homer, olive, mines, event, 
rests. 18. Solon, ovolo, Louis, olive, noses. 
14. Spear, pear, ear. 15. Bar-row. 16. My 
shadow, which, when I stand between two 
lights, grows double. 17. Lightsome. 18. Shrub, 
brush. 19. Doll. 20. Flowers, elegant, thus — 
FngatE, LangreL. OrangE, WaG, EphA, RobiN, 
SalleT. 21. Legal, elate, gamut, atunb, Lethe. 
22. Rate, area, tear, earn. 23. Char-ade (charade). 
24. Hope well, have well, thus— HannaH, OaxacA, 
P V, EngagE WarsaW, EvangelinE, LemaeL, 
LiverpooL. 

25. For I am but to greater be. 

If little 1 may owe; 
I have all signs of misery. 

Above my tomb to show. 
And when beneath the soil I'm laid. 

You, too, perhaps, may say, 
'Twere wise u crosses hadn't comt 

Beiore our wedding-day. 

26. Beast, eager, a^one, senna, treat. 27. Atlas, 
trace, lathe, achor, seers. 



W0UEir8 RIQHTS UOTfiJlENT. 



Twm Bmtiii.— " Tii Bnikir Qtorgt, mothtr 
litii at Iht SqvtihhoHeai nutting latt nigU 
Ikat a ttialt nun tju no right* ichieJL a /mtlt 
iMfRwi ha* a right to r—peel. Sk* nj/i a mai 
1UW i* ahat ■ darkty wa* in Juig* Tan^i 



It !■ the Bowltng Qrean Denocnit wM«h talli 

(Eta; "Daring «n «ddrei8 by Mr. in Altan 

Couatj,* fcwdiyBigo.agenUBintD in Ihs *Ddieaea 
■roM partly to bi* flet, and with paactJc tender- 
raai ramarfeed, ' Cuch!' He hnd been littiiig an 
a vaap.aiMi the iraip liad Ja«t notlead it." 



Thb Terj boy ve hate heard aboat. who dko- 
bejed hla fSlber and went a-awinuning. and faia 
"lUjer aaid to the irioked boy, ■■Ti>nV« beeo 
■iwimmlng." The wicked boy ufd, " I hatnt.-' 

The pa Mid, "Ton have, ah-; and yon have jot 
yonr ehirt on t'other side out." " Pshair !" aaid 
the wicked boy. "that ahirt got turned wrong ide 
eat getting avei the tence." 

A HWRET potato recently dheoTcred in TeniKUBce 
_iM "an aetonnbing likanesa to a young lady" — 
which la another method arremarkiiig.ira aoppoaa. 
Ibat It looka good enoogh to eat. 



Tit »»lp itiitrf UM tan 



tm4 a d 



Mn. Bmith UtytdoiKtOulmi tehtrhatmO. 
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FUN fQB THB FAMILT. 



Tlie DUVbrenoe.^When a woman has a hen to 
drive into the coop, she takes bold of her hoops 
with both bandSt and shakes them quietly toward 
the delinquent, and say«(, ** Shew ! there." The 
hen takes one look at the object, to convince her- 
self that it's a woman, and then stalks majestic- 
ally into the coop in perfect disgust of the sex. 
A man don't do that way. He {^oes out of doors, 
and says: *'It is singular that nobody in this 
house can drive a hen but my:jelf ;" and, pickins; 
up a stick of wood, hurls it at the otfendins biped, 
and observes, "Get in there, you thief I The 
hen immediatelv loses her reason, and dashes to 
the opposite end of the yard. The man straight- 
wav dashes alter her. She comes back again 
with her bead down, her wings out, and followed 
by an assortment of stove-wood, Iruit-oans, and 
coal-clinkers, with a much-puffing and very mad 
man in the rear. Then she skims npon the stoop 
and under the barn, and over a fence or two ana 
arouud the house, and back again to the coop, all 
the while talking, as only an excited ben can talk, 
and all the while followed by things convenient 
for handling, and by a man whose coat is on the 
sawbuck, and whose hat is on the ground, and 
whose perspiration and profanity appear to have 
no limit. By this time tne other hens have come 
out to take a hand in the debate, and help dodge 
the missiles— and then the man says every hen on 
the place shall be sold in- the morning, and puts 
on nis things and goes down street; and the 
woman dons her hoops, and has every one of 
those hens housed and contented in two'mfnutes, 
and the only sound heard on the premises is the 
hammering by the oldest boy as he mends the 
broken pickets. 

The agony occasioned by the Kitchen Question 
is strikingly shown in the burst of insane jov with 
which a Cnicago gentleman descnbes the familv 
cook. He observes that a few can boast of sucn. 
appalling ignorance. And she is really an excel- ' 
lent cook. She fries the cucumbers to a beautiful 
brown ; she economically scrambles eggs, Fhells 
and all : she boils the mutton-chops to a turn in 
the tea-KeUle ; she steams the potatoes by holding 
them, one by one, on a fork at the spout of the 
same. And she has been in this country only 
three months, and asks only four dollars a week. 
"No consideration short of a foreign mission," 
says this msrry bead of a sudeiing family, "could 
induce us to part with her." 

»*"What IS that, children?" asked a youn^ pas- 
tor, exhibiting to his Sunday-school a magic lan- 
tern picture of a poor smncr clinging to a cross 
towering out of stormy waves in mtd-ooean. 

''Robinson Crusoe, was the instant reply. 

Much amusement is caused by small cards 
gratuitously circulated about the streets of New 
York, each having a small cork attached by^ a 
string, and having the following printed on it in 
larse letters : 

"The most horrible death is to be talked to 
death. To prevent the above terrible fate, use 
the patent lite-preserver attachLd to this card. 
Directions— put the cork in your ear." 

Retarnlnn; late one night to one of those vast 
mazes of niismanagemeni known as a Grand llotel, 
Buddie demanded a glass of gtout. 

"Too late, sir," was the answer; "bar closes 
ftt eleven." 

"Can't I have a j^laas of stout?" 

"No, sir— impossible!" 

"Then pray tell me, my pood friend," said 
Buddie, with ludicrous solemnity of tone, "what 
do you keep the nig/u-porttr up tor?" 

Toan($ married people who have their house 
bnilt for them shcul I have it built round, so that 
discontent can Hud ud coruer in it. 



Relliflon tk«t a. Parrot CoaM Sc«.v«- — A 

good story is told of a parrot who always lived 
on board of ship, bnt who escaped at one of the 
Southern ports >^d ^^^^ refuge in a ehoreh. 
Soon afterward, the pious congregation assem- 
bled, and the minister begran preaching to (bem 
in his earnest fashion, saying there was no virtno 
in them— that every one'<Of them would go to end- 
less perdition unless they speedily repented. JuaX 
as he fini>hed the sentence, ap spoke the parrot 
from his hiding-place : 

" All hands below !" 

To say that "all hands" were startled woold 
be a mifd way of putting it. The peculiar Toico 
and unknown source had much more effect oa 
them than the parson's voice ever bad. He 
waited a moment, and then, a shade or two pal^, 
he repeated the warning. 

" All hands below 1" again rang out from some- 
where. 

The preacher started from his pulpit, and 
looked anxiously around, inquiring it auybody 
had spoken. 

"All hands below 1" was the only reply, at 
which the entire panic-stricken coneregatioo got 
up, and in a moment afterward they all bolted for 
the doors, the preacher trying bis best to be the 
first, and during the time the mischievons bird 
kept up hisyellinfi:: 

" All bands below !" 

There was one old woman present who was 
lame, and could not get out Bf fast as the rest, 
and in a short time she was left entirely alone. 
Just as she was about to hobble out, the parrot 
flew down, and, alighting on her shoulder, jelled 
in her ear : 

" All hands below !" 

"No, no, Mister Devil!" shrieked the old wo- 
man; " you can't mean me. I don't belong here. 
I go to the other church across the way." 

One stormy sight last Winter a poor^ weather- 
beaten traveler, who had stood the pelting of the 
pitiless storm through the course of a t^evere Win- 
ter day, arrived at a small town in the North 
Highlands, and, being benumbed with cold, and 
almost frozen to the saddle, he made for the only 
house where he could see a light, and called for 
assistance. Not flnd'ng himself attended to, be 
roared out at the top of his voice : 

" Will no good Cnristian come and help me off 
my horse?" 

Awakened by the noise, a stnrdy old Celt opened 
the door, ancT asked if it was "Cbfsbolm he 
wanted." 

"No," said the impatient traveler; "I want 
some good Christian to help roe off my horse." 

" Ah, sir," said Donald, " we don't know them 
peoples— we're a' Camerons here." 

A Chleof^o Jenkins wrote raptnrouslr of the 
toilet of a particular lady at the jubilee ball. It 
subsequently appeared that many a lady there 
was dies ea far more elegantly. Moreover, the 
lady he tiamed was not in full (Iress toilet. She 
was not, in fact, at the ball, being in "Europe on 
that occasion. With these trifling errors excepted, 
Jenkiiu was right. 

Hermne.— There is one word of which four 
others can be made, which alternate curiously 
between the genders: "Heroine" is, perhaps, as 
peculiar a word as any in our lansroage. The first 
two letters of it arc male, the first three female, 
the first four a brave man, and the whole a brave 
woman. 

«» rm striving to obtain a stifBciency/* said a 
witness in court. 

"And what is a sufficiency?" inquired the 
jndge. 

" A little more, my lord," replied the wiftr bar^ 
rister, " than what a person has already got." 
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Ttftomson, the poet, bad an uncle, a clever, 
ictive mechanic, wno could do many things with 
lis haDds, and contemplated James's indolent, 
Irenmy, ** feckless" character with impetfent dis- 
)leasare. When the first of the^'Seaaons" — 
* Winter*' — had been com|>leted, Jamie thousht, 
>y a presentatidn copy, to triumph over bia uncle's 
(kopticism ; and to propiitiate bis good opinion he 
lad the book handsomely bound. The nld man 
lerer looked inside, or asked what the book was 
ibout, but, turning it rouud and round, iu grati- 
ied admiration, exclaimed : 

" Ja that really our Jamie's doing, now ? Weel, 
[ never thought the cratur would bae bad the 
landieraft to do the like.** 

Rroni ««Junta«.**— Sheridan applied to Burke 
3ne day for a loan : the request was granted. 

** Ah, Sheridan !" exclaimed the great orator, 
"I wish I coi}ld make you understand the real 
3i (Terence between a man of good principles and 
m unprincipled man." 

** What is it?" asked Sheridan, pocketing the 
notes. 

"Only this," answered Burke; "the la*ter 
lives on bis principal, the fdl'mer lives on his in- 
terest." 




The reaf^ioess of this reply fired Burke with the 
idea of iij^roducing Sheridan into Parliament. 

A YoAits Man decidedly inebriated walked 
into the Executive Chamber of New York, recently, 
and asked tor the Governor. 

•* What do you want with him?" inquired the 
secretary. 

"Oh, I want an ofiice with a good salary : a 
sinecure." 

** Well," replied the secretary, "I can tell you 
something better than a sinecure ; you had better 
try a water-cure." 

M. Bnnet, the President of the French Assem- 
bly, is so short sighted that, in one of the last 
sittings of that body, be seized a dec nter instead 
of hi* bell, and threw the whole of its conients 
upon the heads of the House Secretaries peated 
just before and below the Presidential chair. A 

general laugh ensued, and for a short while good- 
umor prevailed throughout the Assembly. 

c3<«con«ci<neef** said Mrs. Hopkins, indig- 
nantly ; " do yon suppose nobody has got any 
conscience but yourself? My conscience is a$ 
good as yours— a^, and better, too— for it has 
never been used in the course of my life — whits 
yours must be nearly worn out!" 

Doctor Johnson was seldom more essentiallr 
Johnsonian than when, in his " Liie of Milton," 
he thus sums up the duties of the faithful school- 
master: "To recall vagrant inattention, to 
stimulate sluggish indiflerence, and to rectify 
absurd misapprehension." 

A Man was recently arrested in one of the St, 
Louis cemeteries under suspicion of being a body- 
snatcher, but be was discharged when it transpired 
that he was only a directory man, canvassing the 
tombstones for assistance in getting up a directory 
that shall lay Chicago's 465,0U0 in the shade. St. 
Louis was unfortnnate iu publishing her directory 
first. 

Are blacksmiths who make a living by forging, 
or carpenters who do a little counter-fitting, any 
worse than men who bcII iron and steel for a 
living ? 

The addition of glycerine to the water in loco* 
motive boilers is aovised, to prevent incrustation 
and consequent explosion. Of cour e, if it was a 
night-road, glyoerine would not be safe. 



** Oh, then, the play ain't funny 
ean't accept it," replied the.manug 



Thr manager of a London theatre lately conde- 
scended to hear in his sanctum a young .*!ian 
(who bad an un!ortunat« hesitation in his speech) 
read a short farce, iht sole condition being that it 
should not occupy more time than ii took to finish 
the weed the manoger had just lit. Away they 
both start, the one reodlns, the other smoking, 
but as the mild Ha^na reaches its termination, 
the worse the young author stutters ; they finish 
together. Of course the question is immediately 
put* 

" What do you think of it?" 

" Well," replies Mr, Manager, " not half a bad 
idea ; father, mother, lover, aaughter, all stutter- 
ing, will have a novel eflect." 

The author, furious, exclaims : 

"They don't stammer: it's only my misfor- 
tune!" 

at all ; sorry I 
anuger. 

A fivwly 9Iarrled Con pic found themselves 
in a railway-carriace with only one fellow-passen- 
ger, who appeared to sleep profoundly. Soon the 
lady commenced to call her lover all the endearing 
names that natural history can supply. The 
traveler roused up, begged the l»dy to call her 
partner "Noah's Ark," at once, and allow him to 
sleep quietly. 

Sweet Boy. — " Uncle Charles," said Jimmy, 
a six-vesir-old, the other day, "can you tell me 
why the sun sets in the west at night, and rises in 
the morning?" 

"Pshaw!" said the Uncle Charles; "the first 
fool vou meet can tell you that." 

"Ves, uncle," replied the sweet boy, "that's 
why I asked you I" 

Dnrlnfi; an earthquake the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage were very much alarmed, but were at the 
same time astonished at the calmness and appar- 
ent joy of an old lady whom all knew. Some one 
asked her if she wa* not afroid. 

" No," said she ; " I rejoice to know that I have 
a God that can shake the worid." 

Doctor : " I am pleased to say, Mrs. Fitzbrown, 
that 1 shall be able to vaccinate your buby from 
a very healthy child of jour neighborly Mrs, 
Jones." 

Mrs. Fitzbrown: "Oh, dear, doctor! I could 
not permit that. We do not care to be mixed up 
with the Joneses in any way." 

At tt Columbus hotel, a short time since, a girl 
inquired of a gentleman at the table if his cup 
was out. 

" No," said he ; " but my cofTee is." 

The poor girl wei^i away considerably confused, 
but determined to pay him in his own coin.. 
While at dinner, the stage drove up, and several 
persons comine in, the gentleman asked : 

" Does the stage dine here?" 

" No, sir," replied the girl, in a sarcastic tone ; 
" but the passengers do !" 

A Jadge at Montgomery, Alabama, recently 
Interrupted a flow ery younsr orator with : 

" Hold on, hold on, mv dear sir ! Don't go any 
hiirher ! Tou are already beyond the jurisdiction 
of this court." 

A Man. readinuT a newspaper a day or two 
since, asked a friend : 

"What's the meaning of the Bohemian Diet, 
about which we hear so much ot latbV" 

" Free lunches," wos the ready reply. 

Sentiment* — Young lady (to the loving one 
who has timidly made a request) : " Why, Gussie, 
you great, big stupid ! what on earth do you want 
with a lock o? my hair? I've got a whole chignon 
at home you can take away and wear next to your 
heart if it pleases you." 
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Mand Senuon. 

Tm tira IHU« rooaia— me bi"room, Ihat is 
lilt, to raioh wbicn ope miut ksoend * roaarb li 
dgr, and Ibe Bltiiaft-roDTn, in irbich tb« only M 
in a Mite o[ int«'i(ritj is Ibe windDw-aill— ha 



b, hoping ( 



I of these qnurten 
npT the eiry lodj- 

._, And now hope u 

luine in her beert, sod tbe rouEb. red oauDtrj 
fMe loofcB anxiooB— aliBDit hasKird. 



The woman hu ■ hafd, raaih Ufo or it in tbin 
moopiide lirm caUage. Ibe Und raaod it, which 
i* (lUed bt ber hasband and her son, is Btonj and 

nnprofitibte. 

The bamn moor ■tretebes away to Ibe north 
and eaat, and the gronpi of Kild poniea and of fat 
ebeep tbat an grazing there do not l>eloBK to the 
little cottage farm en. 

TJnr lire stock ia limited to a conpie of pi^ a 
sore of poultrr, one cow, and a hone that doe* 
le rarm-Mark, und lakes the missus lolvj Bridge 
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goffieienoT people as the Tery home of wild ex- 
citement, ciriUzatioxi, businesB, and pleasure. 
There is a railway-sUtion, a telegraph-officc. and 
there are big inns and shops at Iry ffndge. There 
is also a paper-manufactory there. 

Altogether, it is no wonder that Iry Bndge 
should be mentioned with bated breath by Mrs. 
Arkwright, who compares it with her own remote 
habitation, and so finds it bewildering. 

There is a fresh breeze blowing orer the free 
expanse of moor this evening, and the boulder- 
adorned rirer bounds with a wmd-louched gurgle 
under Harford Bridge. .... ^ , 

But down at Ivy Bridge it is all sweetness and 
warmth, and a girl who has come to South Devoii 
for her health, sighs and says it is »* too relaxing. 

She is the idol as well as the invalid of the 
party. They are distraught at her finding this 
place, to which she has come for warmth, ** too 
warm." They improvise "punkas" and exag- 

ferate fans, and still she refuses to be refreshed, 
he poor little petted, spoilt, disappointed Maud 
Denison finds that their labors of lore are all m 
Tain. And she freely expresses the fact. 

** I want more air, motuer, 1 think," she whim- 
pers, plaintively— " more air, and the scent of 
something fresh. I can have cau-de-cologne and 
fans in London. I want something ditterent 

The landlady of the inn is summoned, and she 
proves herself a capable woman. 

" If Miss Denison wants something quite differ- 
ent to what she has ever known before, I should 
say the lodgings at the cottage at Harford would 
just suit her," she says. , ,^ , ... 

She says it with a dry sense of the humor of it 
all. Assuredly Miss Denison will return to her 
present snug quarters, alter a very brief expe- 
rience ol the cottage at Harford. 

A wagonette is secured. The head-centre of all 
the oousideraiion— Miss Denison— is soon seated 
therein. She is supported on one side by her 
mother, on the other side by a colossal cushion. 
Opposite to her are two men, either of whom 
would do doughty deeds for her fair sake, if she 
would only specify the doughty deeds that would 

be pleasing to her. , * . t. . 

One of these men is her cousin, Arthur Denison. 
The other is a stray acquaintance — one they have 
made in the course of their Autumn tour, and one, 
it may be added, whose habit of '* turning; up " in 
any place in which they may be sojourning for a 
few days is beginning to give Mrs. Denison great 
uneasiness. 

For, Maud is an only daughter, and an heiress. 
Her slender white hand can bestow great riches 
on the man she marries, and Mrs. Denison as a 
mother is justified in deeming it only just and 
right that the man, in return, should contribute 
something more than a handsome person and a 
pleasant manner to the establishment of the fu- 

iure. 

Poor, pretty, anythlng-but-patient Maud is too 
thoroughly weary and worn oui by the weather 
to-night to extract even the usual amount of mild 
excitement from the devotion of these two men to 
her wishes and her whims. So all the wav from 
ivy Bridge to Harford, all that long, up-hill way, 
she maintains a drear silence, and only knits her 
l^row by way of reply, if any one ventures to ad- 

The handsome almost stranger— the stray ac- 
quaintance, known to them first so very receoily, 
understands the girl better than those who have 
. been studying her all her life. 

He is apparently as indifi'erent as she is. As 
bored, as hot and impatient, and difficult to 
please, as is Maud herself. 

She recognizes that he is these things, and at 
first marvels that he does not try to oonoeal bis 
waal of satitfaction with things as they are. 



Presently, with a mighty effort of geD«rosH7» *c 
reminds herself that he also, is a tree ageot wak 
liberty to be as disagreeable to others as s^^fj^ 
This consideration causes her to exert herMU; 
and say : 

" That is the sixth time von have yawned since 
we left Ivy Bridge, Mr. Butler." 

"Tm glad you have enerey enough left ta 
count the number of yawns, if you bad yawnttl 
yourself out of the world in two pieces, I doo t 
think I would have roused myselrto make m. re- 
maik about iL until this moment, when I fe^ tiac 
moor-breeze for the first time." 

"Oh, the moorl the moor!— like Desdemoos, 
how ru love the moor !" Maud says, roasiofc her- 
self into an erect positioQ, and turning her fsoe 
eagerly as she speaks toward the grand slope U 
open country that intervenes between her littls 
self and the Western Beacons. 



"Why, to be sure, this is the moor," 
Denison savs, angrily— " this is the moor, sod 
there's not ihe sign of a house to be seen." 

But at this moment an abrupt turn discloses to 
them the farm cottage, standing back from the 
road, and Mrs. Denison brightens under the belief 
that she has reached her bourne. 

" li looks a poor kind of place," she has time 
to whisper to Maud before Mrs. Arkwright comes 
up to them. " 1 fear we shall miss the comforts 
of the inn at Ivy Bridge," Mrs. Denison adds, 
with a sigh, given to the good cookery and com- 
fortable rooms of the " London inn." 

" It's what I came to the country for, mamma/* 
Maud says, resolutely. " I want to rough it. If 
you like, you can go back to the inn, but Til stay 
here, and Arthur shall sUy with me," she add^ 
imperiously. 

" My dear child !" Mrs. Denison has neither tims 
nor inclination to say more' than those Uiree 
words, but in them there are three volumes of 
reproof. " Maud has no sense of propriety," she 
adds, with a smile, as she turns to her nephew, 
whose face is blushing painfully, as Maud ob- 
serves with mischievous delight, at the effect of 
her speech. 

Then she gives her hand to Mr. Butler, and gets 
out of the wagonette. 

" Yes," she savs, " Arthur shall stay here with 
fM. and you shall go back with mamma to the inn, 
and be prosaically comfortable." 

"I'm gUd the arrangements you make for me 
coincide with IJiose I^e made for myself. I 
wouldn't stay in this fowls' -house on any eoa- 
sideration." 

They are in what by a polite fiction is called the 
sitting-room now. 

On the ricketr table in the centre of the room 
a bright chanticleer is proclaiming to some 
fro way -looking hens on the floor that he lias found 
some bread-crumbs. A covey of frightened 
chickens are fluttering wildly in the furthest cor- 
ners of the room. 

" I shall soon clear the room of pooltr|^," Mand 
says, philosophically, " and make it divinely pic- 
turesque. And I Unow that you'd be delighted to 
stay here if I asked you." 

" I'm not Arthur,** he answers, with a little 
sneer. 

"Thank heaven you're not!" she whispers, in 
reply. " Two of toe sort would be too neavy a 
cross for an errins mortal like myself to bear in 
the enervating wilds of South Devon." , 

" Why do you let him make love to you, thenf 
Butler asks, indignantly. " You do worse. 
Whenever the [>oor lellow half-repents him of his 
idiotic submission to you, you upset all his good 
resolutions by making love to Mm,'* 

She does not rebut bis charge with wrath. She 
merely gazes at him calmly, beats one Balmonl 
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boot against the other, tnd bums a time. The 
tune she hums is the old one : 

*• Shall I, wtsOns In despair. 
Die heosose a woman's ftfrY" 

He feels that be has giren her the rentage bj 
losing his temp^, and speaking eamestlj. He 
resolves to regain it at once. 

** What a ij^torions sensation it would be to meet 
with a ffirl with the power about her to put the 
possibtntj of his dying in despair for her before 
a man !" 

Maud inclines her head in assent to this pro- 
position, aod goes on humming the air, and 
gazing at him calmlj for a few moments. Then 
she sajs : 

*' How Tou hate the idea of leaying me here 
to-night ; how dull jou'll find it to-morrow at Ivy 
Bridge I" 

He laughs, and shakes his head. 

** Not a bit of i^ Miss Denison. I shall smoke 
the oigar ot peace on the banks of the river, and 
shall amuse myself rerj well without you. Tm 
not Arthur, as I mentioned before/' 

'* You're like Arthur in one thing — you like to 
talk to me." 

** When there is no one more agreeable by," he 
says, carelessly. 

**My dear Maud," Mrs. Denison's Toioe is 
heard descending the ladder, **this place is 
tmpottible: tou can't stay here." 

*' I will," Maud says, firmly ; and after a fierce 
verbal contest, in which Arthur joins until Maud 
tnnfls him ouL the mother gives way, as she is 
wont to do, ana the rooms are hired. 

But there is only room — such as it is— for the 
ladies. The gentlemen must perforce go back to 
Ivy Bridge. 

Arthur would willingly occupy a vacant pig's 
trough that he sees in the yard, but Mrs. Denison 
privately implores him, for her sake, to go back 
4o Ivv Bridge. 

'* Maud will find it so dull here without you, that 
she'll be glad to listen to reason, and go back to 
the inn to-morrow.'* she says. 

'* Without me V* he answers, dolefully. '< She 
won't find it dull without me. Butler she will 
miss. H$ talks to her in her own way ; but aa 
<or me " 

** He talks to her in a flippant war, that in her 
heart she must very much dislike," the prudent 
mother replies. '* There b something about him 
which convinces me that he is not atdl an eligible 
ac(|uaintance. 1 expect he will turn out to be an 
artist or a commercial traveler, or something of 
that sort." 

" He may be the Lord of Burleifi:h himself, with 
all my heart," Arthur responds, glumly. " I only 
know that, if he is to take the lead in the party in 
the way he has been taking it the last three or 
four days, I shall be off where I am wanted." 

Mrs. I)enison bites her lips and keeps back a 
smile at this expression of intention on her 
nephew's part. It does not startle her in the 
least, thouffh it would grieve her bitterly if he 
ever carried it into execution. Rich little heiress 
as Maud is, this cousin of hers is the possessor 
of treble her wealth. Moreover, he has position. 
The estates are bis ; he is the head of the house. 
Mrs. Denison feels that it is only wise and well 
on his part to be willing to compensate for the 
blunder of bis birth, and the cruelty of succeed- 
ing to the property over which she once reisned, 
by laying that property, together with himself, at 
her daughter's feet. 

It had been a bitter day. that one on which she 
oeased to reign at the Clourt. For years after 
Maud's birth she had hoped against hope, and 
prayed fervently that a son migot ba bom to her 
—a son who would aucoeed his father, and intfer 



her to reign on as Queen Dowager. But her 

Er<iyer had not been aubwered. When her hus- 
and died, she had to abdicate in favor of her 
nephew Arthur, and the necessity bad been a 
bard one. 

But now Arthur is hard and fast in the chains 
of love for bis beautiful cousin, and Mrs. Den- 
ison forgives him his existence, and no longer 
oxecrates the law of entail. 

While she is flattering him and soothing him, 
Maud saunters a little apart with the obnoxious 
stranger. 

*' Poor Arthur 1 I am sorry that he is obliged 
to leave us ; if mamma only insisted upon it, I 
know they could make him up a bed of some sort 
somewhere ; it wouldn't matter what it was." 

" It does show a great want of management on 
their part," he answers, coolly. " There is a 
cow-shed just behind us; you would put him 
there without scruple, wouldn't you?" 

She does not answer, but turns her profile to 
him, and he notices, with fresh pleasure, how 
perfectly deUcate every line of her face is, with- 
out an atom of weakness. Presently he sees her 
flexible lips quiver, and she turns abruptly to 
him, and catches bun in the act of watchmg her 
admiringly. 

When he answers her coolly or bluntly, when 
he ridicules her vagaries, and avows himself any- 
thing but pleased with them, Maud is all com- 
posure and indifference. But now, when she 
surprises him in that admiring glance, she Is em- 
barrassed and confused. 

*' You would—" she is beginning, but she stam- 
mers and tries back. "I mean, I would— what 
nonsense we're talking— the wagonette is ready." 

*' Good-niffht to you, Miss Denison ; good-by." 

In spite of herself she saya: 

" Shan't 1 see you to-morrow?" 

He shakes his bead. *' Probablv not." 

Now, Maud has not contemplated absolute re- 
tirement and cessation from all intercourse with 
her fellow-creatures. Her scheme of rural felicity 
will be imperiect— nay, more, it will be utterly 
destroyed— unless Mr. Butler comes out continu- 
sUy and disports himself on the moor with her. 
The possibility of her plan of pleasure proving a 
failure is too much for her. She cries out : 

" Whv, you can't smoke and loll on the river- 
bank alf day alone; you'll be dull." 

'« If I think I shall' be dull alone, I'll ask Arthur 
to bear me companr." 

'^I shall want Arthur here," Maud says, im- 
periously. 

" All right !" Mr. Butler responds, philosophic- 
allv. " And I shall want him there ; good-night." 

He extends his hand, but she does not take it. 

" Oood-night." she says, constrainedly, with- 
out li^'ting her lovely long violet eyes to his face. 
Then she calls out clearly : 

"Arthur!" 

Arthur — the "head of the house" — ^is huffed, 
and comes up slowly at her call. 

" Do yon want me, Maud?" 

" Of course I do, or I shouldn't have called 
you. Come at ten o'clock to-morrow morning, 
and take me for a long walk." 

" Very well ; I'll come. But I know I shall 
find that you are not up vet, and that you wouldn't 
walk a yard to save my life, if you were." 

"Nonsense. I'm getting strong and active in 
this air already 1 There ! good-niKht. Mr. Butler 
ii quito tired of waiting for yoo.''^ 

When Maud is going to bed that ni|dit, in a 
room that was as pleasant as fresh air and the 
scent of moor-heather could make it, jier mother 
comea in. and offers her motherly counseL 

"My dear Maud, don't you think sometimes 
that you try Arthur a little too much ? Ho was 
hurt to-nisht, and spoke of Uaring na." 
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"Did he f— with supreme indiSerenee. 

"Tou take too muoh notice of Mr. Butler." 

** At any rate, be ean'i charge Mr. Butler with 
taking too much notice of me, the girl answers, 
bittenj. 

'* Arthur has fiot charged Mr. Butler with anj 
such ffross forgetftilDess of his position, my 
deur/^Mrs. Deoi^on answers, complacently. ** J 
feel that I have been wrong in allowinK so much 
intimacy with a mere fellow -tourist, about whom 
we know nothin ' — absolutely nothing." 

** We know he's a gentleman. We know he is 
three times as n^ful to us in our Joumeyings as 
Arthur is, though Arthur's always fussing. We 
know be is three times as derer as Arthur, and 
three times as good-looking. What more ao we 
want to know V 

** Nothing, as things are; but unprotected wo- 
men cannot ot too guarded, and " 

** Mamma, you're afraid that he and yon will 
fall in lofe with one another, and that I should 
refuse m? consent to the marriage," Maud inter- 
rupts, with the little mockine laugh of hers that 
causes her mother to feel an infant in experience 
beside her own child. *' I assure you 1 wouldn't 
say a word," she continues, arfablv. "I'd accept 
the situation of being related to him, and make 
the best of it, and— think mrself a very fortunate 
woman to be related to Walter Butler at all." 
(All this rapidly, and with the stops in the wrong 
places, but emphasized in a way that makes her 
meHuing rerr c.ear.) 

** What rfo'you mean, Maudf" 

" Exactly what you think I do, mother dear," 
Maud cries, raking up in the bed in a wav that 
proves her to be wonderfully invigorated by the 
moor-air already. **He*s a man whose love of 
anv woman might be proud, and you know it.'^ 

Mrs. Denison sees an abyss of disappointment 
and other dreadful things yawning Wore her, 
and recoils from it with tersely expressed horror 
and contempt. 

** Mv dear child! his love is for women of his 
own class. 7 am only speaking about the inoon- 
Tenience of his companionship." 

Maud's violet eyes flash name, and fill with 
tears. 

"Mamma, dear." she whimpers, piteonsly, 
« supposing his 'class ' turns out to be very su- 
perior to ours." 

" Superior to ours ! No such good fortune, my 
dear. But we won't speak of this anv more; 
only don't wound Arthur's feelings; he is so ex- 
tremely refined and sensitive, and he loves von 
so devotedly, that it behoves you to be careful." 

"How fond you are of him, mother 1 There 
must be some good in him ; for, when he came to 
the Oourt first, you ooold hardly endure him'; and 
outwardly he was nicer then than he is now, for 
he was bold, and proclaimed his likes and^ dis- 
likes. Do you remember, among other things, 
how he avowed his admiration (or Doreai Ley- 
man, and how shocked we all were f" 

" He has outgrown that folly I" 

"Worse luck for him A« has, and straggled 
svpinelv into another. Doreas would have made 
him a cliarming wife, whereas I " 

" Maud, mv darling, I shall leave yon ; you're 
rambling," Mrs. Denison says, laughing. 

" Yes, I must be wandering in my mind, to 
speak tibe truth in this way. Good-night, dear 
mother ;" and so they part. 

The wagonette has trundled the twoyoang men 
back to Ivy Bridge rapidly and pleasantly enough. 
For the first half of tbeir moonlit drive they are 
silent. Arthur Denison is the first to break' that 
ailenee. 

" My eonsin was repenting banelf of her whim 
before we left even." 

" Was ahe f" Batlsr mpondad, bnguidlj. 



"WhT,Tei." 

Arthur Denison is a short, magnificent4ookiM 
man, and whenever he feels hnpaiPent or annojecC 
his tone is quick and qoerulona. One la desper- 
ately inclined to apply the epithet shrewish to it. 
He IS annoyed ana angrr now^with his consiii 
Maud, with this fellow, wno may be heaven knows 
whom (as he sketchily suggests); with hb aunt^ 
for not puttinff all the fouy down with a strons 
hand ; and, aoove all, with himself. Coose- 
quentiv, there is an unpleasant metallic tone in 
bis vofce, and Butler thinks : 

" Poor girl ! if she has to pass her life witbin 
hearing of that, it will be a sufficient expiation 
for all Tier sins, I should think." 

He does not say this aloud ; he only thinks H, 
snrreving his companion with an air of disss tis- 
fuction the whir. 

'* \ on see," Mr. Denison resumes, poondinic 
away at his own special grievance, '^my aunt 
isn't fit to have the guidance of a high-spirited 
giri like Maud. A firmer hand Is neeoed; she 
always listens to reason from m«, but to-niffht I 
tbonght she should have a lesson ; so I let her 
stay there ; she'll hate it by the morning." 

He laughed a little thin, spiteful laugh, and 
Walter Butler is goaded bv it into saying: 

" I don't think you would have got her to listen 
to reason to-night ; she wished to make as think 
of her, and mi«s her, and talk about her, and she 
knew what means to use to gratify her wish." 

"Us!" Arthur Denison repeats, in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

"Yes, both of us, my dear fellow. Your cousin 
is quite aware of her privi!eges ; the has been 
justified in all her caprices hitherto. I suppose, 
and so now, if she conld make us both miserebie, 
she would do it without a moment's compnno- 
Uon." 

"You ouite misunderstand my-*Miss Den- 
ison," Artnnr says, as the wagonette pulls up at 
the door of the inn. Then he thinks that he will 
put an end to Butler's absurd preti-nsions at once:. 

" You see," be says, as they ^et themselves ont 
into the garden, by the river, with cigars in their 
mouths — " you see, she knows it's all right be- 
tween us. and so she doesn't trouble herself aboot 
other fellows; she knows Fm not jealous, and 
so " 

" So if s all right— all settied between yon ?" 
Butler interrupts. He does not believe the state- 
ment. Even as he questions, he is a.«suring him- 
self that it is " untrue— an utter impossibility — that 
Maud, sweet, bewitchiofl:. frank-eyed Maud, can 
be guilty of the deceit of letting him suppose that 
she despises her cousin, while he, her cousin, is 
her accepted lover." Btill, though he is thus 
assuring himself, he asks the question with a 
pang. 

"Ye-es, it's all riffht," Arthur Denison an- 
swers, uneasily. " I should have given my cousin 
more time— let her see more of^the world— -if I 
had only consulted my own inclination ; but my 
aunt was of opinion that the girl knew hsr own 
mind already, and so I gave in." 

" How very good of you I" 

There is another Iouk silence after this speech. 
Definitely and decidedly Arthur Denison dislikes 
the tone of it. He (bows bis feelings by puffing 
in moody silence for a while. Then he says, re- 
sentfully • 

" This is no surprise to you ?" 

" It is, rather!'^ the other one answers, getting 
up and extending his hand. " Goodnignt. I'm 
onto Plymouth to-morrow." 

In his heart Arthur Denison is delighted, bat 
he thinks it will be polite to protest that ne is 
Borrv to hear it. 

" I'haf s very sadden," he ssvs, snardjr. '* I 
meant to ask yon to go OTsr to the moor With me 
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io-morrow. That's tlM wont of tbesa mer« tntT- 
•ling teqatiDtaneeshlpB— they're broken off as 
soon as tnoT are formed." 

'* liajbe U's the best of them." Butler speaks 
quite eooll j and coro^osedlj^ ; but the tbougbt t at 
he may never see her again is making bi heart but 
and heavy, and caasing it to beat unequally. He 
knows quite well that he dare not trust himself. 
If he were weak enough to go to the moor oottase 
to-day, he could not conceal his feelings if she 
feigped to despise the ooosin she meant to marr^r. 
And he would not pander to her lore of low tri- 
vmphs by letting her see what power she had over 
him. For now, at once, he realixes that he love^ 
this girl, and that she has been playing with him. 

<* Good-niirht," he reiteraies. 

He eannot hnng himself to ^tc fuller answer 
than this to his ignominious nraL And so the 
two men part. 

By the seven o'clock train, the next morning, 
Mr. Butler is getting himself away to Plymouth. 
He knows the — th, who are quartered there, and 
who hf ve been there long eoouf^h to know tverr 
family worth knowing in the neighborhood, ne 
does not consider this latter fact, however, and 
consequently is unprepared for what may result 
from it. He believes that he has cut himself free 
from all chance of further intercourse with win 
Ding little Maud Denison. He intends honest' v 
thatncver again shall she have the chance of fool> 
ing him. ''excellent as her looting" has been. 
He has done— definitely done— with that episode 

in his life. 

So he goes away to I'lymooth, and bores him- 
8^ hideously in the society of some men he tor- 
gathers with, simply because his own thoughts 
are less pleasant companions even than they (the 
men). And Arthur Denison goes out to the cot- 
tage oo the moor. 

Maud bears the wagone'te drive op to the door, 
and she is across the little room, peeping out of 
the window, like a flash of light. As she gazes 
•ut ezpectanily, Arthur comes inio the room, and 
for greeting she gives him these words : 

"^hereis he!" 

'•Oooe to Plymouth," Mr. Denison instantly 
responds, in bis perfect satUfaction at such being 
the case. Then ne repents himself of his impul- 
sire answer, and adds : '* I suppose yon mean Jir. 
Botlei\ donnyout" 

**0r course' 1 mean Mr. Bntler; of whom else 
have I been speaking or thinking ever since we 
met him flrstf" Maud replies, with withering 
force. Then she remembers that this is not the 
wav to get any information out of easily offended 
Arthur. So <ihe recalls his pet name' and her 
coaxing ways to her ad without delay. 

'*What ba^ Uken him to Plymouth, Archie, 
dear? It will be so dull for you without another 
man of the partv." 

'* I suspect his business took him to Plymouth," 
Archie says, aggressively, "i told you at first 
he was a commit voyagwr^ and supjiose he has 
gone on for orders." 

His punishment follows sharply oo his offense. 

*' Poor Arthur i" she says, eazing at him catmly, 
** how meanly glad rou are tnat he Is gone ; but 
be will come back — iake my word for that." 

She nods tier head at him while she is deliver- 
ing herself of her prophetic speech— nods her 
hc^ at him in contemptuous oeflance— and he 
resolves that he will come to such a clear under- 
standing with her this day^ that this sort of thing 
shall not occur a second time. 

" I think it ^try unlikely that his business will 

coolly, 
and 
4re won't dtscuss it. we nave a lovely morning 
for bur walk." 

<* I'm not going for a walk." 



" 1 iniuK It stTj uniixeiy mat nis ousiness 
erer brin^ him in our way again," he says, co< 
'*Atany rate, it's not an important matter, 
4re won't discuss it. We have a lovely mon 



"Mand, dear!" her mother puts in, deprecat- 
inglr. 

"Yon oertainly have a very elastic sense of 
honor, as far as keeping your word goes," he 
saysu bitterly ; but Maud hardly waits to hear him 
say It. She escapes up in o the bedroom, that is 
little better than a lofl, and there she sits down 
to brood over the most bitter disappointment she 
has ever had. .___ 

All the excitement which she had anticipated 
flrom thin ronirh and rural life on the moor is over 
DOW. Maud mopee, bores hertieir, pines, is visibly 
dull and dejected. Still she will not go back to 
Ivy Bridge, nor, Indeed, go any place where 
Arthur can be with her. 

Atter a lew davs Mr. Denison beidns to loath 
the dreary road which he traverses. Additionally, 
he exceeidinglv dblikes the household arrange- 
menta generalfv, and the commonly cooked mn- 
ners particular! v, when he ^tt« there. 

Mrs. Denison's heart shrivels within her as she 
watches these daily developing maiks of disap- 
probation. Maud's expands. 

For several davs Maud has been wildly anxioos 
about the receipt of her letters. Apparently each 
morning Hope tells a flattering tale to her. And 
when she finds, on the arrival of the post-bag, 
that Hope told a lie, she instantly collapses, and 
invariably snubs the |>er8on nearest to ner, who 
as invariably happens to be Arthur. At the end 
of six days she is good enough to be gratified by 
an epistle she receives. 

At first sight this is surprising, for the letter is 
written Id a thin running hand, and is carelully 
crossed. On former occasions Maud has declared 
herself unequal to the task of perusing a single 
crossed page. She devours four of tnem now 
greedily, and when she has finished, she does not 
snub Arthur. 

'* Yon are looking better than I have seen yon 
look for several weeks." Arthur says, blandly, as 
she stands poising herself on a flat boulder in the 
middle of the river, close to Harford Bridge. He 
is holding her band, which she has given to his 
keeping to aid her in crossing. Her violet eyes 
are f ullof a soft, happy light. Something seems 
to tell him that the moment and her mood are 
propi.iou% and that he had better bring matters 
to a crisis at once. He immediately sets about 
framing a form of words wherewith to win her to 
his will. Be. ore he has properly arranged them, 
she speaks, and scatters nis intentions and reso- 
lutions like chafl* before the wind. 

''Better! why, I'm quite well; and, Archie, 
dear, isn't it lucky— 1 know you'll be so glad! 
I've had a letter to-day from Carry Sinclair. Her 
husband is quurtered at Plymouth, as it happens, 
and she will have me at a* ball they're going to 
give next week." 

He drops her hand as if it had burned him, 
and can onlv repeat her words : 

** Quartered at Plymouth !" 

"Yes; isiiH it delicious — providential, as 
mamma would say — ^that I'm well enough to gof" 

Olad as he is thit capricious Maud acknow- 
ledffes that she is quite well, he cannot bring him- 
self to say or feel that her ability to go to Ply- 
mouth at this juncture i) providential. 

** I suppose it's useless tor me to say anything," 
he begins, gloomily ; ** but I'll just remind you 
that rou neariy danced yourself tu death in town, 
just netore you left, and that your recovery is, 
to say the least of it, of recent aate." 

** I was bored to death nearly by my partners 
in London," she says, candidly. *' The dancing 
didn't hurt me. Being bored always lowers the 
action of my heart." 

He is not stiuok by tha CDchantiDg candor of 
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this speech, as he rememhers keenlj that he was 
her chief partner in London. 

*' And you're just as likelr to be bored bj the 
men jou meet in Plymouth/' he argues, the me- 
tallic ring coming into his tones again as be waxes 
more and more angry. "What you ean want to 
go and dance with a lot of beasts in the line, about 
whom you know nothing, I can't think." 

" Captain Sinclair is "a beast in the line/ and 
he married my pet friend, and poor dear papa was 
his guardian/' she purrs out, torbearingfy. 

V ilow long has Carry Sinclair been your pet 
friend? Yua called her a black-eyed booby when 
Sinclair married her, I remember. Your affec- 
tion for Mr. Sinclair is a plant of Tery recent 
growth." 

He has slipped and wetted his feet, and, reason- 
ablr enough, is Tery cross and disappointed. 

llaud is still poising on the boulder as be 
scrambles up the bank on the other side. She 
thinks he looks pitiable aad ridiculous. 

** Poor Archie," she says, softly, **you bad bet- 
ter come here and take our lodging^ when we go 
to Plymouth ; you would get strong and well as I 
haye done, audi trifles wouldn't tease you." 

*' Oh. I understand ; 1 am sot wanted in Ply- 
mouth." 

** Not that I know o^" she answers, with the 
sweetest simplicity. ** x ou hate hurrr and buatle, 
I know, and Carry Sinclair tells me there will be 
a lot of it. Mamma and I will try to do without 
you for your good, Archie, dear." 

'* When dicTyour mother decide upon goins t" 

** She hasn't decided yet," Maud says, with the 
utmost sweetness, dashed with indifference—*' she 
hasn't decided yet. She knows nothing about 
it '» 

«« But *' 

^ But / haye decided," she outs in, *' and we 
shall go to Plymouth to-day." 

Then sbe leaves her boulder and lands on the 
bank in safety, and begins a series of earnest 
questions as to the Plymouth trains. 

They dine in the greatest discomfort that day, 
for Arthur is in a mood to see and make the most 
of eyery shortcoming. He is sore with a keen 
sense of injury in the future. He feels that he 
must make an eflort to avert the evil which is 
sure to occur if Maud goes to Plymouth unfet- 
tered. 

** This Plymouth plan," he begins, directly they 
are alone, facing his aunt, and looking as form id* 
able as be can, "it seems to me to be a very 
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foolish one." 

'* Then, 1 am sure Maud will giro it up, 
Deuison says, emphatically and unwisely. 

** Why f Maud questions, with dangerous com- 
posure—the composure of a tender, nappy little 
Kitten as it watcnes a little mouse that weakly 
believes itself to be escaping from the kitten s 
clutches. 

** It is not unnatural that my aunt should credit 
you wkb having some consideration for my feel- 
mgs." Arthur responds, nervously ; ** and they are 
decidedly a^dcainst your eoing to Plymouth— going 
into the whirl of secona-rute gayety in a garrison 
town " 

"My friends are not 'second-rate,'" Maud 
bursts into the middle of his speech ; " the Sin- 
cUirs are as good as we are in every way — ^in everjf 
way— and you hnye no right to sneer at them." 

^rs. Denison stands apart from the combatants, 
frightened and helpless. She feels that the crisis 
is coming fast. 

" It's no use beating about the bush any more," 
Arthur savs with a stupendous ellbrt after 
dignity. *^it you persist in going, after what I 
have said, our engagement most be openly 
avowed ^" 

«* Our engagement!" sbe strikes in. "Arthur, 



you're not serious in pretending to think we 
anything of that kind V* 

" You have let me think it for a long time," be 
says, touched a little bv the infinite trouble and 
distress that there is unaeriying the girlisbness of 
that fair face. 

And as he speaks, Mrs. Denison glides from the 
room. 

She can do no more good, and she will not be » 
spectator of the evil. 

"J have let you think it." There Is aaeb • 
weahh of moumfuL earnest bewildermeDi in 
Maud's eyes, that he feels sorry for her. " I here 
been so wicked to you — and you mv cousin, too — 
for I never meant it, Archie, ana— end 1 ean't 
mean it, now." 

He knows full well what he ought to do. He 
ought to relinquish this giri at once, rend ber 
from bis heart and memoir^ leave her to her own 
devices, hare done with this folly, this anmanlj 
hankering after something that is denied to binu 
But, somehow or other, though he feels that it 
would be well to do this, he cannot do it ; and tbe 
end of it is, that a compromise is effected. He 

S'ves in to the Plymouth scheme on conditioii 
at Maud considers his claims by-and-br, and 
tries to find them valid. And Maud promlaes to 
do these latter things if he will only suffer tbe 
Plymouth scheme to oe carried through " witbont 
any more fuss." 

Accordingly, that afternoon train conveys an 
amiable party of Denisons to Plymouth, and Mand 
thrusts all care for the consequences of this jevr- 
neying bebind her. 

At the ball she is to see Aim. Mrs. Sinclair, an 
admirable friend of youth, has compelled her hus- 
band to invite Mr. Butler, and Mr. Butler, in sdl 
innocence, has promised to come. 

Maud has ball on the brain to a degree that al- 
most shocks hen«elf, as she feels sometimes, 
" Supposing it is all on my side only." 

The night is come, and Maud, radiant in white 
satin ana tulle, is ready to go, when a little note 
from Mrs. Sinclair is put into her hand. It is 
very brief ; but, brief as it is. Maud feels as if its 
few words had dimmed all tne radiance that had 
remained in the world up to that moment. 

It ran as follows : 

" Don't be disappointed^ dear Maud. Mr. Bat- 
ler has sent to say he is leaving Plymouth this 
very hour; but you will have plenty of better 
partners. Vours, 0. 8." 

She checks all outward expression of pain and 
hopelessness, and Mrs. Sinclair, watching her at 
the ball that nisht, thinks it stranse that Maud 
should have taken so much trouble about an 
event tbe non-fulfillment ot which causes her to 
little annoyance. 

Arthur, watching her, thinks how he has 
maligned her in imagining that she was scheming 
to meet "that fellow again." Sbe is more bis 
own Maud than ever. 

The next day she prefers a request to ber 
mother. She nates Plymouth^ sbe says; the 
atmosphere, the society, the sights, tbe sounds 
are killing ner, and she begs to be taken back to 
London without delay. In very truth, the toft 
air and the sweet scenes of South Devon are un- 
endurable, now that he who had fostered her 
liking for them has fled from her as from a snare. 

Need it be said that her prayer is granted at 
once? Her mother is wilnng, and Arthur is 
anxious to get away from this neighborboody 
wherein her lodgmeiit has gone astray. 

So they drive from Plymouth to Ivy Bridge, to 
pick up such of their belonginars as stili sp&ak of 
their presence in the " London Inn," desiKuing to 
go straight on to town by the afternoon express. 

While her mother superintends the packing 
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apcntions, Hand atroUi out into the garden, 
•radiDg Arthur, whose demeanor baa been ez- 

Breaaire of the most happy, lore-like confidence 
^e whole day. 

He haa not actually said it in so many words, 
bat he haa more than broadly hinted that it will 
be well for tbem to be married before the Winter 
seaaon. And Maud has smiled aoauieacently. 

Now ahe ia out on the bridge — ;De little rustic, 
ivy-cofered bridge that spana the river that is 
iparkling like champagne among the granite 
boulders. 

The laat time she stood here, Butler was by her 
aide, showing her homage in spite of himself. 
She ii overcome at the reooUection— broken 
down by the thought that she will oerer again 
•tir the interest he scarcely darea Buffer himself 
to feeL 

*' Oh, Walter I'* she whimpers out, coreringher 
pretty, sad face with a pair of trembling hands— 
^' oh, Walter, Walter V^ 

There is miserable satisfaction in speaking his 
Christian name thus half aloud. It ia all that ia 
left to her of him. 

Ia it all that is left to hert Nay; the justice 
that ia meted out to thia sweet mri is strongly 
tempered with mercy. For, as at the sound of a 
footfall on the turf close to her she drops her 
bands and looks up, she faces Walter JBatler 
himself. 

" I thought you were to Plymouth/' hemanagea 
to say, and she answers, '* And I thought that 
you were ffone;" and the Joy she feels that he is 
not gone irradiates her like a glory. 

He loses all the strength to sustain which he 
had fled from Plvmouth, at the sight of that jor. 
He is shorn of ii all in a moment by the tremble 
in the hands of this purest of Delilans. In some 
incoherent, inoonseopent way he launchea into 
converse with her. They saunter away under the 
shade of a kindlv drooping willow. And there he 
learns that Maud loTes him. 

Everything et^e is as nothing compared to this 
discovery. They forset Arthur; Mrs. Denison; 
the plans these two have formed ; Maud's half- 
ac<^meacence in them ; they forget everything in 
their superb happineas — in the delicious freshness 
of their " love's young dream." 

Presently Maud remembers something. Re- 
members that she is absolutely ignorant of the 
social statue and the local habitation of this man 
to whom she has pledged herself. Remembers 
her ignorance with a gay laugh, aa she clasps bis 
arm a trifle tighter, and girds herself up to " bear 
it and be gla<L even if he is what poor Archie savs 
he is." 

Before they quit the kindly shade of the weep- 
ing-wiUow boughs, be takes oer in his arms and 
kisses her more solemnlr, and asks her "bow 
much she knows of him.'^ 

** Only what my love tells me," she answers, 
quite contentedlv, and he constraina himself to 
tell her no more just then. 

There is dire confusion in the Denison camp 
preaently, when they go in and teU their tale, as 
they do without either glazing or gildiuff. 

Maud has decreed the way m which u is to be 
done. 

'* You tell mamma, and I will talk to luy 
cousin," she says ; and her lover reads her face 
aright, and feels that Arthur has never been more 
than a eousin to her. 

The last scene of my story is like April weather. 
The sun is brighter ttian ever sun has been before 
while Walter is near her. But the clouds falter 
quickly, and it is stormy, indeed, when she finds 
herself alone with her cousin. 

*' Well, Maud," he begins, " what is this about 
meeting with Mr. Butler again V" 
** It means that I am soins: to be verr happr. if 



you will only feel that you're better without me, 
Archie," she says, humoly ; and Artb'ir bears the 
spasm, that nearly chokes him, in briTj silence. 

At last be asks, *' Who is he*" 

•* Why, Walter BuUer." 

*< This is chUdihb, Maud." 

Her cousin says it impatiently, in his impa- 
tience confirmiuff himself in his faith in Mr. Buuer 
being a traveler Tor a commercial house. 

But bis tone simply haa the efleot of confirming 
Maud in her sweet faith in Walter being worthy 
of her in every way, whatever he is. And so, 
somehow, when her mother makes the discorery 
(which sue does before this day dies) that the 
stray acquain(ance|^ who might have been so comr 
promising, is as fair a representative of an honor- 
able house as may be found, Maud la not unduly 
elated. 

" He was my king from the first almost," she 
confesses, " and if he had been a beggar, he would 
have been mv king stilL" 

"Aod Arthur would always have been your 
slave,'* her mother saya, with that beautiful 
power of accepting the inevitable which is ihe 
strength of weak women Tory often. 



Oomit Sandor's Adventures 

on Borseback. 

OouvT MoBin Sandob was bom in the year 
1805, and belonged to one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families of H ungarian masruates. W hen 
a boy, he had a strong passion for riding, and 
took especial pride in dealing with horaes that 
were declared intractable by others. 

He possessed a well built body, strong nerves, 
and a wonder >ul presence of mind. His "cold- 
bloodedness" became proverbial. He was of a 
remarkable character. 

He never touched a drop of wine or spirits in 
any form, although his residence In Bajua was 
noted for its extravagant hospitality. 

Be could go without food or drink for a num- 
ber of duTs, and could drive bis sizin-hand unin- 
terruptedly for twenty hours. Other men who 
had tried u> accomplish the same feat had become 
exhausted after about two boura' hard work. 

Another wonderful peculiarity Sandor pos- 
sessed, was his power ot vision at night. During 
the day, his sight was poor. 

The count's amiability and cheerfulness, his 
liberality and bis princelv wealth, made bis house 
the rendezYous of the ^highest class of society, 
among which were a number of artists. 

It is quite natural that Sandor should have had 
a fine stud of hor^es, and haye doTOted a great 
part of his time to their care. 

In his stables were the finest horses in the 
country. Among the number was Tartar, the 
count's favorite. Of the whole number of eques- 
trian masterpieces performed bv Sandor upon the 
back of this steed, it would be impossible to treat 
in so small a space. The following few, however, 
will serve to illustrate the daring of the rider, and 
the tractability of the horse. 

One fine morning. Count Sandor rode from his 
estate at Rare to Raab. He bad to cross the 
broad arm of the Danube on the route. 

He would have had to go a great distance out 
of his way in order to reach the ferry. Tbi'S did 
not suit his fancy, so he went the shortest route, 
by plunging, with Tartar, into the river. 

Tne noble animal struggled with the waves. 
Soon Sandor and Tartar were approaching the 
shore. But the water grew deeper and deeper. 
Sudden I V a powerful wave lifted the rider Irom 
his saddle. 

Undismayed, Sandor swam to the ahore. but 
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trtlnS'pLtce, where 
to rink vfao dnn^r* 
, Btood treoiblingl; 

Tli: b^tcr. tret is the Bkb. w>9 rcpoaia^ In (tae 

riral of hi? groom tind the ferrrnien. 

On Ilia return to Raro, Connt Sandar. in order 
to nhorten the route, rode across a narrow bridgp, 
leading iato his park. The bridec, oot iatendin 
'ir horetfa hoofj, raTC woj, and Tartar dtaeendcd 



lot 






baton 



icrgcd with 



dilScnlty. 

The connl. hnwpTrr. had Bsiied the raiting o 

?nded bet w eon hearei 

, m-jnai^d lo reach tti 

Tartal . _„ 

mOQDled and rode home. 

One dav, Sandor led bis hone into the bedroom 
of hia Uuda paluce. there mounted bim, and rode 
donn the sione steps into ihe court beloir, wbere 
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the t«naaU were awaiting his appeaianee b 
breath te^B expectation. 

The ice of t^c Uannbo seMom mella fill the cod 
of llorch. But oqg da;, ls Count Bandtrr «u 
qaielly walking his horse u[ian Ihe aarfocc vf ike 

Before bn^i Ii<>"lieard the cracking of tbe fa*. I 
and saw the water gashing forth. Bo iasMDt); I 
wheeled round, aau made for the sbore al foB 

Tbe brnTC horse sprang fhtm one toe-block te 
tho other, and kept on in a Btnight CODTSC, Imp- 
ing over ;ill obataelei. ! 

But ol, hough Tartar had trsTersed manj > 
rough road with Count Sandor on bis back, h* I 
hod nator beloro been gpurrod to adespenteracc i 

Ua slipped and fell before he reached ahore, and 
waa almoatcntshed between two monmronablocka i 
of ice. The rider Bew over tbe liorae'a head, aad \ 
wu landad upon the icj maaa. The atraggjiDg . 
— j-j ;_ -Biniining betwean tbe i««- 
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blocks, and fioallj reMbing the Bhore, while the 
oount, with iwimming, olamberms. ana Blipping, 
managed to follow the example of oia ateed. 

Uaa be remained upon toe horse's back, be 
would bare perished under the ice-blocks. This is 
the only occasion on which the count confesses 
he was in real danfcer, although the trick played 
upon him by another of bis horses, which we will 
here relate, placed Sandor in a situation far more 
uneuTiabld. 

He had a horse whom he called Gonos. This 
animal had been under the count's training, but 
havin'^ been n^lected for a while during his stay 
in Ivome, Sandor found, on bis return, that the 
horse had become completely unmanageable. In 
rain he tried to coax him out of his stable. Finally 
be seized a whip, and by means of a number of 
well-aimed lashes succeeded in driiing Gonos 
f^om his stronffbold. 

He mounted nim rapidly, but the horse, in blind 
Ibrj, darted otf, galloped over a farm-fence, then, 
taking a rapid turn, flew across a meador, and in 
heightened madness rolled over in a snamp. 
The curb was torn to pieces. The horse next 
leaped orer a cburch-waU, and kept wildly on to- 
ward a quarry near Bia. 

Yainlr the count put forth all his strength and 
■kill— toe animal had become absolutely uncon- 
trollable—and down, fifty feet deep, rider and 
horse plunged into a pile of sharp stone blocks. 
Both would have been lost had toey not fortun- 
ately tumbled upon a heap of dirt and pebbles— 
the only portion of the quarry upon wbich they 
eonld not be crushed — and, strange to say, man 
and beast escaped without injury. 

Scarcely had Gonos, upon whose back the 
count bad remained firmly seated, lifted himself 
from the mass of rubbish, when he continued his 
desperate flight, took fright at a wagon on the 
road, and leaped orer the railing of a oridge into 
the pond. But. without being in the least cooled 
by bis bath, the horse oontinuM on his wild career, 
until flnally the count, almost exhausted, directed 
his course toward a huge tree, against which the 
foaming animal collided and broke down. 

Once, when the count had to ride from bis castle 
ftt Bajua to Totis, he chose a road across a marsh 
to aroid a circuitous one. These marshes are 
▼ery numerous in Hungary; they consist of little 
grass plateaus and morasses, among which often 
are uofathomable water-depths. 

The count's mare Coquette stumbled in her 
eourse, and threw her master into another swamp, 
faito the midst of a horde of wild butfaloes. San- 
dor made a rapid retreat, fought his way bravely 
through the swamp, and flnally arrived home in a 
pitiable condition. 

Coquette had retired to her stable, where her 
owner afterward found her. 

Count Sandor's skill as a driver was equal to 
his tact as a rider. Many stories are told of bis 
famous six-in-hand. At one time he is said to 
have driven across* the frozen surface of the 
Danube, despite the orders of the police. At an- 
other, he is said to have placed two coaches at a 
short distance aoart from one another in the park 
at Vienna, and to have driven rapidlv between 
them with his six-in-hnnd without touching either 
coach. In consequence of a wager, he drove, in 
thirty hours, without having once unharnessed his 
horses, and without the least iniury to them, from 
Vienna to Buda. He had set out from Vienna at 
half an hour after midnight, and h id arrived at 
Buda the second morning atter. at half past seven, 
having traversed thirty-six German tuiles, with 
but ten hours for rest nnd food. 

Once, when the county authorities tried to pro- 
hibit Sander's driving his six-in-hand, the count 
drove into the narrow court of the countv-honse, 
gave his explanation, and then drove odT again. 



Through his courage and braveiy, be proved 
the means of saving the lives of nomoroiis per- 
sons. 

Sandor was also celebrated for bit bnntiaff 
episodes. In Hungary he hunted the hare, aaa 
cnased the deer on horseback. In England he 
raced for a wager with the best fox-bootefs ia 
Great Britain, and beat them all; in Tjrdl be 
hunted the chamois, and risked all the dangera of 
their rocky retreats. 

Through all his dangerous daring, Fortcme 
favored nim, and "Sandoi's luck'^Decame a 
proverbial expression. 

Still, however, he was not free from **aoei- 
dents.'' For a time it was considered a distinctioa 
in Buda-Pestb to have met with an aocident im 
company with Count Sandor. 

Sander's left knee came out of joint at least 
thirty times, and for twenty years he wore ao iroa 
bana around it in consequence, which did not,, 
however, in the least prevent all bia recklesa 
bravery narrated above. 

Before old aee set in. Count Sandor retired 
from bis life of danger, and settled down to Uten- 
ture and science. 

Since his eighteenth year he bad been on inti- 
mate terms with the painter G. PreeteL The 
latter accompanied him on many bold expeditions, 
and sketchea his adventures. Prestel was a fine 
animal artist, and painted portraits of nearlj all 
Sander's favorite horses. 

The engravings presented in this nnmber are 
graphic illustrations, by that artist, of the coontTs 
exciting adventures. 

A Sandor photograph album, entitled, ** Coont 
Sander's Riaing, Driving^, and Hunting Adven- 
tures," edited by the painter above mentioned,, 
was published in 1858. 



Almost a Tmtty Tmim Borhred* 

Ths Hudson Bender gives the account of a 
couple of lost children, which sounds like the 
** Babes in the Woods," which our little folks love 
to read of. and to hear the story told them when 
the twilight deepens, and the shadows lengthen on 
the walls : 

A very touching story, similar to the tale of 
the "Babes in the Woods," comes to ns from 
Green River, in the town of Hinsdale. Last 
Summer, three children of John Foley, residing 
on the mountain east of that place, affed respect- 
ively four, six, and eight, became lost in Uie 
mountain woods. The first was a little girl, the 
other two were boys. 

They went to play near the house, and strayed 
away after huckleberries into the woods. l*be 
motner missed them, and blew her dinner-bom aU 
around for a mile near the house, but could set 
no answer. That night it rained very hard. Tim 
next day, word was sent to the village of Green 
River by the frantio mother, and all the people 
turned out, and went in search of the children. 
Every man was fltted out with bread, meat, and 
stimulants, in case they should find them. All 
was a vast wilderness 'for miles around, so the 
men went in different directions. 

Fears were entertained that the children might 
be atucked by wild beasts, as a Mr. Charles Jones, 
while hunting on this mountain, had discovered 
three wild-cats, which escaped before he oould 
get near enough to shoot them. 

The mother stood in tie door, wringing and 
twisting her bands, encouraging the hunters to be 
valiant, for she said they were barefooted and 
bareheaded, and would soon starve; Chej were 
never away from home before, and the neareat 
house was about three or four miles distant, and 
even to this tbej bsd never been. 
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About three o'clock, a little fon of Mr. Ineer- 
soil, while hoDtiog in the woods for lost cattle, 
discoTered the three little oreatures, huddled to- 

f ether under a tree, and covered with leaves, 
hey pat up their hands and besan to cry when 
they cuscovered the boy InsersdlU fie led them 
along to the open field, and so on to the house, 
and the joy ot the mother may well be imagined. 
She ran to meet them, screaming and crying, 
and catching the first in her arms, hugged it 
for a moment ; she then letting It down and taking 
another one, pressed that to her hearty and so 
on for nearly an hoar before she became calmed. 
By Uiis time aU the hunters had returned fh>m 
the search, and they, too, had to kiss and bold the 
children, and unbidden tears came to the eyes of 
great stalwart men, who had nerer known tears 
since their childhood. 

One of the men took the little girl in his lap, 
and asked her if she slept any. She replied, 
laughing : 

''Yes ; I put on Johnny's cap, and put my feet 
on Pat, and the rain came right down on me." 

When found, they were all wet to the skin, and 
would most likely bare died in the course of an- 
other day if they had not been found. They sar 
they hem their mother's dinner-horn that night, 
but dared not leave the tree that they were under, 
for fear of getting further away. 



Ob; lonely day. oh, lonesome sky. 

With drip of rain and sob of wind, 
I shudder when the clouds go by, 
I ahlTer when the breeaea ciy 
And sob acalnflt the window-pane 
Wet wltli the alowly dripping rain. 

And, apite of aO, my taara wiD slip 
Xy laahea, and my cheeks are wet, 
And thlBga I nerer can fo^pet 
Bise up and trembJe on my lip. 

Xy heart ia loneUer than the day; 

A gloomy Shadow wrapa it in; 
The south winda riae and die away 

With aaddesi aonow In their din. 
And through the diambera of my soul 
The monmfal winds of Memory blow. 
And drift it over deep with snow, 
And rain 6f tears that chilli it ao. 
8ob, wind, againat the window-pane. 
Drip, in your moumftil way, oh, rain, 
Tou sigh fm Taniahed things in Tain; 
The dead will not come back again. 
Oh, heart, forego your grief and tears 
Vor what haa perished with the years. 
What use to i^ieref Ah, none at aU. 
The dead can never hear ua call 
Their namea from these low pallia we 
In Tain our sorrow for the dead. 



Oanght in Bis Own Trap. 

About forty years ago, when the now flourish- 
faig town of Lindsay, in the County of Victoria, 
Canada, was stealing into existence on the banks 
of the Scug02 Rirer, some fifty miles inland from 
the shores of Lake Ontario, there came to reside 
on a gentle slope, no sreat distance below the vil- 
lage, an English gentleman of very small means, 
but, fortunately, with a family equally circum* 
scribed ; as it consisted of a wife and one daughter 
only. 

Although the Scugog, from the moment it is- 
sues from a lake by that name until it is lost in 
the waters of Sturgeon Lake, is a sluggish and 
unintellectual river, yet at one point it seemed 
to flash and scintillate as if for a purpose: for, 
just at the foot of the farm of Mr. Eaward 
Capel, it threw out a silTcry fin, as it were, fh>m 



its huge, darkj silent body, which formed a clear 
bright, sparkling eddy, with a view, as some en- 
thusiasts averred, of playing with the beautilul 
shadow of his daughter woeoever she stood by its 
verge, or danced across it in her tiny boat. 

Julia Capel bad just attained her twenty-second 
year when her father, a wealthy Liverpool mer- 
chant, failed. So sudden and destructive the 
stroke, that he at once determined to seek his for- 
tune, or rather mend it, in the New World. With- 
out that indomitable pluck and elasticity which 
prompts the true American to arise from his ashes 
on the Tery spot where he had been consumed, 
a Tcry brief period after he bad become a bank- 
rupt he crossed the Atlantic, possessed of three 
or four hundred pounds, which he was enabled to 
retain through the generosity of his creditors. 

With a portion of this sum, he bought the farm 
just alludM to ; and as he was still hale and strong, 
ne felt that be should, with the sowU amount he 
had stiU in hand, be able to win from the soil suf- 
ficient to keep himself and his family out of the 
clutches of aosolute want, and keep, besides, hit 
small exchequer more than replenisned. 

As may be presumed, Julia was highly accom- 
plished, and but little accustomed to sucn house- 
nold duties as now devolved upon her. She was 
lovely beyond expression ; but what was better 
stUl, she was a brave and true-hearted girl, who, 
under the tuition of a clear-sighted and properly 
educated mother, had learned something more 
than mere drawing-room graces, and was as con- 
Tcrsant with the mystery of darning-needles and 
assTory hash as she was with the beauties of 
Shakespeare, or those of Haydn or Mozart. 

In short, she bad learned to become a g^d 
housekeeper; her judicious parent assigning as a 
reason for enforcing this branch of her education, 
that the knowledge it conferred waa no burden, 
and that there were but few in business who could 
snap their fingers at fortune. 

It was not to be presumed that one so truly 
good and beautiful snould remain anj length of 
time without admirers or suitors; and hence in a 
Tery ^ort period after the arrival of the family 
the fame of her beauty had traveled from the 
shores of Lake Simcoe round by Fenelon Falls 
and down to the Tery landing at Mod Lake. ^ 

This led to frequent invitations to picnics and 
boating parties ; out Julia Capel bad an invalid 
mother, and she preferred smoothing her patient 
pillow, and calling up a smile to her pallid lips, to 
aU the amusements in the world. 

To deal with the absolutely rough and impossi- 
ble work of the household, they had employed a 
stout boy and girl who were as honest as the sun, 
and as industrious as beavers. Joe and Jane, as 
they were named, soon learned to love their 
young mistress with that aflection so noticeable 
in the Irish peasant. She was their idol ; and the 
only cause of disagreement between them was, as 
to which of the two had the best right to perform 
acts, of either duty or kindness, m relation to 
her. These differences, however, originating only 
in hearts capable of the finest emotions, are soon 
forgotten ; so, after all, the two domestics were 
the best of triends, and thought themselves, at 
times, that they were something more. 

At this period certain tracts of land bordering 
upon what are known as the Back Lakes were 
purchased and occupied bv certa'n wealthy young 
Englishmen and others, wbo believed in toe feasi- 
bility of introducing a highly exclusive and aris- 
tocratic element into that region, in view of its 
becoming one of the adamantine links that should 
continue to bind the colony to the mother 
country. 

The most prominent and independent of these, 
as well as the most noble and generous, was a per- 
sonage to whom, for obvious reasons, we •boll 
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gire the Dtme of Sir Riobmrd StoDler. Be wm an 
orphao, a baiooet, and as Brroa baa it, ''Lord 
of Dimaelf, that heritage of woe.*' 

Aa to bis large foitune, there was do donbt; 
and benee the many svoopbaots that, to ha 
utter didguat, were contloaallj fluttering about 
him. He was the master of every manly exerciae 
and accompiisbmeDt ; and being a keen observer 
of men ana manners, recognized true worth at a 
glanoe. Ue bad traveled much, seen mnah, read 
much, but thought more; so that the superstruo- 
tuie of his knowledge was neither loose nor 
heterogeneoua^ as he rejected tlie worthless cob- 
ble-stones built into so man v pretentions founda- 
tions, and reated upon a solid granite maas only. 

When he came to the Back Lakes he had just 
attained hia twenty-seventh year; and it was ad- 
mitted generally that he was one of the hand- 
somest Fellows in the whole settlement. To this 
latter opinion, however, there was one decided 
demurrer put in, and that waa entered by Mr. 
Aubrey Hunt— a yonog gentleman of loose habits, 
a Tiolent and vindictive nature, inordinate vanitv, 
and, unfoi-tnnaiely for himself^ considerable 
wealth. 

This person had, from some fancied slight put 
upon bim by Sir Richard, become the deadly en- 
emy of the latter, and were it not for the inter- 
position of friends, bis antipathy would have 
assumed a very tangible shape. Here, however, 
he would have been sadly at lault, for btaole^v was 
not only as dead a shot as ever pulled a trigger, 
but one of the most powertul and adroit atmetea 
from Bald Lake to Healy*s Falls. Be this latter 
as it may, no open rupture had for so far taken 

1>lace between th m, although Hunt was ever 
ying in wait to work bis antagonist some foul 
miscnief, who, quite unconscious of any such sen- 
timent upon his part, preserved the even tenor of 
his way, quietly remarking only, that he was sorrv 
to nnderstana that, for some reason, to himself 
nnknown, Mr. Hunt was unfriendly to him. 

In this way matters stood, when, on a dark and 
stormy night toward the end of September, the 
seoona year of the arrival of the Capels, a stranger, 
who averred that he had lost his way while trav- 
eling to the village, called to make aome inqniry 
in lelatijn to the road, if road it might be termeo. 
Ue had, he said, fortunately caught a glimpae of 
light that streamed through the cottage window, 
and at once hastened to ask the required infor- 
mation. 

He seemed terriblr weary and weather-stained, 
for it bad been rafning for some time; and as 
there was somethine prepossessing in his address 
and feitures, Mr. Capel at once ofiered to bim 
the hospitalities of bis roof, alleging, aa a reason, 
that it was utterly impossible for any person un- 
acquainted with the focality to reach the village 
on a night so dark and tempestuous. 

After some delicate expressions of reluctance to 
accept an invitation that might inconvenience the 
family, he was prevailed upon to divest himself 
of bis great-coat and the leathern aatchel that 
bung at his shoulder, and to join the little circle 
round a cheerful fire; while Julia, who waa seated 
beside ber mother, who occupied an easy-chair, 
arose and hastened to the kitchen to assist Jane in 
preparing some relreshments for him. 

Soon the snow-white cloth was spread, and soon, 
also, the uew-coroer^ who was a young man, be- 
came engaged in discussing the good things be- 
fore him, that were served in a manner, and with 
a display of ailver, not usual at the per.od on the 
banks of the Scugog. Julia herself did the honors 
of the table, while Mr. Alfred Mar^den, as he 
called himself, though doing ample justice to the 
repast, so charmed all present with hia manners 
and converaation, that when he arose to resume 
bis seat at the fire, he appeared to be not only 



firmly eatablisbed fai th« good opinkm of Mr. aad 
Mrs. Capei, but in that oftbe fiair Jotis alsow 

It was late when tlie inmatea of the ootfgt aai 
their guest tbooght of retiring to rest ; for. ao ms- 
inally delighted nad they become with Mieb otbo; 
and so barmoniotisiy the enrrent of mmU played 
among them, that they had no idea it wm r aigiM g 
towaitl one o'clock before tbeythongbi of 
rating. 

Tue moment for wishing pleaaant dreoao 
slumbers bad arrived^ bowover, and as ha 
each bv the hand, be i ore retiring to his c bamber, 
he hela that of Julia for a moment, o»obliBii^ 
while an ardent glance called a btnah to her 
cheek : *' All good angela attend yoor alsaabeHk 
Miss Capel." 

Mr. Aubrey Hnnt was the propriator of CHi 
Cottage, a handsome, square, log dwalliiig pereiiai 
among the rooks on a lonely promontory that laa 
into biurseon Lake a considerable dSatanoa froa 
the month of the Scugog. 

Having aomething Bke ample means at bis ooai- 
mand, as already obaenred, be attraetod, tnm 
time to time, to this preeise locality toeh apirits 
belondng to the settlement aa were not paroeolar 
as to Low they spent tbi^ nights or Uia ooaipaay 
they kept. 

l«ortnnate1y, these were few in number; bat yh 
tbey were in sufficient force to make their iBia- 
ence felt. 

There had been a regatta on the lake aboai a 
month previous to the acouaintance of tho Capela 
with Mr. Marsden, at whicn the reduced morcbaaC 
and his family attended in tb^ own bosL tba 
weather being fine, and the health of Mra. Ci^ 
sufUciently restored to permit of her witnesBBg 
the/ U, ir such it might oe called. 

Julia was, of course, the observed of aQ obaerv- 
ers, the fame of her great beauty having already 
been bruited abroad, and Mr. Aubrey Hant, who 
always piqued himself npon his suooeas with tlie 
fair sex, and who bad a slight knowledgo <rf her 
father, abaolutely elbowed bis way into an intro- 
duction, and at once attempted to plaoa himactf 
in the position of ber cavalier. 

But Miss Capel had beard more of bim than ho 
imagined she Knew, and the result was that sba 
received his officious attentions with a frigid po- 
liteness which forbade anything approaching 
familiarity. 

This both mortified and enraged him» as it at- 
tracted the notice and provoked the monimeat of 
some of bis companions. 

Sir Richard bad cangbt fh>m his own baad- 
some craft, but a very brief glimpse of tbo famed 
beauty, and was pained to perceive thai one so 
lovely, and of such excellent repute, waa ao- 
quaintcd with Hunt. 

When, however, he came to learn the manner 
of ber conduct toward bis enemy, and thai the 
latter bad absolutely forced an iniroductioD. aa it 
were, bis mind appeared very much reliveo* and 
be waa gratified to find that, shortly afterward, 
the CapeTs found it necessair to return boma» with 
a view, as it was alleged, of relieving themselves 
of the society of their new acquaintance. 

The whole subject waa discossed dnrinie the 
evening in a manner by no means complimentary 
to the lady killing powers of Mr. Hunt, and aa 
deeply stung was the vindictiTe rout at the aoddea 
fall in his stock, that, in bis cops, he swore be 
would be avenged on **thai aame Misa Capal, and 
work ber mischief one day or otlier." 

This mean and cowardly threat reached theeais 
of Sir Richard, and brought the blood to hia maaly 
brow ; but, as Miss Capel had never seen hio^ 
and as he had caught but a paaains glanoa of bar 
oolv, what had he to do with the matter? 

Before Mr. Marsden had retired to rest, a pre- 
miae waa exacted from him that he would break* 
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ftst with the femflr befor© be set out for the 
Tillaire« mnd in redemption of hie word, we find 
him on the foUowing morning seated with them 
St thHr sconstomed oour before a smoking repast 
oomprised of the ineretable pea-ooffee, tried mM- 
kaltonre aed bacon, mealy poUtoes, home-made 
bread, as white as a hound's tooth, and the mosi 
delicious cream and fresh butter. 

Julia apologized for the ootlee. there being none 
of the genuine article to be got in the Tillage : but 
he would not hear a word on the subject, and de- 
clared it to be Mocha itself. 

The bread and butter, however, were his con- 
stant theme, suspecting, as he did, that here some 
of his fair young hostess's genius was displared ; 
and as, with becoming pride, she enlightened him 
further on this point, he resumed discussing tbe 
two essentials with such gusto as piesttcd her 

As on the preceding eTeoing, he exhibited al| 
the eridenoes of high culture and protound 
thought, and the wonder was, how one so gilted 
should be in such apparent narrow circum- 
stances? , , ^ ,. J 

The time tor parting had arrived, however, and 
the whole familj, even to Mrs. Capel herself, ac- 
companied him 10 the gate^ where they exacted 
vet another promise trom bim, to the eoeot that, 
should he take up his residence in the village, be 
would Tisit them Irequentlv, or, failing biti e tab- 
lishlng himself there, that he would, whenever 
opportunitj served, come and stay a few days 
with them, as there was always either hunting or 
fishing in the neighborhood. 

Both these kind inviutions he met with a hearty 
response: so, after many warm adieus on both 
sidM, and another ** mav ail good angels attend 
you, Miis Capel," he suddenlv turned away, and 
was soon lost among the woods. 

if, however, any good angels did attend Miss 
Capel during any portion of ibe day, both Joe and 
Jane failed to recognize them, as not a single smile 
repaid any of the& little attentions, and but lew 
words escaped her lips. 

Hunt and Sir Richard Stanley, like respective 
centres of good and evil, had attracted to their 
counsels and fellowship such characters as they 
themselves reallv represented. 

£ven the red men, scattered along the borders 
of the lakes, felt and owned their respective in- 
iiuenoes in this relation. 

Uence, while the noted and bloodtbirst/ savage, 
Rattlesnake, was to be met constsntly in the vi- 
cinity of the residence of the former, the brave 
and generous Eagle Plume was to be oiten seen 
emerging from th4t of the latter. 

Theselwo Indians were of immense stature and 
of great physical strength. 

Apart from belonging to difierent tribes, they 
were, from the circumstances of their nature and 
habits, enemies the most implacable. 

Although thev never had come to an open rup- 
ture whenever they happened to meet, they parsed 
each other with the scowl of the thunder-cloud. 

Notwithstanding that there existed no very clear 
evideoce on the subject, it was whispered tuat the 
blood of many a white man had stained tbe cruel 
and stealthy kni^e of Rattlesnake, while not a soul 
in the settlement, (lossessed of any degree of no- 
bility, but threw their doors wide open to tbe 
stately step of his antagonist. 

The slight put upon Hunt by Miss Capel had so 
rankled in his bosom, and bad become so sore a 
feat against him airong his companions, that he 
determined to neutralize it in some way or other. 

Her abduction, if but for a single night, by 
Rattlesnake and one or two of his red companions, 
when he himself, as if by accident, should rcMCue 
her from their clutches, would meet all the neoes- 
dUlaa of the oa«e, and eitablish hit olaimi to her 



friendship while oyerreaohing the galling badinage 
of his friends. 

The idea was capital, and no sooner was it con- 
ceived than he set about putting it into execu- 
tion. 

Of course, when any evil is to be wrought, s 
willing instrument is ever at hand ; for, scarcely 
bad be entertained this nefarious project, when 
Rattlesnake, who had as usual been prowling 
about bis dwcllias, presented i.imself before him. 

Entertaiuiog the lorce of the aphorism thai 
walls had ears, he motioned the savage to follow 
him to the shore ot tbe lake beneath tbe cliffs, and 
here, under shelter of the rooks, the scheme foi 
the abduc*ion of Julia was pertected, and her sub- 
sequent pretended rescue arranged. 

bbe was at the time paying a short visit to some 
friends on The Point, as it was called, four oi 
tive miles from where they were sea.ed, and wbicfa 
her mother, who bad become quite convalescent^ 
iusisted she should pay. 

As tbe wea.her was still beautiful and genial, il 
not warm, it was believed that she ooula bd sur 
prised most easily, as alreatly she had been seea 
wandering alone more than once among Um 
stunted oaks that ran to the water's edge. 

The only diflBculty with Hunt was a place ot 
temporary refuge for her; but this was at once 
obviated by Rattlesnake, who declared that he 
knew of a small cave on the shore among the 
rocks, about midway between Tbe Point and th« 
cottage of Hunt, where she could be kept securely 
confined, and without tbe fear of detection, until 
be himself thought proper to make his appear- 
ance. 

All this decided upon, the two yillaina parted, 
but not before it was agreed that ttie abduction 
should, if possible, be effected on the a temoon ol 
tbe following day. when^ in case of success,, the 
prime mover in tne afi'air should be apprised of 
the cironmstance, so that, when night had set in. 
he might be guided to the spot where the fair ana 
unsuspecting girl was held a helpless prisoner. 

It was quite dusk when Hunt bad regained his 
dwelling, and his infamous aeent had disappeared 
among the clifis ; but scarcely had the sound of 
tbeir ibotsteps died away, when Eagle Plume 
emerged from behind a screen of matted foliage 
close by where thev had been conversing, and 
where he had heard every syllable they hsd ut- 
tered. - 

He had been traversing the shore beneath the 
cl^tls, when he heard the voice of Rattlesnake as 
be dciioended the rocky pathway with Hunt, and, 
true to his Indian instincts, be stepped under 
cover, with a view to secreting himself until they 
had passed, as he did not wish to be recognized 
by either. 

Finding, howeyer, that they had seated them- 
selves within a few leet of him, and catching the 
name of Miss Capel as they proceeded with their 
coDvprsfttion, he was all ear in a moment, and 
learueo, with indignation and surprise, the scheme 
for her abducton. 

Now, however, as he stood alone and free from 
observation, a triumphant gleam lit up his band- 
some feutures ; but soon it gave war to a dreadful 
scowl, which deepened into the blackness of night 
as he shook his uplitted hand in the direction of 
tbe cottage, and instantly commenced to tetraoe 
his steps along the margin of the lake. 

In the interim between his first visit to the 
Capels and the neriod at which we have now ar- 
rived, Mr. Marsaen, on various feeble pretexts, 
presented himself at Hillside Cottage. 

He had, he said^ been casting an eve about with 
a view to purcbaaing some land, aj be had a little 
ready money, but for so far baa not been able to 
meet with a block to please him. 

He now learned, however, that the adioinin* 
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three hundred aeret to the two occupied hy the 
Capels were for sale, and actioff upon the informa- 
tion, he became their owner In the course of a 
Terr brief space. 

This was jojfnl news to Julia, for she could 
not shut out from herself that within the space o( 
one brief month the poor weatherbeaten traveler 
who had presented himself at her door had become 
rerj dear to her, while her heart told her that bis 
Tisits to the cottage had a meaning which bore 
upon their mutual happiness and the future that 
iaj before them. 

Had she bad anj misgirings upon this point, 
ther were soon set at rest after the fourth or 
'fifth Tisit of Marsden ; for, one evening after he 
and her father had returned from a long stroll by 
the banks of the river, the latter sought a private 
interview with her. during which be informed 
her that their ffuest nad asked i>ermission of him 
to pay his addresses to her, with a view to win- 
'uing nor heart and hand. 

Poor Julia was silent upon the occasion; but 
on being interrogated closely, she was constrained 
to confess that he had aireadj won her love, and 
that she could not refuse her hand to the keeper 
of her heart. 

Marsden was delighted at this frankness, and, 
on the evening the disclosure was made bv her, 
imprinted his first kiss upon her bright balmy 
lips, just a few days previous to her vuit to The 
Point. 

It was creeping toward the close of October, 
but the weather, as observed, was still fine when 
Julia began to think of returning to her home. 
Since her visit to her friends she bad neither seen 
Marsden nor heard from biro; but this did not 
disturb her, as she had every confidence in his 
love and fidelity. 

She was, of course, anxious to know all about 
•bis prospects and funiily ; but as he assured her 
that both were unexcepuonable, and that he would 
4n good season enlighten her on the poiofL she 
rested in his truth without indulging a single 
doubt as to his nobility and integrity. 

Now, howerer, she was soon to see him again, 
as he was aware of the day on which her visit 
should come to a close, ana would, doubtless, be 
at the cottage awaiting ner arrival. 

It was. then, on the evening preceding the day 
of her departure from The Point, that, toward 
dusk, she wandered down the slope to the shore 
of the lake, to rouse on the fond words of her 
lorer, and her anticipated meeting with him on 
the morrow. 

Brief a period as she had known him, she felt 
how dear he was to her, and how worthy her 
deepest afi'ection. Filled with the sweet recollec- 
tion of his manly presence and fine attainments, 
she clasped her Tair bands together in ecstasy, 
and had just commenced to retrace her )teps, when 
a sudden darkness fell upon her, and she found 
herself lifted otf her feet, and borne along, she 
knew not whither. 

She attempted to cry aloud, but her voice was 
stified br what she presumed to be a woolen shawl 
or blanket thrown over her head, while, at the 
tame time, her limbs were seised so firmly that 
■he was as helpless as if she were in a vise. 

From the few words that fell upon her ear, she 
knew that she was in the hands o( Indians, and 
her heart died within her at the prospect of being 
consigned to a bloody grave belore she again met 
her beloved. 

The idea was dreadful beyond expression, and 
she was again endeayoring to cry aloud, when she 
felt herself placed in a canoe or boat, and borne, 
is she fancied, out on the face of the waters, 
while what seemed to her to be a second vessel 
^as ordered to paddle off to some point with cer- 
wia ini'ormation, that, in her great fear and 



trepidation, she was unable to oomprdicBd, 
although her captors had incantioaslj spoken is 
broken English. 

She was now in a state of the moat urfoi ns- 
pense, and gave herself up to nlenee, aad ftt 
contemplation of some terrible anticipated death. 
In the course of an boor or leas, and jaat mm ni^ 
had fallen upon the waves, the vessel in which w 
sat glided beneath some rocks, and grounded 
gentlv at the mouth of the very cave m en tion e d 
by Rattlesnake to Hunt. 

Eagle Plume bad visited Hillside Cottage oa 
more than one occasion^ and had become very 
much attached to its inmates, who, in ton, 
evinced the utmost friendliness toward him. He 
spoke English capitally, and henoe wan mont ce- 
tertainiug. and ever a welcome guest nmong the 
whites. In fact, it was through him tbna Ss 
Richard Stanley first learned of the grent benotj 
of Julia, her fine accomplishments, and her me- 
Uring devotion to her invalid mother. 

The antecedents of her father were well known. 
Both he and her mother were of a most excellent 
family, and Sir Richard could not but admire the 
pride and courage that led him to croaa the seas 
rather than assume a dependent position on Ui 
native soil, while he was at the same mooo^it toed 
in his praise of the beautiful creature, who, 
althongh reared in the lap of luxurj, shared In 
altered foHunes not only without a mormnr, but 
with a cheerfulness the most unfeigned. In fiiet 
he evinced the greatest interest in the family, sad 
this was known to Eagle Plume, who was oleascd 
to find that Sir Richard sympathixed with his own 
sentiments in relation to them. 

When, therefore, he accidentally discoTored the 
plot against Julia, be at once proceeded to the 
residence of his wealthy white mend, but fonad 
that be was, unfortunately, from home, and woaU 
not return until the succeeding evening, or 
that on which it was intended to perpetrate the 
outrage. 

In the interim, however, he secretlj risited the 
cave, of the existence of which he had lone beea 
aware, and found that among its nooks ana eraa- 
nies three or lour of his tribe could readilj lie ia 
ambush. 

Knowing, therefore, that no riolence would be 
offered by Rattlesnake or his compamons to Jnlia 
beyond her simple abduction until she was re- 
leased at last, apparently by the villain Hunt, lit 
was determined, In the absence of Sir Richard 
and better advice, to allow the fair girl to be car- 
ried off if opportunity served, so that be micht 
hare grounds for measuring his strength with his 
infamous red enemy, and permit Hunt, his vil- 
lainous employer, to so far commit himself as to 
fall within the clutches of the law. 

This decided opoo, he hastened to oommane 
with and give directions to some of bis own 
people upon whom he knew he could depend ; and 
so matters stood until the momentous hour for 
action arrived, when, at the very last moment, 
Sir Richard made his appearance at his dweUing, 
and was put in possession of the whole facts of 
the case 

When' Eagle Plume had finished his brief dis- 
closure. Sir Richard bounded to his feet, as thera 
was not a second to lose. Already it waa duak, 
and the cave lay nearly two mues fh>m the 
cottage. 

Soon they were on their way thither, bowerer, 
when Eagle Plume, asserting that the abdactioB 
had already been completeo, pointed to a canoe 
with a single Indian m it, barely yisible in the 
gathering gloom, and hastening^ as be believed, 
toward the residence of Hunt with the promised 
intelligence. 

There was nothing to be feared, however, as, if 
the abdncUon had taken plaee^ the eourM of 
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fi«tUe«iMLke aod his cmnoe was noted bj watohful 
«je9, while the captiTe*s immunitj from insult or 
diaoffer, when oooe in the ea^e, was well assured, 
as three or four Indians friendlj to her were 
•Ireadj secreted there. 

This was consoling, and now thej hastened 
onward vntil the keen eje of Eakle Plume oaueht 
a glimpse of the canoe of Rattlesnake as it lay 
upon toe shore beside the entrance of the cavern. 
Here thej paused to take counsel, when they de- 
cided to await tbe arrival of the principal mover 
in the outrage before they disclosed tbemselTes, 
aod then pounce upon him at the proper mo- 
ment. 

When the canoe of Rattlesnake touched the 
shore, he immediately lifted Julia from it, aod in- 
timating that no harm was intended her, forced 
her to enter the cave. 

Although she at first oflered some resistance, 
vet so helpless was she, that she thought she bad 
better oompiv with the desire, ns it might be fatal 
to her to excite tbe savage's anger. ^ 

When, however, she entered the gloomy space, 
she experienced some relief, as she believed her- 
self atfine. Rattlesnake having emerged once 
more into the open air. 

Ill the vain hope of discovering some outlet or 
place of concealment for even a single moment, 
she proceeded to grope about in the darkness, 
when a Toice whispered sottiy almost into her 
ear: 

*' White sqnaw no be afraid ! Plenty of friends 1 
White squaw show courage to Rattlesnake: bad 
Indian I" 

The words were as new life to her ; for, profound 
as the mystery wa^, she was sure that no serious 
evil should now befall her. She, therefore, whis- 
pered back an assurance that she would act as he 
dictated, and leaning afrainst the rocky walls of 
her dungeon, awaited, in utter gloom and deepest 
suspense, the next sbliting of the scenes. She 
haa not assumed this position more than a tew 
seconds when tbe same voice again whispered 
low: 

** Bad man, Hunt, make Rattlesnake steal white 
sqnaw, so that he come and pretend rescue ber 
by accident. He soon here !" 

She was petrified, and seemed to fathom the 
entire plot at a glance. Hunt was at the bottom 
of the whole aflair, and would soon make hb ap- 
pearance as if by accident, and rescue her from 
the savages, as it were, so that she might regard 
him with a friendly eye, and look upon him as her 
savior. 

Tbe blood of anger and indignation flushed to 
her brow as she dwelt upon the infamous scheme, 
and now, no longer a timid girl, she stood erect, 
her eves flashing with a sense of insolt and 
wounded dignity, and her whole being nerved 
with a courage sne thought herself incapable of 
evinoinff. 

How long she had remained in this resolute frame 
of mind she coold not exactly say : but when she 
affain came to dwell upon the immeaiate necessities 
or ber position, ^e Indian Rattlesnake had been 
seized by some one who appeared to be berating 
him soundly, and the next moment, Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt, with a dark-lantem in one hand, nnd a stout 
■tafl' in tbe other, rushed frantically into the care, 
and stood before ber, while Rattlesnake, as it he 
bad been felled to tbe earth, lay prostrate a few 
feet from where she still remainea standing. 

Hunt, who appeared the picture of surprise and 
▼irtuons indi^piation, was about to commence the 
rdU he had laid out for himself, when Julia, step- 
pioji forward, and scornfully pointing ber finger 
at him, exclaimed : 

** Yon may save yourself the trouble of playing 
the part to its close yon have now enterea upon. 
I kaow all, yoa mean dastard, and will not hear a 



word from yonr false and eowurdly lips. Ton 
thought jrour plot secure, and fancied that you 
should triumpn over a poor weak woman, but 
you have failed. Tell your infamous accomplice. 
Rattlesnake, that he can arise, as 1 attach but lit- 
tle blame to the agent in the presence of tbe em- 
ployer. But you shall sofler, you dastard, and 
oe oorsewhipped at your own gate, if not con- 
signed to tbe cell of a felon, before you are much 
older." 

Hunt was for a moment absolutely thunder- 
struck ; but now the matter had become serious, 
his rage aod disappointment at the discovery of 
bis complicity in the felonious plot knew no 
bounds, nowever. and confronting his victim with 
a fiendish glare, he replied : 

" But what if yon never escape from this spot 
alive to tell tbe tale vou have somehow got at 
your fingers' ends ? You are in my power : and 
all I have to do is to command, and the tomanawk 
of that savage will be instantly buried in your 
skull. I have brought you here to humiliate you 
for your treatment.of me on tbe day ot the rejgat- 
ta ; ' and, bv heaven ! Til do it ! * Tbe Rubicon 
once pussed, I care not where the journey may 
end; out yon shall swear never to disclose the 
occurrences of this nisht, or forfeit vour life ! I 
am now all fiend ; so look to your&elf, and satisfy 
me hastily that vou will keep this night a secret 
in your bosom 1'^ 

Well assured that help was nigh, and, perceiv- 
ing that Hunt bad no weapon about him but bis 
staff, she refused, with proud decision, to give 
any such pledge, when, at a signal. Rattlesnake 
bounded to his feet, and laid nis band on his 
tomahawk! Before, however, he had time to 
draw it from his belt, he was in the terrible clutch 
of Easle Plume, while Hunt was struggling in the 
herculean grasp of Sir Richard Stanley ! The 
next moment three or four Indians leaped in 
upon the stage, and lit their pine torches at the 
lamp that fell from Hunt's band when he was 
dashed senseless to the earth; when tbe whole 
cavern was instantly flooded with a sullen crim- 
son light ! 

When Jnlia caught sight of Sir Richard, in the 
newly kindled glare, she bounded forward, and 
fell in a deep swoon into his open arms, murmur- 
ing, as she closed her eyes : 

" Dear Alfred, I am safel" 

When she recovered her consciousness, a dread- 
ful sight met ber gaze. Tbe bleeding scalp of 
Rattlesnake lay on tbe ground near her, ana be- 
side it were the two ears of Hunt. 

After this horrible punishment by tbe Indians, 
that even Sir Richard could not prevent, the two 
accomplices were permitted to escape, and take 
with them, uninjured, the savage woo had con- 
veyed tbe news of tbe abduction to Hunt, and who 
lay bound upon the shore. 

Hearing tne name "Sir Richard" mentioned 
by Eagle Flume, whom she now recognized with 
deep gratitude, she looked around in surprise for 
the person who had been addressed; when Stan- 
ley, observing her bewilderment, pressed ber 
doselv to his bosom, and whispered in her ear : 

*' Yes, dearest; 1 won yon as poor Alfred Mors- 
den, but 1 shall wed you as Sir Richard Stanley I" 

Julia was now conducted back to ber friendiL 
to whom she related, in part, what had occurrea 
to her. The next morning she started for Hill- 
side Cottage; and within a week afterward she 
became Lady Stanley, ber father and mother 
being apprised of the rank of the bridegroom at 
the altar only. Tbe surprise was a joyful one, 
but ther well knew that their daughter would be 
quite at home in everything pertaining to hernew 
position. She made a little present to her father, 
after her noptials, of the three hundred acres of 
land purchased by Sir Biohard, and bestowed 
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A Say's Bunt, and a VtaaiY Obmme 
by Xoonlif ht. 

"Whili R»ted At breakfoat ana diiT," Bars 
Qordon Cummicg, " intelliKeiice came in rra'm 
tiro of oiir parlies of murlierB. One man reported 
It bear, llie other a large liger. whirh was sup- 

foied to be lbs same vrhich bnd e^cuped at Nulwye. 
he lailer, of course, commanded our immediate 

buihei on the tefl bank of tba river, but aa his 
t uDkDoifn, wa had some diHi- 



onltjfi 



nek. W«« 



and there were a few Itmi, and it inn dceidad 
thai Cadell and Uurrsr ahould moant two ot 
these, while Eians and I advaticed on elepbanla 
from either flank along Ihe bed of the river, aa 



cieded to my i 
--■•afeef ■-- ^ 



a the ti 



did Dot Hre. As m 



„. ...... which probablj bad ■ lively reeoi- 

leoiioD of hia prerions persecution, left Ibe bed 
of the river anparceiTrd bv either Evans or my 
self. Be took the line ithicb we eipected, but, 
beintt lurned by a abol from Ibe trees, came back 
(ownrd me. and, roarina aaraielv, threw himsell 
into n dense thicket. As I advanced on bim ht 
ivent oir, nod lav np in a tbin fringe ot B illowa it 
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the bed of the riTer. Evans then took Cadell on 
hia elephant, while Murray ioined me. 

Between oar elephant and the tiger was a apace 
of about one hundred vards, covered with long 
ffreen grass and large ooulders. No sooner did 
tne tiger see us advance toward him, than he 
charged from a distance of at least eighty yards, 
roaring as he came on. Our mahout behaved verr 
well, but the elephant, which was greatly excited, 
shook bis head and swayed his body so much, that 
accurate shooting was impossible. We each fired 
both barrels, but the tiger came on, and I fully 
expected to see him on the elephant's head. The 
latter, however, wheeled rouna suddenly, knock- 
ing Murray and me together in the howaah in a 
most undignified manner. Fortunately, the tiger 
contented himself with a demonstration, and, 
catching up my second rifle, I shot him behind 
the shoulder as he went by. He dashed on for 
thirty yards, when, reaching the edge of the 
covert, he turned sharp and crouched tor another 
charge. The end of his tail was twitching omi- 
nously, when, the mahout having somewhat 
steadied the elephant, Murray rolled him over 
with a shell, and another shot finished him. The 
Bashi and Cadell, who had witnessed the charge, 
now came up, and indulged in manv pleasant 
jokes at our expense, imitating what thev called 
our double-wobble style of taking aim. The tiger 
was a fine heavy beast, nine feet ten inches in 
length. On removing his skin, we came on a 
small wound, evidently two days old. and from it 
we extracted a fragment of the shell which Mur- 
ray had fired at Nulwye, and were thereby assured 
of the identity of the liger. 

** Returning to the tents, we had some luncheon, 
and then went off after the bear which had been 
marked in the early morning. She was lying in 
on intricate network of small tortuous nullahs 
having steep clay banks, and we had some trouble 
in finding her. At length we caught sight of her, 
and she was instantly slain. Sne was accom- 
panied by a cub, and, springing down, we hemmed 
It into a comer and captured it alive. We took 
it home to the camp, wnere it was fastened bjjr a 
dog-chain to a peg before the tent. About mid- 
night I was awoke by Murray calling out that the 
bear was loose, and on jumping up 1 saw it mak- 
ing off to the jungle. Shouting to the servants to 
loose the dogs, we gave chase. A soft base hung 
over the forest, but the moon being bright, we 
were able to keep the bear in view. My trusty 
Batchelor shot by me, and in another moment 
was hanging on the ear of the bear, which shrieked 
in a fiendish manner. We carried him back to 
the tents, where he was properly secured. Our 
night-dresses, consisting or flannisl shirts and wide 
cotton drawers, were much damaged by the 
thorny bushes. 

The Plaster Oast. 

A STUDENT'S STRANGE STORY. 

I HAD been in Heidelberg nearly a year, when 
the singular circumstances! am about to narrate 
occurr^. ,' 

Ddring my residence in that famous old Uni- 
'"ersity town, I had made but few acquuntances 
beyond those with whom my studies and daily Ufe 
brought me in contact. 

But among those few were a father and daugh- 
ter named Gastien, aged respectively sixty and 
twenty. Her name was Johanna. 

Whether I was attracted to thehr home by the 
well-merited reputation of the father as a linguist 
and taoafUf or whether by the good sense and 
rare beauty of the daughter, I need not here dis- 
elose. 

It is sufficient to say that I had early become a 



frequent, and, perhaps, not unwelcome^ yisitor to 
both. 

I had stepped over to their house one ereniagL 
rather later tnan I was in the habit of doiniCy aad 
was waiting to see the old gentleman in relation 
to some abstruse question wnereon I deemed him 
an authority ; not nnding him in, but momeatanlj 
expected, and unwilling to disturb Johanna, who, 
with a female cousin, was engaged somewhere n 
the upper rooms, I wandered out into the extes- 
sive garden attached to the dwelling. 

But. somehow, 1 soon became impatient of de- 
lay, although one of the quietest and pleasAoteal 
gardens in the world, and, returning to the hoase^ 
permitted the faithful old servitor, who had pie- 
viously informed me of Herr Gastien' s absence. 
to show me into the ancient library, where I hea 
been accustomed to make myself at home, in ee- 
cordance with the oft-repeated mandate of the 
kindly proprietor. 

It was a stranfip old room, full of odd nooks end 
angles, formed m part by the outjutting of tfie 
bookcases and cabinets it contained, some few of 
which were movable^ but were movly built into 
the walls. The oeihng was high and lofty, tbe 
windows tall and narrow, and the hangin|^ and 
appointments such as might have been fasbionml^ 
in the fifteenth century, but served the purpose 
now, for the most part, of merely adding to tbe 
gloomy quaintness of the apartment. 

Opening a door, I took down at hazard a couple 
of volumes— which proved to be, on examination, 
*'Mr8. Crowes' Night-side of Nature," and "Tbe 
Seeress of Provost/' the one in English, the other 
in German — and seating myself in an old leather 
easy-chair, soon became interested in their con- 
tents. 

Time passed unnoted, and I atili sat there, en- 
grossed m the pages before me, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that the lights were growing 
dimmer, and as I raised my eyes toward the lamps 
I saw tne blaze diminish until the room was m 
profound shadow, and the flame itself a mere 
spark. 

While the natural inference of the cause of such 
result was rising in my mind, I became oonscioBS 
of a draft of cold air at my back. 

It might have come from a well, a yault, or a 
tomb, by tbe involuntary shiver it sent through 
me. ' . 

I rose to ring for old Hans, the servRor, with a 
view to replenishing the lights, or, perhaps, with 
some yague idea of taking myself horoewani, when 
1 heard an indescribable sound, something like 
the whirr of a curved sword-blade in the a&, but 
louder, followed by a voice of peculiar resonanee 
close to my ear, as I stretched out my hand in the 
direction of the bell. 

** One moment 1" said the voice, imperiously — 
*'one moment, Carl Francis! You are wanted. 
Follow." 

There was that in the tones, or the words, per- 
haps both, that thrilled me as neither words nor 
voice had ever done before — has ever done ainee. 
Coupled with the works I had been reading, and 
knowing that no human being was near me, the 
sensation made upon me, even had nothing fur^er 
occurred, could nave been easy of remembrance 
ever afterward. 

Whirling on my heel with military precision (I 
had served a term in the army), my backward 
glaiice showed mo the open door of what I had 
supposed a cabinet for minerab, but had never 
previously seen ajar. 

Peyona it I saw, by the waning lightj not 
shelves, as I might naturally have expected, but 
a dark recess, opening on a narrow staircase. 

At the head or this staircase— or, rather, above, 
for it seemed to walk on air— I saw a luminous 
shape, which bore the exact likeness of my friend 
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Herr Oastien, ooly» to onr excited risioo. it looked 
younger^ brighter, and bad a glow of doubt and 
anxiety m the face, in strong contrast wit'j the 
grare, aelf-poiaed, studious expression habitual 
to its original. 

As I gazed at this strange api>aritiony the lips 
moved slightly, as il' anxious to aid in the forma- 
tion of some words of direction or guidance, but 
the very eagerness with which I sought to listen 
appeared to prevent their utterance, and slowly 
raising one band, it pointed downward to the 
staircase. 

It clearly indicated by its gesture a desire that 
I should enter the recess and descend. 

At least I so interpreted it, and I could not 
hare refused had my life been the forfeit. 

A power beyond myself seemed drawing me on. 

Eren while I strove to pause, to reason, to 
think what could be the meaning of this remark- 
able appearance, and tried to raise a doubi of its 
genuineness, and to believe it a self-coined phan- 
tasy of an over-wrought brain, I found my feet 
moving mechanically toward the recess. 

And yet I felt no fear. That sentiment or im- 
pulse was, fortunately, withheld from me. And, 
on the contrary, my whole being was imbued with 
a consciousness of power that was utterly and en- 
tirelv new to me. 

I felt like one who bears a charmed life, that no 
danger can daunt nor gloom appall— as if I, too, 
were as impervious as the luminous shape I fol- 
lowed, and had suddenly become immortal. 

In the feeling that was upon me. death and de- 
cay were vanquished, earthly life but the dream 
of an hour, and human kind but the sport of a 
day. 

I passed through the open door into the narrow 
recess — which confirmed my opinion ot its being 
a section or compartment of the cabinet, with the 
shelves removea, opening at the back— and de- 
scended the staircase. 

A pungent odor, mingled with the heat from a 
small brasier's furnace, greeted mv senses as I 
tMched the bottom bnd flung back the door. 

I foond myself in a long room, more like a broad 
passage than an apartment, with a narrow table 
plaoea against tha wall lengthwise. 

Groning my way along It, still drawn by the 
psychic force — magneiic influence, what you will- 
that had brought me there, th« sudden striking of 
my foot against some soft object upon the floor 
caused me to pause abruptly. 

The only light in the place was that reflected 
from the few coals in the o^'asicr's furnace, which 
stood on the table, and barely served to render the 
darkness visible, leaving every object save itself 
▼ague and indistinct. 

With one band outstretched, I stooped to feel 
the obstruction, and as X did so, an electric thrill, 
like that thrown from a powerful battery, ahot 
through me from head to foot. 

At tne same moment, a cold hand, which, some- 
how, had the clinging properties of a strong mag- 
net, touched my heaa, while other hands and 
fingers — or what seemed such— lightly brushed 
across mv hair and temples. 

But only for an instant. 

In less time than it tukes me to relate the fact, 
the magnet-hand on my head was passed over my 
eyes and forehead, and drawn swiftly downward 
on each cheek, leaving a damp, clammy sensation 
in its course. 

A faintness swept over me, and for one brief 
moment I felt my brain whirl, and my breath 
leaving me ; but again that electric shock thrilled 
throughout my frame, and I gaspingly revived. 

As 1 did so, I became conscious o? a new sensa- 
tion — a sensation as if my face were slipping; ofi*. 
Throwing ap my hands mechanically, something 
plastic dropped into them— a platUr cast/ 



Whatever thought might have followed this 
astounding result, Imd a single moment of leisure 
succeeded, it is impossible to say : but any and all 
thought was eflectually precludea by a cry from 
the object against wh ch I had Struck my foot; 
and I laid the oast on the table so hastily, that, in 
its untempered condition (as alterward 'found), it 
was broken in twain. 

That cry was in the familiar voice of my friend 
Herr Gastein. 

I lifted him in my orms, and was about to call 
for assistance, remenibeiing that the old servitor 
wss doubtless within hearing, when the couls on 
the little furnace » uddenl y Lamed up, throwing a 
temporary but bii.liant light on the room and its 
belongings. 

Witn no tbousht of this phenomena, but a fall 
appreciation ot iis timely use, I lifted my philoso- 
pnic friend into a chair, and dashed some water, 
from a carafe on the table, into bis face. 

He revived at once, recojrnized me, and staid 
my hand on its way to a bell that stood in the 
corner. • 

*• Don't rinff, Carl ; I shall be better in a mo- 
ment," he said, hantily ; and, in a minute or two 
more, proved nis words, by rtfcing and walking 
about. 

** You have saved my life, my young friend," 
he said, at knith, glancing at t::e brasier's fur- 
nace. "This 'is my laboratory— its very exist- 
ence unknown to a!I save Hans -where I develop 
mv chemical idctis. I was experimenting witn 
minerals, and the (rases overcame me. You must 
.have botised the air was full of noxious vapor?" 

I admitted I hnd, and suggested that the open 
door Lad doubtless partially cleared the atmos- 
phere. 

*' In addition to my experiments in mineral- 
ogy," he continued, ** I have also for sometime 
been engaged in developing here certain phases 
ot the occult arts, in connection with statuary and 
modeling." 

He waved his hand in the direction of the table, 
over, beneath and on which were many fragment- 
ary specimens. 

'" By -the- way," he added, abruptly, ** how did 
you d'iscover the hidden entrance, and come to 
my assistance so opportunely ?" 

I explained, and nniahed the recital by calling 
his attention to — theplastfr cast. 

His cheek grew a shade paler when he saw it, 
and be leaned against the table for support. For 
some minutes he remained silent, and then his 
eyes brightened, and there was an unspeakable 

t'ey in the tones of his voice as he clasped me in 
lis arms. 

** Heaven be praised !" he said, falteringly. " I 
see herein what the studious years of mv whole 
life, and all the books that centuries have brought 
down to us, have never to my mind satisfactorily 
demonstrated! I see that Spirit is superior to 
Matter ; that the infidel teachings of my youth are 
wrong ; that our lives are twofold, finite and in- 
finite ; that through one we progress to the other, 
as a necessary and fitting sequence, and that 
every human life is as immortal, through love 



and suffering, as the universe to which it belongs I 
he continued, pressing mv hand, and 
carefully taking up the plaster cast. '^Behold the 



Enough!" be continued, 

carefully ti 

proof! And now,* my dear friend— to be brief, as 



I see you are weary — we will discuss tt 
drous affair to-morrow. Meanwhile, I 



this won- 
am re- 
minded that your University year is nearly ended, 
and that I have many papers pertaining to busi- 
ness matters— through the neglect of accumu- 
lative years— which demand attention. Who so 
availak)le and trusty as Carl Francis ? Take charge 
of them, I entreat. Make my bouse your home, 
my interest yours, and name vour own term& 
Henceforth I 'shall awake from the lethargy of • 
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dreamr existence. Mr experimeDti hereafter 
shall be in the broad field of human needs and 
sjmp^ies, and to do good the one incentiye 
of systeroatic endesTor. TV hat saj joo, Carl 
Francis V 

What I said, and what were the terms on which 
I accepted Herr Gastien's proposition to enter bis 
service, it is unnecessary to relate here ; but be- 
fore the^ could be approved, an adjournment to 
the ancient library and to the parlor was made, 
and the matter referred to a third person — third 
then, but first, last and always now— whose deci- 
sion was so satisfactory to all concerned, that 
Johanna shortly after became my wife. 

The wondrous atlair of the plaster cast wat dis- 
cussed next day, and many times afterward ; but 
the mystery has only deepened with time. 

The facts, however, of its tannble existence, 
and of mr saving Herr Gastien'slife in the man- 
ner stated, still remain formidable obstacles for 
the unphilosophic. 



The Band of Heaven. 

CHApna I. 

DoEiHa the Summer of 1858, 1 was one of a 
special surreyins party sent out by the Govern- 
ment to fix the tities of the Southwestern Railroad 

of T to the land which had been allotted it as 

subsidy in the western part of Missouri. 

One Ausust evening, after an unusually hard 
day's work, as I lay stretched beneath a shady, 
wide-spreaains oak, striving to catch some faint 
breath of the mful breeze that now and then stirred 
the leaves, one of my companions, Dan Strathem 
by name—'* Big Dan " we always called him — 
come up to me and asked whether I would like to 
ride with him to see an old friend of his father, 
who, he had learned, lived at no great distance 
from our encampment. 

"His name," said Dan, "is Trent— old Captoin 
Trent. Perhaps you have heard of him f 1 can 

Sromise you a downright fine time if you come, 
lawkius, you know, nas gone off to B- — for 
those new instruments, and until he gets back 
we can't do anvthing." 

At first 1 half refused, but Dan pressed me so 
earnestly, and with arguments so plausible, that, 
twenty minutes later, we were riding side by side 
through the woods, with rifies swun^ across our 
shoulaers, and our revolvers loose in their bol- 
sters ; for, in those days, to say nothing oC bears 
and panthers, the mere "weapons of nature" 
woula have been but slight defense indeed for 
one's property or life against the cruel and crafty 
Indian, or even more brutal and fiendish outlaws, 
who were only too frequently met with in the 
depths of the Slissouri forests. 

Hence, armed as we were, it was not without a 
certain sense of relief that, after a ride of two 
hours, we emerged from the woods, and came 
suddenly upon a little silvery brook, whose tiny 
waves lav between us and the comfortable planta- 
tion dwelling of Captain Trent. 

We paused instinctively for a moment to admire 
the air of easy comfort which seemed to pervade 
the whole place, from the happv-Iooking darkies, 
who sat placidly smoking at tne doors of their 
neat white-washed cabins, to the portly mansion 
itself, along the broad veranda of which the owner 
was pacing slowly to and fro, enjoying the cool 
evenmg breeze. 

As we crossed the creek and drew near the 
house, the sound of our approach reached his 
ears. He looked up quickly, and advanced to 
the edge of the veranda. 

"Why, Dan, is that you?" he exclaimed, in 
loud and cheery tones. "Glad to see you, my 



son. Mr. Davis, did you say? Happy to know 
you, sir. Walk in, gentlemen, and make vonr- 
selves at home— keeping bachelor's hall now — 
Mrs. Trent and Mary in B- — ^ back to-morrow 
moming---pleasure of introdncioff you then, Mr. 
Daris.''^ Tnon, to a crowd of gaping darkies, wbo 
stood surveying the new-comers from a short dia- 
tance, "Here, Cssar, Bill, Pompey, Ned, some of 
you take these gentlemen's horses to the stables :"* 
and he added, in a lower tone, to a quiet, eldenj 
man of huge proportions, standing somewhat 
apart from the general rabble, " You so, too, Tim, 
and see that the guard is out, ana everything 
made fast— fast as you can make it." 

Tim's only reply was to touch his hat in a mili- 
tary salute, and as we walked into the supper- 
room, I saw him quietly following the negroes to- 
ward the stables. 

A splendid supper and a bottle of fine darat 
soon made Dan and myself feel like new bein^ ; 
and as we sat down to a coxy game of cards with 
the old captain, we fully reauzea that intense feel- 
ing of calm enjoyment which always succeeds a 
day of hard labor in the Summer-time. 

Conversation flowed on agreeably through Ta- 
rious channels of interest, and during its progreasj 
by furtive glances, I managed to obtain a good 
look at our host, which, at the supper-table, bad 
been an impossibility, from the simple fact thai I 
was eating and he was not. 

He was tall and brawny in form, and the broad 
shoulders and massive chest, coupled with a won- 
derful length of arm, forced upon me the concla- 
sion that he must have been a veritable Herculea 
in the days of his youth. His forehead was some- 
what retreating, and the effect was heightened b.T 
what seemed an almost premature baldness on the 
f^ont portion of his head, for the hair, thousb 
grizzly, and on the temples quite gray, thidur 
covered every other part of the head. His ODOutii 
was well cut, and the lips expressed great firm- 
ness of purpose, while beneath the snaggy eve- 
brows shone a pair of clear gray eyes, m which 
the kind. Just soul of the man was reflected as in 
a mirror. A suit of looselv fitting clothes, made 
of a dark blue cloth of light texture, formed hia 
attire. 

Such was the outward guise of this man, wbo, as 
Dan had told me during our ride, for twentj 
years— ever since he had retired from the army, 
married and settled down in this region — bad 
gained the love and esteem of everr honest man, 
and the terror and hatred of every aesperado who 
freouented it. 

Hence. Captain Trent had manv an enemy 
amons tne cutthroat class, who would have mur- 
dered nim with pleasure ; out, so far, all who bad 
tried it had been so utterly unsuccessful in their 
attempts, or so speedily "wiped out" themselves, 
that it had been given up by them as pretty much 
of an impossibility. 

The captain talked fluently and pleasantly on 
different subjects, and played his nand wim so 
much skill, that Dan or myself seldom won a 
game. 

As I observed him narrowly, an undefined air 
of abstraction in bis manner lea me to believe bis 
skill more the result of practice than of any par- 
ticular attention to the mime. 

He was evidently thinking of somethino: whieb 
annoyed him, and, notwithstanding his eflbrls to 
forget it for the moment, continaaUy forced itself 
amoo^ his thoughts. 

Politeness, or course, forbade my asking the 
cause of his disquietude, so I sat won^ring 
whence it sprang, forming a hundred hypotheses, 
and equally dissatisfied with .each, until Dan, bj 
a fortunate remark, turned the conversation upon 
the very topic which had so much excited my 
curiosity. 
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Br-tbe-by. eapUin/* said be, ''bow long bare 
Hn. Treot ana Miss Mary been away on tbeir Tisit 
ioB f* 

" Dan/' aaid tbe old gentleman, leaning forward 
and larinff bis finger impressively on Dan's arm, 
"tbey'Te oeen gone a wbole montb, but not on a 
Tisit, I ean tell you." 

**Oone a month, and not on a lisit!" repeated 
Dan, wonderingly. 

" Yes," answered tbe captain, <'tbat's jnst it. 
Tbe fact of tbe matter is, i sent tbem away be- 
cause I didn't tbink it safe for tbem to stay 
bere." 

" Not safe to stay bere 1" we queried, in a breatb. 
"PraT,sir, teUuswhy!" 

" Thirteen years ago, boys," replied be, " I was 
District Attorney of this section, and during my 
term cf office sent a great many scoundrels to 
their deserts ; but none whose yillainj^ could 
compare with tbe fiendish outrages committed by 
a pair— Mike Murphy and Phil Brockson by name. 
I did my best to send tbem to tbe gallows : money 
interreoed. and they only went to the penitentiary 
for life. But for my efforts, I believe they would 
bare escaped with a much lighter term. When 
the sentence was pronounced, they both shook 
their clinched fists at me, and swore a bitter re- 
venge on me and mine at some future day. Now, 
as these threats were frequently made by con- 
demned prisoners^ but not once in a buodi*ed in- 
stances ever earned out, theirs gave me only a 
momentarv uaeasiness. About two months ago, 
however, i received a letter from Superintendent 
Keep, saying that they bad both escaped from 

{>rison, and tnat it would be well to keep a sharp 
ookout for them in this section. Tiro days after- 
ward I was fired at from the bushes, and the balls 
passed through my hat; twice in one week tbe 
house was discovered to be on fire, so I just sent 
tbe ladies off b^ night-train, and they ve been 
boarding in a private family in B ever since." 

" When were yon last troubled by the rascals!" 
I asked, as the captain came to a pause. 

"About a day or two after my wife and daugh- 
ter left, my stables were broken into, and three 
of tbe finest horses carried off". Since then I have 
kept a constant watch everywhere, even on the 
borders of the woods at times. As I have not 
been molested of late, I am in hopes that the love 
of money has proved stronger Uian their thirst 
for revenge, and that thev have left this count 
for some more lucrative field of operations. And, 
added be, *' as I cannot bear this separation an 
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longer, I have written to my wife ana Mary to re- 
turn by to-night's train, trusting that, when once 
again united, we shall find that the danger is really 
over." 

"We sincerely hope so," was the mutual reply 
of Dan and myself, and I went on to ask at wnat 
hour the ladies would arrive. 

" They reach L about three o'clock to-night, 

but will remain at tbe hotel until morning, when 
I sball ride over for them, and if you gentlemen— 
But stoj>I" be said, in a rapid whisper, "there is 
something wrong out yonder now." 

" I can near nothing," said Dan, after a moment 
of intense silence. 

" My ears are more practiced than yours," said 
tbe captain. "I distinctly beard the scowls of 
old Leo. I DOW keep him out at tbe stabies. Gen- 
tlemen, if you will wait here a short while, 1 will 
■ee to this affair instantlv." 

As be spoke, be took down from tbe wall a long 
Kentncky rifle and a heavy navy revolver. 

"What!" exclaimed Dan, "we wait here and 
let you go alone! Not much, indeed— we'll go 
with you;" and suiting bis actions to his words, 
be snatched up his rifle and handed me mine. 

In another moment we were stealing cautiously 
across the yard towsrd the stables. | 



We were not a moment too soon. The growL 
ing of the dog— which every moment became 
more audible— suddenly rose into a deep roar; 
then came the sounds of a beavy struggle, and 
the sharp, sudden crack of a pistol, instanta- 
neously succeeded by shrieks and cries of all 
kinds, from the stables, and tbe a4Joioing negro- 
quarters, which, when mingled with tbe unre- 
mitted baying of tbe dogs (^r a wbole pack bad 
now jomed in), sounded in onr ears like a very 
pandemonium. 

Caution was now useless. We dasbed forward 
over tbe short space intervening, at tbe top of out 
speed. At tbe same moment the moon — nithertc 
hidden behind a bank of gloomy clouds— shone 
forth in all her splendor, and by ber bright light 
we could plainly discern the forms of two men on 
horseback skurrying away across tbe fields on 
our right at a fierce gallop, each dragging after 
him two nne horses. 

We all three stopped suddenly, and as if by an 
instinctive impulse fired almost simultaneously 
at tbe fast-fieemg figures. It was like shooting at 
will-o'-the-wisps; but chance, rather than skill, 
favored us, and so diretted our balls that one at 
least fiew straight on Its mission. 

The borse of tbe foremost robber swerved from 
his course, stumbled and fell upon bis knees, 
throwing bis rider some ten feet over bis head. 
His companion instantly pulled up, and, as we 
rushed into the stable, I caught a glimpse of tbe 
rascal, who had fallen, rising slowly to bis feet 
with the lariats of the stolen horses still in his 
grasp. 

By tbe time we bad reached tbe stables, a doien 
negroes, working under the direction of the faith- 
fulTim, had our norses readv saddled, and mount- 
ing hastily, we were soon in not pursuit. Goaded 
on by the spur, our horses flew like the wind, and 
we soon perceived the men we songht, bardhr 
more than a quarter of a mile in advance, speeo- 
ing over the open fields as rapidly as their rather 
unmanageable booty would permit, toward a 
thickly wooded range of bills, where it was very 
evident they hoped to elude our pursuit. 

We gained rapidly on tbe fugitives, but the dis- 
tance was too short, tbe goal too near, for ns to 
win the race ; and as thev galloped into the low 
line of trees that skirted the base of the hills, we 
were still a full hundred yards behind. 

" Follow me, boys," called out Captain Trent, 
as be turned into the woods, closely followed by 
Dan, while I remained considerably in the rear. 
As far as I could see by the faint moonlights which 
only here and there shone in full brilliancy through 
the dense trees, our route lay along a narrow, 
grass-grown road, winding in a zig-zag course 
among the hills, and frequently barred by tbe 
fallen trunk of a gigantic oak or* lofty pine, over 
which we were compelled to leap our horses at the 
obvious peril of our necks. 

"How much longer will this last? When are 
we to reach the end of this infernal road f" thought 
I ; but I might have spared my speculations, as I 
had not much more ofit to traverse, for, two min- 
utes later, my horse stumbled over one of tbe huge 
logs, and I. as nimbly as an acrobat, fiew over bis 
head and lit upon another about nve yards off, 
knocking all the breatb out of my body, and mak- 
ing myself feel as if my back were broken or my 
neck dislocated. 

Hy companions were too far ahead to perceive 
my mishap ; and as I lay half stunned upon tbe 
ground, I was dimly conscious that their horses' 
footfalls were gradually fading away in tbe dis- 
tance. Fainter and fainter came the strokes, and 
at last died away altogether. I made an etforL 
rose slowly to mv fee^ feehng completely used 
up, and bohbled to my borse, who was standing 
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•till, looking at me with a sort of sheepish, half- 
bewildered air. 

Mounting with some difScuItT, I rode slowly up 
the path, along which I had seen my companions 
Tamsh. I bad passed o^er nearly a mile^ when it 
seemed to me that I heard some one commg down 
the road ; riding into a clump of bashes, 1 quietly 
awaited the an iTal of the rider. 

Much to my relief, I quickly recognized Dan's 
stalwart form as he rounded a curve in the road, 
and, as rapidly as the state of my bones would 
permit, I rode iorward to meet him. 

** Where in the world have you been, Charlie?" 
was his first remark as I drew near. 

"Oh! Fve only bad a little tumble; but what 
the deuce have you been doing V* I answered, as 
I pointed to bis haileas head, and his clothes cov- 
ered with dust and displaying sundry rents. 

"Why, I've bad a tumble, too, but a great deal 
worse one than yours, indging from your looks. 
Just as the captain and I were getting close upon 
those scoundrels, down went my horse into a gul- 
ley on my side of the road, and pitched me slap 
into a thornbush about 4en feet high. I got out 
after a while, just as you see me, but, you know, 
1 alwajt thought thornbushes ou^bt to wear bats, 
so I didn't so after mine, but left it reposing in 
the very middle of the bush," he concluded, with 
a laueh. 

** Hut," said I, " where is the captain ?'* 

** That is just what I would like to know," re- 
plied he, ruefully. " Fve ridden all the way up 
to the place where the railroad crosses this infer- 
nal aOair, and a good distance bevond, too, but 
neither sight nor sound of him could I perceive ; 
90 it's next to useless for us to ride any further. 
He mav have gone round by the road that runs 
alons; the track, and may be waiting for us now at 
the house. Ten to one, those chaos separated and 
made oft' in the undergrowth on toe other side of 
the track." 

"Perhaps so," I answered; but I felt a strange 
misgiving, which almost amounted to a certainty, 
that we would not find the old gentleman at t6e 
house. And so it proved ; for, when we reached 
it, the only news tnat the frightened and excited 
servants could give us was, that nothing had been 
seen or heard of him since our departure. So 
there was nothing left for us to do but go into 
the house and await his return. 

Taking out our cigars, we did our best to while 
away the time, and to shake ofi' as much as pos- 
sible the unpleasant ill-bodings regardios the cap- 
tain which evidently possessed us both, though 
neither liked to confess it openly to the other. 
Alas! how often do we unhappy mortals strive 
to keep up each other's courage, while our own 
hearts are sinking within our breasts, and we mu- 
tually feel in the depths of our own soub that all 
the bright hopes which we picture so plausibly 
are only fallacious dreams that love has conjured 
into existence ! 

Suspense, that clogs the wings of Time, is the 
food on which the infant Doubt thrives into the 
giant Despair; and when three o'clock struck, and 
still no signs of the captain, Dan and I were just 
arranging to take half of the hands and scour the 
woods in search of him, when the door was thrown 
violently open, and a negro, with eyes almost start- 
ing from their sockets, burst into the room, ex- 
claiming in tones of horror : 

" Oh ! massas ! dar's a ffemman out yonder, and 
he wants you to take all de mens you got to spare, 
and come over to * Dyka's Gap ;' koss oar's sich an 
otful aco'dent on de railroad, and de gemman bis- 
self ** But the rest of the sentence was lost to 

our ears as we sprang through the door, almost 
overthrowing the poor darky in our great pre- 
cipitation. 
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ONcn on the veranda, the fii^ thing thai mdk 
our gaze was the glare of seferal torches; tht 
next, a crowd of half-dressed riegroes, of all a^cs 
and sexes, standing around the well, and evidently 
directing their uncouth expresaiooa of aympathy 
to some one in their midst. 

This person, as we came up, we perceired to be 
a man in the dress of a nulroad employ^, wfaa 
was engaged in washing the clotted blood Irom a 
long gfl«h in his cheek. He turned as be heard 
our footsteps, and exclaimed : 

" Gentlemen, for God's sake take all the men 
vou can spare, and hurry over to Dyker^a Gap. 
We've had a sad afikir there— four cars oat of five 
went through the bridge — and I'm afraid there 
have been many lives lost. Don't mind uQe— this 
is only a scratch— but it makes me sick to think 
of those poor people over there. So please hnny, 
gentlemen." 

We needed no exhortations, and were soon 
hastening toward the scene of disaster (which 
was about three miles distant), accompanied by a 
number of hands, and provided with everything 
that might nrove of use to the sufferers. 

How shall T describe the sight that met our gaze^ 
when we reached the Gap ? Piled one upon an- 
other, lay the unfortunate cars and locomotive, 
which had broken through the bridge — ^the engine 
itself literally crushed to pieces by the falmig 
weight, and the coaches brolcen in every conceiv- 
able manner. One, the undermost, was abso- 
lutely shivered; another, riven straight in two 
for its full length ; the tnird, thrown on its aide, 
lay broken in two parts by ihe weight of the last 
CRr, one end of which was buried in the ruins, Uie 
other resting against the steep hillside, while from 
all proceedea the groans and agonized shrieks of 
the wretched victims. Far above all could be seen 
the end of the fifth car projecting over the chasm, 
and which had escaped destruction, as it were, by 
a miracle. 

The Gap was already tbronsred with the neigh- 
boring planters and their hands, who had at once 
hastened to the spot j while from every side fresh 
assistance was pouring in. Heavy beams were 

Erocured, and, used as levers by sturdj, wining 
ands, served to raise the huge mass of cUbrig in 
different portions, so that toe unhappj victinos 
were as speedily as possible extricatea from their 
perilous position. 

But, alas! how many were drawn forth alreadr 
cold in death ; how many from whom the breatn 
of life was every instant faster ebbing, and how 
few whom heaven had spared from serious in- 
jury I 1 had never yet witnessed so heart-rending 
a scene, even on the fiercest battle-field — for, 
there, it was the agony of the strony: man ; here, 
only too often, the torture of the aged and feeble. 

The cold gray li^ht of morning had already be- 
gun to contend with the glare of the torches, as 
the last mutilated form was extricated from the 
ruins. 

As I stood sorveving the sad scene, Dan rushed 
up to me and shook me violently by the hand. 

" Thank heaven !" he exclainied, " I've foond 
them at last, and they're all safe and sound." 

" 1 am very glad to hear it : but who are tlujf /** 
I answered. 

" Why, Mrs. Trent and Mary, to be sure," said 
be: " they were in the last car and except a roneh 
jolt, are entirely unhurt. Won't the captain De 
glad when he hears ot it! But it is very strange 
Uiat we haven't seen him here yet, isn't it?" 

" Very, indeed. I onlv hopne that nothing se- 
rious happened to him fast night, for those are 
very desperate fellows, from his own description. 
But had we not better get the ladies home as soon 
as possible!" 
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*' Yes, eertaioly. I bare just sent for the car- 
riag€|. and, by the time it arrires, it will be suffi- 
oienilj light to staru Bat, come ; now that the 
doctors and so many others are here, we sh«U not 
be needed ; let us eo to the ladies." 

I acquiesced, ana we bcKan scrambUog up the 
hill toward the cabin in which they had sought 
shelter. We soon reached the top, and I was 
just about to ask admittance, when an exclama- 
tion from Dan arrested me. 

** Look, Charlie !'* he exclaimed, as he pointed 
to the portion of the bridge which had remained 
standing; *' isn't that a man lying across the 
track over there?*' 

** It is, as sure as I am alire,'' was my resi>onse, 
after a moment's observation. ** But how in the 
world was he thrown there V* 

** He didn't set thrown at all, I reckon," sug- 
gested a man who had followed us. '* I'll bet he s 
drunk, and chose that place last night for a cool, 
airy snooze." 

"Drunk! Not he." said Dan. "If drunk, 
how could he step all the way there across the 
open ties? Why, he'd have broken his neck the 
first five steps he made." 

*< That's so/' replied the man. " But what's he 
doing over there? I'm blarsted if I ain't going to 
see.'*^ 

So sayingi he started back, followed by us, and 
quite a crowd of others, who had also seen the 
man in his strange position ; in five minutes more 
at least fifty men were mounting the opposite hill 
at their utmost speed. Four of the strongest men 
were selected, and, being proTided with a litter, 
walked out cautiously on toe quivering timbers of 
the bridge. 

We on the hilltop watched their progress with 
the most intense interest, not unmingled with 
anxTety ; but bardiv bad they traversed two-thirds 
of the distance when we saw them all start as 
though greatly astonished, and then hasten for- 
wara at what seemed a reckless rate of speed to- 
ward the motionless figure — a moment later they 
were bending over it. Tenderly they lifted the 
prostrate form, and gently laid it upon the litter ; 
then slowly and carefully began to retrace their 
steps. 

Our curiosity was now wrought up to its hi(;h- 
est pitch. The men crowded around the end of 
the bridge in a dense mass; and though Dan, with 
his brawny shoulders, forced himself into the 
front rank, I, not being quite so muscular, was 
left considerably in the rear. 

*' He's an old man, I know," said a man in front 
of me, ** for I can see his gray hair blowing in the 
wind ; but here he is, ananow we " 

The remaining words were lost in a chorus of 
cries and exclamations, which suddenly burst 
from the crowd as the insensible form was de- 
posited in their midst; while above all other 
sounds, the stentorian voice of Dan was heard 
calling out, " Charlie Davis, come here. By 
heavens! it's Captain Trent." 

And so it was; but, poor old gentleman, how 
changed in appearance from the night before! 
His clothes were covered with dust and torn 
almost to shreds, his nale and rigid face was be- 
smeared with dirt ana blood, and one side of his 
head showed a long, jagged cut. Only the closest 
scrutiny could detect the pulsations of the heart, 
or perceive the faint breath that now and then 
stirred the chest in shorty painful gasps. One 
of the physicians who had just reached the spot, 
after a hasty examination, pronounced his right 
thigh and arm broken. He went on to say : 

"He has evidently had a very severe fall in- 
deed, and, at his age, I fear it will go very hard 
with him ; but, at any rate, we must get him 
home as soon as possible." 

It did not take long to relifi the litter upon the 



willing shoulders presented to receive it, and, 
with my«elf as leader, and a dozen others as re- 
liefs, we set oQ slowly toward home, whUe Dan 
returned to the cabin to break the sad news of the 
capuin's situation to Mrs. Trent and her daugh- 
ter Mary. 

We moved slowly, and when we reached the 
house they had already arrived. 

At the siffht of her husband poor Mrs. Trent 
almost fainled away ; but the daughter, a lovely 
girl of nineteen Summers, astonished me by the 
fortitude she displaved under such trying circum- 
stances. Thoogn manifestly by an exertion of 
calmness which seemed painfullv unnatural, she 
it was who directed us where to place our precious 
burden, and who wiped the clotted blood from 
the cold pale face of her beloved father; and 
while her mother stood by. trembling with eager- 
ness to help, yet for that very reason incapable of 
the calm assistance which the occasion required, 
she it was who flitted unceasingly and noiselessly 
about the bedside ot the sufleier, like a minister- 
ing angel, performing those thousand little acts 
of^Iove ana tenderness of which only woman's 
finer and more subtle organization is capable, 
and which contribute so incalculably to lessen the 
anguish of a sick-bed. 

What she may have appeared to others I know 
not, but to me she was \he/ac iimiU of an angel ; 
for, I must confess that, from the moment of our 
hasty introduction by her father's bedside, I pre- 
sented as dear a case as ever existed of 



"A victim to the ronr archer's bow. 



By his first msglo sbaf( pierced tbrouc^ and tbroo|^" 

And when on the following morning a note 
arrived from Hawkins, saying that he had re- 
turned with the new instruments, and desired us 
to come over as soon as possible, it was with the 
feelings of an exile banished from some well- 
loved spot that I said adieu, and turned my face 
toward the camp. 

Captain Trent's wounds had been pronounced 
by toe pbysicians of a very critical, but not 
necessarily fatal, nature, and it was not until 
three nionths afterward, which were spent by us 
in a distant portion of the State, and during 
which Mary Trent's lovelv face haunted me day 
and night like a beauiifuf dream, that Dan and 
myself were enabled to pay the family another 
visit, as we returned homeward. 

We received a hearty welcome, especially from 
the old captain, who was still upon crutches, 
though rapidly convalescing, and I felt my heart 
throb wildly, and a strange, sweet hope rise up in 
my soul, as I fancied that the roses in Miss Mary's 
cheek deepened perceptibly in hue when 1 clasped 
her little hand in mine. 

Ah ! how shall I describe the delights of the 
two short weeks that followed I Lei it suffice to 
say that the world seemed a changed world to me, 
and I lived, as it were, in a glorious dreamland 
of beauty. 

Until the evening previous to that fixed for our 
departure, no reference had ever been made to 
the captain's accident. We had carefully avoided 
the subject, having been told by Mary that any 
allusion to it was painful to her father. But on 
that particular evening, as we all sat together in 
the moonlight on the veranda^ the old gentle- 
man rather startled us by alluding to the subject 
himself. 

**Boys," said be, "if you don't mind an inter- 
ruption to that pleasant conversation, or don't 
feel too sleepv to listen, I believe I'll tell you how 
1 came to be in such a plight as that in which I 
hear you found me." 

Of course, there never were people more wide 
awake than we were just then, and balls, with 
their attendant pleasures, became suddenly a dull 



THB HAND OF BEATEN. 



THE HASD OF HEAVEN, 




theme indeed; m> the eaptnin, aniiliiiE it oar 
maairest CDrioall^. eettlcd himaclf in lis capa- 
ciODB ■nncliuir, and begun big iiorj. 

" Yiii remember that mv poor old Eorrel proved 
cnosiderabl; raster than either at JOUT horses Ibai 
oight, aad uwe hnd both been over that road Tre- 
qaently before (hen, w eon'eqnenllT trnreled 
much futer, and," be added irith a 'inile, " I sup- 
■ " .udid." 



Wb lauebinglj acquiesced, and heconlinned; 
"Well, ! wai gaining (miiind on lliose ecoun- 
drelB, when, ju»l as I was cleanng the tract where 
it crogses the road ■ lillle above ibe bridge, some- 
body fired at me. I felt the bullet jiraie nij leg. 
and the next moment mr horae pitched teavilj 
fnrwa-Tl. fell, and rolled down Ibe embankmBnt, 
;hile I waa thrown _o»er hi" he«d, full npoo mj 



1 actaallr fe't the bone ai 
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a seooDd more the poor animal rolled directlj 
over mj lez. 

** I mast Dave fainted, for the next thing I re- 
member is finding myself stretched across the 
track upon the bridge, and three men standing 
near me on the cross-ties. The bright moonlight 
instantly permitted me to see that Murphy and 
Brockson termed two of the party, but the third 
was a total stranger to me. They were evidently 
awaiting my return to consciousness; for, the 
moment I opened mj eyes, Murphy shook his ii^t 
in my face, and, with a roUey of oaths, hissed 
out : 

** * You old, greyheaded rascal ! Curse jou ! 
We are even now at last !' 

** * Yes,' broke in Brockson, with an oath, 
'youWe robbed us of the thirteen best years of 
our lives, and we're going to set things square 
now. Lord! who'd have thought it, tboueh. 
Here we was only calkerlatin' on gettin* a lew 
horses, and now we've nabbed the old devil his- 
self. Ho! ho! hoi I could almost dance, if 1 
wasn't afeered of breakin' my neck, oflTthis bridge, 
aa you will soon, you old sanctermonious hyper- 
critl' 

** I said nothing, for I instantly comprehended 
their fell purpose, and knew but too well that 
neither bnoes nor entreaties could avail with the 
villains, except to sweeten their revenge. 

'"So you see,' said Murphy, speaking in what 
he considered sarcastic tooesj **how a maroiful 
but just heaven works out its own inevitable 
ends," as you told us thirteen year ago, when you 
tried so hard to hang us. Ain't them your very 
words ? You bet they are ; for, ain't we the ones 
never to forget 'em. Say ! how d'ye like the way 
*Hhe marciful heaven has worked things? 
We're satisfied, I can tell yon.' 

**'Yes,' said Brockson, shaking me roughly, 
* I'm so, or, anyhow, will be in an hour or two — 
and now you're so safely fixed for a trip to the 
devil, I'll just let you know our plans, and how 
nice we've fixed 'em up; it'll ado to your com- 
tort, yon know. Here's Pete, he goes ofif with 
them fine horses as was voum, bot's ours now, 
and by mornins he'll be far away, and safe, too. 
We, though, who take such a partickler interest 
in your welfare, we must see the very last of you. 
So we'll go to Martin's Station, git seats in the 
front car, and watch sharp for tliis 'ere bridge, 
to hear your old dried bones crunch under the 
wheels, as we rolls over you. We'd sit on the 
cow-catcher, if we could— hey, Mike?— just for 
the sake of the beaut' ful sight we'd have in case 
Tou'd be knocked ofl; but, you know, we can't 
'commodate you in that rospec' ; so we 11 tell you 
good-ni^ht and pleasant dreams, till we come 
back,' He concluaed, with a fiendish laugh ; and 
all three turned away, leaving me more dead than 
alive. 

"After they were out of sight, I made a despe- 
rate eflbrt to drag myself upon the ends of the ties 
which projected on each side of the track, bat 
sank back, almost fainting from pain ; and I need 
hardly tell you that I finally gave up all hope. 
Then the dreadful hours that ensued; I should 
never forget them, though 1 were to live for a cen- 
tury. 

'* At length, however, through mingled agony of 
body and mind. 1 must have become unconscious, 
for, in my recollec linns there comes a long, blank 
void in thought and feeling. I only remember 
that I awoke, as it were, from a heavy sleep, and 
far down the track perceived the bright light of 
the approaching train, each moment growing 
larger and larger with Irightful rapidity, while the 
iron rails beneath my neck thrilled with premoni- 
tions of the vast weight that was flying over them 
toward me. 
'* Nearer and nearer came the light, and more 



fearful srew the awful thrill of the raila, nntfl, aft 
laat, not a hundred yards intervened between ifae 
spot on which 1 lay and the swift-adTaneinff tniB. 
With a strength which only despair could hftv* 
lent me, in my exhausted condition, 1 strore to 
throw myself from the bridge— I bad eren 8i*e> 
ceeded in turning mvaelf partially upon nsr aide 
— when suddenly a Iblindmg sensation of paia 
swept over me. I seemed falling from a rmad 
heigot, down, down into some awful di'ptba, thatt 
grew darker each instanL when suddenlj came a 
terrific shock— a vivid gleam of fire shot before 
my eye^, and as it faded rapidly away, tboogbt 
and feeling fled with it. From that moment uniSL 
I awoke here in my bed. I remember nothing. 

** I have since heard how I was saved ; bnt the 
bare recollection of all I endured makes me shud- 
der still. 

*' 1 have never related the circomstances of mr 
aeeidentf as the people call it, for the simple rea- 
son that I never felt strong enouffh before ; btit 
vou know, boys, it was justly due that yoo ahooM 
have all the facts. 

** Anyhow, I hope you'll do all the repeating ac- 
cessary, for I should not like to go over it again. 
In fact, I feel exhausted now, anO believe IshaB 
have to be ofl' to bed." 

** Stop a minute, captain," said L '* TeD as 
how those fellows were dressed." 

** 1 don't know that I remember ezaetlj. Let 
me see— that they both wore jo^lazed hats, I an 
sure, and Brockson had on a pair of broad-striped 
pantaloons. Murphy I readily distinguished from 
the others, by the long linen coat which he wore." 

A significant glance passed between Dan rad 
myself; 

/' Well, sir." I replied, " I don't think that tbcy 
will ever again trouole you, or any one else; foi 
here is Dan, who will join me in telling yoa that 
the two last removed and most mutilated of all the 
bodies under the wreck of the cars were dressed 
precisely as you describe; and atter what they 
told Tou, who can doubt their identify?" 

'* Well, well ; I'm glad, after all, tbat tbej a>et 
their fate at the bands of a just God, rather than 
at mine. How little did they imagine," be added, 
with solemnity, '*ihat a merciful out just beareo 
was working out its own mysterious decrees at the 
very moment in which they were scoflSog at its 
power. Good-night, gentlemen ;" and the old cap- 
tain, leaning on Mrs. I'rent, hobbled ofl" to bed. 

Mary, Dan, and myself sat on together, talking 
for a long time in the pleasant moonlight, nntO 
Dan went oQ* to look for his pipe, intendin|(, be 
said, to return in five minutes; but, bappilj for 
me, at least, be, for some reason, lengthened them 
into an hour, and before he returned, I had found 
the long-wished-for moment, in which I might 
pour forth the burden of my heart, and bear, in 
return, those sweet words w^ich 

Bnt here comes my wife now. I must get tbese 
papers out of sight, or she will tease me to death 
about my romantic disposition. And tbe worst 
of it is, when Mary teases me, I have no means of 
retaliating, for 1 must confess that I think ber 
perfection. 

The BCalagnena del Vorero— A 

flpanish Baacoa 

RoNOKNAS and Malagnef^as are two names wbicb 
apply to nearly all Spanish dances. Tbe beat 
known and most character! stio is the Malagnena 
del Torero. During our stay at Seville (saya Da- 
villier, who accompanied Dor6 m his tourthroogb 
Spain), we bad several opportunities of seeing^e 
MalagueQa del Torero wonderiuily executed. Our 
readers will find among our engravings in this 
number a charming sketch cf ibis dance, made at 




Hie time bj Dor6. It shows all the grace, tnd all 
the briOf as the Spaniards say, of the Andalosian 
duDcers. 

These are not only stage dsnces, but popular 
dances, seen at all Village holidart and pilgrim- 
ages, in tarems, gardens, and balls. 

Spain is ^e land of dancing, and bat been from 
time immemorial, for, even in the dars of ancient 
Rome, the dancing girls of the Spanish peninsula 
were the great attraction of the imperial citj. 
But if all Spain pajrs homage to the Ppetr^ of 
motion, Andalusia is its especial home. Fashions 
change, modifications have been gradnallj made, 
but Uie old dances still hold, and seem (ikeljr to 
hold sway over tlie nation, whether the land is to 
be ruled dj Bourbon, Savoyard, or a Republic. 



The SqoalL 

Thi pleasure of our passage was much marred 
by the loss of a man overboard. Within a few 
hundred miles of the Azores, we were overtaken 
by a succession of severe squalls. Forming al- 
most instantaneously on ibe horizon, they moved 
down like phantoms on the ship. For a few mo- 
ments after one struck us, we would be buried in 
foam and apray. and then bearily rolling on a 
heavy sea. We, however, prepared ourselves, and 
soon got everything snug. The light sails were 
all in — the jibis, topgallants, and spanker furled 
close— the mainsail clewed up, and we were crash- 
ing along under close-reefed topsails alone, when 
a man, who was coming down from the last reef, 
slipped as he stepped on the bulwarks, and went 
over backward into the waves. 

** A man overboard I a man overboard 1" flew 
like lightning over the ship. 

I sprang upon the quarter-deck just as the poor 
fellow, with nis *' fearful human face*' riding the 
top of a billow, fled past. In an instant all was 
oommotion ; plank alter plank was thrown over 
to him to seize and sustain himself on, till the 
ship could be put about and the boat lowered. 
The first mate, a bold, fiery fellow, leaped into 
the boat that hung at the side of the quarter-deck, 
and in a roice bo sharp and stem, I seem to hear 
it yet, shouted : 

" In, men I— in, men !" 

But the poor sailors hung back — the sea was 
too wild. The second mate sprang to the side of 
the first, and the men, ashamed to ^aye both their 
officers alone, followed. 

" Cut away the lashings !'' exclaimed the officer. 
The knife glanced around the ropes— the boat fell 
to the water— rose on n huge wave, far above the 
deck, and drifted rapidly astern. 

I thought it could not live a moment in such a 
sea ; but the officer who held the helm was a skill- 
ful seaman. Twice in his life he had been 
wrecked, and in a moment I forgot the danger in 
admiration of his cool self-possession. He stood 
erect — the helm in his hand— his flashing eye em- 
bracing the whole peril at a single glance, and his 
hand brining the head of the gallant little boat 
on each high sea, which otherwise would have 
swamped her. I watched them till nearly two 
miles astern, where they lay-to to look for the lost 
sailor. 

Just then I turned my eye to the southern 
horizon, and saw a squall, blacker and heavier 
than any we had before encountered, rushing down 
upon us. The captain also saw it, and was terri- 
bly excited. He afterward told me that In all 
his sea-lile he never was more so. He called for 
a flag, and, springing into the shrouds, he wayed 
it for their n'tum. The gallant fellows obeyed 
the signal, and pulled for the ship. But it was 
slow work, for the head of the boat bad to be laid 
on to almost every wave. 



It was now growing dark, and if the squalli 
should strike the boat before it reached the vessel, 
there was no hope for it. It would either go down 
at once, or drift away into the surrounding dark- 
ness, to struggle out the night as it could. 

I shall never forget that scene. All along the 
southern horizon, between the black waters and 
the blacker heavens, was a white atreak of tossing 
foam. Nearer and clearer every moment it boiled 
and foamed on it^ track. Between it and ns ap- 
peared, at intervals, that little boat like a black 
speck on the crest of the billows, and then sunk 
away, apparently engulfed for ever. One moment 
the squall would seem to gain on it beyond the 

fewer of escape, and then delay its progress. As 
stood and watched them both, and yet could not 
tell which would reach ns first, the excitement 
amounted to perfect agony. 

Seconds seemed lengthened into hours. I could 
not look steadily on that pliant little crew now 
settling the question for life and death to them- 
selves, and perhaps to us, who would be lef% 
almost unmanned in the middle of the Atlantic^ 
and encompassed by a storm. 

The sea was making fast, and yet that frai> 
thing rode it like a duck. Every time she sank 
away, she carried my heart down with her, and 
when she remained a longer time than usual, I 
would think it was all over, and cover my eyes 
with horror— the next moment she would appear 
between us and the black rolling cloud, literally 
covered with foam and spray. 

The captain knew, as ne afterward said, that a 
few minutes more would decide the fate of his 
officers and crew. 

He called for his trumpet, and, springing up the 
rattlings, shouted out over the roar of the blast 
and waves : 

"Pull away, my braye boys; the squall is com- 
ing—give way, my hearties !" And the bold fel- 
lows did "give way*' with a will. 

Oh, how my heart leaped when she at length 
shot round the stern, and, rising on a wave far 
above our lee quarter, shook the water ftom her 
drenched head, as if in delight to find her shelter 
again. The chains were fastened, and I never 
pulled with such right good will on a rope as on 
the one that brought that boat up the yesseFs 
side. 

As the heads of the crew appeared over the bul- 
warks, I could have hugged the brave fellows in 
transport. As they stepped on deck, not a ques- 
tion was asked, nor report given, but, ** Concord, 
mtnP* broke from the captain's lips. 

The yessel was trimmea to meet the blast, and 
we were again bounding on our way. If that 
squall had pursued the course of all the former 
ones, we must have lost our crew; but when 
nearest the boat (and it seemed to me the foam 
was breaking not a hundred yards off), the wind 
suddenly veered, and held the cloud in check, so 
that it swung round close to our bows. 

The poor sailor was gone ; he cnme not back 
again. We saw bim no more; and a gloom fell 
on the whole ship. There were but few of us in 
all, and we felt his loss. It was a wild and dark 
ni^ht; death had been among us, and had left us 
with sad and serious hearts. 



Reminded. 

Ths day was full of the sweetness and light, the 
glory and warmth, that only Summer can shed 
over, and extract from, the land. Down to the 
left of the verdure covered old vicarage-house 
(where the whole action of the portion of this 
story that I am telling took place) oroad meadow- 
lands lav bathed in a purple haze— purple haze 
that spo£e of intense heat m the open, and that 
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made eren the thongbtiess joang pair ander the 
trees on the lawo grateful for the eoelter afforded 

Uiem* 

Any one who had seen them resting there, ab- 
sorbed io each other and themselves, would have 
seen the naturalness of such absorption, and at 
be same time have felt lorrj for it. 

For, though this dawning liking was natural, it 
was not fit The girl was the third daughter 
of a poor country parson, who eked out an income 
by takiuff pupiu ; while the boy was the highly 
prized scion of a noble house. And still they 
yrere suffered to be together. 

The young fellow of serenteen, though he had 
not come into his full heritage of manly beauty 
yet, was a very worthy idol, so far as appearance 
went, for a young girl to sei up and worship. He 
bad the slender, clearly defined, delicate form and 
features that belong to the hanasomesi race in the 
world— the English aristocracy. 

There was that look of breed about the boy that 
is unmistakable. That look that never is seen un- 
less blood and culture have aided in producing it. 
What wonder, then, that Ella Langton contrasted 
him with the well-to-do young farmers in her 
father's parish, and having done that, forthwith 
erected an altar in her heart whereon she wor- 
shiped Bemhard Annesleigh unceasingly? 

She was supremely happy this morning, for her 
mother had given her a half-holiday, to do what 
she pleased with. That excellent mother, on 
household cares intent^ ouite believed that Ella 
woald go ofl' for a stroll tnrough some woods in 
the distance, as she had been wont to do on like 
occasions from her very little girlhood. But Bem- 
hard magnificently commanded her to ** stay and 
read poetry to him under the weeping-willow," 
and she was only too well pleased to obey him. 

The sunbeams fell like shattered gold through 
the leaves, fell down brightly, flickeringbr on the 



two young heads. The boy'Sj covered with crisp 
curU of dark-brown ; the girl's, crowned with 
such golden tresses as only fall 



irl's, crowned 
_ yi to the lot of one 
womim in a thousand. 

The masculine head reposed comfortably on 
the boy's own folded arms. The feminine one 
was bent down over a volume, from which she 
was reading poems at random. 

" This is very jolly," Bernhard spoke, languidly, 
for the heat was suoduing him. His only reason 
for speaking at all was, that Ella had kept her 
violet eyes bent on her book for a long time, and 
he liked* looking at them often. 

He had his *' taste's desire " at once. She lifted 
her silken fringes, and bent her honestly adoring 
gase upon him, as she said, syropathetioiEdly : 

'*Tes, isn't itl no lessons, and such sun- 
ghine " 

*'And you so jolly pretty," he out in, with a 
vast increase of ener^. And then he withdrew 
one arm from under his head and flung it round her 
slender waist. For, thotigh Ella was only sixteen, 
she was symmetrically and perfectly formed. 

<'Now you may go on reading," the young sul- 
tan said, as Ella acknowledged his caress by 
saying. 

**Ohl dear, Bemhard." 

*' We were children together I Oh, brighter than mine 

Are the eyes that are looking their love on you now. 
And nobler than I are the maidens that twine 

The scarf for your breast and the wreath for your 
brow. 
Be happy, mj brother, wherever you win, 

Qooa speed to your courser, good luck to your bow, 
But will you not— will you not think of me still. 

As you thought ol me onoe, long sgo— long ago? 

•• We were children together 1 I know yon wUl dream 
Of the rook and the valley, the oottsge and tree ; 

Of the bird on the brake, of the boat on the stream, 
Of the book and the lute, of my roses and me. 



When Pleasure deceives yon, and young Hop* d» 
parts. 

And the pulse of Ambition beats weary an 
Ify brother, my brother, come back to our 

Let UB be what we were long ago— long a^Ob' 

Her voice bad faltered more than once m fhi 
reading, and he had watched her oonfaaioii, ase 
eiyoyed it with half-laughing malice. Boy as bt 
was, he knew so well wMt was in the roang glif i 
heart. He quite understood her sudden ause. 
He thoroughly realised how keenly the dread thsf 
he might go away and forget her, cut Ella LeagtaaL 
** I^ok at me. Pet," he said, with matborttr. 
'*I— I am looking for something else,*' sbi 
stammered. 

** Look at me, and confess : am't yov eeny 
you read those lines, because tney de8<»^be jov 
own situation and feelings to a certain desree T' 
''Bemhard, don't be so rude and cruel. 
He had taken her chin in his hand, and tamed 
her face toward him. And she knew thai her face 
was telUng the truth— that she loved him deerly. 
** My own Pet," he said, more aoftly and ae 
riously, ** I shall never go away and forsei yon-- 
trust me for that. Then he reared himaelt np aa^ 
kissed the little face, that was rich with haj^ 
blushes now, and Ella was well conteot to bdievt 
him. 

'* I shall have you painted by Walton," he aaid, 
presentl V, lying back and regairding her critical. 
'* Shall you?^ She was blushing with half uncos- 
sdous pleasure at the way in which he waa aaaoai- 
ing the right to direct her, and manage for her io 
the future. '* Who is Walton ?" she went on. " It 
he anvbody I ought to know about t" 

''He's the fashionable portrait-painter. Of 
course you ought to know aoout him. Pet. Oohr, 
how can you, while you're shut up here ^" Then bt 
went on to tell her that " Walton" had painted 
his two sisters, both of whom were great beauties, 
and celebrated belles, and both of whom were mar- 
ried to peers of the realm. "They were the 
youngest brides of their respective seaaona^ " be 
addecL " Ida was only sixteen." 
"My age!" she exclaimedj in astoniahment. 
" Tes,bv Jove I you are sixteen ; but my aistac 
Ida lookecfmuch more of a woman ; she^d had ae 
end of ofi'ers ; but my mother knew that St. Joha 
would come on at the end, so she kept Ida free." 
"It was luckvyour sister didn't care for any ol 
tbe others," Ella suggested, timidly. 

" She did, though rshe waa an awful sooae about 
one fellow, Bartie rriel; but he hadn't the re- 
quisite. The best of the joke is, that he' s St. J ohn'i 
cousin, and introduced St. John to Ida: he 
thought" (the boy paused, and laushed lightly at 
the absurdity of itV— " he thought uat Ida would 
win old St. John's liking, and get him to 

S've Bartie something gooif: but Ida won more 
an old St John's luting — sne won the title and 
coronet." 

" And hU heart?" 

"His heart I I don't know about that. H^t 
popularly supposed to have lost his heart thirty 
years ago to my mother." 

" Then he must be ouite old," Ella queationed, 
in angry surprise. ''Tell me, Bemhard, ia he 
quite old and gray?" 



" Of course he is ; he's fifty, and Ida's eighteen.'* 
"Poor thing!" Ella ejaculated, with honesi 




" Poor Mr. Bartie Friel I" she then said, sofUy. 
The boy's face clouded. 

"Bartie Friel is "he stopped himtelf ab. 

ruptlv. And she asked with interest : 
'•'Is' what?" 
"Never mind; I can't tell you. Pet; sometbiaa 
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Tou ought not to hear about until you're t fash- 
ionable ladj/' he added, half aneerioglj ; then he 
ended by saying, **he'8 not half such a good fel- 
low as old St. John, after all." 

They were summoned to luncheon soon after 
this, and Ella went in dreamily, her head being 
full of faint outlines of the romance in real life of 
which Bemhard'a sister Ida was the heroine. 

The dining-room of that picturesque rioarage 
was as dreary an apartment as drab tumiture and 
dingy papered walls could make it. Nature had 
done so much for the room, too, by throwing sar- 
lands of French honeysuckle and blush roses half 
across the lattice windows. And through these 
floral shades the sunbeams fell in flickenngly, in 
the dancing, graceful way in which sunbeams do 
play through leaves. But, alas I all beauty and 
grace came to an end here. The coarse, crude, 
ume-worn, children-torn furniture could not be 
beaatifled eren by the sunbeams. 

We are so «pt to accuse the mistress of a house 
of " want of taste " if her household surroundings 
are ugly and stiff and soiled. But how can a 
woman with an empty purse and full hands drape 
windows artistically, and polish up her household 
gods perpetually ? 

Poor Mrs. Lan^ton had not solred the difficult 
qnestion of how this was to be done. She had 
seen things fade and grow more and more dilapi- 
dated year by year, and she had made strenuous 
efforts to repair them. 

But repairing is not replacing, and things had 
been meagre even at the beginning, so now it was 
but a small wonder that an air of dull though 
decent poverty should reign over everything 
inside the house. 

It may be asked, "But with daughters who 
were grown up, should the care of beautifying, or 
of at^mpUng to beautify, the hopelessly unbeanti- 
ful, bare been left to the already overworked 
mother and manager?" The answer is simply 
this : The two elder girls were winning their own 
war in the world as governesses. Ana Ella's edu- 
cation was incomplete, and she was only sixteen. 

Truth to tell, EUa had never troubled her hand- 
some little head about any of the shortcomings of 
her home before this awakening daj. But now, 
when she sat down to luncheon, somethinff about 
the arrangement of the table, something about the 
dinginess of the room, somethiuff about the 
aspect ot everything, struck her as oeing sordid, 
and utterly inharmonious— utterly out of keeping 
with the refinement there was in Bemhard Annes- 
leifflEi's atmosphere. 

Her meditation on this subject was put to flight 
abmptlv. 

Her rather spoke in agitated tones— the tones 
his poor wife so well anew portended fresh 
anxiety, fresh struggles, fresh combats with po- 
verty. 

"Bemhard. I have had a letter from Lady 
Anneeleigh, this morning," Mr. Langton becan. 
" She thinks that the sooner you go to Oxford the 
better." 

Mr. Lancton's voice trembled ominously. 

Bemhard' 8 goins to Oxford meant the direct 
lots of three hundred a year to the poor over- 
tasked vicar of Elmham. 

It ia needless to recapitulate here all that was 
said and done, and thought and felt, after the key- 
note of sei>aration was stmck. 

In the midst of the boy's natural .delight in the 

Sropoaed change, there crept a pang of regret at 
M inevitable parting with Ella. 
Pleasure ana sorrow were delicately blended in 
his heut, and they filled the situation with emo- 
tional interest) that was a new sensation to him. 
But in Ella's heart it was all pure sorrow, on- 
mixed with the liffhtest shade of pleasure. 
He waa leaving iier, but he was going to Oxford 



— goins to be a man, going to begin life; and in 
these facts he found compensation tor leaving her. 
But she only felt that ane was losing him. For 
her there waa no compensation either in the pre- 
sent or the future. Bemhard was going away ! 

With the nnaelfiahness of m girl's first love, ahe 
never once tiiought of censuring him ever so 
slightly tor not feeling ibis approaching separa- 
tion even as she felt it. 

It was natural, she thought, that boys should 
long for and revel in the commencement of their 
emancipation from the trammels of their boy- 
hood. 

Especially waa it natural that Bemhard should do 
so. Light aa her father's rule over the lad was, 
still it was rule, and Bemhard was bom to be free, 
if ever human being was so. 

Thus she reaaoned and argued with herself 
againat her regret at his going, and went on re- 
gretting just the same. 

The positive difference in the household arrange- 
ments, which would be necessitated by the loss of 
that aom which Bernhard represeuted to her 
mother, never occurred to Ella. 

She was too young and loving to cumber her- 
self with domestic cares, or take thought for the 
morrow of domestic life. 

It did not strike Bemhard that he ought to say 
something more definite than he had aald to the 
girl, whose whole horizon was darkened by the 
shadow of his departure. 

The lad meant loyally and lovingly, and so, 
when he kissed her on the lips, ana put a little 
twiated gold ring on her flnser. he thought that 
he had done all that waa neeafuL 

When the time came for tellowa of his order to 
marry, he should marry Ella ; meanwhile, it waa 
useless to talk about it. And Ella unoonsoiously 
relied upon the fidelity he did not pledge; but 
still thousht far more impatiently of that ** mean- 
while" than he did. 

So the day came for them to say sood-by, and 
the boy went out into the world, wnere a thou- 
sand fresh interests sprang up HaC fiowers in hia 
Sath, making it beautiful. And Ella went about 
le old vicarage-house and gardens, and found the 
days very long and eventless, now that there was 
no Bernhard to brighten them. 

Lady Annesleiffb wrote a eonrteous letter to 
Mr. Lanston, thanking him for the care and atten- 
tion he had bestowed upon her son. And Bern- 
hurd himself wrote a note to Ella^ during his first 
term — a letter which the girl pnzed next to her 
twisted gold ring, though there was little in it 
save accounts or nis feats on the river, and the 
prowess of a certain well-pedigreed puppy. 

She answered it with all the hearty sympathy, 
all the frank confidence of a child. 
And then it ended. 

Gradually the old vicarage-house, and all the 
occupants of it, faded from his mind. Life waa 
full ot bright promise for him, and he had no time 
to look back. 

He finished his college career with more than 
credit. He was a touch more than clever, and his 
impetuosity stood him instead of perseverance, 
and carried bim well on the road he had chosen. 

By the time he was five-and-twentv, he had 
done such good service to Government, bv the sub- 
tlety and skill with which he had carried through 
a delicate negotiation, that Government recog- 
nized his claims magnificently, and gave him a 
good home appointment. 

Bemhard Annesleigh had made his mark, and 
the mothers of daughters regarded him kindly. 

The years bad fiown with him— the seven yeara 
since he had said good-by to Ella Langton. 

But thev had not flown with her. They had 
draff ged along wearily. 
The first three were peaceful enouffh. thonffh 
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they were burdened bj doUness and porertj tnd 
illness. Still, they were spent in her own home, 
among her lored *' own." 

But the last four had seen her knocked about 
from one family of strangers to another, now as 
companion, now as governess, for her father and 
motoer were dead, and all Ella inherited from 
them was a patient, brare, faitbful heart. 

There had beeu no lack of lovers during tbese 
years— lovers ready to " woo an' marry an* a*," 
if she would onlv bave forgotten that early dream 
and left off that little twisted ring. But she bould 
•not bring herself to do either. 

She clung as tenaciously to her old memories 
■as she did to that frail little pledge of t!:9 affec- 
tion Bemhard Annesleigh bad forgotten. And so 
she preferred working her war on wearily enough. 

The years bad matured the beauty that bad been 

sixteen. 



governess. 



veiy bright and bewitching even at si 

** She was far too beautifnl to be a 
all the men said. 

Poor £lla*s heart panted sometimes to show 
Bemhard the beauty that others prized so highly. 
Surely if he could see her, he would remember 
Eimham, and their love. 

Her present occupation was a congenial one to 
her in many ways. She was actin^;^ as secretary 
and amanuensis to a lady, who insisted on being 
literary, and who, luckily for Ella, was really fond 
of reading good works. 

This Imv was a sufficiently bright and clever 
woman to be able to collect around her a brighter 
and cleverer cinsle; and the ability to do this 
proves no incon:$iderable talent. 

It was whi e mingling with this circle that Ella 
heard the name of her old love again for the first 
time since their parting, seven years before. 

''Bemhard will be here in an hour, my dear 
Mrs. Chalons/' Ella heard, and looking round, 
she saw that the speaker was a stately matron, 
with Bemhord Annesleigh's eyes. 

** His mother !" she thought, with a thrill, as 
she obeyed an irresistible impulse, and got herself 
nearer to Lady An nesleigh, longing to speak to 
her, to touch her, to do her some service, however 
slight, for love of unlorgotten Berahard. 

Suadeiily the fact that he would be before her 
in an hour recurred to her, and the thought of 
how he would feel and look and act upset her 
self-possession, and made her falter in the ad- 
vaaces she was about to make to Lady Annes- 
lek|h. 

But Lady Annesleigh, who was very keen on 
beautv. bad already marked her. ■ 

** Who is the girl with the crown of gold V* she 
asked, of the hostess. 

Ana the hostess, who was proud of her well- 
selected library, and her handsome companion, 
answered : 

** My secretary, Miss Langton : quite a jewel. I 
wouldn't bave her in the house ror the world, if I 
had a son." 

Lady Annesleigh laughed easily. 

** Those fears are quite out of iiate ; men are so 
much wiser than they were. What does she do?" 

*« Everytbinff." 

** And now ooes she do it V* 

** Magnificently. 1 hope no one will discover 
her value, and rob me or her. She saves me all 
trouble, and sings like a prima donna, lor thirty 
pounds a year." 

<* Make 'her sing now," Lady Annesleigh said, 
putting: up her glass. 

At this moment Berahard came into the room. 

Blla felt as if the words, *' Berahard, don't you 
know nie?" were painted on her face, as, a'fter 
speaking to Mrs. uhalons and his mother, he 
turaed and earelesslv scanned the form and fea- 
tures of the girl, wno wore his twisted ring dn 
her finger. 



'' A golden beauty !" was his thongfat^ as he let 
bis gaze travel away from her. " Nerer seen her 
before— quite new, evidently !" 

It was a relief to ber just then that Mrs. Chaloni 
came up with the polite command, " My dear, will 
you sing?" 

The acute agony she experienced at bis non- 
recognition conid not have oeen borne in silence. 
She must either bave laughed or cried oni. 
Heaven help the women who laugh in thdi 
anguish I They suffer more than those who 
weep. 

As she must do something, she felt that it would 
be as well to sing. And so she got herself away 
to the piano. 

As sne seated herself, and took off her gloves, 
she stole another look at him, and he was looking 
at her admiringly. His lips had left a kisa on 
hers that had never been brushed off! And he 
had forgotten her! Oh, the pain and sLame 
of it! * ^ ^ 

She plunged into something, and sang it well, 
though every fibre trembled. When she had fin- 
ished, she found he was standing by her, ready to 
oflier her a compliment. And again she toned 
her great violet eves upon him, and he did not 
know her. The little ring shone in the lampKgbt 
on her slender finger, for Ella never killed it ov 
wearing another. And bcadmired her fingers, and 
never noticed the ring. 

He spoke to ber of ber masters, of those who 
had trained her voice, disenasing about them and 
it intelligently. Her voice reminded him of a 
queen of song whom he had heard in Tienns. and 
he "never forgot a voice," he said. **W««ld 
she sing again? He would like to remember 
hers." 

How dear he was to her, in spite of all his cmal 
unconsciousness ! How desperately dear I How 
she hated Lady Anuesjeigh for coming np jnst 
then, and putting her hand on her son's arm. 
and telling oim that she must *'take bim away.' 
How she envied the mother— how she loved the 
son! 

'*I am to hear one more song, and then I am at 
your service, mother. You will sing again, will 
you not?" he pleaded; and Lady Annealeifb 
backed his reouest with : 

" It was asking too much, but do ?" 

She could not resist the impulse. Before ber, 
as she battled with it for an instant, rose the 
scene, and the actors in it. The day that was full 
of all Summer glory, warmth, sweetness, and 
light. That velvet lawn, and weeping-wiUow, and 
rose-covered vicarage, and the splendid boy-ha« 
to whom she had read Praed's poems. She could 
not resist the impulse. Come wnat would, be 
should be reminded of it, too. 

And so when ber pearly notes in aH tbeirpuritj 
and clearness next smote bis ea^ they fell on 
the words : 

«* We were chfldren tooether 1 Oh, bzigbter tfasn mine 
Are the eyes ttiat aca lodklof their love oo you now." 

And, after one eager, gasping glanoe, he ex- 
claimed : 

" Why, it's Ella— Ella Langton !" and her aong 
was at an end. 

It would be pleasant to bave to record that, as 
she was reveaied to him, so his love tor her re- 
turaed without delay. But mine is a true tale, and, 
therefore, 1 cannot wrest facts to my own pbeania 
in any such way. 

As he recognized her. he admired her im- 
mensely, and remembered that, even in her giri- 
hood, sne had not been gawkj atlcr the manner of 
ffitls. But be entirely forgot that he had loved 
her then, or ihat he had acted in such a way as to 
teach her to love him. 

There was not the slightest approach to that 
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ilg^h misdemeanor in social life, a scene. His 
lelt'-possession was so perfect^ so natural, that 
Ella at once recovered her own. Tmef she ceased 
aiogine the instant he exclaimed, "Whj, it's 
Ella— Ella Lan^on !*' hot even his mother could 
find no fault with the slow, sweet smile, and rerj 
gentle inclination of tiie head with which the 
cierer companion greeted her father's former 
pupil. 

'^Let me injtrodnce yon to mj mother," he 
said, at once. And then Ella found herself made 
known to Liadj Annesleigh, who complimented 
her on the possession of a charming Toice. 

He did not notice the rin^. As soon as she 
realized that he was absolutely without recollec- 
tion of what she had supposed them to be to one 
another, Ella took care 'that he should not see it. 
She slipped on her glove, and when that was on, 
she felt safer. 

But she need hare had no fear. He had for- 

fotten the episode of the rinff, as utterly as he 
ud forgotten the words he had spoken w6en she 
read the poem under the willow tree years ago — 
the same poem she had sung to-night 

Presently be asked for her father, and Ella had 
to ice herself in order to avoid breaking down, as 
she replied that he was dead. 

He admired her very much. It was quite a 
trent to meet with (hat genuine golden hair in 
conjunction with such intensely violet eyes. She 
was altogether '* good form, too," he told him- 
self, and he lazily wondered if she were married? 
She had not corrected him when he introduced 
her to his mother as **Mis8 Langton ;" but that 
might be solely due to the fact of her having lived 
long enough in the world to have discovered that 
it is not worth while to correct any one for any- 
thing. 

She was dressed well, too! Bemhard liked 
women who dressed well. He recalled a vision 
of her in old days, climbing up a tree to get 
apples for him, in a torn dress and a ragged gar- 
den-hat. 

** Are you living in town ?" he asked. 

"I am living here with Mrs. Chalons — and I 
must ^o aud attend to some of my duties," she 
said, nsing, and smiling at him just as composedly 
as if her heart had not been fearfully nigh to 
breaking with revived love and bitter disappoint- 
ment. She had pictured meeting him in a thou- 
sand ways, but never like this— never like this. 

He turned to his mother as Ell% crossed the 
room. 

" She must have made a sensation when she 
came out ?" he remarked. 

** Mv dear Bemhard, ' a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall, and most divinely fair,' as she is, 
fihe has never come out or made a sensation, as you 
eeem to think. She is and has been a governess 
or companion all her life, I suppose. But she is 
really a beautiful woman." 

** Magnificent 1 1 was in hopes she was married, 
4hat I might have seen more of her. She used to 
l>e a clever girl, 1 remember." 

Then there was a fresh arrival. Lovely Lady 
St. John, the leader of the wildest, garest, most 
daring set in town, entered, end in another min- 
ote a smile flashea round the friendly circle as 
Bartie Friel lounged in. 

Of all obnoxious spectacles on the face of the 
earth, this one of her reckless infatuation was the 
most obnoxious to Lady St. John's brother. He 
was fond of her, proud of her beauty, well inclined 
to believe that there was, as she used to assure 
him, ''no harm" in her intimacy with "poor 
Bartie." 

But he could not endure the looks that were 
looked about the afl'alr. And in exact propor- 
tion as he loved his sister, he loathed Bartie 
FrieL 



So now, with a sterner face than Lady St. 
John's aspersers cared to smile into, he proceeded 
to take leave of his hostess, and bow himself out 
of the room. As he was doing this, be beard the 
man he most disliked in the world, the man who 
was callously compromising Ida, ask : 

*' Who is that with the jet in her hair? The 
loveliest woman out!" and as Bemhard heard 
this, he remembered that he hod not said good-by 
to '*the loveliest woman out," who was no other 
than bis old friend and playfellow, Ella Langtpn. 

He made his way back to her, and some little 
delay being caused by the increasingly ctowd, by the 
time he reached her side Bartie Fnel was engag- 
ing her in conversation. 

A sharp, angry spasm of annoyance — ^he could 
not detine the cause of it — seized Bemhard 
Annesleigh, and he turned away and left the 
house without giving another word to Ella. 

Well, it was over, and it was over without her 
having derogated from her feminine difjpit^ at aU. 
There was a certain amount of satisfaction in this, 
but the dubious satisfaction was not balanced alto- 
gether bv the keen anguish she felt at that utter 
forgetfulness of his. 

"After this, I can never wear his ring again," 
she tboasht, and she tried to take it ott. That 
ring bad ceen given to her as a pledge, and he 
had forgotten that he had given it. 

That night the ring and hb one letter were 
packed up together and carefully put aside. She 
could not make up her mind to destroy them. 




loneer" she kept them. 

Mrs. Chalons prided herself upon " living in a 
whirl." She went everywhere, and received 
every one, and so Ella— her beautiful companion 
— was venr much before the eyes of that portion 
ot the world who constituted Mrs. Chalons* s " set " 
at this juncture. 

Further, Mrs. Chalons had "no prejudices," she 
was fond of averring, and so Bartie Friel, who was 
rather a black sheep by this time, received a 
warm welcome whenever he chose to come to the 
house. 

He was a black sheep, but he was a marvelonsly 
attractive one, and so people talked about him, 
and about what he was doing and what he might 
be expected to do. 

His admiration for Miss Langton did not remain 
a secret very long. Every one lieard of it. Among 
others, Lady St. John and Bemhard AnnesleigC 
And the hearing caused the woman agony, and put 
the man in a passion. 

"It is greatly to be feared that every one is 
afflicted with that baleful thing^a too communi- 
cative friend. At an^ rate, Ladv St. John was so 
atiticted, and thus it happened one dav, when 
Bemhard was quietly having a cup of afternoon 
tea with his sister, that thev learnt from the lips 
of this friend that " Mr. Bariie Friel was positivelv 

Soing to marrv that Miss Langton who lived with 
Irs. Chalons.*' 

Lody St. John received the tidings with the ut- 
most tangfroid, 

" Is he?" she asked, indifferently, and the friend 
replied in a friendly manner : 

" Yes. 1 wonder be has not told yon." 

What could the "married woman" do but ac- 
quiesce in that wonder faintly. 

" Bartie Friel marry that girl t" Bemhard An- 
nesleigh exclaimed, the moment he was alone with 
Ida. '* She shall know what he is before she's a 
day older. Why, she's a good girl. The fellow 
would certainly shock her out of her life or her 
reason." 
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"Oh, Bemhard, spare him!" she muttered; 
don't malign him." 
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Barahard Bcovled. 

"Then iptnntf," abe p'eadad. la alowerrolca. 
" ! knon how vaa b!aiae him. but apure me ; lei 
him many her if he lores her;" and [hen ahe bs- 
gan lo orj bitterty. 

fie would mske no promlae. bul he went nway 
rrom ber, teeling aocelj diitreased. Was she sol 

'*Poor girl/' he thought, bltterlr; and then h« 
remembered the other one. 

At leait, he noiDd xo and hear from Ella Lana- 
toD herself if there tm any truih in thig Tile 
reporl. He could Dot belp calling it e "tHo 
report" ai he rBflECtod dd aome portitma of 
Bartie's cueer, and contrasted them witb all he 
knew of Ella. 

" Wbf, 1 was in lore nilh her mytelf irhea I 
was a lad," he thoujiht ; and he wondered if Ella 
narTeled auftbing about that I 

An hour later he was inquiring for Hlaa Langton 
at Hra. Chalons'a door, Bud he^ng that she would 

She was quite as composed as on the occaaion 
of their meeting that aiEhl which has been nar- 
rated — quite aa composeiT und quile as beautiful, 
lie cDuld not bear to see her become a prej to a 
fellow hke Bartie Friel. 

" Oa the score of old friendship, I am going to 

EroBuma grsalij witb jou. Miss Loogton," he 
eiran. 

She opened her eyes. 

" Saien't tdu lonrotten the old friendship vetF 
What a wonderful niemoiy ." 

" I bBYB not forgotten the old friendship, in- 
deed," he rephed, genfij ; '' it prompts me to aaj 
something that 70a maj not like to hear." 

He pauaed. and her Irescherous heart bewail to 
beat. But ahe was mistress ol herself. His ring 
and his letter were oestliag in her bosom all the 



while! And heeonld Mol!rap«ak of old"frieD4- 

"Men differ fWim women with ■ TsngeuKc," 
she tboDght ; " he has Lintd me, aod be uka if 
I hare loigotlen our old ttieodihip." 

"Thej say jou are going to manj a man of 
whom 70U can know ret/ little." ba b^sn, eoAlj, 
and berfaoe and heart grew likie stone; "tellm^ 
is tbii (rue t" 

6he made no anawer, and be thongbt : 

''She is resenting my ioterlerenoe ; abe bai 
forgotten bow loud 1 wu of her irbeii I wac a 

KerTlng himself lo Ihe task by the tboagbt of ill 
be knew aboat Bartie Friel, and all he fewd 
about Barlio Friel, be resolTec : 

" He shall neTer hare her. The ipleudid crea- 
ture, she deaenes a belter fate than to be a ironi- 
DUt rouff't wile;" and he spoke, wariDJDg witb 
his words: '^You're astonished at nijpresomp- 
tioD in interfering. I ieel aura of IbaL Bnt, Ella, 
I can't forget the old dajs when we were cluldreo 
togetber. Can JOU V 

She bent her head down lower, and he oonld 
not see her ayes, but b( " " ' 



e forgotten a great 



I, EUb ; bttt I 



will remiod yon, and then you will feel that it 
more than mere triendly itilerest that prompta me 
to interiere." liemory jogged him at tbia jane- 
ture, and ha went on, gliblr, " Voa ma} have for- 
gotten bow I lored von, darUng " 

" Hare not you been the one to forKett" 

"Od my failb, no; not now, when I aee Tea 



id tbe latter, bdiI aang the last line of that n 
uniting song : 



At Zast 

ig of tho 
threw back the closed 



At bst I 1TBB oitliln sight and bi 

Bci — Ihe ereiit, glorious, ' 

1 opened the iriudow 



coming nigbl, and at Ibe gatberiDg clouds. Tlia 
noise of the n-aves came iddisljactly ihroueh the 

ihst grew thiclily oi'cr the hrond field before tho 
I __.> .■ :!._ i!...j Tihige, that lay, ptr- 
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stohscured th« outline o 
tailti, that sliawed like parple cloud) „ 
near horiion. ETBrywhere the almospbcro ac- 
knonI»dged the approach of a atorm. 
"---iredlong«Uhoirindow,yie!dingdreamil7 
"'miliuD of I he scene, until the darkness 
so oloae and decso thai not au object 



lo the ^"i 



ot the lindeoapo iraa diaoomihlc. Then, reluct- 
CDtlj, I closed (bo shatlen, and prepared for thu 
Di^t. 

Wearied irilh tba day's trarel, 1 fell asleep as 
EOOD as mr head touched the soft, clean piliov. 

.. ._..,! ■._.._ !.___ V... i:..i. ....- toidnight 



IS iu all ila fury, 
ed Iha nhole hom 



1 hastily clotbiugmy- 
Qc. Tba 



when the atorm bunt npoi 
terrible [>eal of thunder ri 

I sprang from mjr bed, o 

The tnioull out of doors 
nlnd blew with mch vioiinoe, tnni it was asij 
hy a gnat «ierIion of itrentrth that I could foroo 
hack the nhutters. As I leaned out of the wiodoir 
to lialen Ihem back, a daiiljng glare of ligfatniDg 
III up the murky blaokness, and showed tho 
aeelbiog white crests of Ihe breakers, losaed high 
Bbore the .|a(raed ledges of rock Ibat miuked ili» 
bold ontline of tba tboiv 
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Feeling the need of oompABionship, tbtt the 
nameless fear created by the tempesi alwavs 
awakens, I hastily dressed myself, and stepped 
into the balL 

As I did so, a rattlioz peal of tbander shook the 
bouse, and upon the silenoe that followed sounded 
the boom of distant guns. 

The firing at firiL though faint, was at rapid 
interrals, but as it oecame less frequent, it be- 
eame more distinct, as if the doomed ressel that 
thus gave roioe to its distress grew more dis- 
abled and exhausted as it approached the shore. 
By this time, by ones and twos, nearlv all the 
women belonging to the bouse had coHected in 
the upper hall, near the broad window that looked 
out toward the sea. 

Tbe men had gone down to the shore. The 
tempest still raged with unabated fury, the light- 
ning was inoessant, and at length one broad 
glare, that seemed to blaze from zenith to horizon, 
showed us the great steamer, driftioe helplessly 
at tbe will of the wind and the Euge black 
waves. 

** Good God I" exclaimed some one ; " she is a 
complete wreck already. She must nave struck 
at the ledge, five miles below ^ and she is drifting 
directly on to the rocks, outside the core.'' 

** There'll be precious little chance for the poor 
fellows aboard her. it's only by a miracle that a 
boat could live in a sea like that," said another. 

" Poor fellows ! poor fellows !" I said ; " we are 
so near them, aud yet so powerless to help 
them." 

•• Yls," said Mrs. Shaw, the hostess; '^'tisn't 
much as we kin dew for toem, anyhow ; but we 
kin hey blankets and fire and hot water ready, if, 
by any chance, any uv 'em sh'd git ashore' n be 
fetched tu the house." 

And, inspired b^ this kindly idea, sbe hurried 
away, with her assistants, to make such prepara- 
tions as seemed adrisable. 

Meantime, the men at the shore bad not been 
idle, and we conld see from tbe window tbe dull 
glow ot the enormous fires that had been kindled 
at the point, and in two places lower down upon 
the rocks. 

An hour went by ; the tempest and rain sub- 
sided, leaving only the wind and the darkness, 
and the wailing note of the sea. 

Then the time dragged, and it was not till after 
sunrise that the men began to return, wet and 
exhausted, and well pleased with the breakfast 
and hot coffee that awaited them. 

*' Anything come ashore — any one saved?" 
were tbe eager questions put to the first comers. 

"Only one," was the reply— "a little chap, 
lashed to a mast. There was a smart out across 
his (ace. 'Twas a terrible blow he sot, bein' 
tbrowed on the rocks : we most v thought 'twould 
kill him, if he wasnH drownded a'readv. But 
'twasn't ten minutes after we'd untied him fore he 
gave signs of lifet; and there they come with bim 

DOW." 

"And tbe steamer?" 

"Ob, she couldn't do nothin' tu save herself; 
struck jest outside tbe cove, an' went to pieces 'n 
no time." 

By this time tbe men had brought tbe boy — a 
child, of perhaps seven years — into the house. 
They laid nim upon a rough bench in tbe kitchen. 
There was a cruel wound on his temple, from 
which, one by one, drops of blood trickled slowly 
over the paleness of his face. 

tlis eves were closed^ bu*; the lids qnivered oc- 
casionally, while the nne veins in them showed 
with wonderful distinctness, and the dusky fringe 
of the lashes lay softly upon the cheeks. 

What was it in that still face that I seemed to 
recognize— where and when had I known a face 



like it— what did it recall— what dream or incident 
of my early life ? 

Suddenly the boy opened hia eyea, sod suffered 
his gaze to wander, in a weary, 'balf-oomprehea- 
sive way, from object to object, until, at len^^Ui, is 
rested upon me, when it brightened for an inslaat, 
and be asked, with an effort : 

" Papa— woere is my papa?" 

As he seemed to adoress me, I went to him, aad, 
stroking his hands gently, told him that hia paps 
was away now, and that he must try aod be qinci. 
as he had been hart, and needed rest. 

Then his eyes dosed once more ; bnt as I made 
a motion to leave him, his Uttle hand closed coa- 
yulsivelv over mine. 

"No," he said; "sUy." 

So I knelt beside bIm, and held bis band n 
mine, while some one carefully sponged the wood 
on his face, and made some soothing appUcatioo 
to it. 

After that, he was taken to bed, and daring ihe 
feverish day that followed, mine was tbe presenee 
he constantly demanded. 

By the end of the week, I found myaelf a good 
deaf exhausted, and I was much pleased when 
bis decided convalescence rendered tbe elose at- 
tention 1 bad, given bim no longer neceaaaiy. 
But the decided attraction I had seemed to pos- 
sess for him from tbe first continued after his re- 
covery, and he became the constant attendant 
of my rambles, my partner in croquet, my cms- 
panion everywhere. 

When tbe child told me his name, the rnvste* 
rious familiarity of his face was at once explained, 
and as he grew into health, and bis face became 
round and ruddy, bis resemblance to the Clement 
Gilbert I bad known eight years before became 
more positively marked. 

What incomprehensible providence bad rescued 
from the penis of shipwreck and storm, aod 
thrown upon my care, this child, whose face and 
name awakened such bitter memories T 

Some women would have taken hira into their 
hearts at once, and have loved him, for tbe sake 
of the other love that bad gone out of their Uvea, 
or in which tbe life of their lives had been ab> 
sorbed. But to me, his persistent affection was a 
constant torture, and it was a hard atrug^gle for 
me to remember that the child was yonns and 
innocent, and must not be made to fed the 
ahadow of my suflerinff. 

For weeks and weels the shore was strewn 
with debris from the wreck, which proved a 
never-failing source of interest and excitement to 
the children, who, attended by their nurses or 
governesses, spent the long Summer mornings in 
an abandon of freedom upon the aands. 

One mornins I sat reading, in the shsde of 
some rocks, while Clement amused himself lower 
down upon tbe shore. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of delisfat, 
and separating himself from tbe group of chil<u«D 
with whom he had been busy, came running to- 
ward me. with some article in bis bands. 

"See!*' he said, joyfully — " see, this wa« 
papa's I" 

And he placed on the ground beside rae a smsll 
writing-desk, a convenient size to use for travel- 
ing. 

It was strongly made, from some hard, dark 
wood, and bound with brass. 

Clement rubbed the wet sand from it with his 
pocket-ban dkerchief. 
"Now, how shall I get it open?" said be. 

" There'a no key. 1 know, though ;" and takiu 
a stout jackknite from his pocket, he sueceede<C 
after some e'*ort, in breaking the lock, and forcing 
the desk open. 

With trembling, eager fingers, he opened one 
of tbe compartments. There seemed to be little 
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•lie than fapen and letters inside, reekinji; witli 
the salt dampness of the lea^ but hj no neaos de- 
strojed, the writing upon some remaining quite 
legible. 

It was a still daj, and we strewed the papers 
about upon the sun-heated rook ^o drj. 

Then Clement opened the oth^r compartment. 

{This, too, contained letters, but not many. Be> 
neath them were several boxes, and two minia- 
tore-caseg. One of these Clement opened. 

** Oh !*' be said, with a gesture ot impatienoe, 
almost of disgust, " that ia mj mamma.'^ 

He tossed tne miniature— a fine painting upon 
copper— into my lap. 

Some irre^tible fascination oompeHed me to 
look nt it. 

Yes, it was the same pale face, with its glitter- 
ing, dark ejes, that I had seen once before, and 
remembered with such riWd distinctness. 

I grew dizzy and taint as I looked at it. and as 
I leaned against the rock for support^ it fell IVdm 
mj lap, and laj unheeded upon ttie gras«. 

*'fiut this-this it papa,'^ said C&neUt, as he 
opened the other case« 

He kissed it again and again, with pasaionate 
fondness. Then, with a or^ of pain, '* Oh, papa, 
papa I 1 want to see joo so I'' he knelt beside me, 
and laying his head upon my knee, sobbed uncon- 
trollably. 

I stroked his hair gently, until the storm of 

Sief subsided, then making him sit op, and lean 
8 head against my knee, I encouraged him to 
talk to me about his ptpa» and the life be had led 
beiore I had known hiro. 

*' You see," he said, " after mamma went away 
with that horrid Krench captain, who used to 
come to see us so much, wheu the evenings wore 
so long because papa was away at the club, we 
did not stay at home any longer, papa and I, but 
went to Europe. 

*' We staia the whole of that first Winter at 
Nice, and papa was very ill after we got there ; and 
some Engliso people, who were in the same bouse 
with us, were kind to him, and they said he had 
braiti ferer, and thepr did not allow me to be with 
him ; but one day nis room-door was left open, 
and I just went m on tiptoe to see him, ana bis 
face looked so hot, and he talked all the time, not 
to me — he did not seem to see me — but to some 
lady, not mamma, for it was a difierent name that 
he called ; and when I spoke to him, be did not 
know me, but seemed anjnrv, and told me to go 
away ; and I went out of the room, and did not 
see papa again for ever and ever so manjr^ days ; 
but when 1 did see him again, he was sitting up. 
and looked white and sick ; but he knew me, and 
was glad to see me. 

** After that, as soon as papa could travel, we 
went to the Gastein Valley, where all the invalids 
were ; and that was a splendid place*-only, 1 got 
tired teoing so many sick people. And from 
there, through difierent parts of Switzerland, and 
the next Wmier to Italy. 

'* While we were in Borne, a letter came to 
papaj saying that mamma was very ill, and would 
not hve, and wanted so much to se« papa and me 
once more. 

*' I did not want to leave Rome, and at first 
papa thought we would not coma; out the letter 
was from Father Le Clercq— mamma was a Catho- 
lic, and Father Le Clereq was her confessor— and 
papa knew that he was a man to be depended 
upon; so, at last, he decided to come; and we 
were on our way to New York in the steamer that 
was wrecked. And after the terrible storm came 
up, and the vessel struck, papa tied me to the 
spar, and kissed me, and others were tied in the 
same way. And we drifted along, and no one 
spoke a single word; lind at last a little gleam 
showed firom the fires on the rooks, and the cap- 



tain and men tried all they could to keep the 
steamer from going on to the ledge. But ^twas 
110 use; the wheel was broken, and the rudder 
unshipped, and we went way up on a great wave, 
and then struck and crashed and shivered all to 
pieces. And I felt myself going down in the 
Wtcter, and it ran into my ears and mouth, and 
strangled me ; and then I remembered everything 
that had happened to me in all my life, as clear 
as could be. I remembered how I had once fallen 
on the stone steps at home, and hurt my head, 
and that mamma was kind to me then, though she 
wasn't often. And then I thought ot her dving, 
and, perhaps, I was dying, too, and 1 prayed for 
her. And aft ei* that the water seemed to bear me 
up, and I felt so safe that I went to sleep, and 
slept all through being carried up to the nouse. 
And when 1 awoke, all the faces seemed strange 
but yours, and th^n I thought I had seen you be- 
fore. I suppose I thought so because 1 wasnH 
quite waked up.'' 

Alter Clement ceased speaking, we both ke|)t 
silent for awhile. Then he resumed his exami- 
nation of tha contents of the desk. Presently he 
showed me a small tin box, carefully solaered 
together at the comers and along the edgci. 

^Papa gave me this," he saidL *< when he first 
began to get better at Nice. He told me I was 
not to open It while he lived, but that there was 
somathioff in it for me, and a letter that I must 
send to the person to whom it was addressed.'' 
He regarded the box thoughtfully for a few mo- 
ments, aid added, *' I think I will not open it 
quite yet." 

There had been a rumor that morning that three 
other persons bad been saved from the wreck, 
having been thrown ashore several miles below 
us; and I think the child hoped that one of them 
would prove to be his father. 

At any rate, he replaced the box in the desk, 
and began oolleoting the papers, which by this 
tine were completely dry. In reaching forward 
to bund him two or three letters that were near 
me, I sgftiu caught sight of the pale face and glit- 
tering eyes that seemed to peer out at me from 
the tangle of grass into which the miniature had 
fallen. 

How distinctly I recalled the scene when for 
the first and only time I had looked at the face 
here so cleverly reproduced. 

The Summer after I had left school " for good" 
I spent in a small town near the White Mountains, 
in the house of an aunt, who, in common with 
everybody else in the village, took Summer 
boarders. 

Clement Gilbert was one of the many strangers 
received into her family, and before the end of 
the Summer I became enga<^ed to him. 

Our afi'airs moved on with the most perfect 

serenity. My family were charmed with Clement, 

and our wedding was arranged to take place in 

the Autumn. 

Nothing could exceed the beautv of the ap- 

?ointed morning; and as we enterecl the church 
noticed how the sunlight poured in through a 
side window, struck across the chancel, and lay 
In a golden flood on the very spot where we were 
to kneel. 

The service progressed smoothly until it reached 
that point where uie clergyman makes the formal 
inquiry : *' If any present can show just cause 
u by this marriage bball not proceed, let him now 
speak, or henceforward hold his peace." 

Spoken in a woman's voice, clear and distinct, 
upon the hush that followed the inquiry, sounded 
the words : *^ The marriage cannot proceed." 

There was a sudden rustling and confusion 
among the audience. All eyes were turned in the 
direction indicated by the voice. The woman 
who had spoken arose and approached the altar. 
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She moved slovrlj and with perfect Beif-pcases- 
flion. Not a gleam of oolor reliered the gloom oi 
her hlack dress. She wore a vail of th;ck crape 
over her face, which she threw aside when at 
length she stood directly before us. 

clement turned deadly white, his lips trembled, 
and his voice came thick and hoarse. 

*' Your wife !" she answered. 

Beyond this I remembered nothing. A sudden 
indistinctness came upon eyerythiog, and 1 
seemed to sink away into unfathomable depths ol 
darkness. 

** I was seriously ill for some weeks, rnd I was 
told afterward that Clement remained in the town 
until he had learned of ror assured recovery; 
that during my illness he had often been to tbe 
bouse ; but that my father had determinedly re- 
fused to listen to any explanation from him, or to 
permit him one parting interview with me. 

Nearly eight years had gone by since then, and 
during that time Clement Gilbert's name had 
never once been mentioned in my presence until 
it was spoken by— his son. 

I had oeen so'absorbed in my reverie, that I was 
quite startled when Clement touched me and said : 

'Mt must be nearly noon ; tbe others have all 
gone up to the house." 

Bv the time we reached the house my head was 
aching intolerably, aud I went directly to my own 
room. 

*' Yer hadn't ought ter staid out'n the sun so,'' 
said Mrs. Shaw, with a touch of spite at having 
to bring me up a cup of tea. 

Mj headache and a slight touch of fever kept 
me in mv room for several davs. As soon as I was 
better, Clement came to mv door one morning. 

"May 1 come in?" be asked. 

" Yes," I answered^ 

"I have opened the box papa gave me," ho 
said, with some hesitation, '*and I think it is 
your name upon the letter." 

He placed it in my hands. Yes, it was my name, 
in the iamilior, bold writing, though the address 
showed lines Liere and there >\ here the hand had 
tFv mbled. 

"^ire you going out this morning?" asked 
Clemeut, alter a little silence. 

'* Yes, I think I will; the house is sufibcating." 

" Let me take your travel ine-shawl. We will 
go out to the little pine grove,' ^said Clement. 

Alter Clement had maae me a comfortable seat, 
with the shawl for a cushion, and a mossy old 

Eine tree to lean against, he ran olf to join some 
oys on the shore, and left me to discover the 
contents of the letter. 

It was intensely warm. Below me the sea lay 
u't.Tly still under the glaro of the morning sun. 
Only the wind soughed in indolent, laint whis- 
pers through the tops of the tall pines. 

With trembling fingers I tore open the envelope, 
and opened the closely written pages. Some- 
thing that glittered shook from the iolds into my 
hand. It was the half of a ^old coin. 

One morning as I sat sewing Clement hod read 
nloud some chapters of Scott's " Bride of Lam- 
mermoor," and^ when he bad put the book aside, 
bad said, laughingly, ** With so many coins, you 
certainly ought to share one with me." 

And deliberately turning the contents of my 
little basket of coins on to tbe table, he had se- 
lected a thin Turkish one— "because," he said, 
** it was light enoug^h to break easily." 

Putting the bit of gold aside, 1 commenced the 
perusal of bis letter, some passages of which I 
transcribe as they were written : 

** You know already that I was hardly fourteen 
vears of age when 1 entered at Harvard, and al- 
'iii^ngh decidedly smart in some directions, I was 
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equally 'fresh* in others. I employed 
dress, and to keep a general aupervision of mr 
clothes, a smart little Frenchwoman, hardly nid- 
dle-aged, who had seen a good deal of tbe worst 
side of the world, and who, having made it tbe 
business of her life to live by her wits, had io^ 
creased tbe natural keenness of her percep- 
tions by rontinual cultivation. She measured me 
completely at our first interview ; and while I had 
ic-arued trom her nothing beyond ber price per 
dozen for washing, menoing, and so forth, she 
had sounded the depths, the passions, and tbe 
weaknesses of my nature, and^ bv some artfur 
questioning, managed to learn m>m my lins 
that 1 possessed a small fortune of my own. inde- 
pendent of the liberal allowance I receiTea from 
my father. I remember the sensation of pleasure 
I experienced in the m arm, motherly way in wbkb 
she talked to me about myaei/. She managed 
that I should call at her rooms, and having caUed 
once, it was impossible not to go again, and 1 lent 
mysolf willingij;, almost eageriy, to tbe designs 
she had formed in regard to me. It was not until 
my tltird visit that I met her daughter Clarice, a 
superbly developed woman ot nineteen, who, 
withou*. positive beauty of face, possessed an in- 
describaole fascination. I was soon as desper- 
ately in love with her as she intended 1 shouldbe. 
She was a consummate tactician, and succeeded 
in arousing in me passions and desires of which 1 
bad not dreamed myself capable. I was bewil- 
dered, intoxicated. Ion to all reason. 

** I have but a feeling of supreme disgust in re- 
calling that period of my life. We were permitted 
thelmost uBiimited freedom of intercourse ; antT 
before wo had been many weeks acquainted, I 
had given a positive promise to marry her, as 
soon as the expiration of my college course would 
leave ine at licerty to do so — a promise ubich X 
bitterly repented long ere tbe time for its consunv 
n-.ation arrived. But I dared not break it, and 1 
was legally married to Clariit Le Noir on the 
evening ot the Commencement at which 1 gtadu- 
ated. 

"Clarice understood qnite well the necessity 
for keeping our marriage secret ; and more than 
a year had passed, when, by some freak of for- 
tune, it came to my father's knowledge. He, as 
my guardian, controlled my own property until 1 
came of age, and ot once stopped both my income 
from that and the allowance 1 was accustomed to 
receive from him. He positively refused to listen 
to anr excuse or explanation I might have lo- 
ofler for my conduct. 

'* 1 hardly knew what to make of a life of poai- 
rive poverty, and it was bv no means the kind^f 
life desired' by Clarice. When the few hundred 
dollars 1 had' on hand should be exhausted, we^ 
had no resource ; and my mother-in-fow gave us 
plainly to understand that we need not expect to 
five upon ber. 

'* In my desperafion I secured an agency which' 
obliged me to go West foneome months. I left 
Clarice in comfortable rooms, and apparent dis- 
tress at my departure. 

** W hen* I returned from my successful tonr, my- 
wife was not at borne, and the landlady assured 
me thai she had been absent at her mother's for 
some w^eks. I followed ber there, to find my* 
mamma*in-law wearing tbe deepest and most 
elegant mourning, and received from her the 
assurance that Clarice had been three weeks dead ^ 
that she had written and telegraphed^ to me av 
various points in my route, but the missives had 
failed to reach me. 

'^ She then took me to tbe spot where my wife 
was buried, and suggested' the propriety of erect- 
ing a stone to her memo ry * a suggestion wbicb 
I alter ward obeved.. 

"Alter that 1 called upon the pbysician wb^ 
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*1iad attended CItriee, and learned from him the 
particulars of ber illness. 

** That niffbt 1 fell asleep happTin theconscioos- 

-nest that i was once more a tree man. Aa mj 

•father had refused to hold any personal commnni- 

cation with me. I emplojed mj lawyer to write, 

-announcing to him the death of my wife, and in- 

olosinff m J address. 

'* Alter some delay, I received a letter from him, 
- inviting me to go to his house. 

** He receired me as if we had parted only the 
day before, and no allusion was ever made be- 
tween us to the painful episode which bad termi- 
nated so much more satisfactorily than either of 
.OS would have dared to hope. 

** You can easily imagine my consternation when 
Clarice so suddenlv presented herself before me 
on the morning when our wedding should have 
•taken place. 

<«The story that she told me after we left the 
church was plausible, and the proofs adduced of 
its truth snmcientlv convincing. She said that, 
feeling somewhat ill and lonely, she had left home 
<and gone to her mother's for a liitle visit. ThMt. 
aoon after arriving there, she had been attacked 
with fever, and been sufficiently *out' to war- 
«mnt ber mother in taking her to an insane aaylum 
supported by charity for the benefit of those too 
poor to provide a resort for themselves o.* their 
•ffiends. 

** She could not account for her mother's crime 

in announcing her death, otherwise than that she 

had been actuated by a desire to possess herself 

of ber jewels and the trifling sum of money that I 

''bad left with her. 

"Clarice had remained several weeks at the 
asylum : at the end of that time, word had been 
«ent to oer mother that she had completely recov- 
ered. Her mother had replied by sending a car- 
triage to take her to her home; but insteud,, she 
had been taken to another asylum, where, although 
perfectly sane, she had been retained under the 
most scrupulous surveillance for two years, when 
she had succeeded in making her escape. 

** Shortly afterward, she learned of my reconcili- 
ation with my father, and, loving me too well to 
destroy my happiness by announcing herself alive, 
had earned such a living as she could by the use 
of her needle. 

*' She assured me she should have been content to 
continue this kind of lire, but that, bearing of my 
projected marriage, she had been forced, by a 
stem sense of duty, to prevent my committing 
itbe crime of bigamy — for ^our sake as well as my 
own— and having accomplished this end, professed 
iier determination to return to her life of poverty 
and leave me to the enjoyment of such freedom as 
i could feel under the circumstances. 

** There was but one course for me to pursue—to 
acknowledge her as my wife, and take ber away 
with me. 

** It was not until after the birth of my son that I 
learned that, during the yeara she had been away 
from me, the had m reality been liviuK as the 
mistress of a wealthy old man, who had aied only 
•the week before she had reappeared to claim me 
for her husband. 

'* She had naturally preferred a life of criminal 
ease with bim to one of privation with me. The 
knowledge that my father's death had left me in 
j>ossession of considerable wealth had been the 
conscience that induced her to save me Irom crime, 
And you from misery. 

'*I leave you to iroasine the utter diso^ust and 
loathing for uer which this discovery awakened in 
me. It was intolerable to be in the same bouse 
with her, yet, for numberless strong reasons, I 
strove to preserve for her an appearance of re- 
gard. 

'*She, however, soon grew diisatisfied with the | 



Ufe she led in my house, and at last eloped with a 
Frenchman calling himaelf Captain Beaupie, whose 
acquaintance, J believe, she made in the street. 

y Urged by the duty which,' as her husband, I 
still owed ber, I made everv exertion to discover 
her whereabouts, and reclaim her from a lift of 
crime. 

*' All my efforts were without success. 

*' After this, I was glad to leave the house, tht 
city, the country, that had become odious to me, 
and with my son I sailed at once for £urope. 

" We have now been for some months at Nice, 
where my physician assures me I have been dan- 
gtroutiy ill. I have felt the shadow of death, and 
remember that somewhere in the future i^s po8l« 
tive presence awaits me. 

** 1 cannot die without leaving for your perusal 
this plain statement of facts, hoping that ii may 
soften somewhat the feelings of resentment that 
you cannot but cberiah toward me. 

" I implore you to forgive the wrong I did in 
not conn ding to you the history of my earlier 
years, before accepting your promise to become 
my wife— pardon it to the great love that de- 
prived me of courage to face ue possibility of life 
without vou. 

** Vou will find in the letter my half of the coin 
we shared in jest. It it the only souvenir 1 have 
retained of you. The few notes I had received 
from you— everything that I possessed of yours — 
I returned to you, as you know, at your iather'a 
request" 

So, then, this man, whom I had schooled 
myself to scorn and to forget, had not been un- 
worthy the great love I had ffiven him. It was Joy 
to know this— to feel assured that my instinctive 
sppreciation of b's character had been correct, de- 
spite the strong opposing evidence of appearance. 
How quickly the old feeling for bim rekindled 
itself I 1 lost myself in delicious reveries of the 
past. 

J was startled fh>m my dreams by a glad shout 
from Clement. 

" Here you are 1 here you are— and here is mv 
papal" ^ 

Yes, it was Clement Gilbert who stood before 
me, bis bright brown hair thickly threaded with 
silver, deep lines of care across b's broad brow, 
and the expression of his mouth changed and 
softened by grief. 

I bad risen to my feet as be approached. He 
saw that I had been reading bis letter. 

" Am I forgiven ?" he asked. 

I gave bim my band. He lifted it to bis lips. 
Clement stood near us, surprised but oontent. 

There is little more to add. Mr. Gilbert was 
one of the three persons saved f^om the wreck, of 
whom we bad heard. Believing his son to be lost, 
be had proceeded at once to New York, where be 
had seen Father Leclercq, and from him learned 
that Clarice had died only a few days after the 
letter had been written to summon him to go to 
her. 

Having no ties to detain him in the city, curios- 
ity bad induced bim to revisit the scene of the 
wreck, where be bad beard of the safety of his son. 
and where the happiness and love so long denied 
him had been found— at last. 
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BKy MaBquerade. 

CoosiH John Sbftoit and his lady mother had 
arrived from Europe, and had aent lor me to pay 
them a visit I was in despair. To be sure, as 
Aunt Jennie— my nearest of kin — consolinglv re- 
marked, I was my own mistress, and wasn't 
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obliged 1o go; but that truth afibrded me little 
comfbrt, for 1 was a luxurT-loving yoang woman, 
and the Dou-payment of to is visit might result in 
the forfeiture of my pretty little fortune; tfo, with 
a sigh for the injuBtfce of the world in general, 
and of grandfathers in particular, I proceeded 
to prepare for the dreaded trip. 

John Sefton I had never seen. His mother Tmy 
father's sister)had visited us once or twice during 
my childhood; but as they lived in an entirely 
different part of the country, it was impossible 
they should be very nei|rhborly. Mr. sefton — 
John's father— had died ten vears before, and, 
shortly after that event, his widow and son went 
abroad, for the purpose of completing the latter's 
education. 

Grandfather Earle had died in the meantime, 
leaving me his fortune, on condition that I mar- 
ried John Sefton. otherwise the property went to 
him, unless by bis owu action or desire the mar- 
riage was prevented. 

i thouffht this moat unjust. Grandfather might 
have divided the property b^ween us, or might 
have left it to me unconditionally— John Sefton was 
rich, and I had nothing — but he did neither of 
these, and so, although determined on never mar- 
rying my cousin, I made up my mind not to 
relinquish everything I possessed without a 
struggle. 

"Annie!'* 1 cried to my pretty little dressing- 
maid, the evening before our departure, ** come 
up here. I want to talk to you.'' 

So, obediently, but none the lass reluctantly, 
she left her lover — our sturdy young gardener — 
and hastened up to my room. 

** Now then, Annie, I want ^to know if yon can 
mauRKO to play lady lor a while?" 

**PlaY lady !" and the girl looked ^ me in un- 
affeoted astonish ment. 

"Tea. Listen, and I will tell you what I mean. 
Tou know how I dread this visit." (She couldn't 
very well have helped knowing, as that was the 
one subject which engrossed the. occupants of 
£«rle Manor*) *' Well, I have decided on a plan 
by which everything can be settled splendidlv. 
You are to be mistr^s, and I am to be maid. We 
are both of the same name" (she was Annie 
Thompson, and I, Annie Earle), **and that makes 
it ever «o nncfa easier." 

**But what good is it going to do?" she in- 
quired, very sensibly^ 

" Well, tie's • sfdendidly educated and very in- 
tellectual man, I have heard, and I've an ideu 
he'll want a wife his equal in that respect. Well, 
Annie, aitbougfa yon can dress my hair el^ranUy, 
and are very pretty^ and all that sort of thing, 




ling 
riglit." 

*'Yes. but s'posen he don't?" asked Annie, 
dubiously. ** I've heard that men don't like their 
wives to know much, and I know lots who would 
marry an idiot if she only had money." 

** Well, if be should be willing to marry you, 
why, then, I'll tell him the truth, of course, and let 
him have the property; but I don't believe he 
will." 

We sat up late that night discussing wars and 
means. My handsome wardrobe I ruthlessly 
turned over to Annie' a. tender mercies, reserving 
for my own use only four or five plain calicoes 1 
had for morning wear, and a black alpaca suit. 

Annie was a mischievous little (hing, and being 
relieved of all responsibility in the matter, assured 
me that sHc would be denshted to " plav lady " 
for once in her life, and I nad no fear Ihat she 
would betrav either herself or me. She was 
shrewd, quiet, and adaptable, and so far as she 
'was concerned, 1 felt not the slightest anxiety. 
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Vm a little afraid for yen. Hiss Annie^' 
said, as, after a five days' jonmey, we neared our 
place of destination. • 

** I am horribly nervous," I confessed, homUj^ 
'*But it is time you dropped tbat'Misa.' Yon 
might bring it in some time when " 

*'0h, never you fear!" she answered, eonfi- 
dently, just as the cars, with a rousing whistle, 
entered the town wheire Annt Sefton resided. 
'*Now, then, somebody, I suppose, will b>e here- 
waiting for us. so von most b^a^n to plaj nmid* 
Here yon are !" with which she loaded m« dovii' 
with parcels, packages, shawls, bags, etc, and,, 
wkh a coquettish little twist of her paraaol, led 
the way toward the depot. 

I folfowed meekly, and in this order we entered 
the ladies' wiuting-room. A dark, handaoms nai^ 
stood at the wnMOW at we entered, atienUrelr 
scrutinizing the crowd, but, in a moment, toFBcd 
toward us, and after a glance at one of mj bags. 
which I carried with the initials cc^iipiciioni^ 
outside, approached, and said to Annie: 

'* Kxcuse me, but am I addressing Mjm Earle T'^ 
She nodded assent, and extending hia hand, bo 
said simply, '* I am John Sefton." 

** Cousin John I" and her neatly kidded, al- 
though not particularly small hand west cat 
rendifv to meet his. *' I am very glad to see jcmJ' 

*' Well done," was my mental comment, as she 
accepted his arm, and, with a little motion of the 
head, signed me to follow them to the cazriage. 

** Let me help yon with some of those srsp- 

{>ings," he said, kindly, turning a second to rs- 
ieve me of the major part of my burdens. 

I was grateful, for they were terribly hearr, and 
from that moment began my appreqja'tion of John 
Sefton. 

During that ride Annie nlayed the fine lady t» 
perfection. She had eviaently decided on her 
" style," which was not dignity, as she had 
enough to know. 

I had once had a visit from Hat Dean 
pretty, frivolous little flirt whom Annie had ad- 
mirea exceedingly, and it was evident she had 
taken Miss Hat for a model. 

Ob, how she chattered f Small talk was nerer 
my style, and I listened in amazed admiration to 
her supply of It. 

Finally, Mr. Sefton, who looked decidedlj en- 
nvyK if not really bored, took up "Aurora 
Leigh"— one of the books with wbidn I had en- 
deavored to beguile the weary traveling hours — 
and asked : 

"So you like Mrs. Browning?" Annie looked 
puzzled, and I was on pivots ; nut he continued, 
taking a reply for granted. ** Do you know mooh 
of Jfobtrt Browniuff ?" 

**No," answered Annie, honestly enough, evi- 
dently thinking he referred to some family friend 
whom it was her business to cultivate. " Do you V*^ 

** Yes : he is one of mv pets.* 

*' Wcllp the truth of the matter Is," said Annie,. 
apologetically, now assured as to what he meant, 
"Aunt Jennie is very nervous, and ean't bear tO' 
have little boys round." 

I tittered. I couldn't bare helped it if my Kf^ 
had been at stake. Her reasoning was so oomie- 
ally at fault, it would hate tempted a grin fh>m 
Job himself. 

She argued after this wise : if Robert is a pet 
of his, he can't be a man— if I could have known 
him, be must htkre been approachable; and so 
from these premises made the speech abore re- 
corded. 

John Sefton looked from her to me in snob evi- 
dent astonishment, that I found it absolutely im- 
f)ossible to keep my face straight a mostient 
onser, and, with onefdive, I hid it on the window- 
cushion, biting my lips the while to keep firoos 
shrieking. 
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"Poor thing r' said Annie, coldly. She kne\7 
the had made some fuunv mistake, but bad no 
idea of ainking under it. " Tbe tootbacbe's come 
on wAn, I was afraid 'twould. It makes ber 
awfuUj oerroas. Trj and contain yourself ^* (to 
me) ** until we get to tbe bouse, tben Mrs. Vinton 
will giro jou tome campbor." 

ETerrthing bas an end, and tbat ride was finally 
finiahed. Aunt Seiton looked Annie orer sbarply, 
and it was rery CTident the young lady was not to 
her mind. * 

*< Ton are not at all like tbe Earles,'' she re- 
marked, after shaking hands with her. 

'* No,*' returned Annie, with admirable compo- 
sure, *'lknowit." 

** Mother.'' put in John Sefton, suddenly, 
"Where's the camphorf 

I flushed crimson, for be was looking straight 
at me ; Annie saw my embarrassment, and came 
brarely to the rescue. 

** Oh. yes I my poor maid here is suffering from 
tootbaohe. Annie, you can take my things up to 
my room, if Mrs. Sefton will kindly tell you wnere 
to go. I will bring up your camphor ;" and grate- 
ful for her ready wit, I followed Aunt Seiton's 
directions, and was soon sale in the room which 
had been reserred for me. 

Half an hour later, Annie burst in, fairly ablaze 
with excitement. 

** Ob, Miss Annie ! I're fixed it. I told Mrs. 
Sefton tbat tou were a half*companion, and an 
American gifi» t^od 1 didn't like the ideaof barins 
you eat with tbe serrants ; so she said that, if 1 
liked, you might come to our table. Ain't yon 
gladf*^ 

Truth to tell, I was. The anticipation of mixing 
with Aunt Sefion's serrants had worried me ex- 
ceedingly, although I had never even mentioned 
the matter to my quick-witted maid ; so. rowing a 
big TOW, tbat, when 1 resumed my ola position, 
Annie should be well remembered for her thought- 
fulness, I told her of my satisfaction, and she 
went on : 

''Mr. Sefton bas just told me tbat he wants 
half an hour's priTate conrersation in tbe library. 
Now I s'pose he's going to talk about TOur atlairs, 
and I never ean get anything straight. So, Miss 
Annie, won't you just come down and sit in the 
bay-window that's curtained off (I've just been in 
there, and know bow tbe room'a fixed), and bear 
all about it for yourself T" 

"Yes, I will;" and, like two guilty things, we 
skulked down into the librarr. looncealed myself 
in the place designated, and bad been there but a 
few seconds when my cousin entered. 

"I ba?e sent for you. Annie," be began, ab- 
ruptly, " in order to eetlle at once tbat matrimo- 
nial question raised b^ grandfather's will. I 
am a wealthy man, and if I were not, would never 
marry for the sake of a fortune. I have sent a 
communication to tbat eflect to Grandfather 
Earle's lawvers ; so Miss Annie Earle can now con- 
sider herself fi'ee to marry whom she likes, with- 
out fear of losing by such action tbe property 
which is justly her own." 

Annie said never a word ; in fact, as she after- 
ward confessed, she was utterly "taken back:" 
and there was a long, awkward pause, which ne 
finaUr broke. 

" That was oil I wished to say. I will not de- 
tain yon longer;"^ and taking a book, be yery 
deliberately set himself down, and commenced 
reading. 

Poor Annie was dismayed. 

" Won't you please shoW me tbe way to the gar- 
den before you commence your book ?" she asked^ 
with a little tremulousness in ber voice, which 1 
knew to be bom of intense anxiety. 

"Ob, cerUinly !" ht raplied, walking deliber- 



ately over to my hiding-place, and pulling away 
tbe curtain. *<'You can see it from nere." 

Tben his gaze fell on me, hot not the slifldblesl 
sign of either astonishment or indignation cud he 
make. 

" You turn to the left as you leave the house, 
and tbat will bring you 9trai^ht to the garden,'' 
he said, calmly; and Annie, with a blank " Thank 
you," walked out, leaving us alone tof^ther. 

1 was angry with him, and angrier with myself, 
for my position was most bumifiating. 

But tnere wns nothing I could say that would 
mend matters— unless I confessed to my own iden- 
tity, and that might only make them worse ; so 1 
rose very loftily, and with a most fHgid inclina- 
tion, attempted to pass out. 

"Are von going f he asked, nonchalantly — 
without, nowever, removing himself from my way. 
"How is your toothache T''^ 

" Better," I said, briefly. I hadn't the graee to 
even add a " Thank you." 

"I am very glad to hear it: and an amused 
smile crept over liis finely chiseled Ups. " I was 
really worried about you in the carriage : those par- 
oxysms sometimes result unpleasantly. Yours 
is ft neuralgic trouble, is it not t" 

"No I Will you let me pass?" — for it waa 
plainly evident tnat be was qwzzing me, and I was 
furious. 

" Certainly I" and with a bow, be stepped one 
side while I rushed by him up to my own room. 

Tbe da^s passed by until a month bad elapsed, 
and tbe time for our return drew nigh. It is said 
tbat " honesty is tbe best policy," and I can tes- 
tify to tbe truth of this saying in both my maid's — 
or mistress's— case and my own. She was bright, 
pretty, and lady-like ; but, some way, she did not 
receive the sort of treatment I bad expected. As 
Annie herself expressed it — 

"They look down on me; I don't know about 
books, and all those sort o' tbipgs, and so they 
don't bother themselves about me?' 

That waa tbe truth; they let ber beautifully 
alone. She was free to do as she chose. Neither 
mother nor son was apt to trouble themselves con- 
cerning ber enjoyment. But with me, the case 
was dinerent. 

Aunt Sefton, indeed, I did not see much of; 
but John seemed fated to meet me continually. 
Did I take my book and go into tbe park, he in- 
variably happened across my nook, and seated 
himself by my side. Did I go on the piazza, it 
waa tbe aame way. 1 could hardly cross the ball 
without meeting him, and if he had deliberately 
set himself to ao^ging my footsteps, be could 
hardly have succeeded better. We had some de- 
ligbtml talks, aa we became more acquainted, and 
it was wonderful to see how our tastes assimi- 
lated. I had at first attempted to feign ignorance, 
but I was not a good actress, and bis quiet way of 
taking my intellectual power for granted, contin- 
ually frustrated my attempts in tbat direction. He 
never seemed to think it strange that tbe maid 
should be so much better informed than ber mis- 
tress, and bis taking it as such a natural thing 
made me feel very much more at ease. 

" Annie," said Aunt Selton, a few days before 
our departure, " I am going to give a party the 
night before you go away, and voi) shall have an 
opportunity of showing tbe Earle diamonds." 

I was scarlet— not because John Sefton waa 
looking at me, but because of my humiliation. 
For tbe first time, I realized what 1 had done in 
allowing a servant to take the Earle name and po- 
sition : for the first time, I felt a sense of moral 
degradation; and, feeling that another moment's 
stay would entail a scene, which, in the excited 
stale of mv nerves, I was powerless to prevent, 
1 fairly rusned from tbe room. 

" On, Miss Annie !" (sb^ never forgot to be de- 
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ra -alads) laid mj make-be- 



room >rher« I Bit in lolemD Inneli 
liamiLatiDD, "Mr. Seftoo's iweetbeut 
to tha purty 






what!" 



heft" 



j;u]wd — iDOtber dit- 



idden- 



"Mr. 8e 

■grmible trulh preKDtin); . . , 
neai whicb Uirlv took mj bre«th »wi.t. 

•'Mr. Sefton a »nflelhe«rtl" repeated Annie, 
Kliblj. " UiiB Louise— Bomethimg or olberj aud 
(hey say she's awful preWy." 

i asked ber to lenTo me alone, and tbeu aet mr- 
BeirdovD Id rigid Balf-inapeciion. Bah J I cant 
ihiok eien now wilhoat a ibudder oi the creature 
I appeared to mja:U that afteroaaa. So deiti- 
-tuts ol pride ai to be viliiog (hat a meQial ihould 
uBiirp my old ramily name ; ho dcBtiiuia ^C aail- 
reipect aa (o give mv beart unasked. 1 dsapiied 
mraelf tborDugbly. bnt eren my coDtempt could 
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tbe time appointed, and Ibcn retara, a laoely. 
brokeD-heaned woman, lo (be home I had left ao 
tbouahtleaalj— at leaat, that «raa what 1 beUered 
ifaeu. 

From that time 1 uTOided John Safton. Inarar 
went out excepting wben I tnoB there waa no 
poaaiblllti of mectiDg him, and kept lo my room 
coaaoienuotisly, 



lociog me. Big might 
alao a proud, heart; it 
never (oe»— a hireling, 
mjtolf. it would ddIt 
deapicabla. But notwithatandins m j ap) 



poaaibilitr o( hii 
it be a ceneraDB, bat it wn 
it might pity, bnt ft woeU 
- •-'< If I bad nrtahi 



added miaery. 
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UUa Louine brought ai 

Tbe night of the pariv an 
iog we were lo depan 

blue lUk and pearlti, a . , , 

thing did no discredit to mj baadaome wardnbe, 

"If Aunt Sefton aaks jon tor tbe diamODd^ 
tell ber you're lost (hem, or aDyttaiog elae jef 
enn think of," I aaid, sharply. 

" All right I" abe eDBwerrd. 

— " good-natored, and 

'arjing amisbilKv. 






[ watched hardowi , 

nblo feeling of Iriumph. 

" TheyKon't see the EaHe diamonda to-oigfat," 

1 murmured, half inad with hi — ' — ' ' ^ 

flcotion, "Kobody wears tl 
but Annie Earle." 

And then 1 look than ont, and looked then 
over, as they lay in gorgeoas ■nagniScBDoa <• 
their pnrple veli-at bed. 

rinollt, one of what Aont Jennie called " ibi 
Earle freaks" came OTer me. I felt a wild daain 
to aee myBeir once more in full ereninf-dreaa. aiL 
pulling oB' my sober ealico, 1 went to voii. I 
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1 Aanio, « 



Iho a 



apgemont 



„ _a [uilj_iuTaTed. din^ 

moods and ill. 

1 was jnst idmiriDfr, in tbe ^lus, tlio wa; in 
irhicb the delicaM brocade lod jewels oCT-setcsch 
otb«T. when, withODt wunlng of any kind, Ibe 
door opened, and irbo walked in but — Aont 

" iti>» Earle wiBbes " »nd hero iho stopped 

ilioTt, In amaiament. 

I mnsl have been an iutanishtn)c picture for her 
unprepared riaion, with my rish broaadc, point 
lauA, and diamoDda. 

ii tMT Rue fell on (twie |ut, bcT e^i^rcuiua 



chnDsod l^m inrpnac toan;;er; then ahc B.ii. 
very unuEblilj ; 

''I Ibought it ■trsQ^^c that so Talnabls apiece 
of property u the T.arie diamooda ahould bare 
been lott, but iioir the mi Blery ia explained, I 
think I nill brina lOur iiii:.treBa np here, and let 
her see for hcrseir 'nhat aart ol a peraon abe bis 
been emnloTing all (hia time^" 

AoDt f^el'lon thonjiht 1 had stokn the jewels, 
and deapilo m; Ehame and TDieery. I conldn'tbelp 
■millnE at the poor woman'B miatake. She nag 
the bell Tiolenllv. 

"Tell Uiaa £arlu to come np-atain inmcdi- 
ateiir," ebo aaid to iho Eerrant, and in a moment 
or aa Annie ■ppcnrcJ. 
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Before Aunt Sefton could speak, I said, com- 
posedly : 

''Mrs. Sefton eTidently thinks 1 hare stolen 
these diamonds. Will you be kind enough to as- 
sure her to the contrary V 

" Why, of course !*' and the poor ^irl looked 
from the one to the other of us in a kind of hor- 
rified stupor. 

'* Are you satisfied V* and I turned to Aunt Sef- 
ton, in magnificent disdain, the efl'ect of which, 
however, was somewhat interfered with bv a sub- 
sequent start which I prave on perceiving Mr. John 
Sefton, who stood in the doorway, calmly survey- 
ing the field. 

"What is the matter?" he asked. "You aU 
look mightily excited. '1 wanted to go to my 
room, but you were evidently holding such a 
solemn conclave, that 1 couldn^t pass you by 
without stopping to ofier my services. You 
shouldn't leave your door open, if you donUwant 
to encourage stragglers." 

" Ob, John ! I'm so glad you are here !" and his 
mother fairly gasped in her excitement. *' \ ou 
know. Annie told us the Earle diamonds were lost, 
and I came up here, and found her maid over 
there decked out in them ; and now Annie stands 
up for her, and says she didn't mean to steal 
them." 

I smiled very scomfullr, as John Sefton looked 
over to where 1 stood bv*th* mantel. Something 
in his face drove all the blood up into mine. Then 
k€ smiled, and said to me : 

*• Why don't you explain the matter?" 

" Because I don't choose to !" I replied, hotly. 
"If she" — with a nod toward Annie— " believes 
me, what business is it of anybody else?" 

" Then, von would just as lief my mother would 
think you a thief?" 

" Yes, I would !" 

He laughed at my energetic reply, then said, 
with a half-sigh : 

" Of course, then, my opinion wouldn't affect 



your independent spirit?" 
I maintained a discrec 



discreet silence, although pain- 
fully conscious of his intent gaze, and my own hot 
cheeks. 

" Will you come into the library with me ?" he 
asked, at last, seeing that I macle no answer to 
bis |>revious query ; and there was a strange light 
in his eyes, which embarrassed me beyond the 
telling. 

I was desperate then. 1 would have gone to 
Kamtschatka or the South Sea regions, nad he 
asked me. So, without a word^ I followed him 
into the room designated, leaving Aunt Sefton 
and Annie in speechless bewilderment. 

"Now, then," he said, leading me to a seat, 
and shutting the door carefully behind us, "are 
you not heartily tired of this masquerading?" 

"Yes," 1 answered, humbly enough, for, in 
some way, his discovery of my identity did not 
surprise me in the least. 

I think that look of his, up-stairs, must have 
prepared me for it. 

"Well, then, supposing you allow me to intro- 
duce jou to your aunt in your true character?" 

" ^o ! no 1" I cried, passionately. " I am going 
away to-morrow, and 1 don't want her ever to 
know." 

" Don't you propose ever to see us again?" and 
there was some amusement in his voice. 

"No, never!" I answered, resolutely. 

" Going inlo a nunnery ?" ^ 

I made no reply, and after waiting a second or 
so, he continued : 

" I was coming down to Earle Manor by-and- 
by " 

" Don't you do it !" I interrupted, savagelr, 
with a vague idea that lie proposed to stop while 
on his bridal tour. " I won't see you 1" 
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'Why not? I am sure you haw no reason for 
hating me so fiercely. I think I have acted rtrj 
magnanimously all alon^." 

He only re. erred to his not having betrajed mj 
identity. I thought be meant money mmttcn; 
and, angrier than ever before with the mettD, mer- 
cenary cnaracler I had proved myselr, I answered: 

"You have got to take every cent of that 
money. I'd starve to death before Fd tooch it!" 

" All right 1" he said. " I think VU baiW a 
lunatic asylum with it, and install you as bonorsfy 
patient." Then, more gently, "Little 



what's the use of being such a goose ?" 

"I won't touch it!" 1 repeat^ dogsedly. 
"You've got to take it I" 

" Very well," he said, gravelr " I tnli take it, 
on one condition. Is it granted r' 

"Yes," I answered, recklessly, risinf^ as I 
spoke, to leave the room. 

It mattered very little to me what conditions be 
entailed. 

Before I knew it, he had taken me in bis snns, 
and kissed me twice. I struggled to release my- 
self, but he held me tight 

" It is of no use/' he said. " You have granted 
my condition, which was, that I would take the 
money, if lecould take you with it." 

Of course I was content. 

Later in the eveninsr. Aunt Sefton was intro- 
duced to her niece. She was angry at first, bni 
after a while confessed that she guessed it was aS 
for the best 

We did not go home the next day, altbonrii 
Annie and I changed places, much to everybod^a 
relief, our own inclusive. 



The Bnmn raunsh. 

This elegant songster is the mocking-bird of 
the North. He arrives in the Eastern ana Middle 
States about the 10 th of Ma v. At tliat season he 
may be seen, perched on tlie highest twig of a 
hedlge, or on tne topmost branch of s tree in a 
busny locality, singing his loud and welcome 
song, that may be heara at a distance of half a 
mile. 

The brown thrasher sings most iust after snnrise 
and before sunset, but may be heard singing at 
intervals during the day. 

By some people he is 8upp»osed to imitate the 
notes of other birds, but this is a mistake. I have 
never heard the brown thrasher sing any notes 
but its own, of which he has a variety. Some 
parts of his song resemble the notes of the cat- 
oird {MirmtB Carolinentis), and may be taken for 
such by the common observer^ but to the ear of 
the naturalist, the difierence is venr perceptible. 
The brown thrasher sings most of the time for 
about two weeks after his arrival from the South. 
He then be^ns to look for a mate, until he finds 
one to suit nim. They now both go in search of 
a place to build their nest. The place selected is 
generally under a fallen tree or fence-raiL but is 
often placed in a thick bush or tree, a rew feet 
from toe ground. 

The brown thrasher often has severe battles 
with the black, garter, adder, and black water- 
snakes, who attempt to devour their eggs or 
young. In these battles the throsh is generally 
victorious ; but on some occasions, when seveffal 
snakes attack the old birds at oncc^ they snccesd 
in robbing the nest of its eggs or young, and 
sometimes destroy the parents. 

Their nest is composed of the small dead tw%8 
of trees, lined with the fine fibres of roots. Tbey 
lay from three to five eegs^ with a greenish back- 

§ round, thickly spottea with light-brown, givisg • 
le whole egg a brewoi^ appearance. Toe egcf 
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are bstobed about twelTe daja after incubation 
has eomtnenoed. 

The brown tbrasber is vefjr fond of cberrie^ and 
berries, and belna bimself froni the nearest gar- 
d«i. His principal food consists of worms, in- 
sects, and grabs. If be steals cherries, he is bnt 
taking bis jnst does, as be destroys hundreds of 
iaaeets injurious to vegetation eyery week he 
stars with us. 

fhB brown thrasher leaves the Eastern and 
Ifiddle States, on bis migration South, about the 
laait of September, and does not make his appear- 
ance among us again until the following May. 
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"Ok my return march to Sirdarpore/' says 
Chnrdon Cnmming, *' 1 sent my men ahead to mi^k 
game on the Vindyah hills, and on reaching my 
tents, fonr miles from Tirla, 1 found that a couple 
of bears had been marked. The grass had been 
bamt, and the ground was perfectly bare tbrough- 
ont the jungle. 

•*On the side of a very steep slope, thinly 
stadded with tall trees, was a bit of rook scarped 
to the height of seven feet, and extendingsome 
twenty yards along the face of the hill, u nder 
this rock were some holes, into which the bears 
had ffone in the eariy morning. We went very 
quietly down till we reached the edge of the scarp, 
when one or the men, pointing over, showed me 
the soont and two forepaws of a sleeping bear 
protruding from a hole at the base of the rock. 
At the month of this hole grew a peepul tree, and 
the noise made by the rustling of its sreen leaves 
in the wind prevented the bear from liearioK our 
footsteps. The body of the beast was inside the 
bole, and the onl^ effect of a low whistle was to 
make him move his head to the nah% and left. At 
length I east down a small pebble, on which he 
made a grab at it with bis forepaws. and then 
throw bimself back into the bole witn his hind 
legs protrading. At length he disappeared alto- 
gether, and tbongfa we threw down sticks and 
f^nes, be weald n^t sbow. 
• *' The afore«mentioned peepul-tree grew up the 
Aee of the reck, and I now directed one of my 
■en to climb out into the tree, and having tied a 
stono into the end of bis turban, to shake it over 
ttio mouth of the bole. The ruse succeeded ad- 
mirably. The bear rushed out, and as be rose on 
his liind Imes and furiously attacked the dangling 
turban, I snot him through the bead, and be fell. 
We then went down to the nonth of the hole. 
and lit a fire of dry grass, wood, and green leaves. 
A dense smoke was carried into the hole, and soon 
after the she-bear bolted with the oub clinging to 
her baek. I shot the old one, and then running 
in, captured the cub, which we took home olive. 



Pansy's Lover. 

Pakst was our younsrest. There was no special 
merit in that, and, of itself, it was no reason why 
she should be the pet of the family. But she was 
also the prettiest. Nobod v ever denied that there 
was beauty in the Tremaines and the Gordons. 
Mamma had been a very rose among girls in her 
day, and at fifty Judge Tremaine was a stately, 
handsome gentleman, whom all women admirea 
and fell in love with much oftener than would 
have been convenient under other circumstances. 

Why all this hereditary beauty perversely con- 
centrated itself in Pansy, I don t Know. 1 sup- 
8ose it was only a part of the total depravity of 
lings in general. At any rate, Pansy wa# lovely, 
and we atfadored her. 

The pretty creature knew it before she could i 



speak plain, and graciously allowed herself to be 
set up on a throne, and wor8hix>ed by a troop of 
loving subjects. 

When she grew to womanhood, and all the nice 
young gentlemen we knew fell into an orderly 

E* rocession, and followed her up and down to do 
er homage, it was quite a matter of course ; but 
when one of them actually had the audacity to 
propose, our indignation and amazement were 
eouftl 

" The wretch I" cried Delia. 

**How dare he V sobbed Sue, in a rage. 
. " He— be isn't a wretch I And why shouldn't 
he dare?" cried Pansy. 

•' Whatt" 

"Good heavens!" 

** The child is angry, as true aa you live V said 
Sue, in a maze of slow incredulity. 

Angry t Pansy's cheeks were aa scarlet as 
pomegranates, her lovelv eyes swam in tears, and 
when she could brush t&em wildly away, an out* 
raged soul looked forth upon the amozcd grou]^. 

" Why shouldn't a man want to marry a girl, 
and why shouldn't be ask her? Do you suppose 
I'm never going to be married V* and with this 
the sheet-ligutnuififs of her ejes were drowned out 
by a passiouate ram of tears. 

We were all of us on our knees in an instani— 
the rest metaphorically, I literally. 

"Don't, dear, don't! It was only that we 
grudged you to anybody, darling. Thaf s alL" 

" As it grandma should long for the brightest 
of the Pleiades to do her knitting by! Such 
presumption !" cried Delia, who was the poet of 
the family. 

Mamma leaned back in her rocking-chair, and 
wiped her eyes disconsolately. 

** Do you mean. Pansy, that you would go away 
from us all with this young YandermSBjerf ' she 
said, in a pathetic voice. 

But Pansy was not in a pathetic mood just then. 
The queen had come to ber own, and the little 
heart was full of a sweet triumph. 

** Oh, no, mamma, not with him. I don't like 
him; but there's somebody else," and the deli- 
cious blushes chased each other across the fair 
flower of a face. 

"She says there's somebody else," echoed 
Delia, spppaliuff to me. 

"Pansy," said Sue, severelv, **do you mean 
to sav that somebody else has been proposing to 
you?*' 

Pansy kindled again. 

" Oh, Sue, be quiet! As if sh^ wm to blame. 
Who IS it, dear? Won't you tell your own 
Kittykins?'' 

Pansy resisted. Not even the absurd name with 
which she had dubbed me in ber babyhood un- 
sealed her confidence. 

Mamms wept softlr, I implored, Delia was 
tragic. Sue assumed l^e rdU of outraged friend- 
ship. Pansy held out ten minutes. Then she 
surrendered at discretion. 

" If you must know— bnt you needn't blame 
him— ivs Tom Gordon. There!" and she fled 
from the room. 

" Tom Gordon !" 

We looked at each other blankly. 

**M tu, BnjiUP* said Delia, raising her eyes to 
the ceiling. 

That was where it hurt. Tom Gordon was our 
pet cousin, who bad come and gone among us all 
these years in the sweetest fasnion of brotherly 
intimacy. And now be could do us this wrong! 

"Alter all," sighed mamma, "I suppose the 
child must be married some time." 

We pondered over this sorrowful fact in 
silence— we girls. But mamma was apt to think 
aloud. 

*'I suppose it might as well be Tom as any 
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©ne," she added. . Thco, after a pause, " I alwaya 
thouftht be might marry ooe of yoo, but I nerer 
thought- 'twould be Pansy/' 

<* Of course it would be Pansy/' spoke up Sue, 
sharply ; and then she turned, and went swiftly 
out of the room. 

Dear Sue I She was twenty-fire, and the prince 
bad not yet come to wake her out of the tender 
dream or maidenhood. It was rather hard. Papa 
was not rich j we had not been brought up to any 
profession ; it was weary work, this ignoble wait- 
ing, and Sue had a hign spirit. Does anybody 
know any more such oouseholds of girls, who 
wait and wait, and see the swift years go by — the 
cruel years which steal away bloom, and beautj, 
and youth, and leave them only the ashes of dis- 
^pointment? 

Hut that is not to the point. I am telling 
Pansy's story. 

We all cned a little, more or less, in secret, 
and then we all accepted Tom Gordon as our 
future brother, and next Christmas. Tom came 
down, elate and eager, all his bright, brave young 
manhood irradiat^ with this new sweet hope. 
Work? Wouldn't he work? Aojthing to win 
Pansy. He was in the la^v, creeping up slowly 
into a lucrative practice; but, oh, he would be 

Salient, so patient, if Pansy would wait for him. 
.nd Pansy smiled, and looked distractingly 
lovely, and we all agreed that Tom would have 
been incredibly stupid not to have fallen in love 
with her. 

But— and we asked this question at first only 
with doubtful, sorrowful eyes, and afterward with 
hesitaUng lips— did Pan<«y love Tom? Did she 
love him as a woman should love the man whom 
she chooses out of all the world, as our good Tom 
Gordon deserved to be loved? 

Tom, dear fellow, had, I think, some struggling 
doubts. I have seen him look at Pansy with such 
longing, honifrj eyes, that my heart ached for 
him. But, whatever his doubts, he said nothing, 
and we all kept the same painful silence. 

The golden Autumn passed, and the white, 
silent Winter came on. 

Rezford be^^an its usual career of mild dissipa- 
tion. A few little initiatory parties, and then Mrs. 
Moneybags fairly inaugurated the campaign with 
a grand ball. 

The Monevbags lived in a magnificent house in 
the most aristocratic quarter ot the town. They 
bad no family, but a large account at the banker's, 
and an immense admiration for blue blood. Now, 
poor papa bad ever so much blue blood in his 
veins, but no account at all at the banker's; so 
Mrs. Moneybags, besides sending cards, came over 
herself to invite us, and because ot the blue blood 
she was obsequious, and because of the banker's, 
she was patronizing. 

*' I want all your girls to come, dear Mrs. Tre- 
maine— a/^/"~and she looked around upon tbe 
alarmingly large family-group with a pitying 
smile, adding, "Poor things, it will be such a 
chance for them i" 

Mamma returned the smile very faintly, and we 
bowed our visitor out, with hearts very lull of in- 
dignation. 

*• 1 shan't go, for one I" cried Sue, angrily, and 
then by chance looked at Pansy. The girl's face 
was absolutely radiant. 

** It will be so splendid !" she murmured, under 
her breath. 

The end was, that we all went. Sue included ; and 
it teat splendid. Mrs. Moneybags bad had sense 
enough to put the arrangements into the hands of 
decor, tive artists from town, ond the efleci was 
superb. Tbe good woman's face shone with com- 
placency. But her great attraction, which quite 
overrun her simple h.art with pride, were half a 
dozen New York gueita— a faded belle, a gay 



widow, and two or three geBtlemeo. fftmedfar 
Mr. Moneybags had, perhaps, brongfat theai il 
the way up to Rexforo. They were the obaamd 
of all observers. Miss Azminster most have kk 
her early triumphs renewed— until Paaey ^ 
peered. 

She had come late, with papa, and tbe pietsn 
she was when she entered the room, id her 
menng white garments, I shall never for;gei- 

A low exclamation of delight and 
broke from some one near me. 

** Good heavens 1 what a vision of loTelinessr 

I hall turned ; it was one of tbe atrangen vk 
spoke, a disHtigti^, stylish-looking vonng nua, 
who bad set all the young hearts in a ftatter wbca, 
twenty minutes bcforej be had m de hie mtrft. 
Handsome he certainly was. Why did I ahrvk 
and shiver a little when preaently I aaw hiai lead 
Pansy out upon the floor, and watched hie iac. 
dark eyes fairly scintillate with admiration? 

Whv need 1 linger over tbe tale? It waa tbe 
old, old story. 

Mr. Ken nan called, was gentlemanly and da* 
lightful ; won mamma by his gracefnl oeferenct, 
and papa by tbe display of xeen bnaioese-liki 

aualities. Pansy sat almost silent, the awc^ color 
ickering in ana out of her cheeks. But when be 
was gone, and they all broke out into praiscf of 
him, steady crimson settled there, and burned lib 
a rose. 

Mr. Kennan came again. He lingered two 
weeks In Rexf ord. By the end of that time lbs 
(Unoiitment came. 

He proposed for Pansy, declared bis paaeioatts 
love tor ner, and when papa demurred. demaoM 
that she be sent for. The child came, weaiias 
like a culprit, aocustng herself of treacocty 
toward Tom. But not all her teara, all her n* 
morse, could bide the fact that this man bad voa 
her heart, 

" I thought I loved Tom— poor Tom/' she fal- 
tered. " But I did not know what love was." 

An utter dismay fell upon us all when this tragic 
dkioumutU of Tom Gordon's pretty romaaoe m> 
came known to ns. Many a looj^, tearful coBsaJt* 
ation we had, but the hard, painful faeta could 
not be cbaeged. 

Pansy herself was firm as a martyr. 

'* rii marry Tom it you aay so," she said, wiib a 
great sob, ** but I love Max." 

Of course, then, it was all over. Papa had a theory 
— a curiously sentimental theory for a grave lav* 
yer of fifty— that girls should marry for love, sad 
mamma had never thought Tom's impeonniooity 
waa quite what her darling deserved. Mr. Keaoas 
saw bis advantage, and puraued his suit. It was 
decided that Tom should be written to. Bat who 
would break this bitter news? 

Pansy came winding her arms around my oeefc. 

*'He loves you better than any of them," ska 
said, sofily. 

I broke away from her angrily. 

'* And you would make hun hate me !" I cried. 

But who can reaist fate ? If a hateful thing wit 
to be done, I somehow alwigrs got thrust into tbe 
breach. 

I wrote the letter to Tom. I dare aay it wa 
cold and bard, for my heart ached for him almoit 
to breaking, and the very intensity of my feelisgi 
chilled my words. 

Three wretched days passed, and then tbe aB> 
swer came— a few calm, strong words ; but tba 
good, tender heart strumed throogb them. We 
knew what his love for l^nsy was, he said. If it 
could serve her best by giving her up— why, than, 
he gave her up. 

Pansy cried a little. But love is selfish. Xai 
Kennan came, happy and triumphant ; and Psoiy 
smiled and dancea i^in, and nobody eould rewt 
the infection of her iresb, girlish ioy. 
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No more from 'torn 6or<|on; onlj, we heard 
inoidentmllj that he was working hard, and aare 
to diatii^uiah hiooaelf ; later, that he had gooe to 
Enrope od aoine law basiness. 

I think Panaj acarcelj noticed this news. Max 
had arffed a speedy marriage, and we were all 
frttotioulj busy on the trousseau. 

Bnt one dajr Sue, looking up from the bit of 
dainty muslin in her hand^ saia, grarelj : 

** KittT, did you ever think that all our petting 
had made Pansj a litUe*-ju8t a litUe— selfish V 

I smiled, with tears in m j eyes. Dear, generous 
Sue! Woo so slow to accuse others as those 
who are tbemselTOS the salt ot the earth t 

The bridal-da.T oame on apaoe. The prepara- 
tiona were splendid. Max lived like a pnoce, 
and it seemed as if he thought nothing too good 
for Pansy. 

It irked ns to rest under the obligation of so 
many magnificent presents, and we all declared 
we'd rather lire on bread and water for a year 
after the marriage than to do so. 

PajM was auue of the same mind, and so he 
diminished his modest fortune fearfully to bur 
oar finery, and decorate the house for the wed- 
ding. 

Max was to be busy in town till the last minnte, 
only coming up to lunch with us the day before. 

We were all quite ready then, and Pansy was in 
a flutter of excitement. 

When the noon came, she tripped down to the 
station to meet him. 

We had all gathered in the dining^-room fifteen 
minutes afterward, when she oame in with a face 
whiter than death, and trembling from hud to 
foot. 

She had a slip of paper in her hand, which 
somebody took from her just aa she dropped 
rainting on the floor. 

It was a telegram. Two brief, bewildering sen- 
tenoes. 

*' The wedding must be postponed. Counter- 
mand the invitations, and wait for my explana- 
tion." 

Papa went straight to town by the next train. 
Pansy shut herself up away from us. We hud- 
dled together, a miserable group, all the after- 
noon. 

At dark the awful suspense was broken by the 
still more awful truth. Max Kennan was a de- 
faulter, and bad fled from the city. The papers 
nxkg with it^ for the amount was almost fabulous, 
ano^he position of the culprit a very high one. 

Papa came walking slowly up from the station, 
a new weight of years upon him. 

** Tell her.gentlT V he sobbed, when he had re- 
lated the shameful story. 

Pansy heard, her white face scarcely changing. 

" Then, he loves f»#/" she suddenly exclaimed, 
at the end. 

** But he has disgraced himself and us all, and 
yon must never think of him again !" cried Sue. 

Panay did not hear her. A smile flashed across 
her face. 

'* fle hasn't deserted me !'' she cried, and then 
broke Into a tempest of sobs. 

She cried a long, long time, in mamma's arms, 
and then said, weakly, Uiat she would go up-stairs, 
and would we be good enough not to disturb her 
again that night? 

We sat together till late, going over the wretched 
facts. When at last we retir^, 1 was strangely 
nervoos. I longed to go to Pansy, but dared not. 
Once 1 fancied I beard a slight noise under her 
window, then a confused murmur of voices. I 
opened my window, which looked from the same 
valU All was white, silent, and moonlit. Per- 
Qsps the ripening peaches bad tempted some pil- 
Csringboys. 



The air was dewy and fresh. I closed the win- 
dow quickly^ and went to bed, and the rest of the 
night passed in confused dreams. 

Witn the early daylight I awoke, came to aa 
instant comprehension of the blow which had 
fallen upon us. and rising hastily, went with light 
steps to Pansy's room, 

^ here I stopped short, in fright and amazement, 
and involuntanly cried out. 

The room was empty, the window open upon a 
little balcony, and a glove, dropped just ouUdde, 
showed the way she w^nt. 

Not a word, not even a short note. 

None of us will ever forget that day. Toward 
night came a letter, mailed from New York. We 
must forgive her. she said. She had been mar- 
ried to Max, and oefore we read the words should 
be on the ocean. 

Nowhere did the brief letter show any adequate 
sense of the wrong she was doing us all. 

Well, all li!e's woes are lived over, somehow. 
It agea papa a good deal, and mamma's roses 
never came back. 

But in a vear we were peacefully happy, seldom 
speaking ot Pansy, and tnen aa it we bad lost her 
by death. 

Tom Gordon returned, and came to see ns. He 
was changed— ^ver, atemer, a little of the old 
bovish bonhomie gone. 

Thinking so one day as I watched him, my eyes 
suddenly filled with tears. 

«' What is it, Kitty r 

"The old wrong,^ I whispered. 

He came to me saddealy, and took me in his 
arms. 

*' WiU yon make it op Uy me, Kitty t That is 
what I came here to ask. 

Hi.4 voice trembled with tender passion, and 
then I knew how long and dearly 1 had loved him. 

And Pansv ? She came to see us once at Ge- 
neva, when Tom and I were abroad— a little faded 
and worn, but beautiful and fascinating still. She 
had made her choice. Whether she was happy 
in it, God knows. 

Thev lived a nomadic life, f^om one European 
capital to another. 

Everywhere the story would finally creep out, 
and then came shrugs and alights that drove them 
away. And so I fancy that though he had plenty 
of money. Max Kennan found that the way of the 
transgTMsor is hard. 

For Twenty Years. 

It don't seem much of a story to tell, thongfa 
it was a tough one to live. Tou see, it was more 
than twenty years ago that my twin-brother and 
I sold out our homestead in New York, and wont 
to Galiforaia to seek our fortune. All the rest of 
the family were dead, and we two were the more 
attached to each other for that. 

Well, we tried mining, and we tried trading, 
and we tried everything we could think of, but 
nothing seemed to prosper with us; we only grew 
poorer and poorw. 

Finally, we thought of the idea of separatmg, 
so as to work two fields at once, before toe last of 
our capital was gone. There was great talk jnst 
then of some new gold region, and we agreed 
that one of us should go there and try his luck, 
while the other staid in San Francisco, and car- 
ried on a little business we bad started there. 

Of course, everything was in partnership. I 
never thought of an interest sepsrate from his, 
and he, I knew, felt the same. 

Well, the question aroae which of us should go. 
It wasn't very tempting— the mining life, and 
neither of us was anxious for it| and so we draw 
lots to see who should go. 
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The lot fell to me. 

There was another reason wbj I didn't want to 
eo, besides the uncomfortable hfe. bot 1 vronldn't 
tell Rob; for I wouldn't drire him off to the 
mhieSy and I knew Ms generous heart so well, that 
I was sure he would insist on going, if he were 
aware of all. 

But— well, the truth is, in a word, I was in lore, 
and I couldn't bear to leave my dainty Susy to 
fight the world alone— ^he was a music-teacner, 
poor thing ! — ^nor for other fellows to fall in lore 
with. 

However, I submitted, of course, to the lot. and 
made my preparations to go. It waa a sad ncart 
that I bore around to Sus/s rooms that night, 
and I couldn't bear to tell her; but— bless you !— 
sbe no sooner saw my lace than she knew some- 
tbinff was coming, and she braced herself up to 
meet it berore she anked me a question. After we 
had spoken of the weather, and the book I had 
brougnt her the day before, at last she said, 
quietly: ^ 

" Well, Ralph, what is it? 1 know you have 
bad news for me." 

" It*8 bad for me, Susy ; and Vm afraid it will 
be bad for yon ; though too know " 

1 couldn't tfo on, and sne spoke again, brare as 
she always was : 

** Ralph, you know Vm used to misfortuoe. 
Tell me at once." 

So I told her. and she bore it nobly — as I knew 
she would — though I was the onl v iAend sbe bad 
in San Francisco, except her pupiN. 

But I had thouffht of another plan to moke my 
going a little easier. That was, to make her my 
wife oefore I left, so as to leave her in the care of 
Rob, and relieve her from the hard life she was 
living. 

Alter some peratiasion, she consented to it. 

So, a day or two afterward, we three — I had 
told Kob— went into a ouiet church, and Susy was 

g'ven to me to cherisn and i>rotect till death, 
rave little woman ! how trustingly she gave me 
her heart, and how basely I failed her I Uow 
ready 1 was to believe " 

But let me go back. I took her to our cozy 
boarding-place, which was indeed a home te us, 
installed her us its mistress, made every provision 
that love could suggest for her comfort, enjoyed 
the bliss of a few nours' honeymoon, and then 
left her. 

I needn't speak of that. It was hard, I tell 
you. 

Ah, well! I'm an old man now — older by sor- 
row than bv years; but I f^holl never forget the 
fresh, dainty look of my darline, as I lelther on 
the steps that bitter day— a bride in the morning, 
a widow at night. And 1 never did forget it 
throngh all the bbck years, though it seemed as 
If the very memory of* it would drivo me mad. 

Well, I went to the mines, and I tried faithfully, 
eagerlv. for my heart waa longing to get back to 
her. ^ut I could not succeed. Mails were not 
then established, so I did not hear from my two 
dear ones: btit all the harder I toiled, for nerer a 
tbooght or doubt entered my mind. 1 was only 
teo glad I bad my dear brother to care for her, 
and save her all rough contact with the world. 

Finding no luck in the mines, I determined to 

Eush on into the Indian country, and try a little 
anting and trapping— for that was good business 
then. 1 succeed ?d a little better at thai, but 
wandered on, and finatlT came out at Fraxer 
River, where the gold excitement had broken out 
fiercely. 

1 don't know now whether it was months or 
years — days and weeks were alike to me for a long 
time— bnt at last t wim suocessf^l, and got to- 
irether five thousand dollars in the yellow dust. 
Of oourse, my only thoagbt waa of my wife, and 1 



I seized the first opportunity to send off the 
sure. 

A miner, going home, willingly took cb ai'jeeqt 
my little pile, and soon I began to look for kCiiia. 

Bob's I could easily imagine— Boble, maaiT, 1^ 
biniself. Susy's I thought of, and tried to fancy, 
hundreds of times, for rd never bad a letter from 
her. I knew it would be delicate and dainty, and 
Kke my pretty snow-drop. 

Well, well, fancies may do very well, bot they 
won't feed a hungry heart. 

Day after day passed by. and no letters. Kj 
soul grew sick. I made all sorte of oxeaaea for 
them. - 1 imagined all sorts of delava. Bat ths 
long, dreary days went by with leaden feet, mad 
not a word came to tiie wanderer. 

I grew morbid and bitter, and at last I orroic 
to an acquaintance in San Francisco, asking fof 
tidings or my brother and wife. 

The friend waa not so neglectful as the wife and 
brotiier. 

Soon— too soon — I got a reply. I can see ii 
now, in letters of fire. 

*'My dear fellow," it ran, **I have made in- 
quiries, as you requested, about your wife aao 
brother, and' I can only find that they disappeared 
from here a few oiontha ago, iaiiag no one 
whence they were going, but evidentiy having 
plenty of money." 

What mors the letter oonteincd I never knew ; 
that much of it was burned into my brain, and at 
that point 1 lost myself. They do saj 1 was s 
raving maniac. Perhaps so : I don't know. 

I only know I found myself an old man, Uasted 
before my time, like a tree struck by lightning. 

Yet, I could not feel angry. Hew coold I blame 
him t Was I not mad to leave him, with his lor* 
lug heart, to care ior a tend^^r young beauij like 
mv Susy? How could be help loving her? 
Wasn't sbe all that was lovely? lie was not to 
blame, poor fellow. 

And she? Did she not lore m'*, and was be not 
my twin-brother? What so strange that, seeing 
his lore, she should grow to return it? 

What should I do ? Should I search them oat. 
nnd blast their lives for ever? Should I come 
with my ignoble revenge, and tear ber from bis 
arms? Would she love me for it? Should I get 
back my wife and brother? 

Oh, no ! I had been gone long enough to give 
her a divorce— she had undoubtedly got it, and 
was even now his wife. His wife ! Ob, God, and 
I could live! 

Weeks, month*;, years, draj^ired on. I scarcely 
knew they passed. Mechanically, I worked on. 
Fortune, no longer sought, showered ffold on me. 
I cared naught for it, but instinct prevented me 
from throwing it away. 

Gambling was utterly rcpngnnnt to roe. >*o 
form of dissipation lured me. I wa^ ao old, old 
man at thirty. I only worked and thoai^t, and 
lived over the old days — my one brief day of per- 
fect joy. 

I never cursed them. The hurt was too deep 
and too sharp for curses. From the deptba of my 
torn heart 1 pitied them. 

•Well, twenty years rolled on, and I had got to 
bo forty-five years old, feeling and looking more 
like sixty.five, bent and stiff and gray •haired. 

One day, in my wanderings, I came on a travel- 
ing party of min«^, bound to the gold regions. I 
joitied them, trontier fkshion, and was soon seated 
at their fire, exchanffiBg news of the Indians and 
from the Stetes. I chanced to mention mj name. 

** We've c^ot a namesake of yours in camp," 
said one fellow. 

" Have you ?" 1 said, carelessly. *' It isn't a 
Qommon naiae." 
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•* No ; and that's why it's odd." said he. " Be- 
sides, jou somehow remind me of him, thoush 
you're much older than be. By-the-waj, there he 
comes !" 

I turned— somethinnf, ' knew not what, shot 
Ihrouffh me ; I rose, and knew my brother. 

My beart gaTe one great bonnd. I forgot my 
'Trongs. I saw only my dear other self, tbe corn- 
pan ioo of my boyhood. I sprang forward. 

••Robert! dear old bor! is it you?" 

He looked at me eagerly— incredulously. 

** Ralph I it can't be you !" 

**It is!" I cried, and— well, I don't know as 
Vm ashamed of it — I embraced him like a scbool- 
girl, and wept. 

And so did he. poor fellow, though he could 
hardly belieye toe wrecked old man was his 
brother. 

But what struck me, eren then, as strange, he 
did not shrink from me, nor act as though he nad 
injured me. 

** Robert " I said, when we were alone, and 
calmer, " I've forgiven you long ago. We won't 
speak of the past — let me only be happy in the 
bliss of seeing vou once more. I'll never come 
around to trouble vou." 



*• Forgive me ?" he said, inquiringly. " I don't 
understand. You'll never trouble m*e — and we'll 
not speak of the past? Why didn't you write to 
us, Rialph. Your poor little wife " 

"Don't speak of her I" I cried, in sudden 
aironv. **I can hear anything else — spare me 
that!" 

** But, Ralph, there's something ve^ strange 
here. Why didn't jou let us bear from you. 
Why can't 1 speak of her? Since vou are not 
deaa^>as we supposed— whv did you desert her?" 

•* Desert her f My God !'* and I fairly laughed. 

A horrible laugh, I dure say, for Robert turned 
pale. I could see be thought I was mad. I re- 
solved to control myself, and since we must have 
tt out. talk it over. So, after a turn or two, I 
oame back, and stood by him once more. 

•* Now, Robert, if there is anv mistake here, 
let us understand it at once. 1 left you, twenty 
years ago. in charge of my wife, in San Fran- 
cisco^—'* 

<» You did, and I '* 

"And vou," I interrupted, "took good care of 
her, and did not hear from me; and she grew tired 
of waiting, and loving a shadow; and you — and 
vou — loved her!" 

" Hold I" he shouted, his eyes bhizing. *• Who 
told Tou that infamous Lie ?" 

** And she," I went on, not heeding him — *• she 
grew faint and tired; and she saw your love, and 
she — returned it." 

Robert seized my arm, as though he would 
murder me, but I went on, coolly : 

" Hush, till 1 have done. When you received 
the money I sent, you were too far gone to go 
>ack. She got a divorce; you married her, and 
left the city. I donH blame you." 

"And you! — you've believed this thing for 
twenty years ?" he said, calmly now, though it 
sras the calmness of a smothered volcano. 

" I have." 

" You have for twentv long years believed that 
your wife and your brother were infamously false 
to you?" 

" I have." 

"Then, hear me, Ralph, while I swear" — and 
hia form seemed to fairly dilate, and grow grand, 
as he said — " solemnly, that the whole story is a 
most infamous falsehood ! That your wife' is as 
true to you to-day as she was the day you left 
her, twenty years ago !" 

** What do you mean ?" I cried, frantically, 
overwhelmed By his manner and his words. 

•< What 1 do BRv, Robert? Oh! there has been 



some damnable mistake ! Hear my story. After 
you left us, I strutted on with the business, 
though not succeeding very well. Susy droopea 
at first, but soon grew cheerful, and began to plan 
for your return.' " 

His words brought tbe dear littie creature so 
plainly before my eyes, that I sank to the ground, 
and covered my face. 

" As weeks and months and years passed on," 
he went on, slowly, " her cheeks grew thin and 
pale, and a huufrry look came into her eyes. I 
saw she waspinins, and wrote letter after letter 
to you, but no wora could we hear. There came 
to me in a simple envelope, directed to both 
of us, a draft for five thousand dollars, with not a 
word to tell how or from whom it oame. Ot 
course we knew it was fVom you, but whether gift 
or legacjr, who could tell? 

"We instituted new inquiries. Nothing that 
love could suggest was left undone. At last wo 
were forced to conclude you were dead. By my 
advice the money was invested in a farm some 
distance from San Francisco, and Susy went to 
live on it, while I started out on a sort of vaga- 
bond, wandering life, in hopes at least to find your 
grave — for we never believed vou could be alive 
ttiese long years and never let us bear. That 
life I have lived for fifteen years, returning once 
in three or four years to see to the comfort of 
Susy ; and now I find you " 

"You find me," I interrupted, "a wreck— a 
miserable wretch, who has blasted three lives by 
his criminal weakness, his childish credulity in 
believing evil, and who will soon rid the earUi of 
his presence; and I started to go, for verily de- 
spair had seized upon me. 

That I should have believed that horror for so 
many years, and find it all a stupid mistake ; that 
I should have thrown away my life, the blessed love 
of my true wife, the warm aflection of my 
brother, for an idle scandal ! It was too much to 
endure. 

Robert laid a detaining hand on my arm. 

"But Susy, Ralph! what shall I say to the 
loving little woman who has suttered so much for 
you?" 

** Let her still believe me dead," I said, 
gloomily. 

"Nav, brother; let me rather restore you to 
her. Ralph, go home, and let us be so happy to- 
gether as partly to make up for these years of 
mistakes and error and grief." 

Well, he persuaded me, and soon I was eager 
enough myself. Now the gold I hod despised was 
valuable, as it could add to Susv's comfort. I 
gathered it up, and we started for "home. 

Home I I had not spoken the word for fifteen 
years. 

As we went, Robert tried to prepare me for a 
change in Susy. 

** She has bad a life of sorrow as well as yon. 
Ralph, and you must remember she isn't the girl 
of eighteen you left. She is nearly forty years 
old.'^ 

As I drew near, I seemed to f^w young again, 
and I wanted to rush through without stopping a 
moment. But Robert refused ; said he wanted to 
get me into civilized clothes, and under the hands 
of a baiber. He wouldn't take such a wild man 
of the woods home to tbe little waitrng wife. 

So we stopped a few hours in San Francisco. 
I bad my long white hair and beard trimmed, and 
my dress arranged to suit Robert, and hastened 
on toward home. 

As we approached the blessed spot where mv 
darling lived, I could scarcely breathe, and t 
dread^ to frighten her to death. In sight of the 
house, I sent Robert ahead to tell her, and I basely 
hid in the shrubbery, where 1 could look into tfaie 
windoWt 
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There (bs wu ! tha same d^Dtf fignre — Ibe 
wme loTelj fnce; but draa»d, oL, myOodl in 
tridoiTi' vteedit, ind ber bODnj' bniTD bail Ibioklj 
■prinklsd with silTer. 

I Bjv the niiid, eager conTerBBtion. I SBir tbd 
color coma quicklj la her tioe, tbes lean it pole 

And I sprang to meet her, aod — and 

Well, 1 oaa't tell about that. 

Oh bearing ber atori, 1 round that Robert bad 
left out the tale of hi) oivn grieFs. Tbil he had 
warmlj loved a gentle girl, but never let ber 
kuoir it; bad lacrifioed bia oirn bappioeaa to 
speed hu life aeekiiij; me. and ouriuglor mjirife; 



And what siiia tbe tittle woman, when aha knew 
thai I bad ■[aid awa; all thew long yean, bad 
- '--ithar'B Ufa 
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. :e of g08». , 

Bliraoklrum u tbongh it irauld witbu 
'Bjg knew she iraa an angel. 8b* wM, 
a quiverioK lipa and tearlol ejaa: 
l^DBT Ralpbi let ui ipeak of it never uBin. It 
raa a dieadful miaUke. Let u* b* 1«MV in (kt 



Tears wc iiave jet to liie, am 
Ilia to adjust the errota of ib 
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A Double Baadfol ; «r, The 

Belrs of Xarlposa Joe. 

It wu ■ field nijibt al Ibe Aoaasmj of Masic, 
1 greit Binwr wu making bar firet apptmoaB 
btroie an AincricBn audience: a foraiED disDi- 



tarj, with Us »uil«, oconpied pUoae "f ^i""" " 
the drew circle, and lie dw.ling light tha 
Booded the houae diiplajed aooh an arraj o 
beautT a» do cilj io the world can Moal, and cos 
tnmM TarjfnB fiom full droaa of Panaian laat. 
aod BbsUA onnlencB. in the bona, to the limple 
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stjie of tbe citizeness in the parqaetj whose rich 
fttrcet dress, surmounted by an erenmff hat, was 
the perfection of theatre costame, bot hardly ad- 
equate to the requiremeois of Grand Opera. The 
fii-iil act of *' II Troratore*' was over, and in the 
interval before the second should begin, the beau- 
tic:» in the boxes rustled their draperies, unfurled 
their fans, toyed with their bouquets, murmured 
nothings in each other's ears— in fact, did every- 
thing rnther than look expectantly toward the 
throng of well-dressed men entering at the doors 
behind ihem, and advancing with smiling eager- 
ness io fi:rect their fair friends or enemies, as the 
case might prove. 

A little out of the current of this gray crowd 
stood two vouug men, glancing about tnem— the 
one with the curiosity of a stranger, the other 
with tlio carelessness of one who expects to find 
no object of interest. ' 

"Anybody whom you wish to know, baron?" 
languidly inquired the latter, with the calm faith 
of a true Knickerbocker that no introduction 
eould be asked that he should find himself unable 
tojrive. 

His companion, a tall, fair man, wearing a 
modest decoration at his button-hole, smilingly 
replied : 

** All thanks, my dear Yassover ; but among so 
many charming faces, I see no one in espe- 
cial-—" 

" Aha !'' interposed Yassover, with an anima- 
tion he had not yet displayed. '* I thoug:ht she 
was not coming ! Look oenind you, mein oaron, 
and you will see the handsomest women in New 
York— some people say the handsomest in the 
worid." 

Quietly changing his position, the baron looked 
toward the door, near which the two were stand- 
ing, and saw a woman, tall, fair, and stately, 
her masses of solden hair, her almost colorless 
complexion, and her dress of pale blue silk and 
white lace, showing, with picturesque eflect, 
against the waim coloring of the closed door, 
while tbe accident that for a moment detained 
her upon the step, thus elevating her ufew inches 
above the level of her companions, gave her the 
appearance of a queen overlooking, but not Join- 
ing in the gayety of her court. 

" Uimmel f" muttered the German. ** But that 
is something truly umgniticent, mjr Yassover! 
What name do you give to this imperial beauty ?" 

** Marian Gilchrist. Ye gods! what arms and 
what shoulders ! That woman is the one attrac- 
tion that keeps me in America," replied Yass- 
oven with a sigh. 

"You know her, then?" eagerly inquired the 
baron. 

**0f course, I do. The little, dark fellow, with 
a crooked shoulder, is her husband, and they 
give the best dinners in New York." 

** Her husband 1 She is, then, married !" ex- 
claimed the baron, in such a tone of chagrin that 
even the languid Yassover smiled, as he replied : 

** Unfortunately, yes. Gilchrist, who is the 

E resent representative of one of onr oldest and 
est American families, found her somewhere at 
the South— New Orleans, I believe— some three 
or four years ago, and brought her home. It is 
only Southern women who have that delicious 
creamy complexion — just like the magnolia-petals 
that tney write their billd-doitx upon?* 

** She comes ! How stupid of that fellow to 
detain hef all this time upon the step, and how 
deeply I am indebted to him for his stupidity !" 
muttered t*he German; and movini; a halt-step 
forward, he ntood so close upon the path, that 
Mrs. Gilchrist* s draperies of silk and lace brushed 
over his bared band in soft, warm billows, and 
the fhint perfume of magnolia that always clang 



to b«r seemed to envelop htm in its eo^Matel 
circle. 

An Oriental bumoose of latin-stripad white 
gauze hung half untied from the lady's sbonlden. 
and. as she swept past, its silky fringe entangled 
itself in the baron's sleeve-button, so thai the 
next step caased the garment to sKde gentijfiroiB 
its wearer's shoulders to the feet of tbe jonsf 
man, who, hastily gathering il up, n>et the sooe- 
what astonished glanoe Mrs Oilduist tamed 
back upon bim with a oourtly bow and a m^ 
tered apology. 

With a quiet gestore of pardon to tbe oSeoder, 
and u glance at her husband, whi<^ directed b» 
to attend to the matter. Mrs. Gilchrist qniedj 
moved on, attended by a little court of admirefs, 
but leaving the most devoted of all behind. 

Yassover smiled. 

" Wait until I ask permission to present too,'^ 
murmured he. and followed Gilenrist ana the 
bumoose to Mrs. Gilchrist's box, where he soon 
found opportunity to make his compUmeots, aad 
add: 

*' Msy I present my friend, Baron von Rndolf- 
stein, a Prussian officer, belonging to the suite of 
His Royal Highness ?" 

*' Any friend of yours, Mr. Yassover," replied 
the lady, with a negligent smile ; and a moment 
later the two were brought face to face. 

So slightly, so aarelessly, do matters of Kfe and 
death, joy and despair, arrange themselves. 

A month later, the worid assembled in Mrs. Gil- 
christ's elearant drawing-rooms, and were enter- 
tained by that lady with all the r^j^al eonrtesy 
and eharm that haa already given her a fame in 
society beyond even that deserved by her beaatj 
and her husband's wealth. 

The Baron von Rudolfstein was present, bat 
the gossips noticed that bis handsome faoe was 
grave and almost stem, that he spoke but Uule, 
seldom approached his hostess, and never his 
host, except in greeting and leare-taJcing. 

" He haa been too torward, and met with e re- 
pulse," whispered Mrs. Grandy the more chari- 
table; and Mrs. Grundy tbe less charitable 
replied, with a sniff: 

^* Or been too favored, and ffrown weary." 

The last guest was gone, ana from tbe head of 
the stairs John Gilenrist returned to his wife 
where she tood wearily pulling off her gloves. 
Seizing her bv the wrist so harshly that the 
sapphire bracelet broke, and fell in tinkling frag- 
ments to the floor, he stared into her face witii an 
expression of insoleuce and contempt. 

*' What do yon mean, Mr. Gilchrist? What is 
this unusual demonstration?" asked the lady, 
haughtily. 

^* Oh, yes, sneer I Treat me with contempt and 
disdain, as you have always done, and keep yoor 
smiles for your lovers. This tfme, however, I 
have caught you. Where is the note that Ger- 
man fellow shpped into your hand in saying oood- 
by? No use m lying about it I saw it, I tell 
you, and I am going to have it, if I search yon to 
the skin ! Give it up !" 

"Let go my hand, and I will show it yon. 
Stand otl, sir ! I do nothing under compulsion. 
There, do you see ?" 

And Mrs. Gilchrist, moving swiftly back until 
she stood near the blazing grate, drew a morsel 
of folded paper from beneath her belt, and tossed 
it into the fire. Her husband sprang forward, 
with an oath, but it was too late ; and, turning 
upon the white, calm woman, who stood so fear- 
lessly confronting him, he shrieked out one of 
tbosie insults which no worjnm erer foc|^ts or 
forgives! 

Mrs. Gilchrist held up her hand with a low cry 
of dismav and warning. 

** Take' care I take carOi John Gilchrist 1 Do 
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jon think it is in me to bear that, and not be rc- 
yenml V* 

*' ReTengel It is I who will be rerengod, false 
creature ! That fellow is jour lorer. I will proTe 
it, 1 win expose yon to the whole world ! I will 
bare a dirorce ! Yes, as God bears me, I will 
have a dirorce, and snbmlt no longer to the tor- 
tures jou hare heaped upon me, erer sinoe the 
wretched day 1 married you !" 

"Tortures!" murmured Mrs. Gilchrist; and 
for the first time her eyes sank guiltily to the 
floor. 

"Yes, tortures I Have rou not delighted to 
madden me with your devilish beantr, and then 
fireece me with the barrier of ice behind which 
jou hitrench yourself? Have you not, before my 
very ores, smiled and danced and coquetted 
with other men, dressed as you are now, with all 
Tonr charms displayed or suggested to their 
beastly admiration ? and when we are alone, could 
any nun be colder or more chary? 1 married 
Tou for love of your beauty, neither more nor 
less, and what have I gained by my bargain? 
You loath me, and you make no secret of it. 
Gome, now, can yon deny i^ traitress ?'' 

'* I do not deny it," muttered Mrs. Gilchrist, 
hoarsely, and her accuser nodded in fierce tri- 
umph. 

** You confess it ! Confess also that you have 
given to another the love you have denied me !" 

''I confess nothing, and deny nothing. You 
have no right to accuse me in this tone, and 1 will 
not submit." 

** Oh, will not, eb t We shall see what a court 
of law will do toward lowering that haughty tone, 
madame. I tell yon 1 will Mar this no longer ; 
either vou will make up your mind and give me 
your definite promise to dismiss all other — ad- 
mirers, we will charitably call them, and conduct 
yourself toward me as I shall approve and direct, 
or — I will divorce myself ftrom you, and marry a 
woman who will." 

** Can it be that you are serious in this infamous 
plan ?" exclaimed Mrs. Gilchrist, recovering her 
proud bearing, for a moment quelled by the con- 
sciousness that part of her husband's accusation 
was well founded. '* Divorce me I You have no 

I'ust cause, and you know it, man ! I have never 
»roken my marriage vow in deed or thought I I 
say it, ana swear it by the Almighty God, who 
bears me speak. Now, sir, do yon iiare still to 
speak of divorce?" 

'*! do, madame. Your melodramatic oath 
makes no impression upon me, for it does not 
touch my grievance. Suppose you have been as 
chaste as Dlaoa toward other men, doesihat make 
you more loving to me? I had almost rather 
shore you with another, and^no, I have given 
you your choice, and I will abide by it. Be a 
wife to me, or I will free mrself, and marry an- 
other." 

** Good heavens ! what villainy and what folly ! 
You have no cause, no proof, no witnesses." 

** All can be found, madame ; they have their 
price as well as other things, and 1 am rich 
enough to buy them." 

** And vou will commit this iniquity unless I 
consent to become your slave?" 

*• You put it rather strongly, but vou have my 
meanin^^. and I repeat that i am in ^ead earnest, 
and I will do as I nave said." 

"Then upon your head be it !" And with this 
somewhat enigmatical reply, Mrs. Gilchrist swept 
grandly from the room, leaving her husband ai- 
vided between a sense of triumph and one of de- 
feat. 

The next morning Mrs. Gilchrist was not visible 
at breakfast, but soon after her lord's departure 
from the house, she ordered her carriage and paid 
a visit to the office of Hugh Lcthrell. Esq.. the 



old and crafty legal adviser who had managed 
the aflairt of Mrs. Gilchrist's father, and who had 
been named by that gentleman principal trustee 
of her property. Let ns listen to the dose of tbeir 
conversation. 

"Then it ia j^ossible for Mr. Gilchrist to dis- 
grace me by this hideous accusation, innocent 
as I amr?" asked the lady, passionately. 

"Unfortunately, yes. He can, as he threat- 
ened, buy witnesses,' pleader.% possibly a verdict: 
at any rate, he can annoy you beyond measure,' 
replied Mr. Lethrellj gravely. " I advise yon to 
make friends with him— submit to his terms." 

"Never! Sooner will 1— yes, Mr. Lethrell, I 
will leave him now, to-day ; I have money enough 
in mv own right to live upon, have I not ?" 

"fifty thousand dollars settled upon you by 

Sour father, and fifty more by your marriage set- 
em ent—" 

" I will have none of that— not a cent of John 
Gilchrist's money, Mr. Lethrell ; and to the other 
I have, alas ! no right. Ob, father, father, what 
cruel wrong " 

" The late Henry Vere, your respected father, 

Mrs. Gilchrist ^' bejran the lawyer, severely ; 

but his client, rising, silenced him with a superb 
gesture. 

" I need no lessons, Mr. Lethrell, and I do not 
fear to fail in the part I have studied so Ions and 
so closelv. My decision is reached ; I leave John 
Gilchrist^s root tn-night, never to return. I shall 
go to Boston, and from there take passaffe for— 
anywhere — I have not yet thought of that. You 
will, of course, act as my legal adviser and de- 
fender against this man to whom your client, * the 
late Henry Vere,* married me. \ ou will also ob- 
tain letters of credit and all that for me, will you 
not? You are my chief trustee, 1 believe?" 

" Not your chief adviser, if you persist in taking 
this suicidal step, madame," replied the lawyer, 
angrily ; and here we must leave them, deducing 
the result of the argument from the fact that Mrs. 
Gilchrist left New York for Boston the same 
night, and that the news of her departure was 
broken to her astonished lord by Mr. Lethrell, who 
announced himself at the same time as the accred- 
ited defender and champion of the runaway wife. 

To all this, Mr. Gilchrist listened so patiently, 
and showed himself so terrified and suodued at 
his wife's absolute desertion, that the lawyer 
auffured a speedy reconciliation, and went away 
robbing his nanus. 

The next morning Gilchrist burst into bis office, 
livid with rage, and so agitated as to be almost 
unintelligible; but so soon as he could speak 
plainly, he, in turn, stunned his hearer with the an- 
nouncement : 

"He's gone, too !—Rudolfstein— he's gone in 
the steamer of to-day from here. They'll meet 
abroad. It's all a conspiracy, and you— you have 
helped it on, and thought to cheat me " 

But the lawyer raised his hand with authority. 

"Stop there, Mr. Gilchrist, or I must remove 
you from mv office. Speak as a gentleman should, 
and I will ifsten to you, and advise with either you 
or vour lawyer. You say that the Baron von 
Rndolfstein ^as left New York for Europe?" 

" In the Hamburg steamer of to-day," gasped 
Gilchrist. 

"And Mrs. Gilchrist will leave Boston to-mor- 
row for Liverpool. Well, I see no proof of col- 
lusion," replied the lawyer, hardly able to conceal 
his uneasiness. 

" But I see a rather good opening for my suit, 
and I will go to my lawyer, and tell him what to 
do about it," roared Gilchrist, his fury once more 
breaking bounds, and waiting for neither reply nor 
reproof,' ho flung out of the office, leaving the old 
lawyer to knit his brow, shake his head and 
mutter : 
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BUD, good luck to hitn. iUt coming up to tal 
look at the wedder» an Itgbt up the perrairv 
pnrtr little rainbows in eyery dnrop of dew tl 



'* Looka bad, mifffatj bad. Can it ba aba has 
cheated me aa she ha/ cheated all the raat of the 
world f 

And now, wHh the kind consent of the reader, 
let us leaye the scenes and characters of ultra civ- 
ilization for a while, and resume our storr amid 
the haunts of Nature, and the children of Nature. 

•« <i^ad th«re, plasa God, IH Uye and die, 
BJll wearin' ol the gz^eeiL' 

More bj token it's St. Pathrick's Baj itself, 
barrin* there's three months out of the wav, an 
shure that's not much. Bejabers! there's the 

tale a 
wid 
pnrtj little rainbows in eyerj dhrqp of dew that's 
m it; but— whist, thin — what's that list fominst 
that same sun? Be this an' be that, it*^ meself 'nd 
saj, oaptaija, darlint| wud jour honor be afther 
steppin' up to take a look at a thrifle oyer jander 
that s a^puzzlin' meowld eyes?" 

'* I'm afraid it is more old whisky than old age 
that dims your, eyes, Maloney," replied the ofBcer 
whom the sentinel had interrupted m his morninf^ 
stroll, and springing lightly up the steps to the 
rampfurt of the little lonely fort he helped to gar- 
rison, Captain Peters shaded his eyes with bis 
hand, ana stared into the golden glare that filled 
the whole eastern horizon. 

"Indians, bv Joyel Didn't you make them 
out^ Maloney ? exclaimed he, after a moment's 
scrutiny. 

** Shure an' I did. captain, dear ; but faix, says 
I, maybe his honor 'ould rather diskiver 'em wid 
his own eyes." 

*' Three mounted Indians, pursuing two fellows 
who ride more like whites, muttered the captain, 
still staring into the sunrise. "And one or them 
is hard hit, too," continued he ; " muqh as eyer ii 
be sita his horse to reach the fort. I'll go re- 
port to the colon eL Maloney ; and as for you, mind, 
you're on duty. Keep your wits about you." 

"Shure an' I'll keep all I' ye £0t of 'em, cap- 
tain," muttered the Irishman; and, slowly r4;)«iun- 
ing his promenade, he watched and commented 
upon the acenea pasainff both within and without 
the fort, somewhat as follows : 

" Yis, to be sore, thim two mnnin' away is 
white men ; and thim three afther is naygurs, or 
lojins, which is as bad ; an' the ofl' one of the two 
is hurt yery bad, intirely, as meself can tell as 
well aa the captain. Warroo, thin, that bullei 
oome mighty near the big fellow's nead, an' the 
sorra a gun or pishtol does he show in return. Ah, 
thin, there'sra squad goin' out to 'em, ao' Captain 
Peters wid 'em a roTunteerin', I expect Uood 
luck to you, captain, an' ride fast, or the naygurs 
'11 get their scalps yet. There, the little feller's 
tunoolin' off bis Dorse, an' the bij( one's ranging 
op alonnide to hold htm on. There's a comrade, 
a feller 'd be proud to own ; but, now, how thim 
Injins is sthriyin' to catch up wid 'em oerore our 
b'ys reaches I Ride, men, nde I There's life an' 
death in yonr horses' heels this blitzed minnit! 
Ride — ride^ ye spalpeens, an' howld tight, big fel- 
ler, for, faiz, it's but little the hurtea fellow can 
do to help himself. Hooray ! Our b'ys is there ; 
the stara an' stiiripes is to the fore, an' the black 
diyils are tumin' tul like the cowards they is. 
Whoop, hooray." 

"Sentinel! what the denca is all this noise? 
Don't yon know how to behare on duty yet?" 

axin' yer parding I am, mi^or; 



"An* it's 



" That will do. Look ont for next time, though." 
And the major moyed on, leaying the irrepres- 
sible Maloney muttering: 
** Look out, is it, then, mi^or, darlint ? An' sure 
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it waa all along of lookin' oat that I 
the hoor»y you re a-reproyin' me for.' 

A few momanta later, the little reaooe f*tj re- 
entered tba gateway of the prairie fori. Talkiag 
eagerly with the eaptain, and at the aazBa tiot 
tenderly supporting bis wounded ooinrmdc^ rode a 
tall, tlneJooking dmus, of the purest t jpe oi Sasoa 
masculine beauty, and of a bearing not often at- 
tained except by aeyere military trainiofc* 

Captain Peters, a yoniM; and enthosiastie 
had eyidently tsken a yfolent fancy to hia 
friend, whom he already addtaaaed ats Mr. 
and to whom he was just sajring, " Voa moct 
oyer to our quarters and tell na the whole atorr 

of " when he was interrupted b^ mn olT 

message from the colonel, wdo desired to 
the new-comers immediately. 

"I will report myself at once, and 
accept your inritation with pleasure, my 
tain,'' replied Mr. Francis, good-bomoredlx- ** B^ 
6 rat of ail, let me ask your kindest eare and mUtn- 
tion for my braye comrade, here. He is bedly 
hurt, I fear, and all in my deifense." 

" Don't you leaye me. kun'l. I — I'm done ■ for 
— and I'ye got aometning to say — something 
that'll pay for listening to, you'd better belicyc, 
kun'l.''^ 

Mr. Francis bent kindly oyer the woimded man, 
as he gasped out these sentences, and wiped the 
death-dsmp from his forehead. 

" Never fear, my friend," said he. " I will come 
back so soon as I haye reported myaelf to the 
commander of this fort, and after that I will leave 
you not at all until you are better." 

"Or done for," muttered the other; and tbcn, 
with the stoicism of one well used to pain, to 
blood, to endurance, he allowed himself to be 
placea upon the hoapital stretcher, and borne 
away, the btood dripping from his wounded aide, 
and plashing norribly upon the payement as be 
went. 

Arriyed in the presenoe of the commander, Mr. 
Francis told his story with a military cleaneM 
and breyity that induced his auditor to inq[nire 
if be were not speaking to a fellow-aoldier ; bat 
the answer was only : 

" I am a atranger to yon, and to yonr seryice, 
colonel : my name is simply Francis, Mr. Franeia, 
if you cnoose ; my country is Germany ; my busi- 
ness upon these Western plains is amnaement; 
my route and destination, altogether uncertain ; 
I haye already told you of our little brush with 
the Indiana, in whic£ I haye loat my other guide, 
and two horses, and ayowed mjr ignorance as to 
the moyements of these red-skinned raacala, ex- 
cept with regard to myself. If this report is sat- 
isfactory, sir, I would aak permission to bid yoa 
good^mbming, and return to my wounded iniide^ 
who is, I tear, in f^reat danger, and earnesU/ de> 
sires my presence in his last moments." 

" Mariposa Joe, isn't it?" asked the colonel 
"We know him well, here, as a guide, hunter, 
and scout. So he's got his billed has be, poor 
fellow? Certainly you shall go to him, Mr. 
Francis ; but by-and-by I hope you will retnm, 
and dine with us, if you will put up with camp 
living." 

"Thanks, my colonel," replied the German, 
unconsciously using a phraae that confirmed the 
other's suspicions of his military, although foreign, 
training, and then, with no funber delay than was 
unayoioable, he found his way to the hospital, and 
to the bed where poor Maripoaa Joe lay gaaping 
his life away. 

" Glad yon' ye got here, kun'l" said he, putting 
a cold and clammy hand into that extended to 
him. "The doc' here says it's no use. Vm 
gone— or jist a-going — and I've got a good deal 
to say ; but I want to be all alone with vou, kun'L 
Doctor, you said you'd give me a nip o authio' ts 
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kind o* let me np a spell ; well, dow'b the time, if 
you're got it handy. ''^ 

** Here it is, my poor fellow ** said tbe sorgeon, 
kindly; and, motioning the regimental nnrse to 
nise tbe head of the dying man, be placed a cor- 
dial to his lips, and at the same Ume gestured to 
Mr. Francis to approach without delay. 

'* If he grows faint, ffire him more of the cor- 
dial, and u*y to get at Uie pith of what he has to 
saT with as Itttte loss of time as possible,'* whis- 
pered he; and Kbe German, noddinff intelligentlv, 
seated himself baside tbe pillow, and smooiaed the 
coTerings with womanly tenderness. 

« Be ttier gone, and we alone?" asked Mariposa 
Joe, writhing into an easier position. 

** Yes, Joe, we are alone. ''^ 

<*Well. tbe time is short, and there's lots to 
gar, so 1 11 go right into it. Look a-here." 

With feeble morementa. the dyinff man mped 
within tbe bosom of his buntinjg-soirt, and drew 
forth a small leathern bag attached to a thong of 
the same material, passing ronnd hia neck. 

^'Cut the pouch off the string and open it,*' 
Slid be. 

The German obeyed without reply, and having 
ripped open the mtle bag, lookea inquiringly at 
Joe. 

•* Turn it out, dem you !" ordered he. 

" A ring I" exclaimed Mr. Franoia, aa the eon- 
tents of the pouoh fell upon his palm, and lay glit- 
tering in tbe morning light with almost startung 
radiance. 

" Do you know about them things, the worth 
of 'em, and the marks of tbe real tony-ildjf ar- 
ticle f asked Maripoaa Joe. watching hk com- 
panion anxiously aa be closely examine the ring, 
which he at once perceived to be a diamond of 
very uncommon size and purity, maaarrely set in 
what looked like almost rirgia gold, wron^t with 
aotiqne faithfolneaa and care. 

" ?e8, I know a good deal about jewels and 
such matters, Joe," replied Mr. Francis, holding 
tbe diamond up to the sunlight, and peering deep 
into its glowing heart. '* Ana 1 can assure you 
thut this IS a very valuable and a very uncommon 
diamond of yours." 

** That's good," replied Joe, with a sigh of re- 
Kef. " Now yon just stick that on your own fin- 
ger, and set down close side of me, and I'll tell 
you something that'll give you a start, I reckon. 
Pitst place, I re got one or two questions to a-k. 
Be you a married man V* 

••No, Joe." 

** Nor Hke to be? That is, passed your word to 
some gal that's fond on you ?" 

'* No, Joe. Nobody is fond of me," replied Mr. 
Francis, hitteriy. 

'* Ana there's nothing agin you why yon 
shouldn't marry a honest woman if she was a 
mind to have you ?" 

''Nothing against me? What do yon mean?" 
aaked the young man, a little indignantly. 

** Well, vou hain't never got into trouble, have 
^ on ? knifed a felltr, say, or run oft with an- 
oUier man' a wife, 4r hia home, or anything? No 
offense, bnt, you see, if s a big thin/ I'm going to 
let ton into, and it atanda me in hand to be kecr* 
ful." 

The German laughed outright. 

'*No, Joe, I have nerer oroken the law, or 
played the villain in those ways, or any other. I 
am no better than men in general, God knows ; 
bnt I am, I trust, a f^^eotleman, and a man of honor, 
aa becomes my position in my own country." 

** Tbaf a right, mate—tbatf s all I want to know. 
Now, look y^here. I've got a gal, named Josie, 
arter me — her mother wars' t no aoeount, anyway, 
though she was married to me all right, and Josie 
she's my own child atraight enough. Now, kon'l, 
I like you t'ust-rate, and I want you should marry 



Josie. Hold on, don't speak yet, for too hain't 
heerd the story out. There's a double-naiidful of 
things like that a-twinkling on y%ur finger, and 
they're all for her and the man that mairiea her 
witn my good^will, and thai good-will and good 
word is your^n, kun'l." 

But Mr. Francis, sitting there, and twis^ng tha 
great diamond upon hia finger, made no replr. 
Tmtb to tell, he was only wondering bow he could 
best make tbia poor dving father nnderatand that 
not all tbe piled wealth ofthe world could buy fqr 
such an one as tbe deughter of Mariposa Joe the 
name and plaiaa of wife to the simple-mannered, 
but inni^iy haughty man whom he had only 
known as Mr. Francis. 

Perhaps a suapicion of the truth crept into the 
mind of tbe dying man. for. twisting himself a 
little away from uie siae of the bed where tbe 
Gterman sat, he groaned nneasily, and muttered : 

** Cuss that I^in t If I'd lived to reach San 
Diego, I'd ha' looked out for mj poor gal my- 
sell/' 

But, in hearing this, the kind heart of the young 
man conquered all more worldly considerations, 
and clasping the hand of tbe dying scout, he ex- 
claimed : 

** Tell ine your story, my poor fellow— (ell me 
where to find your daughter, and where your 
treasure^ and then trust to me to do all and be all 
for her that she will allow or need." 

** You oan't do nothing of any account without 
you marry her," replied Manposa Joe| rather 
sullenly. " If you get tbe money and give it to 
her, don't I know how them genteel sports'U be 
flocking round her like flies round a honey-pot * 
I want a pertector and a — well, a rigfit smart kind 
of a feller, just like you, f. r my gal, kun'l, and 
one that'll give her a place up amontrst the big- 
bugs, for she's handsome, you bet— was last time 
I seen her, anvhow " 

But a sudden whiteness was spreading over 
Mariposa Joe's bronzed features, and the hand 
that Mr. Francis clasped srew cold and wet within 
bis own. The disappoinunent and mortification 
of the last few moments were hastening the wore 
already so nearljr done. 

Mr. Francis raised the heavy head, and held the 
cordial to the ashen lips ; then, as toe dying eyes 
unclosed and fixed imploringly upon bis own^ he 
yielded to the pity that ur^ed him at all sacnflce 
to himself to smooth tbe dying pillow, and he said: 

"Be comforted, Joe. If your daughter is a 
virtuous woman and unmarried, I will ask her to 
become my wife." 

«« You will, kun'l I Well, there, I'd just as lief 
die as live, now I've heerd tbem words, for 1 know, 
kun'l, you'll never go back on 'em, never." 

*' You may be sure of that, Joe. Now, give me 
directions for finding ** 

** Josie and the diamonds/' interposed Joe, 
with feverish eagerness. "Thafs so, kun'l — 
there's no time to lose- 1 know that well enough. 
Fust place, I'll tell you a^out that 'ere little 
double-handful o' glory. Lord, how many times 
I've laid awake, fancying how it would shtne and 
twinkle up into my face when I opened the box, 
and now I shan't never see it ! 'Most a year ago, 
I was in New Orleans, getting rid of some dollars 
that had sort o' piled up in my pouch 'fore I 
knowed it, and I fell in with a feller they called 
DeviFs Dick down there. He told me afterward 
his real name was Diego, and he was a Spaniard 
by birth, or, leastways, a Mexican. Well, this 
feller wanted to get across to 'Frisco, and as I 
was coming back this way, he came to me to tell 
him how to work it. We sort o' cottoned to each 
other, me and that feller did, and got as thick as 
two pickpdckets; but 'fore we'd got tbe matter 
fixed up to go, he was took down with yaller 
fever, and went off the third night. Tbe folks 
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where be etopped was mlgbtj soured of the ferer, 
and as I wara't, it fell to me to take care of my 
mate, and I did to the best of my know-bovr ; but 
bis time was come, jest as mioe has dow^ and 
care cao't bender it. 

"The nigbt Devirs Dick passed in bis checks, 
I sat side of bis bed jesi as Tou're a-settin' there, 
and he giTc me that nog jesi as Tre give it to 70a, 
and be told me whj he was so set on getting to 
'Frisco, and this was the story. 

'* He and a lot more of his own sort down there 
in Mexico banded together, while their last war 
was going on, to rob toe church- yaults, where the 
rich Talks hid awaj their jewelry and silrerware, 
along with the cnps and dishes and folderols be- 
longing to the church itself. You know in them 
Catholic countries they like to fix oft the images 
with trinkets of all sorts, and some of 'em real 
TaPable ones, too, 

" Well, taking one time with another, DctU's 
Dick ana his mates made a right good thing of 
their little game; but, somehow, they never got 
rich, for, as fast as they got a little ahead, they'd 
hare a gambling bout, and get rid of it all. 

" At last they struck on a real bisrh old church 
where lots of neb folks belonged, and had most 
likely stowed away their goods, and they thought 
they was going to make their ererlastin' fortins in 
one night ; bul though they found a lot of silrer- 
ware, and settings of iewelrjr, the stones was all 
gone out of 'em, showing plain enough that there 
was a pile somewheres else worth forty thousand 
times as much, as all they'd found. They looked 
and they looked, but it all wa'n't no use, and at 
last they give it up. and just put with what they'd 

?^ot. But Devil's Dick he'd sighted a stone at the 
oot of one of the big pillars down in them vaults, 
that was started just a leetle out of its ^lace, ana 
had some crumbs of fresh dirt round it, and he 
was bound to see what all that meant; but, of 
course, he wa'n't going to let on to the rest, for 
though I've heerd of * honor among thieves,' I 
never see none of it. 

" Well, Dick he went back all alone the next 
night, managed to slip down without bein' seen, 
and went to work, tooth and nail, at the old stone. 
After a while he clawed it out, and then u lot of 
dirt, and then another big flat stone, and then at 
last he cume to a wooden box ail fixed off with 
silver and carving, but locked, and the key gone. 
Dick didn't stop to open it then, but stuck it in- 
side his shirt, jammed the stone back into its 
place, and made tracks. 

'* Next day he worked up a row with his mates, 
and parted company, they givinsr him about half 
a share of the plunder, ana he glad enough to get 
rid of them at any price. 

" As soon as he'd put a good stretch of country 
between himself and them, he took a look at the 
box that all this time lay bid in bis knapsack. 
Oh, kun'l, it makes me feel kind o' bad, after all. 
to think I shan't never see that pile ! I've pictured 
it off to myself so many times, and dreamed about 
it so many nights, and, after all, I shant't never 
see the fust sparkle I 

*' Why, kun'l. Devil's Dick he said and he swore 
that that 'ere box was jest chock full of jewels. 
Di'monds, rubies, em' raids, the whole grist of 
'em, and nothing meaner ; even the gold settings 
was broken otf, not beinsr good enough to take 
up room in that box — only a few rings was left 
wnole, that one on your finger among 'em; and 
Dick took that one, and kept it handy in case he 
should want to seU it. 

''Then he picked over the rest, and counted 
'em out by their own kinds. I've forgotten now 
how many di'monds he said, but i know he swore 
they mad'e a double-handful, for he put his skinny 
yalier hands together when ne said it. What do 



yon think o' that, kun'l— « donble-baadfnl 
di'monds I" 

And Mariposa Joe, in his excitement* rote apoa 
an elbow, but fell back wiUi a groaoy while th# 
blood gushed atreth from his wounds, and the^ray 
color of death crept into his face never agAm to 
leave it. 

Mr. Francis hastened to administer what i*- 
mained of the cordial, and woold have sua- 
moned the surgeon, but the dying man detained 
him. 

■ **No use botherin', kun'l— as^good go now as 
an hour or two later. Listen I Inek was tracked 
by his mates, who scented out that he'd got more 
than his share, and. finally, they came up with 
him at a place called San Diego, down beknr 
'Frisco, where he'd calc'lated to get passage to the 
States. 

*' Bat they run him so hard be had to cache hit 
plunder, and the place he chose was the miDs of 
an old hacienda ten or fifteen miles back of Saa 
Diego, called Agua Caliente. Don't yon forget 
them names, kuirl. San Dieso is the port* aiid 
Agua Caliente is the ruin, and the spot is rii^t 
underneath the niche of a saint in the inner 
courtyard. 

** The wall under the niche is fixed off with bine 
and white tiles making a picture of a fellor feed- 
ing birds, and you're to take out the feUer'a bead. 
They run him so hard that one of 'em caught him 
just'hidingtbebox, and Dick had to knife him or 
lose it all, so he did it, and then leaved for the 
mountains, and finally got aboard a yesael, that 
took him way round the Horn, and thaf a the way 
he got to New Orleans. Can't say " 

"Say no more of tiie treasure, Joe» but tall me 
where to find your danghter — auickl" exclaimed 
Mr. Francis, for, in the midst ot his last aentence, 
a convulsive shudderin|; had seized the guide's 
frame, his eyes rolled wildly in hia head, and bis 
grasp upon the arm of the young man became 
painfully convulsive. 

**Your daughter — where is she? For God's 
sake try to tell me that !" exclaimed the Q«nnan : 
and, even amidst the agony of death, that appeal 
reached the father's heart, and the blue and writh- 
ing lips ftdntly whispered : 

^* Write to tiie Matron of the In " 

''The what t 'Matronof the'— Once more, my 
poor iellow ; one more eflort for Josie's sake!" 

But only inarticulate cries and moan* now es- 
caped the convulsed mouth, the agonj increased. 
Death showed himself in all his horrors^ and wheo 
at last the tortured frame sank back, lifeless and 
distorted, Francis, wipinz the cold moisture fita 
his own brow, murmured: 

*• Thank God that it is over 1" 



In the sleepj;, dirtv, wicked old Spaniab-Ameri- 
can town (or city) of San Diego, stands an inn as 
sleepy, dirty and wicked as the town, and in the 
doorway of this inn stood, one chilly Noyember 
momini^ a man to whom the above three ac^ee- 
tives would apply as closely as to either the town 
or the inn, ot which latter he was master. His 
name was J086 Rocca, or as nearly that as Uie in- 
terests of this veracious narrative will allow, and 
his occupation at the moment mentioned, was the 
inspection of a venerable but vicious mule whidi 
a neariy naked boy held by the bridle. 

** Carambal It old Katrine gets through this 
jaunt, she will last for ever," muttered the host, 
and tominff toward the house, he bade good- 
mominff to nis guest, the traveler, for whose ae- 
commooation old Katrine had been produoed, and 
in whom we recognise our friend Frans, Baron 
von Rndolfstein, known to Mariposa Joa as Mr. 
Francis. 

" Good-momins;, mine host! So that ia tb« 
best you can otier me in way of steed, is it f" in* 
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qntred 4ie, looUns tamenbit dubioulj ■! KMrioa, 

of the TttpaM who held ber. 

"The best, senorT Tou could Dot uk better, 
if ipfled, endannae and doeilii]r a» "bat }oa 
requiTel eicl*iniBd Joti Roan, Totublf, sud 
would ba<r* oonliDued in the ume sinin, but wu 
ohecked wiib & good-bumored amila b; hU gaeit, 
who uid : 

" Ym, yea, I ue wbkt aba is, my friend : end if 
she goes ihrough the diiT, end brioge oie back at 
Digbl, I will Dot complain. You hava put me up 
some luDchaoDT" 

" A good ODa. aenor. It [a [n the aiddle-begs." 



" Yea, Tor m; geological researclies,'' tranquil!/ 
replied the GeroiaD. " I auppoae you think me a 
siNj- TelloT, to waste mj time in eplitling and 
pouDdine at rocka that bate no gold iu them f" 

"SanlTuimal The aeuar ia maaler, and be 
maj find gold where we poor ignorant ones hara 
aearched in vain," replied Joit, a little disooo- 
oened at laeiug bis auapleioaa tbua brought to 
dayliebt. 

'* My boaiDess la one that nastea 

leaped into the saddle. "1 am eenl here by a 
learned Society iu my natiTa land, to diacoyer 
how your Califonlan roclca are piled together, 

that ia allT by-the-waj, 1 hear of a rare herb, 
called the Soluiago D^'odivn, whiob onlr^rowB 
in the neighborhood afwarrD spring, ana is eaid 
to Bouriah in these mountains. 1 luppoee you do 
DOC know of any such plant, or aucb apringst" 
" I uerer heard of the plant, aenor; but there 
L aprinir at (be ruins of Agua Calienle 

" And where is Agua Calienle t" a 
_ ein, carelesily. And why do yoi 
aelf in speaking of itt" 

"Aa tor where it la, acoor, you ha*e only 
follow this road until you come to a broken 8to_- 
OToas, at the parUng of two roads, and (hen take 
tbe left ; after tbii. yon trarel Ure or 



the fbol of the bill, where abe lay, helpleia, with 
- '-"'leu teg folded under her. 

ind ao good-by, Katrinaj aud I in turn mnat 
assume the aaddle-baga," oiultBred Frani, aa faa 
'rom bis eiaminaliou of the mule'a injuriea. 






Christ aaie'us l" and Joai Rooca piously oroased 
himaelf. 

~ la Calienle t" asked Bndoll- 
u crosa yonr^ 



ther rigbt-hand luroiog, and 
follow il unlil a narrow road branches ofl' to the 
left, aod that is Ague Calienta. But, laoor, 
not ndrise rou to go there." 
"And why not, mine boat t" 
"The place has a bad name, sooor." 
agalu tbe innkeeper crossed bimsell. "A 
wua killed there not long bko, and the mnn 
killed bim disappEared. Ther say the tv 
them chase each alber round and round tbe old 
ruJD niiht after ciEhi, and soma folks tell of 
Other whO'Chaaes ttiern both. But Iknownoth ^ 
of thiB, aeoori and it ii not well to apeak loo 
much of Iheaa tliiogs. Who can tell who it " 

And Job6 looked fearfully about bim. 
Gorman lau^thed, and strudi Katrina with tbe 

" Thanks for yuur caution, mine host," aajd be. 

'' It it did not. it would not be worth bringing 
to San Diego," muttered Jose, with a grim i— -'- 

A brief experience of Katrine's powers satisfied 
her rider that a vicious temper waa tbe only gift 
' ■ ncd to 



of youth ramaiaiai 



g ihe poor creature U 



Neit, Ihe 

lade a her 



saddle-bags. 



iriy luDcheon, for it was already after- 
then loading hioiBelf 



'licles, from tbe bags' be bid 

iderbru^b, grasped hia atout 

:udge!, and strode merrily on bia way, whistling 



tbe air of a Oer 



ing-Bong, 



had delayed bim, and the way 

rough ao that, hasten as ha might, 
y touched the boriion, when, heated 
— -_. . — B baron emerged from the CaDgled 
bridle-path he had last IraTcrsed, and found bim- 
Beir standing; in froot of the ruins ol a large, ir- 
1,- u..:ij:__ ..._ i._.:,_j. of Agua Calioote. 

_. .,, - itiBfBii hf 

t, and looking at 



Egolar 



ray leading through into au inoer coDTt, 
Id Spanish atjle. 

ore and windowa had disappeared, tbeodobe 
were crumbling, and DTergrovto with the 
TegBtBlion of an ^most tropical climate: 
9ots had nearly all fallen in, and the paTed 
. of the fountuin was choked with rubbi^, 
beneath which, however, still bubbled the 
waters of the spring that bad giren its name l« 
the house of Agua CalieDle. 

Fraoi alooped to plaoe his baud in the water, 
. It started back, for bia footsteps had disturbed 
a large snake, »bo was colled beneath tbe mb- 
bish beside the fountain, and wbo, with ona fou- 






n ; at tbe same □ 



fligot of 



touch, and ai . _ _. 
bnck. a fox darted acrosa tbe court, and fiei 
the forest, whence now waa heard the am 
hooting of sn owl, «bile black clouds, r. 
down from the mountain-lop, fast blotted oi 
remains of daylight from th ' 

" a tiniid person might 6 
able here," said the Baron ' 
a forced laugh ; and tt 



rlof tl 



ruintt 



id that if allowed 



youth remaiaiDg to her, and that if all 

figbt waa thus rendered necessary, and it was 
rnlber a relief when, upon tbe brow of a sharp 
JescenI, ending in a atony rarioe, the creature 
stumbled, threw ber rider, and rolled Orer him to 



mittad of wbioh Jos. 
this memory oame others tr 

be again eielsimoi], slomf; 

"Haally, my Frani, f belieTo you are tumiog 
Ooward in jonr old age. Come, let ns sea wbu 

Siarters this ghostly old barrack can oiler, tor 
e treasure must wait for morning light and 

So saying, the young man passed tbroogb (be 

tha larioua rooma opening upon it. In making 
tba circuit of the court, be passed the ruined 
shrine where still stood the mutilated figure of 
Ihe saint, but a jungle ot oaotli and agaTe bid the 
Uled wall beoeatb tbe niche, and theOennaD only 
waved his baud as aaiate in paasiiib mnltering at 

■•Au/ Wi/dtruhn, Fraulewr (Till to-mor- 



A DOUttLK UAHDFOU 






tbedisraipaai Uiui dllarad b«r. 

This; to tell Ibelnith, WM Ac flnt idm crmsiag 
the mind oi the jouDg Qennan. Tb« ucond ww, 
tbat some one b^idc hlmMU bad saagbt itaelter 
lu die ruin, uid be fa«lloocd cbeertnllf : 

" Who's th«re t HI, 'oonirwle, ihaw joimelf !" 

Bat Iho melnncbolj hoot of the owl, the sigh, 
ing Of Iho nlglit-wlnd, ^nd the pobt oC the broEen 
iQuattm, nere (he oalvreplf thsmiti bad to Offer 
tum ; aqd once again the tried loldier and maQ of 
dauntless courage felt a nuneleas terror creep 
through his blood, lod an almost reeislless im- 
pulse urge bim to dee the accursed Ipol. ' 

But agaio he Blro*e against the ignoble wmk- 
Deaa^ and; turning back, he entered a small room, 
•rhjeh he had slreadr Beleeted as a rening-place, 
unrolled the blaoket he carried strapped upon bis 
bank, enTeloped himaeir in it, and selecting (be 
moat sheHei^ coiiMr of (he chamber, seated 
himiKlr, made a heart; snpper of the remains of 
his dinner, smoked a medilstire pipe, and then 
pi^DC )iis head upon tbe stoae be bad already 
marked out lor a pUlovs, railed bimaelf cet more 
doselT in his blanket, and io ten niiDnlea vaa 
fMt aalMp— -Ko font, indeed, that when he airak- 




1 bad been dialnrbed bf b 
ana nnman tonch, and that some 
bad flashed througb bis oloaed ej 
he could now dislinguiah aoltiing 
preround Vtarknaia. 

Drawing a pistol from hii breast, tbs 
placed bis flDger apnh the trigger, asd, 
noiselessly to lik feei, Woed far many otn 
MOtionUraeKpectsncT, bnttisatisiodlg^Bt- 
catch no other lonnds than Ihoso (hrtWl 
it asleep, and bis achini; e;es ooqld pacedvc 
nothing in the darkness bnt tboae dasdteg pr^b- 



■ound of a hand gi 




nt'af the courl, and ttM faint 
(Fropinif alonir tbe walL 
ifaa a ^ger, Frani darted o 
hia celt, uid in tha iligbUv stro: 
oourt distiDKuished a darV Sgar^ „-.- 
before the ruined sbrine, toa ditappe 



ler light of t] 
i gKdlu aloi 
sappfaifi^ ia 



A tWUBLE UASUFVL. 



doorwaj jiwt bejood. Threa bouoda oarried the 
lithe Bud Tigoroat Sinae of Ibe jouDg mui to the 
wme point, lod fall exleaded hud sruped at a 
soTDetoina irhLch jiut eludod it, wbile the HoaDd 
of rMreatuag fooUlepi proTod tbat ibe cbarnber 
hid uioUiu' outlet, by wbiDb tbe fugitive bad for 
the moment ew»ped. 

" He h Bfreid of me, Ihenfore I nead oet hare 
fear of bin," Brined Frani; and wiihout giring 
bimmir fnrtbcr concern In tbe matter, be quielljr 
retracad lit* steps to hla awo nook, wrapped bim- 
>elf again in hn ponoha, and In a few momeDls 
waa fait asleep, nor Rakeaed nntil the morning 
■boDe broad 1; in apon him. 

Then, indeed, he sprang briskly to his feel, 
made ■ biity toilet it tbe broken fooatain. ata 
what fragments vet remiined of bii pro*iiioiia, 
■mOked a brief p^pe, and then eddreased blmsali 

But no eoDDer bed he palled two or three banda- 
fnl of the ireeds than he waa dlaturbed by a hol- 
lo*, ftroaning eonnd, thatieemed to proceed from 
tbe atatoe he waa about to liolile. He paoied 
and looked at it. then glanced about the min a 
itile UDeasily, bat Saallf reanmed bia naA, aod 



iitaelf 
on bU 



liiif^ed Ibe □ 



rs 



b ttiem now mmgled Ibe menacing cry ; 
Baoirel Bewarel Beware of Tengeaoee I' 
ThsDkl, Uadonna. for tb« naminir: but thi 



-' ThsDki, Uadonna, for tbe wamini; 
dayi of miraotea are p«Nt," mattered ft 
baring now cleared tbe apace io froDi oi ine 
ibrine. ha anddenly aeiied the image in bii aima, 
and, with a powerful wrench, tore it from ita 

Elaee. exposing a hollow apace btoeatb and be- 
ind the nedesial. and a human figure OKiuobiog 
ia ita furthest comer. 

" Ah I my homomDi little friend, I bare eaagbt 
Ton at last, have 1 1" eieialmed the young man, 
leaning orer end leiiing Ibe fngitiie by Ibe arm. 
',' Come, then, let me loot at yon by daylight," 
conHn>-ed he. dragging toward him the reluctant 
figore, which atrugKied tikntly but naeleesly for 
a moment, then. aoHiniiig nprleht, oanfi'ostAd 
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A DOUBLE HANDPUt. 



him with masked face and the slight figure of a 
jouDg maa. 

*' Yes. you have found me out ; but what of it V* 
asked the straoKer, in Spanish. '*This ruin is 
mine ; and if I cnoose to bide in its recesses, and 
to driT© away, or to try to drive away, intrusive 
strangers, am I not in my own right? Good- 
morning, senor ; you may go 1'' 

** Thanks for the permission, senor," returned 
the German, also in Spanish. " But, pardon me 
if I doubt your ownership to these ruins, or, at 
any rate, your ownership of a certain deposit left 
among them, which I am here to remove." 

** You here to remove !" stammered the masked 
figure, in a voice no longer feigned. The Baron 
Ton Rndolfstein lifted his head like the stag who 
listens to the distant call of bis mate ; then mov- 
ing quietly forward a step^ he suddenly leaped 
the broken wall of the shrine, which separated 
him from the unknown, and seized him again by 
the arm. 

" Pardon my seeming rudeness, senor," said he, 
quietly ; " but I have a great desire to behold your 
mce, and also to inquire if your name, by chance, 
beJosi^r 

So saying, be not unkindly pulled away the 
mask, and exposed a face, at sight of which he 
dropped mask and all, and started back aghast. 

*'T knew when you last spoke that it was a wo- 
man's voice," stammered he. "But bow could I 
dream ^" 

" Dream what, senor?" haughtily demanded 
the unknown. '* I confess that I am a woman, 
and that my name is Josephine^ or, as you so 
easily phrase it, Josie. Also, if it concerns you 
to know, [ will state that, baring to traverse this 
rude and lawless country, and to visit these ruins 
alone, I assumed a male disguise, in the hope of 
shielding myself from inquiry and insult, llow 
well I have succeeded, the last hour may prove." 

But still the Baron von Rudolfstein stood im- 
movable, his eyes fixed upon the face of the un- 
known. 

Surely be knew that ringing voice, those bril- 
liant blue eves, that haughty, yet perfect mouth, 
aoid that coloring of cceamy purity and delicacy ; 
but the thick, black hair, hanging' low over brow 
and neck, perplexed him, and, hardly conscious of 
what be did, ne a^ain seized the arm of the un- 
known with bis left band, and with his right 
swept aside the black curis so vigorously that 
thev fell, disclosing the golden locks be sbujrht, 
braided closely about the head which haughtily 
uprose beneath his touch. 

"Sir, you insult me!" exclaimed the captive, 
disdaining to stnigsle, but confronting her cap- 
tor with imperial anger. 

"Pardon!" murmured Franz, releasinfr her. 
" But I was so sure, so utterly sure that it wns 
you : and bow could I dream to find you here ?" 

" Me ! And for whom do you take me?" haugh- 
tily demanded the ret nnconquered woman. 

" Cruel ! "Will you force me to speak the name 
which divides you for ever from my heart? You 
are the wife of John Gilchrist, and I dare add no- 
thing more." 

" Yon are mistaken. I am no roan's wife, for 
John Gilchrist - has boufi^t a verdict which de- 

5 rives me of nil right to nis name. I am simply 
osepbine, child of a poor uneducated tmpper and 
scout, cfilled Mariposa Joe. You see, Baron von 
Rudolfstein, that there are yet more powerful 
barriers between your thoughts and me than the 
name of John Gilchrist." 

• " Wait, wait I For God's sake, let me think 1" 
mattered Franz, grasping bis forehead with both 
bands, and fixing his eyes upon the ground, while 
Josephine stood watching bim with a smile of 
cynical ezpeotancv. 

' " it need not take long thought to teach you to 



say good-by. Baron von Bndolfatein," said Bhc, 
at last ; but Franz impatiently shook his bend, 
and asked : 

" Did you read the note I slipped into jwt 
band the evening I last saw vou ?" 

" No ; I bum^ it unread.'' 

'* Because you would not deign to read words 
of my writing so conveyed ?" 

" No ; because it was the only way to preserve 
the note from Mr. Gilchrist's eyes." 

"Will you tell me all the story? First, how- 
ever, hear the contents of that note. I told joa 
that I loved you so truly and honorably, that 1 
never would set eyes upon you again while joo 
remained the wife of another man, for I would 
not, even by a look, sully the majestio purity I 
adored ; but I told you that, if ever death should 
set you free from your bonds. I would traverse 
the whole world to throw myself at your feet. It 
is not death that has set yon free ; out, nerwtbe- 
less, you are free, and I ofler yon here inv name, 
my fortune, and my whole heart's love, w ill yoo 
accept them. Madonna mia f" 

For the first time the white and baofffatj face, 
upon which the young man so implorin^y gazed, 
softened, and a divine blush crept over its pallor, 
and a gentle curve melted the disdain of the lorelj 
mouth. 

"What, when I bare told you that I am but tbo 
daughter of Mariposa Joe, and robbed of name 
and fame and home, everything but my own clear 
conscience?" asked she. 

"And my love. Ton will not refuse to count 
that among those things that remain to jon?" 

" Wait. You asked for my story, and you shall 
bear it. After that, if you choose — " 

" Let the story be very, verv brief, beloved." 

"Well, then. M^ father, wlien 1 was too liUle 
to remember anything, took me f^om my mother, 
who was not a good woman. Baron von Rndoli- 
stein — remember that, if yon please." 

" But who was still your father's wedded wife, 
and a faithful one, until after your birth," inter- 
posed Franz. " But go on." 

" I do not know what you mean, bnt I obey, and 
go on with what I do inow," replied Josephine, 
with a smile. "My father placed me witn the 
matron of a charitable institution in New Orieana, 
telling her all my story, and stipulating that be 
should be kept informed of my life, and tbftt I 
should sometimes see bim, but never mv mo- 
ther, should she find me out. These conditions 
were complied with, and here I remained until 
I was thirteen vears old, when I was adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Vere, a wealthy couple, woo bad 
lost their only child, and fancied my appearanee. 
They insisted that the adoption sbnuld remain a 
profound secret, even when tbe^r married me, for 
the sake of his name and position, to John Gil- 
christ, and it did so remain, not even Mr. Gilchrist 
suspecting the fraud practiced upon bim. Mr. 
Vere's legal adviser, toe matron of the asylum, 
my father, and you and J, are the only persons 
who have ever gnessed that I was not alwavs 
Marian Vere. I separated from Mr. Gilchrist the 
day after you saw me last, and went abroad. 
Eight months ago I received fV^m Mr. Lethrell, 
the lawyer of whom I spoke, a letter, umouncing 
that Mr. Gilchrist bad obtained his divorce, but 
that the world refused to indorse the verdict, and 
that, if I chose to return to New York, I could 
resume my old position in society without a strug^ 

gle. Inclosed in this letter was another, seoi ui 
Ir. Lethrell by the matron of my early home, to 
be forwarded to me. It was from my father, and 
—but here it is ; read for yourself." 

And from a delicate note-case, oddly at variance 
with her male attire. Josephine drew'a soiled and 
ragged paper, which she banded to Franz, who 
took it and read : 
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THB POTENCY OP GEMS. 
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•• Dbkb Jost— There's Bomethlo* Fm o-goin' 
for, but mabbe FlI slip up, and if so be, I'd like 
Toa ffi't it, for atijwaT if 8 for 7011 and roor man, 
if 80 be joa aio't got married yet, for tliey won't 
tell me whether you be or l>en't. Tbem folks 
thmt took you ia so proud, I wish't you^d stopped 
to the silum : but, anyhow, if you don't beer Irom 
mo agin before three months is out, you go to 
San Oiego, if you can work it so's to git there un- 
beknowst, and ride out to Agway Ciulyeoty, and 
look underneath a statoo of a Maydonny. as they 
call it, and what yon find yoa keep as a keepsake 
from your luTin' Fathbb. 

** P. S. — Fm a-goin' to send this to the matron 
to send to you, for she won't tell me where yon 
ffone, or eVen wether you're married or not, only 
toat you're well and hapj-y. Fd like to beer from 
yon airect, first-rate, ef you can tell how to git it to 
me. 1 can't'' 



€€ 






And so you came yourself?*' asked the baron, 
folding the paper and giving it back. 

** Tes. Sick at heart as I was, and desperate, I 
felt that the world and I had done with each other, 
and I resolred to come hither with all speed, and 
wait until my father should arrWe in search of bis 
treasure, and then to .join my fortunes to his, and 
once again become neither more nor less than the 
daughter of Mariposa Joe. 1 hare been here two 
days, and hare disooTered a secret chamber be- 
neath the shrine where I hid mrself last night, 
when 1 heard your arriral, and then stole out 
when you were aaleep, to~to look at you when 
you did not know it, for I recognized you the 
moment 1 saw tou. Then, when you began to 
clear awar the brush to approach the shrine, 1 
tried to frighten you away, for I did not wish you 
to discoTer my hiding-place. That is all the story, 
baron ; and now tell me how you came here, ana 
what you meant by speaking of a deposit you had 
copae to seek." 

" Listen, then," replied Franz ; and, beginning 
with his leaye-taking from her in New York, he 
briefly told the story of his wanderings in the Old 
World and the New, and of the chance that had at 
last thrown bira into the society and the confi- 
dence of Mariposa Joe. Then he described, more 
in detail, the last night of the brave feUt)w's life, 
and the singular bequest he had made to Franz 
of his daufl^ter and bis treasure ; and, lastly, he 
took from his own finger the magnificent diojnond 
Joe had given him upon that memorable night, 
and passed it upon the finger of the hand he had 
seized, and which disdained to struggle in his 
grasp. 

** See, dearest," said he, ** it becomes our be- 
trothal riof^, and so do we fulfill at last your 
father's dying commands, and our own hearts' 
wishes; for, Madonna, you love me, do you notf" 

'* Let us look for my poor father's treasure,'' 
said Josephine, with a smile full of such promise, 
that her lover was ready to throw himself at her 
feet, and lie there, forgetting all other treasures 
in that of her love ; but she cnecked him with the 
dignity of which nothing could deprive her. 

"Speak not one word more of love to me. Baron 
von Kudolfatein, until yon see me in the dress, 
and within the companionship, of my own sex. In 
this solitude, and in this costume, consider me 
but as your comrade and associate in the quest 
that brought us both here." 

*' You are right, as you always are, Josephine. 
Shall I call you so?" asked the* baron, timialy. 

** By-and-by yon shall call me what yon choose ; 
but, tor the present, I adopt my father's name of 
Mariposa. And now to work. I have discovered 
the secret crypt where, probably, the box is con- 
cealed. It can be approached from within or with- 
out the secret chamber; but we will, if you please. 



open it precisely as my father ordered, by remov- 
ing the tile bearing the head of Saint Francis." 

"No sooner said than done," replied Franz, 
applying his chisel and hammer to the tile in ques- 
tion. '°And you have been here all this time^ and 
never sonsht to examine the treasure V* 

" 1 would not deprive my father of the satisfac- 
tion of showing it to me lor the first time/' said 
Mariposa, softly. 

** ae places it in your hands through me, my 
comrade," replied the baron, as he thrust his arm 
through the opening he bad made, and after a lit. 
tie groping, drew out a small box made of cedar- 
wood, ricUy carved, and clamped with silver. It 
had evidently been burst open at some previous 
time, and was refastened By a strip of copper, 
bound tightly round and nailed underneath. 

<* There it is I" exclaimed both treasure-seekers, 
in a breath ; and then, seatiufi^ themselves upon 
the threshold of the neighboring chamber, thev 
speedily removed the copper band, raised the lid, 
and uttered a mutual exclamation of delight. 
The wonderful stonr told bv Mariposa Joe— and 
never quite ereditcd by his nearer— was literally 
true, and more wonderful than he himself could 
have felt it, for the jewels, crowded closely into 
even this small compass, comprised a fortune of 
almost fabulous amount. There were literally, 
as poor Joe bad affirmed, a double-handful of 
diamonds, many of them more valuable than that 
now bbsing upon the finger of his daughter and 
heiress ; ami besides these, as manv more of ru- 
bies, emeralds, sapphires, and opals. It was a 
marvelous Bpectacie, a vision of almost impossible 
splendor and gorgeousness ; and when Franz, 
spreading his poncho in the sunshine at Mari- 
posa's feet, poured out- the jewels in one glitter- 
ing, scintillating, paloitating mass of light and 
color, she uttered a little cry of terror, and cov- 
ered her eyes with her bands. 

'* Oh, put them away 1 Cover them up, Frani I' It 
is too much, too much I" exclaimed she; and 
Franz laughed merrily, as, sweeping the gems back 
into their box, he said : 

*'And vet, with all these at our feet, we shall 
starve, if we do not get back to San Diego and 
buv some breakfast." 

The rest is too easily imagined to be worth the 
telling : The Baron and the Baroness von Rudolf- 
stein do not figure in the courtly circles of Vienna ; 
but when, at rare intervals, they appear there, or in 
the other great metropolises of the world, admira- 
tion is divided between the marvelous beauty of 
the baroness and the still more resplendent beauty 
of her diamonds, while Rumor, altnougb she some- 
times whispers that the stately baroness was 
once a simple American lady, and heroine of a 
celebrated divorce suit, has never yet learned that 
she is also daughter of Mariposa Joe, and went 
herself in male attire to find in the ruins of Agua 
Caliente a fortune far surpassing her utmost am- 
bition, and a husband who adores her to-day even 
more fervently than when be first made her his 
own. i 

The Potency of Oems. 

" So TOu think there is a potency in gems V* 

" 1 do, most certainly. I oelieve firmly in talis- 
mans, and that certain gems have an occult in- 
fluence, not understood, to be sure, but no less 
real." 

** Have you any reason for this belief founded 
upon facts in your own experience f* 

**Yes, strong reasons." 

** Strong reasons, indeed ! Out with them. It 
is plain to be seen that thereby bangs a tale. A 
story about the talismanlc power of preciouB 
stones ! That will be worth hearing, indeed !" 



This coDvenatioD took place in m j back parlor, 
io October, 1870. 

I bad been married jnst two years, and m j wife 
was njp-stairs. baving a frolic with the baby— a 
boy, SIX moDtns old, and ahead of anything in the 
shape of a baby yet known in the world. 

My companion was Bob Greenleaf, the jollieei, 
laziest, and biggest-hearted fellow I OTer saw. 
He had been my chum in college, and after my 
marriage he made our house his home whenever 
he pleased, my wife not considering it necessary 
to cut off all her husband's previous blessings be- 
cause 9be had bestowed herself upon him. 

Bob added a good deal to our happiness in bis 
good-natured way. He was always ready to hear 
Carrie rave about me, and to hear us both rave 
about the boy j and every point worth having is 
gained in a friend when you have fbnnd one who 
will let you ride your pet hobby in his presence, 
iUid Bvmpathize till you dismount of your own 
accora. 

Bob's laziness helped in this, and I sometimes 
suspected, with secret indignation, that he carried 
on cer!aln day-dreams of his own, while we sup- 

e>sed him wholly absorbed in our eathusiasm. 
owever, he had listened to me so often when I 
had talked for my own pleasure, that I thought it 
only fair to give him tne history he wanted and 
the more as it was the story of my first meeting 
with, and my love for, the dear little woman up- 
stairs with tne babv. 

<<Well, to begin." said I, lighting a Havana, and 
offering one to Bob, while we both drew our 
lounging-chairs nearer to the glowing fire in the 
grate, *'there has been a ring in our family nearly 
two hundred years, set with diamonds and 
emeralds, very valuable, and of very curious 
workmanship.'* 

** Why, that's the ring Carrie wears on state 
occasions," interrupted Bob. 

"Exactly, old teilow. Three years ago last 
August 1 was at Long Branch with mv mother. 
One warm day I was going to New York for a 
few hours, when my mother handed me the ring, 
asking me to take it to a jeweler's, as one of the 
atones needed re-setting. She gave roe a thou- 
sand cautions about it, for there nad always been 
a beliet that no bride would be happy wlio took 
the family name at the altar without the ring. 
Since it bad been in the possession of the 
Howards, there had not been a marriage with- 
out it. 

*' I myself did not share in this superstition, as 
I then considered it, but I valued the ring, never^ 
theless, and promis d my mother all she desired. 
I believe now, as firmly as I believe in my own 
existence, that the losing of that ring was Just as 
important a part of the programme ot life as the 
birih of that blessed baby above. If 1 hadn't 
lost the jewels, tk<U baby wobld not have been 
horo, at any rate." 
"Growing interesting," interpolated Bob, draw 



ing a long breath. " 1 don't exactly see the ana- 
logy between emeralds and babies ; but that isn't 
01 the least account, so long as vou take care to 
keep up the mystery to the end.^' 

"I stowed the iing away in my inner vest- 
pocket, by the side of various and sundry valuable 
Dusiness documents, and never thought of it 
again until it occurred to me, on the comer of 
Broadway and Barclay Street, that I had better 
attend to my mother's errand before attempting 
to transact my own business. So I hailed a stage, 
and started for Tifl'any's. By Georce I there was 
the prettiest girl inside that 'bus that I ever laid 
oay eyes on " 

"Carrie, I supposs?" put in Tom, with a know- 
ing look. 



ning to end. Don't interrupt me Bf^n. If yon 
do, you wUI 'destroy the conditiODs,' as 'the 
Spiritnalista say. Oh, that face ! oh, that cnnoioft 
little baud 1 oh, the inimitable grace with whico 
she said * Thank you,' aa I hanaed up her ata^ 
fare 1 True as you live. Bob, notwitnstaoding I 
am a married man, ainee that time I have never 
closed my eyes of a night, or opened them of m 
morning, but this radiant countenance was tb« 
first and the last to smile upon me." 

" To say that I am astonished," said Bob. with 
the gravi^ of twenty' deaeona, " would ieebly ex- 
press my feelings at the present momenC" 

I thought best not to notice hiniy so oob* 
tinned: 

" A short diatanoe on, a gentleman with whom 
I had an important business engagement hap- 
pened to enter the atage. This was the seccmd 
time I had put my hand in my vest-pocket since I 
started; once before on the train, on a similar 
matter of business. 

leaving the little dar- 
me of my 
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" Just hold your horses, my Christian friend," 
[ replied. " It is all very mysterious from begin- 



I got oat at Tiffany' Si 
ling, who had ao provokingly robbed 
heurt, still in the 'bus. 

" Imn^ne my surprise and horror when, upon 
feeling in my pocket for the ring, I found there 
was no ring thett ! It didn't take me long to go 
throujgh my clothes, yon may well believe, but 
that 18 all It amountea to. If I only could have 
told morerth^ tlhad teen robbei. lafaooldhaTe 
leH q*. te comfortable; but t. e idea of ownio r up 
to my own carele-ssn^as ^'aa a litte more it:an I 
was equal to. 

"To mak? a lon^ story short, I spent al bat 
day va!nly endeavoring to gaih so* e tid n^s of 
tha tormented little thing. Fail rg to now whi«h 

E articular vehicle I took on my tti^ up-town. I 
d tverv Sout:i Feiry stage in the city c; rernUj 
examined, an i every ariver questioned. I aJver- 
tised and adveriised, and moved i eaven and earth 
almost, for my n^ other's s ke (I didn't care threo 
straws about it myself), to find it. I: was no cee, 
and I fina ly gave it up. 

" Not so mother, if she wasn't a thorn in tho 
flesh about that tin e. no poor teilow ever bad one. 
I always felt that Job had it pretty rough ; but 
there's no account in Holy Writ that Job ever lost 
a ti e thousand dollar ring belonging to hb mother. 

'* Three months rolled by, and during that time 
my maternal parent never let up on me a particle. 
In the d^ad of the night she would walk into my 
room, and wrke me with, * Don't yon think, 
George, you'd better offer a larger reward for the 
recovery of that ring? Yon can never be mmrried 
without' it,' and then leave the room, sobbing. 

" 'Pon honor, I kno'^ how a teilow feels v lio is 
tempted to commit suicide." 

"But where was the pretty gi- 1 you saw in the 
stage ?" inquired Bob, with a yawn, devating hin 
feet to the mantel. 

"Oh. I hadn't seen her rince that time." 

"I thought, by your talk, she was your con- 
stant companion?" 

"Only in imagination. Can't you allow for m 
little anoy, my boy?" 

•'Did TQu ever tell Mrs. George Howard of your 
infatuation? Dos she know how this vision of 
that woman's beaotif . 1 face lingers by your pil- 
low during the silent watehes of the nigfat?" and 
Bob rt al'y grew sentiiDen al. " S^tfcely a com- 
fortable position for a woman who loves her hus- 
band, I snoold think. But proceed. It would be 
pleasant to bear the yam out, after so mysterious 
a commencement." 

True as you live, my easy-going friend, Bob 
Gh^enleaf, wae really waxing indignant. 

"Well, as 1 said before, three mouths passed, 
with no tidingA. One day, standing in line, wait- 
ing for my turn at the paying4eller s pigeon-hole 
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Ib oQr bonk. I beard two eentletneii oftiirening 
▼err earnestly behind me. One of tbem said t 

*^ * I always thoagbt before tbat the girl bad 
tome common senae; bat 9be is certainljlacking 
iu the upper atory/ 

'"Why dooH they adTertue for an owner to 
tbe ling, if tbat*s wbat'a the matter T inquired bis 
oompaoion. 

" At the mention of tbat talismanic word * ring/ 
you bad better believe my eyes and ears opened 
wide. 

** * So tbey have advertised, nntil tber are tired. 
Hundreds bave been to the house to claim it, but 
not one of the number has ever accurately de- 
scribed it. If somebody don't claim it before 
long, upon my vord^I believe the f9ollsb eirl 
wilijuei nto and die out of spite. . ttte tows that 
the emeralds weep every time she looks at them, 
and a lot more such silly stuff.' 

*' * Excuse me, sentlemen j I hare heard your 
conversation/ said I, tumm<{ round sharply, 
' And if ypu will be kind enough to furnish me 
with the address of the lady in question, 1 think 
I can relieve her mind by relieving her of the 
rinE,* 

'^After a little more preliminary conversation, 
and an exchange of cards, one or the gentlemen 
ofl'ered to accompany me to the residence of the 
young Udy. On our trip up-town he in ormed 
me that she would not allow tbe ring to leave her 
person daj or night; that, from any, roUicking 
gvlf fond of pleasure and society, she had become 
a dreamer, a belierer in signs and omens, and that 
her Dri]iQJp»l cause of trouble seemed to be that 
an Old lady's face was always before her, and an 
old lady's sobs distinctly audible night and day. 
Of course^ it is a monomania,' he continued; 
' bu^ speak lightly of it as we may, it b a terrible 
thinff.' 

** My heart was in my throat as I waited tn the 
parlor the appearance of this strangely infatuated 

Jouns woman. I knew it was our nng, and knew 
could prove it; bpt I did so dread to see this 
superstitious female walk in. 

" Imaffine my surprise, my delight, my joy un- 
speakable, when I ocheld the little girl oi the 
Broadway stage approach me. 

'^ ' Oh I I am «o glad I' she said, softly— and, as 
true as van live. Bob Oreenleaf, giving me both 
of her bands. 'I know the ring is .Vours; but 
still you most describe it,' she conliuued— her 
whole face aglow with delight. 'Have you a 
mother, and has she wept night and day about 
this treasure?' the darling gin kept on, without 
takina; her eyes from my face. 

'' ' Yes,' I replied. 'I have a mother, and she 
has done liitle else but weep since I lost it.' 

'"And you dropped it that morning in the 
stage t It must bave caught on the flounce 
of my muslin dress, for, just before entering the 
bouse, something fell on the pavement, and I 
picked up the na^y which has made rae more 
trouble toan anythios I ever had in my life.' 

** Well, I describea the ring; but not yet would 
the dictatorial youn^ lady aiiow me to take it in 
my own hands. I had lost it once, and mis^t 
affain. iShe would sive it to mother, and ahe did. 
The upshot of the business was, that mother fell 
in love with the girl, and I married her; and 
there she comes now, and the baby, too, as I'm 
a sinner." 

Kitchim of tbe fraadscan Convent 

at MmamulOf Italy* 

Tn Franciscans are, perhaps, the most popular 
of the manv Orders that bave flourishea in the 
Ohurch of ftome. Zeal and energy in preaching 
to tha poor, rather than tbe pursuit of great 



learning, or select and euHivated andleBoes, threw 
them everywhere among the needy. Excluded by 
their rule from the possession of revenues, ihev 
depended for their support on the good-will of 
those around tbem, and retained t%at snppopt only 
as their life and usefulness justified it. And they 
generally did. The IHar on bis rounds was ever 
welcomed, and the Convent in turn became the 
poorbouse and dispensary of the village, as the 
friars were the counselors and guides of all who 
needed advice. Their convents were ever bumble 
and plain: but the rreatartists always loved these 
simple fnara, • and nence are thus immortalized 
their life. Even in these days of change, artists 
seek tbe cloister, and, in fsct,'a painting br Leieux 
of a convent-kitchen leads to these remarks. 

It represents a scene which will soon be of the 
past in Italy. The lav brothers are preparing the 
meal for the community in the plain kitchen, with 
it.s crucifix over the door, and a painting over the 
mantelpiece. No women being in the place, the 
work— cooking, washing, house-cleaning, etc.— is 
all done bv the lav brothers; and In this country, 
whfere Help is so helpless, and so extortionate, we 
mav, like the fnars. have to treat them as Crom- 
wen did the Long Parliament, and hand over the 
culinary kingdom to trained men. 



■ ■ I 



Angle's Ohristmas Xhre. 

"Oh, mamma," said Angle Carleton, one bright 
December afternoon, as she came from the con- 
servatory into her mother's room, "my rosebud is 
just beginning to unfold, and I ean wear it to 
Inda's Christmas party. Come and see it, 
mamma:" and with a gentle smile, her mother 
rose and followed her to the plant, lovingly 
watching the fair, eager face of her child, as ske 
bent over the flower, with its crimson petals slowly 
unfolding from the sheath of green. 

" Yes, darKng." replied her mother " vou shall 
wear it twined right here in your curls;'' and her 
fingers strayed caressingly among the bright 
tresses, and her eyes reflected the happy light in 
her daughter's. '^ 

She was a sweet child, Kttle Angie Carleton, and 
her face shone like some rare ola picture, framed 
in its weailth of golden hair, and the deep blue 
eyes told of the loving heart and pore spirit 
within. 

Her Winter rosebush was a Christmas gift of 
the previous year, and never were flowers watched 
and tended more carefully. Every night, on re- 
turning from school, her first visit was to the con- 
servatorv, tbat pleasant, leafy green nook where 
it was always Bummer; and flight, indeed, must 
be the changes of the flowers to escape her watch- 
ful eye. 

Christmas was now drawing^near, and her little 
friend and schoolmate, Inda Livingstone, Wiis to 
give a party on Christmas Eve, and many were the 
bright anticipations that danced before Angle's 
eves as she thought of the approaching gaf henng. 
There were to be tableaus, music, refreshments, 
and, best of all, thev were to play Cinderella; and 
the beautiful ball-dresses, the fairy godmother, 
the cruel sisters, and the devoted prince, all 
floated together before her in panoramic vision. 

For the past two weeks at school, at each noon 
and recess, little eager groups were seen iu some 
distant comer of the room, or emerging from be- 
hind the hall-doors, in mysterious consultation, 
and after school-hours, at night, came eager peti- 
tions to stay a little time and** rehearse.'^ What 
mattered it if the "slipper" were an overshoe of 
anything but fairy -like dimensions, or the " wand " 
a ruler, or if the elegant dreases, which the cruel 
Bote and Ellen insisted upo^ CindereBa'i f* 
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napugf wtre^ in realitT, the white aprons in 
wbioh Jeise Hang and Ella Kerr had appeared in 
at school that momin£? Snch slig|bt aiscrepan- 
cies did not mar their happiness — of course not. 

It was the daj before Christmas. The brief 
December afternoon was drawing to a close, and 
the faint Winter sunbeams seemed contesting with 
the deepening twilight tor existence, while a cold 
northwest wind swept moaning and howling down 
the street. 

it was iust the night to enioj drawing closely 
around the warm fireside, and a night to remem- 
ber the poor and desolate little ones, for whom 
no warm, happy home waited. 

But Angie and In da, in their warm, bright 
dresses, the tasteful '* Red Riding Hoods drawn 
closely around their fair, bright faces, the warm 
mittens and scarts, arranged by their mothers' 
loving fioffcrs, tripped merrily through the streets 
in the frosty air. when, on approaching Angle's 
pleasant home, tney obserTed a little boy. gMing 
wist fully at the beautiful rosebush gleaming 
through the window. 

** Do yon want to come in and see my flowers, 
little boy?*^ asked Angie. 

His clothes were ragged and worn, his face told 
its own pitiful tale of want and sorrow; but, child 
as she was, Angie Carleton noTcr turned away 
from one in trouble. 

**0h, yes. ma'am," replied the boy, with an 
eager light oreaking oyer his face as l^e followed 
Angie up the broad stone steps; "but I was 
thinking if Florence could only see it." 

*' W bo is Florence t Can' t you bring her here V* 

** No," replied the bojr, sadfv. ** Florence is my 
sister, and she is yery sick ; out she often speaks 
of the beautiful roses that grew in our old home." 

A flush ot sympathy stole over Angle's sweet 
face, and tears sprang to her eyes. 

** Mamma." she said, aside. " please let me give 
the rose to the little boy tor his sick sister." 

** VeSj my dear," replied her mother: "you 
will be far happier in this than to wear it.*' 

** Do you really mean it f said the boy. " Oh ! 
how glad Florence will be; and we will pray God 
every ni^ht to reward you !" and the tears fell 
fast down the boy's thin cheeks. 

Mrs. Carleton stole away unobserved, and re- 
turning presently with a covered bitsket, she gave 
it to the little boy, saying, gently : 

** Take this to your sister, my boy : and come 
a^ain to-morrow morning, and 1 will go home 
with you, and see your mother and sister.** 



It was Christmas Eve. Very beautiful looked 
Angie Carleton, in her blue ^ress and shining 
curls, as she put up her lips to her mother's for a 
last kiss before starting for her schoolmate's 
party. She had learned the lesson taught in the 
olessed words of Him who took little coildreo in 
His arms when He said, ** It is more blessed to 
fWe than to receive," and was. as she had told 
her mamma, far happier than if her hands had 
been filled with roses. 

At this moment the door-bell rang, and a minute 
later a servant ushered in the strauge little boy, 
who, approaching Mrs. Carleton, exclaimed, in 
husky tones : 

** Ob, ma'am, sister Florence is dying, and she 
wants to see the little girl who sent her the roses. 
Will vou go V" said he, turning to Angie. 

" Vou will let me go, mamma t" she said, turn- 
ing to her mother. 

** Certainly, dailing; and I will go with you at 
once," replied her mother, and hastily calling for 
her wrappings, she started with Angie for the 
desolate home of the little boy. 

*' I've brought them, Florence I" he exclaimed, 
as be entered tl)C room. 

The sick cbUd opened her large dark eyes, and 



faintly tried to push back the clustering braiTD 
curls from the fair, thin face, over wEieh the 
death-chill was stealing. Her little cold fingers 
clasped Angie' s, and she said : 

** Thank you for the rose, little girl I will 
gather more for yon, when yon come to meet me 
m heaven ;" and the cold fingers grew nolder, the 
clasp fainter, the dark eves slowly closed, and 
Florence had gone to cull roses for Angie in the 
land of fadeless bloom. 

Time passed on, freighted with its joys and 80t> 
rows, but all the varied expenences ot after- jeeiv 
will never efface Arom Anne's life the tender and 
holy impressions of thb Qiristmas Eve. 



The SpitefU Stepmother. 

There once reigned in a prosperous kingd< 
a Khan called Guclianasschanr. His wife bore 
him a son, whom they namea Narrani Gerral 
(Sunlight). After the death of his lady he mar- 
ried again, and called the next son Barrani Gar- 
ral (Moonlight). 

The seoond wife knew that her son could not be 
Khan while Sunlight lived, and therefore she 
hated him. 

At last she resolved to get rid ot him, and this 
is the plan she formed : 

She took to her bed, twisted abont as if she wee 
in the greatest pain, and screamed out. 

"Obi my dear wife!" said the Khan, «<!& there 
any remedy which yon think would giye yon re- 
lief?" 

'* There is," said she, "hot I would rather die 
than use it.'' 

He pressed her, and at last she said : " It is the 
heart of a khan's son, fried. I would rather die 
than let my son be killed, and Fm sure yon woold 
rather die than have Snolight killed.'* 

" It would certainly be a great grief to me," 
said he, ** but^rather than see you die, I will have 
it so." 

Moonlight found out what was intended, and 
as he loved his brother very much, be warned him 
of his danger, and both made tneir escape to- 
gether. 

They went fast and far, and when they were 
hungry and thirsty, they reached the dry bed of 
a river. Here Moonlight lay down to die, and hia 
brother went to search for water. He could find 
none, and when he came back he found the poor 
boy dead. 

He lamented over him, and buried him as de- 
cently as he could, and sung the death hymn. He 
then traveled on till he came to a cave where the 
sage Arschi lived. He was sitting in the entrance 
of his dwelling-place, and asked Sunlight whence 
be came, and whither he was going. When he 
told him alL he went to a recess, too\ out a phial, 
went with Sunlight to the grave of his brother, 
and brought him to life with a draught of his won- 
derful liquor. He brought the young men home, 
and the three lived very oappily in the cave. 

In that country the great river that watered it 
flowed from a spring that came out of a marsh, 
up among the hills ; and the crocodiles that lived 
there would not let the waters flow down unless 
a khan's son was thrown into the chief river once 
in every seven years. 

The land was now all dry. for there was no khan's 
son to be found. So,^ while the Khan and bis min- 
isters were in despair, a person came and told 
them that there was a khan*s son in the cave of 
Arschi the Sage ; for he happened lately to be 
passing by, ana bad the ouriosity to go behind a 
rock, and libten to the talk. 

So ten messengers were sent to the cave, but 
Arschi seeing them coming, hid the youtha so 
carefully that they could not be discovered. 
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"OoBBfi,'' Mid the oapUin of thepartj, "m jqu 
won't ciye np the khan's sod, rou must lose joor 
b«ftd ; and be ordered two of the men to behead 
him. Sunlight hearing the words, cried out : 

*' Do no barm to my good guardian ; I shall go 
with you." 

He oame out of his hiding-place, and so did 
Hoonligbtj and the brothers strode, each wishing 
to be sacrificed instead of the other. Howerer, 
the guard took the eldest, and brought him to the 
Khan's palace. 

There ther showed him to the Khan, and were 
conducting him awaT, when the Khan's daughter 
happened to come in. She ran and threw her 
arms about his neck, and said tbey should not 
take him, and her father was so Tezed. that he or- 
dend them to take her awaj. too, ana throw her 
in. The prince cried out at tnis, and begged them 
to let her go, but she said she would not outlive 
bim. 

So they were both brought and thrown in. Be- 
fore they sank, the young chief lamented that the 
innocent princess should lose her life, and she so 
bitterly wept for his death, that the crocodiles 
felt pity. They took both and flung them out 
on the bank, uid bade them go home, and imme- 
diately let the waters flow. 

*' While the Khan and his ministers were look- 
ing with joy on the floods rushing from the hill 
marshes, and the overflowing of the river, they 
were astonished to see the pnnoess approaching. 
The Khan was sorrv enough for the oraer he had 
given, and joyfuuy embraced his recovered 
daughter. 

As soon as she had told what had happened, her 
father and his court went in a body to the cave, 
and brought the young princes and their guardian 
to the pamce, and paid them every honor ai^ re- 
spect. 

The two brothers were soon married ; Sunlight 
to the princess, and Moonlight to her sister ; and 
after some time all went to pay a visit to their 
father. He received them with great joy, but the 
stepmother was so vexed that she burst a blood- 
vessel and died. 



Aim and Forpo«e« 

It is sad to contemplate an aimless and pur- 
poseless ezisteuoe— golden youth gliding by, hast- 
ening by, wasting precious opportunities, no aim. 
no object In view, just like a snip under full sail 
and well manned, but no rudder: only drifting, 
no harbor in view, going with the tide; or perhaps 
with rudder in good working order, but no port 
in vieWf oply sailing jou know not where. Have 
an aim in lilTe, and a noble one. Aim high, and 
you will hit something above yonr level. Are you 
a student ? Be not satisfied to get through your 
studies or recitations without censure from your 
teacher, but study hard to acquit yourself with 
honor ; be not content to creep along on the level, 
but WMk, yea, run even, up the rugged bill irhere 
honor sitteth at the peak. Are you a mechanic ? 
If so, learn ^our trade well, not contenting your- 
self with being an average workman, but strive 
to become master of your art, always bearing in 
mind the old adage, what is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Strive to be a leader, and not 
a follower. First have an object, and then labor 
zealously to accomplish your object; success 
is Bure to follow earnest, unceasing toil. The con- 
testants in the Isthmian races had an object in 
view, and every sinew and nerve was bent to ob- 
tain the obiect. It was the crown at the end of 
the race. Life is a race, and many are on the 
oourse. You must either run or be trodden under 
foot; the multitude is moving on ; you must not 
look behind, or defeat is certain. Lead off in the 
train, and you will gaiu ilie crown at the end. 



Those who delay will never reach the object, but 
wiU fail at last Reader, have a noble object in 
view, and then, with all your might, press forward 
until yon reach it, and it is yours. 



JudUML Oombats amongBt tiie 

Ancient rmnks. 

Dnsnro the eleventh century the means of Jus- 
tice among the Franks, was a combat between the 
aoouser and the accused. If a person was accused 
of any misdemeanor, he was granted permission 
to take an oath upon his innocence oefore the 
Court of State, and thus escape what was known 
as '* Private Vengeance." If, however, there was 
not sufficient evidence of his innocence, the ac- 
cuser had a right to annul the vow of the culprit 
by pnshin;;^ his hand from the shrine, or reliquary 
(on which it rested during his oath), and challenge 
him to mortal combat. 

If the accuser was a woman, and the accused a 
man, the laws of battle were as follows : 

The man was to stand in a pit, nearly up to his 
waist, and be armed with a club, hardened at the 
fire: while the woman, whose motions were not 
confined, held a kerchief in her hand, in which a 
stone weighing fh)m four to fire pounds was tied. 

According to the Augsburg City Laws of 1276, 
and the Wnrzbnrg Battle Code of 1447, the man 
was to have a club twelve inches in length, the 
thickness of two thumbs at the end: while the 
woman's weapon was to he two fists longer, and 
to consist of a stone weighing one pound, 
wrapped in a kerchief. 

Whenever a woman undertook " wager of bat- 
tle," she did so at f he peril of her life. For. if she 
should not be the victor, the accused would pos- 
sess the power of having her sentenced to dchth 
in court, on a char^re of false accusation. She 
would then be burned alive in the same pit where- 
in the man had stood. This result was looked 
upon as *' God's Judgment;" for, the advantage a 
woman had over a man, in position and weapons, 
usually made her the victor. 

Although the " Judgment of God," or ordeal, 
was discarded in 18C0, Judicial Combat was never- 
theless retained. Not, indeed, in cities, where its 
use was gradually discontinued ; nor in the lower 
criminal courts; but principally in provincial 
courts of justice, where cases of nobility were 
tried. 

Previous to this, the unconvicted accused was 
not bound to fight, provided he confessed his 

frnilt. In such a case, instead of forfeiting his 
ife, he was allowed to escape with the loss of a 
hand, or on payment of a fixed sum of money. 

Wager of battle was used in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in the case of nobles who de- 
fied the laws of court. Whoever succumbed in a 
judicinl combat forfeited not his life, indeed, but 
bis claims. In all prevailing; modes of this judicial 
combat, one rule held good. The accused was 
allowed six weeks' grace, time in which to practice 
with the prescribed weapon. On the day of com- 
bat, the weapons and clothing of the ani agonists 
were examined, and the spectators were enjoined 
to observe the strictest silence. 

Only the seconds were allowed to speak. The 
combat began at a given signal. A blow previous 
to the starting- signal, or after the final signal, 
forfeited the batt^. In cases of disturbance or 
disorder, the seconds interfered. Each combatant 
was allowed to call for ** time" twice during the 
battle. It ho called three limes, or thrice dropped 
his weapon, he was deemed to have lost. 

Every combatant had four seconds, one advo- 
cate, one marshal of arms, one trainer (who in- 
structed in the mode of fighting, but whose voice 
durst not be heard during the battle), and one 
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EDonUor, who wH poited in the ■»□>, bnt wu 
■llowed to commaiiioM with the coinbUuiU oulj 
through tbe idTooBte. 

The dre^a uauklljr coniiited of eloie-fltliag 
trowsen, jacket and hand, futeoed irilh a leather 
stnp, and cut from one piece of grtt wDolen 
oloth. The ahlald (#i>iota, honcret-, nM-ooCworo 
JD battle with a womsD,} waa of wood and lealber, 
aoTered with white haea, uid anuuDentod with 



but the horoiim of Ihoae ■ 

ilr Heareat righti through the onlj Ic^ a 

' them, i» a riiid page in histOTT- 
llDstration which hai ellled forth I 

Temarki is • careful cop; of m rerj rm hm 

lious old BugnTiug. 
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Her Revenge. 



Thi morning of Ihe BOth of December, 13—, i 
• briglit and IotcIt one, and ttae >rutocratic aaei 
«mtbw«d a: * '• ' ■--•■■ ■ " ■ ' 



Htll Beamed to appracisw it— tbe noole hmteia 
herself moat of all; and u her husbaod'a ejea 
JlDgared adoringlr upon her face, erarj one la the 
■' " rledged het beaut)'. 



le breakfast-table at Sitlnbar 
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btfonei bad nrairied her in Paris, and the faet of 
her haTiiig bev'a born in India, where her father, 
a Mr. Vail, hfJi a civil appointment, nothing was 
known respecting either nerself or familr. 

The warm san of her native land had left the 
shadow of his kiss upon her features, tinging them 
with that delicate, half-bronzed, golden hue which 
marks the Hindoo race. Her mother must hare 
had Indian blood in her Teins. It asserted its pre- 
sence, not only in her complexion, but in her eyes 
— dark, dreamy, almond-shaded eyes, one instant, 
sleepy, the next eloquent of passion. There was 
dangerous fascination in her smile, too, and no 
man bod ever been known to resist it. 

Breakfast was over, and ttalb contents of the 
mail-bag having been distributed, a partial silenee 
•nsned, most of the guests being engaged with 
their letters. 

Suddenly Sir Charles Swinburne ejaculated, 
"Stranger' His wife looked op with quickly 
suppressed, but a sudden wild anxiety in her face, 
and the lawyer opposite thonght, "She has a 
history, and miagines, perhaps, that her husband 
has lighted upon one ot the stray chapters. I've 
noticed thai look before." 

** My cousin Lester has arrived In England, and 
will soon be here." 

Lady Swinburne's face was deadly pale for a 
moment, then the rich color came baok to lip 
and cheek, and she said, in an unruffled voice : 

" How nice of him to visit us first of all ! How 
Is Lord Evelyne's headache now, lAdyEvelyne?" 
and she turned to a stout dame at'ter side. 

There was nothing more, and Mr. Graham, the 
rising young lawyer, puzsled over the matter until 
the next day, when Mr. Lester made his appear- 
ance. ,* 

The arrival or departure of a guest generally 
takes place very quietly at evecy well-r^ffulated 
mansion in the country. His presence or absence 
from the dining- table iSrst announces the fact to 
the remaining visitors, by which sensible srrange- 
ment weloonnngs and leave-takings are avoided. 

Such, at least, was the custom at Swinburne 
Hall. Sir Charles was the only n)9mber of the 
family present to receive his conaliL who hsd 
passed tne last fifteen years of his life in India 

A slight flush suffused his handsome coonte- 
Banoe, as be extended his hand to his long-absent 
relative. If not produced by pleasure at the 
meeting, it certainly was not caused by shame. 
Nothing could be more cordial than their man- 
ner, and the few brief words exchanged between 
them. 

'* I have directed your old rooms to.be prepared 
for you," said the host, as be led the' way; <*the 
tame you used to occupy in my fathiir'a time. I 
thouffbt you would like them best." 

<« Thoughtful and kind aa ever," observed hia 
gnest. 

*' If von find them improved, yon must thank 
my wife, for it was her taste that presided over 
the arraojnment of them." 

" 1 shall not forget to whom I am indebted," 
observed bis cousin. 

There was something not exactly harsh in the 
sound of the speaker's voice, but studied^ metal- 
Ho-like, as if he labored under some strongly 
suppressed emotion. Sir Chsrles took 'no notice 
of tne change — perhaps he did not observe it- 
hut left, after once more shakine hands with him 
at the dressing-room door. Although a cheerinl 
fire blazed in the grate, Mr. Lester, without re- 
moving the large cloak lined with sables in which 
his person was enveloped, threw himself into sn 
easy-chair, where he remained motionless whilst 
his valets and the servants were arropging his 
baggage. 

"Come to me in an hour," he said, when the 
imperials wera opened, and the contents of his 



dresaiqg-easo plaoed upon the tablo nmdj for 
Qse. 

The valet and servanta withdrew. 

Mr. Lester rose from his seat, walked deliber- 
ately toward the door, and locked it. Judging 
from his manner, it must have been a relief to him 
to find himself alone, for he threw off the oloak 
impatiently, and commenced pacing the floor of 
the room. 

As he is destined to act an important pmii in 
our narrative, it would be disrespectful not to in- 
troduce him somewhat more particulariy to oar 
readers. 

Although neariy fortv, he appeared many yean 
younger. Neither dMpation, the efiecta of 
climate, nor age, nor that which tells more power* 
fully than age, the war of puasion, had left their 
trace upon his handsome countenance, which 
most persons were struck with at first ain^t^ 
although the expression, in reality, was anytlnog 
but amiable or pleasing. It was too sensual. There 
was a mocking glance in the eye. and a smile 
about the lips at once cold and cruel. 

Despite his long residence under an Indian ann, 
his whole person denoted great strength, and on- 
broken manly vigor. 

** At SwinbumcL" be muttered several times to 
himself. " Standing near the window firom which 
I saw my cousin Charles's aim encircle the wslst 
of the only woman 1 ever loved. She is dead, and 
another has taken her place— another I He little 
imagines who that other really is." 

Here the speaker indulged in a low, quiet laugh, 
paused, walked toward the window, then laogbea 
again. 

** I could have sworn that she was here," be 
continued, looking round him. "Humph! ahe 
has not forgotten my taste," he added, as he ex- 
amined one alter the other the diflereot^la«0a»# of 
perfume upon the dressing-table. "She has 
obildren—danghters, my lawyer tells me. I won- 
der if they are like her? Flowers, too !" he added, 
** fresh as her own beauty when I first beheld her; 
the eonserratorv must have been ransacked to 
supplv them. Does she think to propitiate me by 
such flatteries? I wonder how she will meet me — 
with cheeks blanched with terror, or with smiles? 
I would sooner see her terror," he continned, 
after a pause. *' Smiles pall upon me — life begins 
to lose Its zest with me. This visit may revive iC 
It is something to hold the honor of a man who 
rivaled me at my mercy. My cousin knows to 
whom his lands are mort^niged. I read it in hia 
looks when we first met. Therefore, be hatea mm, 
and bis wife lesrs me." 

Two hours later Lady Swinburne welcomed Mr. 
Lester to Swinburne HhII, with a brilliant smile 
and extended hand ; but as the ieweled fingnrs 
touched his, an involuntary shudder shook tier 
delicate frame. But one saw it— Mr. Lester. A 
menacing glance answered it. 

" The Marchioness of Belgrave, her daogfatersy 
Lady Mary and Ladj Margaret Pimlic6, Mias Cur- 
rev, Lady Priory, and Mrs. General Orby," said 
the baronet, presenting him to the rest of the 
ladies. 

** I cannot endure this," whispered Lester, as 
he took the hand of his hostess on retiring for the 
night. ** We must come to an understanding." 

"Yes; I perceive it will be best," murmured 
her ladyship. 

" When shall I see you ?" 

" In the morning." 

"And where?" 

"In the park. I gensrallv walk there from 
twelve to two. Too wQI fina me by the water- 
fall." was the hurried replv. 

" I wish, my love," said her husband, as soon 
as they found themselves alone, "you would be a 
little more cordial in your manner to my cousin.*' 
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Hit wife regarded bim earnestly. 

'* I am under considerable obligations to bim,' 
he added, besitatinglj. 

*' Obligations !'* repeated ber kdysbip, bitterly. 
"To him r J F. / 

" Tea— pecuniary ones. To be snre, I pay a 
fair interest for tbe money, and tbe debt is amply 
seenred hj a mortgage on Swinburne : but were 
he to call it suddenly in, we might find ourselves 



** Pay H," said bis wife. '< I will consent to 
any sacrifioe t 01?e up our bouse in town, and 
let me remain in tbe country. There are my 
jewels, too 1 I know that they are very Taluable 
—my marriage settlement, and tha inaaranoe upon 
your life for the children, itry U, if yon Iotc me 
—anything rather than remam in the power ot 
that man/' 

These passionate exclamations, which were 
broken by a flood of tears, surprised the baronet, 
who b€«^n to reproach hunself for having nnne- 
eeasariiy alarmed ber. 
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Wb>, pet," he said, drawing her fondly to 
bim, *' I never saw vou so nervous before ! There 
is nothing to be senonslv uneasy at. The timber 
on the estate would ail but clear the encum- 
brances. Not that I should like to fell tbe old 
oaks my father was ao proud of. Ton shall keep 
vour diamonds,'' be aaded, " and yonr house in 
town. What should 1 do in London without you? 
I merely hinted that yon might be a little more 
friendly with Lester." 

'* I cannot bear him to touch my children^" she 
sobbed. 

**This is childish r 

'• CaU it what vou will, it revolts me." 

" Nonsense! You roust not mind what people 
say. My cousin has been a little wild, perhaps." 

" Wild I" repeated bis wife, with a shudder. 

'* But not worse," continued her husband, with- 
out appearing to notice it, ** than tbe rest of the 
world. India, by all accounts, is not tbe most 
moral country in the world." 

"Thank yon, Charles!" said ber ladyship, 
bluahing deeply. 

'* There!" eiacalated the baronet, kiasing her; 
''you have almost betrayed me into making a 
rude speech. Ah, Margaret I if all women were 
pure and single-heartod like yourself, the world 
would be better, and men more worthy of tbe 
name." 

The tone of tender confidence, of unbounded 
love in which these words were uttered, rang like 
a death-knell in tbe ears of the unhappy woman. 



OBAPTIR n. 

Thb waterfall in Swinburne Park waa a spot of 
mat natural beauty. No CapabiUty Brown had 
been permitted to mar its loveliness, under pre- 
tense of improving nature. The limpid waters 
Sisbed from tbe chasm freely and nnconfined, till 
ey fell into the lake at tbe foot of a pile of rock. 
The only attempts at ornamentation were a few 
shells, and the remaina of a statue overgrown with 
lichen. 

As Ifr. Lester advanced to the place of rendes- 
vouB, Lady Swinburne met him. She appeared 

Sale, but calm— provokingly calm, be tnougbt. 
le would much rather have seen her fiuabed and 
agitated, unable to meet his gaze, as in daya 
gone by. 

''Punctuality is not always a ladj'a virtue," he 
observed, raisio^^ his hat with tbe most ceremoni- 
ous politeness. " Permit me to thank you !" 

" I am not here to listen to compliments," ob- 
served ber ladyship, quietly. "We each of us 
know their value. You wish to speak with me." 

'* Margaret, mv heart is on fire. 1 caooot paint 
the misery 1 endure at beholdins you another' a. 



Europe has realized the promises of vour youth, 
developed your understanding, addea grace and 
refinement to yonr beautj. 1 am mad when I re- 
flect you once were mine. Have you not one 
word of pity for me t" he added ; " no reply to the 
avowal of my sutt'erings V* 

" I came to hear what you bad to say to me, 
Mr. Lestei^ not to listen to a senseless rhapsody, 
which, if I did not know you, would excue mv 
mirth. Ton forget," she continued, "that whai- 
ever phase of character you may assume to others, 
to me you are known— falsehood has no vaU, cun- 
ning no device, brutality no outrage," she added, 
with marked empbasia upon the words, " that can 
suiprise me more." 

'^I love you, Margaret— passionately, madly 
love you !" 

'* Men never strive to appear contemptible and 
inftsmoua in the eyes of tbe women tbey love." 

The countenance of Mr. Lester changed. The 
voice and manner of the speaker stung him even 
more than her words. 

" By heavens, yon bear it bravely 1" be replied, 
in a sneering tone. 

" How should 1 bear it t" deoModed the lady. 

"You forget how completely yen are in my 
power— that one word from my lips will reduce 
you to such abject misery, that mercy itaelf could 
never find you. I have but to return to the house, 
and proclaim to your guesto the relationship that 
existed between me ana their hostess, years Kince 
in India, to see them shrink from you as from a 
living leprosy— to hear your bnaband cast yon off 
—drive yon from the house to which your pre- 
senoe is a disgrace, separate you from your chil- 
dren, who would henceforth blush to hear yoo 
named." 

At this allnsion to her daughters, the firmness 
of Ladv Swinburne gave way, and she wrung ber 
bands in speechless agony and shame. 

"How the world will luugb," be continued, 
" when it learns the tale. How that the virtuous, 
immaculate wife of my cousin Charles *' 

" Hold !" shrieked the unhappy woman. " Have 
you no touch of humanity in your nature? no 
sense of manhood or of pity? Tau to reproach 
me I Ton 1 infamous aa cowardly, I was scarcely 
fifteen when the wretehed man who calls himself 
my father threw me in your power — sold me to 
you. You bad beggared nim at the gaming-table : 
obteined possession of bills be had forged, and 
left him no means of savins a dishonol^•d life but 
the sacrifice of his only child. Yoong as 1 was," 
continued the speaker^ with increaains vebemeoce, 
" I never was your willing dupe. I bated and de- 
spised you. I was tiie victim of loathsome vio- 
Bnce." 

" Perhaps you will prevail upon lociety to be- 
lieve it," observed the well-bred ruffian. 

" My husband wiU believe it." replied the lady. 

" Pshaw !" 

" And avenge me," she added, significantly. 

"I never fifnitwitb the man wno ia my debtor." 

" Coward !^' 

"Margaret, this is foUv— madness," said her 
persecutor. " If 1 have shown you my power it 
IS that you may not drive me to use it. Why 
should we not be friends ?" ' 

" Friends 1" repeated his victim, bitterly. 

"Neither Charles nor tbe woild need sus- 
pect " 

" Do not pollute my ears bv your infamoua pro- 
posals. I would prefer death to aafety at such a 
price. Leave me, for I look into my heart and 
shudder. Leave me, for your own sake if not for 



mine. 



>* 



'* A menace," exdaimed the gentleman, laugb- 
inriv. 
"No; a prayer— a prayer 1 Spare me if yon 
I are a man '^ 
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Lady Swinbnrae threw herself ftt his feet. It 
the wife and mother he had hambled, not the 
wommo. 

A cjnioel emfle passed over bis features as he 
regarded her. 

^* Margaret/' he said, "yoa ask too much of 
me — a self-denial I am not 'in the habit of practi- 
cing. Gall me selflsfaj if you will— pertiaps I am 
so: bat your beauty is my justification. Never 
did mr heart beat so passionately as now. The 
utmost I can accord is three days to reflect be- 
fore you answer." 

*« Three days I" 

"If yon decide on ouitting Sir Charles, and 
flyioff with me to the Continent, all that wealth 
can layish, you can command. If you determine 
on remaining witii your husband, you may trust 
to my prudence and discretion to guard your re- 
putation." 

" Only three days!'^ repeated the unhappy wo- 
man. 

" Am I not generous ?" 

The look that answered the unmanly ouestion 
might have warned him that there were limits to 
the forbearance of the beinff be had so cruelly 
outraged and insulted, which U might be dangerous 
to pass. But his evil passion blinded him. 

Be saw in her the weak, defenseless woman 
only, prostrated by terror, and entirely at his 
mercv. 

** If this misery is to fall upon me," she sobbed, 
'' I cannot remam beneath the same roof with my 
children. It would kill me to know myself a Ut- 
inff Ke." 

°* You will elope with me, then f** 

**1 did not say that Toree dayst yes, three 
days to reflect t" and Lady Swinburne turned ab- 
ruptly away from her companion, and walked 
rapidlT' down a side-path. 

He did not attempt to follow her. 

Before lonj;, she reached what was evidently 
her destination— a small, low cottage, for she 
knocked at its door, and when bidden to enter, 
obeyed with the air of one who knows the place. 

** Miriam, he has found me I" she moaned, 
sinking into a chair, and wringing her hands 
piteously. 

Without a word, the single inmate of the room, 
a low-browed, dark-skinned, handsome woman, 
walked to a small ehest, which she unlocked, took 
from it a strongly pertHimed essence, and com- 
menced bathinff tbe brow of her visitor. 

**1 know," she said, at last; *<my son told me 
of his arriTal." 

<* He tbreatons me." 

•* Let him threaten." 

'* Declares he will reveal everything->heap mi*' 
ery upon my husband — shame on my innocent 
children !— unless I— spare me the rest. Ton 
know him." 

"How did yon reply?" 

*' By scorn and defiance." 

" That was unwise." 

"I could not help it. My heart would have 
broken bad I attempted to conceal the loathing 
and contempt he has filled it with. It was follv. 
I felt so arterward, and humbled myself in the 
dust before him." 

" That was weak." 

'* Entreated his forbearance." 

" A nd be repUed by ininlt f* 

•« Yes." 

The woman's brow darkened ominously. 

** If I had been there, Mar^^aret, you should not 
have bumbled yourself in vain." 

Lady Swinburne raised her eyes wearily. 

" He has ffiven me three days to decide between 
death and shame." 

"Three days!" exclaimed her wnJidanU, for 
dM fint time b«trarins somethins like animation 



in her gesture and looks. " Had be knowB thai I 
was so near you, he would not have gr«ittfed to« 
as many hours. Three days," she repeatea to 
herself. " In India, I have known a provine^ loit 
and won in half f3ie time." 

A low cry burst from Lady Swinburne's pallid 
lips. 

"Can you save me?" she asked, sofUr. 

"/«in." 

" And wiU your 

"IwiU." 

"Bless yon, Miriam! bless youl Hasbcad! 
children ! home ! are mine airain— -all mine f" 



" Upon 9n€ condition" added the wonutn. 
" Condition ! yes. anything I Is it moner? 
shall have all that I can command." 
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" My diamonds, then ?^ Ther are yours. Peace 



of mind is far more precious tnan tbe moat costly 
gems." 

" You ought to have known me better,** replied 
the Jewess. "My services, like my fneodship, 
are not to be purchased by gold or jewels." 

Stooping, she whispered a few words in tbe ear 
of her visitor, whose countenance suddenly be- 
came overshadowed by an expression of nneaai- 
ness and distaste. 

"It may not be in my power," she faltered. 

" I ask It no further than your power to grant 
or refuse may extend hereafter," was the reply. 

Still Lady Swinburne hesitated. 

" Take your chance," said tbe woman, coolly. 

" I consent" 

"Yon must do more." 

" More I" 

" Yes ; for now I doubt you. There is a a e eret 

8 ride, Mar/aret, lurking in your heart, which, like 
ae seed ofthe Auruxb, only requires unclouded 
sunshine to put forth bitter fruit. You must 
swear to me 

"I will; yes, anvthing." faltered Lady Swin- 
bume, alarmed lest tbe jfewess, offhanded by her 
hesitation, should lecall her promise. 

"Remember that it is a solemn compact be- 
tween us," said Miriam, after her visitor had re- 
peated the words she dictoted; "as yon value 
your safety, your husband's love, tbe esteem of 
your children, do not attempt to trifle or palter 
with it." 

" Never." 

" Living or dead, 1 should know bow to avenge 
it. It is well that we have three days before us, 
otherwise 1 should be pressed for time. To-mor- 
row night you must contrive some excuse to send 
for me to the Hall" 

" Nothing more easy; I can be ill." 

" Illness will be as good a reason as any other. 
Let it be about the hour when your guesta an 
engaged in the drawing-room." 

^ funderstend." 

" Lester must not see me. He would take the 
alarm, and exposure become inevitoble." 

" What is it yon propose ?" demanded bar lady* 
ship, lowering her voice to a whisper, and lookins 
into the dark face bending over her with terrifiea 
eyes. 

" I will inform yon when next yon see me." 

"NotHfe? Oh! not Hfe." 

"That will depend upon accidento I have no 

E>wer to control. You are atrangely pitifuL 
ave you forgotten your wrongs V* 

" Yet, you would spare bim V 

"I would not unnecessarily buraen my soul 
with crime. The consequences might prove disas- 
trous to us both." 

The Jewess smiled disdainfiolly. 

" Yon would kiU him, then, if yen ooold do H 
safelvf 

" As I would the Tenomeus reptile that bad 




eoOed its loathsome folds about my foot!" ex- 
claimed her visitor, ** and sleep peacefully after 
haTioff done so. Hj wrongs have armed me with 
a ng^ more sacred than legal justice/' 

"We understood each other, Margaret,'* ob- 
sorted the straniire woman, in her passionless 
Toioe. **It is time that you returned to the 
house; "your prolonged aosence may be noticed 
by your suests; but oefore you depart, I must 
remove aU traces of these tears." 

Returning to the box, or species of casket, from 
which she had taken the essence applied so suc- 
eessfolly to restore her visitor f^m her fainting 
fit, the speaker mingled several drugs in a basin 
of water, and set it before her. 

"This reminds me of old times," said Lady 
Swinburne, as she bathed her features in it. 

When the mistress of Swinburne Hall made her 
appearance amongst her visitors, thev one and all 
eongratulafced her upon the effect of ner walk. 

Never had she looxed more beantlfuL 



OHAPTKB zn. 

Two DATi had already elapsed since the inter- 
view at the fountain. 

" Ib-morrou/** murmured Felix Lester to him- 
solf, as he looked insolently into the pale face of 
Margaret Swinburne. 

At that moment she raised her eyes, and meet- 
ing that gaze, returned it defiantly. 

An hour after, as she sat in the nurserv, bend- 
ing tenderly over the little bed where ner two 
children lay asleep, the head nurse entered the 
ehamber. 

" Mrs, Arvane is below, and wishes to speak 
with vour ladyship." 

A deadly pallor swept OTcr the ex<^uisite face of 
Margaret Swinburne ; but the tone in which she 
replied was thorougbly commonplace. 

^* What brihgs her here so late, Edson V 

" She came with her son Hugo, who staid to 
play with Master Harry, if you please, my lady. 
Poor Huso is quite ilL'^ 

" SencTMiriam to my dressing-room. I will be 
there in a moment." 

It seemed as if the suffering woman could not 
tear herself from the presence of her children, for 
she hung over them with agonized kisses and 
choking sobs. 

Five minutes later she entered her dressing- 
room. In the centre of the apartment stood 
Miriam Arvane, the Jewess, whose life was a 
mystery to all but the mistress of the hall. 

" Has onv one seen vou. except the servants and 
your son V^ asked Lady Swinburne. 

"Kot a living thing," was the reply; "but I 
recognized his voice as I passed the door of the 
drawmg-room, and felt that my task had become 
tt duty." 

" Are you prepared ?" 

Miriam noaded in the affirmative. 

"The time has been long enough for justice to 
prepare the blow." 

To illustrate her meaning, the speaker drew 
from her bosom a long, slender phial, filled with a 
liquid so pure and coforlcM, that the most careful 
observer would have pronounced it water. 

"Will no taste detect it?" 

" None." 

" Miriam, you possess fearful knowledge," 

The Jewess smiled. 

" How did you obtain it f 

" My father, as you have heard me say. was a 
surgeon to one of (ne company's native r^ments. 
in our campaign on the bills, he had ample op- 
portanit)r, as well as time, to devote himself to 
Lis favorite pursuit— botan v. He could not edu- 
cate me as girls are usuaUy educated — to figure 
in the waltz, to play and sing, work useless em- 



broidery, make unmeaning sketches, and eall 
them drawings from Nature ; but he taught me aQ 
he knew, and it has served me more than onee." 

" Heaven help and pardon us," murmured Lady 
Margaret. 

" Pardon I repeated the unscrupulous woman. 
" Pardon is for criminals : our deed is a sacrifice, 
and not a crime. I have interrogated my heart — 
for X have such a thing— taken counsel wiUi my 
conscience, and both assure me that the dfath of 
FeUx Lester will be an act of justice. If, how- 
ever, you think otherwlscL it is not too late to re- 
tract ; the deed is not pertormed ; the choice is in 
your bands." 

" It is, it U." 

" And tie aU€maUv4 in Ms, Tour husband's 
misery and your children's shame." 

At uiese words her hearer rose from the seat on 
which she had thrown herself, as suddenly as if 
she had received an electric shock ; her eyes flash- 
ing: her delicately chiseled nostrils slightly dis- 
tenaed with indignation and shame. 
' " Never !" she exclaimed '^ " never t I am calm 
now, fixed in mv hatred of him, pitiless as his own 
vUe nature. My husband and children I Thank 
you for reminding me of them ; though I scarcely 
needed it, for my resolution has long since been 
taken. They shall never blush at the tale of my 
disgrace." 

"In whieh room does he sleep?" 

" The Amber Chamber." 

"Let iB go," said the woman ; "the servants, 
bv this time, are at supper, and we shall be un* 
ODserved." 

Lady Margaret took the smsll silver Ismp from 
the dressing-room table, and, without otterina; a 
word, walked toward the door, followed by the 
speaker. Everything appeared to favor their 
deaiffn. They did not encounter a single domestie 
in the corridors; and, if they had. the excuse 
would have been ready ; thev were about to visit 
Hugo, who, in obedience to bis mother's instruc- 
tions, had pretended siokness, as an excuse for 
remaming at the hall all night. 

The Amber Ohamber, so called from the prevail- 
ing hue of the tapestry and hangings, although 
exceedingly old-fashioned, was one ot the most 
luxuriously furnished in the house. Lar^ '^^^J* 
down-cushioned chairs stood on eaoh eide of the 
fireplace, in which a wood fire was cheerfuUy 
burning. At the foot of the bed there were two 
couches, tn$wU^f and a magnificently inlaid ward* 
robe and cabinet. 

The toilet-service also was of peculiar beauty, 
formed of rare old Venetian glass, placed upon a 
table inlaid by the cunning hands of the mpsaie- 
workers of Florence. 

It was toward this table that Miriam Arvane 
directed her steps. Taking up the water-botUea, 
one by one, she poured into each a portion of the 
contents of the phial she carried m her bosom, 
and cast the rest uto the basin and ewer, in almost 
equal parts. 

" It IS done," she whispered. 

"Should he not drinkt" gasped her com- 
panion. 

" Let him but dip his hand into the water, it 
will prove sufficient," was the reply. 

Lady Swinburne shuddered. 

" It is time yon return to the drawing-room," 
said the Jewess. " Do not look so pale.'^ 

"Do not leave me," faltered Lady Margaret. 
"How shall L live until to-morrow V* 

" You are childish and weak," was the tpomful 
reply. " But I can stay if you wish me to— and, 
perhaps, it may be best; the discoTcry of the 
morning may shake your nerves. Iwill go down 
to the nousekeeper's room, and say that I have 
vour permission to sleep here at the nail, for fear 
&Qgo should be worse." 
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" Children tre inMaiiouiy" laid Ladr Marearet, 
anxionslj. "Is there no danger of Hugo^s be- 
trarlng that bis illness was an assumed one?'' 

'^Not the slightest/' was the replj. **1 have 
trained him for an end." 

" For an end." 

** Hare von forgotten onr compact?" and Miriam 
Arrane's black ejeB flashed. ^* lis it to be your 
daughief't husband.*' 

Ladj Swinburne turned awaj abruptly, and 
left the room. 

"Where hare ron been, my dear?" asked Sir 
Charies, as his wife re-entered the drawing-room. 

"Hugo is ill," was the quiet reply. 

"Wbo is Hugo?" whispered Felix Lester, to a 
stout dowager at his side. 

*' A child, the son of the widow of Sir Charles's 
steward," was the reply. " He is a great deal at 
the hall as playfellow and companion of the young 
heir." 

Felix Lester inquired no farther. Had the 
speaker by any accident pronounced the name of 
Miriam, a terrible design would, in all. probaMiity, 
hare been defeated. 

** Anything to arold me," he thought, and im- 
mediately commenced a conrersation on a rery 
difl'erent subject _^ 

OHAPram rr. 

Ir any feeling of remorse lingered in the breast 
of Marsaret Swinburne, H would bare been ef- 
feotnally extinguished by the assured tftumphant 
look her persecutor ffave her as he extended his 
hand to bid her ffooo-niffht. 

** Death canceb every debt," thought his Tlctim, 
as, with less reluctance thao she generally dis- 
played, she gaye it to him. 

*' She accepts her fate," murmured Felix Lester, 
as he entered his chamber ; "yields like a sensible 
woman to a destiny she cannot aroid." 

The presence of his valet was irksome to him, 
and be dismissed him. 

"At the usual hour in the morning, sir?" in- 
quired the man, pausing at the door. 

" Yes ; mind that I answer when yon knock. I 
hare particular reason for not wishing to be 
late." 

"I shaU be punctual, sir." 

These words were the last words uttered by 
any human toIccl except his own, that ever fell 
upon the ear of toe suiity man, who nodded care- 
lessly, so impatient aid he feel to he alone. 

flu first care, directly the valet left him, was to 
draw the bolt of the ohamber-door. 

That done, he exchanged his ooatfor a dressing- 
gown, then sank into one of the luxurious^ 
oushioned chairs by the fireside. 

" How glad I am that Charles is my debtor 1 I 
bate him. His oily tongue won from me the only 
woman I ever loved. But for him I might have 
been a husband and a father. What is the use of 
the enormous wealth I have caiued? Use? none. 
Strangers mar inherit— the lawyers fight for it— 
the fiends taxe it, for aught I care, provided no 
one of the raoe of Swinburne ever benefits a 
farthing by my labors." 

The recoUectioD that he had not yet made a will 
suddenly struck him, and he mentally resolved 
that not another week should elapse without re- 
pairing^ the omission, as, in the event of bis 
dving intestate, his cousin Charles would inherit 

"If I did not feel so strone and well," he 
thought, "the idea might ms!xe me nervous. 
Whew t how close the room is !" 

Either the wine the speaker had taken at dinner 
— he was in the habit of indulging freely— or the 
heat of the apartment, had created a sensation of 
thirst. Walking to the toilet-tabto, be took up | 



one of the Yenetian bottles, and filled a gfjmswifk 
water. 

Just as be raised it to his lips, an owl, or soaa* 
vamnt bird of nigbt, attracted ]>robably bj thm 
ligots within the room, fluttered its soft dowaj 
wings against the window. Some men would hav^ 
been stutled. Mr. Lester only laughed. 

" Here is to yon. old fellow !" he exclaimed, nad 
instantly drained it off. 

Whatever the nature of the drug the widow bad 
prepared, it was tasteless as well as colorlosa, for 
not the shghtest suspicion of there being tatjthmg 
unusual in the draught once struck him. 

A few minutes afterword the head of tlio 
wretched Kbertine, still filled vrith thickly crowd. 
ing fancies, which would continue to press npoa 
him, reposed upon bis pillow. 

A feeling of drowsiness eradually crept orer 
him, invading every limb, but not the brain — that 
continued active as ever, teeming with a thoasaad 
fantastic images, each succeeding the other Klco 
a troop of conscience-startled phantoms. Being 
unaccompanied by pain, thia peculiar state in- 
spired no alarm, and the doomed man would not 
have been startled from his waking dreams had 
not the sensation of thirst once more opjpreased 
him. He struggled against it for some tinse, till 
it became intolerable, and then attempted to rise 
from the bed. The musolML rebellions to his willy 
refused to perform their ofince; he oould neither 
move hand or foot. Had the fisbled head of Me- 
dusa been presented to his gaze, and tamed him 
into a living statue, he would not have been more 
helpless. 

Cold dews of terror started upon his forehead ; 
he tried to call for assistance ; Inarticulate mnr- 
mnrs, too faint to be heard beyond the chamber, 
broke from his Ups. Voice as well as strength 
were gone. 

In this state Mr. Lester remained for several 
hours, a prey to all the agonies of rasn^ remorse 
and despair; every minute appearing Wn an age, 
in which the events of bis evil life passed in reriew 
before him, terribly distinct, hideous in the stari- 
liujg; reality with which thev confh>nted hia mental 
vision. He knew that he waa poisoned, and 
guessed the hand that had done it. 

The thought that henceforth Lady Swinbnne 
would live happily with her husband and ehildrea, 
her honor unstained, her crime unsuspected — for 
the chances of detection were but few — ^inflicted 
a keener pang than the certainty of approaching 
death, or the recollection that her husband would 
succeed to his enormous fortune. Could the nn- 
happv wretch hare olothed bis thoughts in speech, 
how nerce would have been his words ! To a mind 
like his it appeared doubly hard to die— erery 
means of ei^oyment and ibe luxury of a long- 
cberished Tengeance within his grasp — and to 
know that his death must enrich the man be would 
have wronged 1 

Dead at last. Cold and stark. But the tragedy 
of the night was not completed. 

In another chamber, that of Margaret Swin- 
burne, it was going on bravely. 

The wretched woman bad not undressed, and 
now lay motionless upon a couch, her fair face aa 
colorless as marble, her eyes dosed, her hands 
crossed over ber breast. They had a peculiar 
look, like dead hands. There was a strange fijced- 
ness in her attitude, too. 

Not three feet from the couch stood Miriam 
Arvane, a horrible beauty in her face, a vellow 
ffleam in her eye, like that of the tigress who be- 
holds her prey. 

" At last !" she muttered. " At last, Margaret 
Vail, I am avenged. I have waited years for this. 
Felix Lester forsook me for yoa, ten years ago, 
and I— waitinr— patient-— crafty^made the so- 
quaintance of ms new fsney, won your ooafidenoe^ 
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THB WOODCHUCK. 
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b^camo your trusled oompanion. I followed to 
EngUnd after your marriage with Charles Swin- 
buma ; I hare led yon into the oommission of 
murder ; and now — now I am arenged. Yon, who 
thought to esoape tho oonseqnenoea, shall sufl'er 
them alL The poison was a well-known one to 
medical men, and the balf-emptr rial, which I 
baye hidden in your bosom, snaiil convict yon. 
^The world's rerdiot shall be this : Lady Swinburne 
bad some powerful— probably a guilty motive— in 
wishing the death of Fdiix Lester. He died by 
her hands ; she attempts to commit suicide ; but 
the poison which proved fatal to Felix Lester, for 
some reason, simply stupefies Margaret Swin- 
burne. Let me see y* and the woman bent over 
the motionless form npon the couch. '* She will 
awake to disgrace, to tier husband's soom — her 
children's execration — in ten hours. It will then 
be— niue o'clock, and the murder will be dis- 
coyered at eight." 

For a moment the beautiful fiend smiled: then, 
with a heart-breaking sob, pressed her hand to her 
heart. 

'* Oh t Charles Swinburne— now that $he is de- 
throned, will you love me 1" 

Long she stood there, her hand oyer her beert, 
her lips parted and pale, then the smile came 
back, and, stooping still lower, she laid her hand 
upon Margaret Swmbnme's cheek. 

A low cry escaped her. Hastily she touched her 
lip, brow, and hands, then laid her ear npon the 
motionless breast. 

'* My God," she said, in an awful whisper. *' 8h€ 

Udtadr 

• ••••• 

Sir Charles Swinburne and his two children 
left England immediately, and for twenty years 
never set foot upon its shores. 

Miriam, the mysterious occupant of the cottage, 
was never seen afier the fatal night of the murder 
and the suicide, as it was supposed. 



She Woodelmck. 




the year, for the first day that the workmen came 
with their shovels and pickaxes, the barn-floor 
was being cleared for our annual husking " bee." 
What a delightful old bam it was! Many a long 
Summer afternoon have I spent, with my dear 
broken-nosed, one-armed dolly, hidden away from 
my teasing brothers in some far comer of the 
loft, with the sweet-smelling hay piled up all 
around us, as a wall of defense. 

On this particular afternoon, however, that I re- 
member so well, my nest in the hay had no attrac- 
tion for me, and poor doUy was lying^ neglected 
and forgotten, on a stone in front of the bam. 
with old Rover acting the part of self-appointed 
guardian. 

I was standing watching the men as thov cleared 
the floor for the merry buskers, who were to come 
in the evening, when my father called me trom 
the yard. I ran out, and found him looking; at a 
cnrfous round ball of brown fur, that, he said, the 
men had found under a stone wall, where they 
bad begun digging the cellar for our new house. 
I was not very much interested until father said : 

'* It's a woodohuck, dear. Don't you want to 
keep it r 

" A woodchuck I Why, that ball of fur is not 
alive r* 

«< Certainly it is. It is only Uking its Winter's 
nap. See ! It is using its tail for a pillow. It 
eurls itself up in the Durrow that it digs deep 
down in the ground, and there it sleeps snug and 
waim until the bright Spring days come, when it 



wakes up from its long nap, and is ready to begin 
active life again. I will put it in thu covered 
basket, and bury it under the pile of shaving and 
sawdust in theVoodhouse, and in the Spnnjg it 
will make a vory amusing pet for my little 
daughter." 

I was delighted, and ran to the house to tell 
mother, and ask her how many data she thought 
it would be before Mr. Woodchuck would wake 
up. I was much distressed to hear that it would 
be at least four months before he would think of 
opening his eyes. 

For several days I could think of nothing but 
my woodchuck. I named him Tommy, in remem- 
brance of a favorite cat, that bad departed this 
life amidst tears and lamentations on my part; 
and every one about the house was questioned as 
to the length of time that must elapse before I 
could see him again. Gradually, however, I 
ceased to think of him, and returned to my poor 
n^lected dolly. 

but, one SiHiday afternoon, being left at home 
all alone, I was seised with a sudden desire to see 
Tommy again, and hold him in mv arms. I ran 
to the woodhouse, and, after a good deal of exer- 
tion, succeeded in reaching the oasket. I carried 
it into the bouse, and, aetting it down in front of 
the great open flreplaoe, raised the cover, and 
peeped in. 

Tnere he was, inst as my father had left him, 
all curled up in the bottom of the basket. I put 
my hands in under him, and, with much fear and 
trembling, lifted him out, and placed him in my 
lap. 

How soft and long his fur was, and what funny 
legs for such a big, rCund body. 1 cuddled the 
soft thing in my arms, and sat gazing in the fire, 
thinking how much nicer this was tnan nursing 
dolly, who would never be able to move about, or 
look at me with her bright beady eyes. 

Suddenly I was startled by a slight movement 
on the part of my sleeping pet I screamed, and 
jumping up, dropped him on the fioor. Tea, he 
certain^ was waking up, for, after lying still for 
a moment, as if stunned by the fall, he began to 
roll over, and kick his short legs about in every 
direction. 

His eyes then opened, and, after looking ronnd 
the room with rather an astonished expression, ho 
started away from the fire. 1 ran after him,^ and 
took him up in my arms again, but quickly 
dropped him, with a scream otpain and real fear 
this time ; for those long sharp teeth had bitten 
my finger to the bone. 

Just at that moment, mv father, opening the 
door, Tommy ran out of the room and through 
the yard, with old Rovcx after him. My aching 
finger was forgotten in my fear that Rover would 
kill him. But I did not know the strength and 
fierceness of the little animal. As the dog caught 
up with him, he tnmed and faced him. There 
was a short, sharp battle, and old Rover ran yelp- 
ing toward the house, while Tommy disappeared 
under the wood-pile. 

The next day my father had the wood carefully 
taken away, and found that Tommy had burrowed 
into the earth, and was as fa^t asleep aa before 
the adventure. He was put into the basket, and 
buried in tbe woodhouse once more: and yon may 
be sure he was not again disturbed ny me. 

Early in the Spring my father had' a chain fa<«t- 
ened round his neck, and brought him into the 
kitchen. It was some time before he came to 
his senses sufficiently to understand that, he was 
a prisoner : and when he found that he was unable 
to eaoape, ne chattered his teeth, and showed hit 
rage in every possible way. 

He would eat nothing at first, but was soon 
driven to it by the pangs of hunger, after his long 
fast. He seemed to be very fond of lyiag in th« 
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habilB ilTorded u> > grentdul of aaiiiieEaeDl. Ui 
nould lit uprigbt, Bquirrel fasbioa, id tba sun, 
and cloD his Ttce, lad (inooth hU lor doiro with 
hie lOBgne, Like a cut He nto bie food in a. xarj 
peculler maimer, sqnittiiiK OD bis hiod-leg* tbe 
iore-reet drawn up dose to his body, and hii bead 
and npper part of hie bod; ineliaed to ooe aide. 
He regained an npHitht positioa bj a mDienlar 
.r.Hin.. it th. hir.a.ijgB_ Hb wni YwyfieroBBnd 
wbip a doK twioe his aise. 
'erj good Triends with Boier, and, 
II uicT Ota partaken of the lame kind of food, 
wonld have eatea from the same dish. It wat 
Ttry laughable to aen him, wben a itraneer came 
to the honae, ran and barr bia head nndar aome- 
thing, and imagine himaelr entirely biddaa from 

Wa all learned to be Tair fond or him. One 
morning, early in tbe FalL Tommr vaa mlatiDg. 
We hunted eierrwhera for him, bnt ha was not 
to ba foDDd. We wera afraid Ihat fa« had coma 



to aome harm, whan mj father •oddaolr ex- 
claimed : 

" 1 know where he baa gone to. He baa relind 

We were all aony to loco blm, and wen Ib 
bopea tbac wbca be came oat in tbe Bpriog he 
would remember bia old home, 1 began wntcb- 
ing for him as iood aa the snow diasppeared, a^d 
at laat be came. Dal, poor Tommy i^eea»/ 
ID a trap, that aome naughty boja bad act to catch 
woodsbucki. Ihey bad reoogoiud him aa banv 
eur Tommy by ihe oollar ronud bia nwk. Be 
was Dot 9Dile dead, but was so badly injnred ttakt 
he died m a lew day.. He teemed to know la, 
and died id my arma. I maamcd hia loaa for > 
long time, and have nerer had liuce iheD a pet 
that I loTed as I did poor Tommy. 

I haTO thus, in the words of ihe lady wfaoowacd 
him, giren an aeconnl of a honaebold pet, tba 
history of which embodies all Ibat is notiecabla in 
the baliita of tbe ^rttemgi imnax, or woodcbucb. 
It ia only oeceFBary to say lortber, that It is a 
apeolea ot marmot, and that we have, at leaat, half 
a doien Tsrieliea in ibia country, not iacladinc 
the flying aqnirrels, which are mote preperlT It- 
iDg marmota than sqnimla. 
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tUntwbohtd TL 

•diicc— "I suppaiefDii 



b/ tealiag bi 
hDsbtnd bj teira. 



It jou cauld diicoTsr • m: 



a tttetnpled to mOTo her 






c, "tetrs irs hmIbsi, I hnr 

Thsj contBln ft llllle phosphat 

hlorutg ot Bodiam. mnd tbftt'a all.'' 



A l«dr dI ths ihoddr atiEtocncT it St. Joe 
found, on rstarniafc tnm ■ wmlk. soiiie cftll cirdi 
on hsr Ubls. Sha oilled K Eemat In great bute, 

''John, John t lake ibtit aud run quick > tbem 
ladici ii Torgot ibeir tickela ■" 

ab ■ppUoaat for a pair ot boot* at ons of oar 
■hoa-ilorM «M aaked .irbat DDmbar be irore, and 
npliad, ai tooD ai he oould raooiar from bii ini- 

"Why, two, of court* !" 



A CartBin old lady, wbo had beeo famed for 
■OUT looks uia not Terriweat worda, toueblof; 
the tarioua aooidenta of Ixte, wai obserrad to h>T« 

iddenly beconifl yery amlabla. 

" What bappy cbanga hu coma or«r yon I" Mid 

'■ Wh.,"' Hid Iha Iranafonned. " to tell yoo the 
ulb, I hnTB been all my life MriTinfi for > con- 
Dled miod. nud I haTe fioaliy mida op my mind 

A Ctrsen Bmr Man sailed a yonoft lady bis 

precinns dsrlinK little honey-dew of ■ blooining 
rosebad." and Iben itood a breach of promiae 

lit before be would merry her. 

Sot Much Dangrir T«t I — Squlre'a lady: 

And how bu your brother Jack bean behariag 
lately. S1.II1?" 

" 'l'bBnk''ee. my lady, ee baint bin no wn» ; ee 
are reed 'he (tood book u joa aent 'Im, and bin 
twice to Sundiy-iohoDl, and ii don't leem to bare 
im no putioBlir 'arm at preient." 

Department waati so much lealher hose. She 
tbioka it mnit ohate thmt lege in Sumner. 
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BnignuM, Charades, Btc 

1. — ExTmAcnoH. 

1. Ok bistorj's pmjre jou there may read 
Of many a bntTo and darinfr deed 
Performed by me in time of war, 
Who Bongbt for glory near and far. 

2. Knock OQt my eye ; a sobitance then 
la found, ana used by tinker men. 

8. That yon are thia, yon mnst confess, 
Because rour brother's age is less. 

4. What hare we beret A flowing stream 
To constitute my mystic theme. 

6. A final change will bring to rieir 
A thing oft seen and read by yon. 

fi.— Flobal Chaeadbs. 

1. My first is a small, timid animal ; my second 
a hollo If Tessei for making sonnds ; and my whole 
a flower. 2. My first is a beast of pasture ; my 
•eeond a mistake ; and my whole a flower. 8. My 



first is a pipe ; my second a female name ; and my 
whole* flower. 4. My first ia a mnsioal instru- 
ment; my second a French conjunction; and my 
whole a flower. 

8.— DiAMOHD PUSELB. 

In the heat and din of battle 

'Midst the cannons' roar and rattle, 

A soldier shouts, with great delight, 

" 'Til ours, 'tis oars— we' to won the fight I" 

1. Though this is far from king or queen,* 
Witb erery aorereign it is seen. 

5. This is a abort but well-known word, 
Wbioh by a squire is often beard. 

8. With me, no doubt, you will agree 
That these from all untruths are free. 

4. When contending armies meet, 

This one side gains^-the rest retreat. 

6. When by the stream of sunny hue, 
This one below you oft may riew. 

8. Tou'U find in this a source of lighi— 
That is, it it be solred anght. 

7. In every eyebrow this is seen. 
Though on your face it ne'er has been. 

4. — Mtthologxcal Rbbits. 

1. The daughter of Chnos. 2. The wife of 
Saturn. 8, A famous sorceress, daughter of Pan. 
4. Chief of the Cyolops. 5. One of the Sirens. 
«. One of the Harpies. 7. One of the Fates. 8. A 
•hepberd, lored by Diana. 9. The mother of the 
Mnaes. 10. Arery wise king of Ithaca. 11. Rural 
demigods. The initials name the eatablisher of 
ihm Eleasinian mysteries. 

6.— Charadi. 
Deep in a care my sly first lies, 
Unseen by the hunters' eyes, 

Till br my second found ; 
Mr whole pursues my first afar, 
Tnrough copses, and by rocky scaur. 
Mo red by a bugle's sound. 

8.— MCTAQRAM. 

For my whole a foreign coin is seen ; 

But if you but change my head. 
An architect you see, I ween. 

7.— Doin»Li AoBOsno. 

Though they are numbered with the past, 

In memorir still they live ; 
Our gratitude will ever last — 

Th«ir works much pleasure give. 

1. John went to serenade his lore, 
Tbm watoh^Qg warned her father. 



S. Though 'twas this time, when singers tow% 
B«i CMo spoiled him rather. 

8. He softly called her bmu ao i wee 
But papa to the window came, 

4. And said. "I tA4$; you won't her meet ; 
I'll make her wed for wealth and fameu 

5. So you becone : for in a month to-night^ 
These will be held, with splendor bright." 

8. — Chaeadb. 

My first is far whiter than paper can be. 
My second in battle the soldier may see. 
My whole without wings In the Winter can fle«. 

9. — Apooopatb. 

1. If you bold me, yon need not fear 
The infidels who laugh and sneer. 

2. Cut off nay tail, and you will see 
I am as false as false can be. 

8. A lofty tree, if you repeat, 

The fruit or which is rather sweet. 

4. Once more curtail, to end my lay. 
An anoient idol you will say. 

10.— Squabb Wobds. 

A town in Ireland; a woman' a name; poison: 
solitary; nomenolatures. 

11.— S^UABB WoBDS. 

A plant; a city in Holland; once more; 
wrecks; compaot. 

■ ♦ ■ 

AxswBBS TO Enioxas, Chabadbs, EttJ., or 
Dbcbmbbb Nuxbbb. 

1. Chair, Stool, thus— ClasS, HearT, AndrO. 
IntO,ReheL: (1.) Chair, hair, air, ai. (2.) Slool! 
tool, lot, to. (8.) Class, lass, ass, as. (4.) Heart, 
hear^ ear, re. (5.) Andro, amo, ran, an. (6.) Into, 
tin. It, 1. (7.) Rebel, beer, bee, be. 2. Heir-Ioom. 
8. A word. 4. Orange, range, anger. 6. Stamp, 
Tabor, abase, Moses, press. 6. Angle, Nenrp, 

fross, Lissa, essay. 7. Larch, agile, npen, clean, 
enna. 8. Commander-in-chief. 9. Tasso; alter: 
stand : sense : order. 

10. ILL.— GuadalaTiar, Aspropotamo, Taglia- 
mento, thus: 

OAT ALP TBT 

"•B SIN AIL 

ADO P BH « I H 

nOX BBO LOT 

AIM O B B I N H 

LAY PAX ADO 

AXB OXB MUX 

TAX TAX BBL 

IBB AOUMBX XAIAXT 

ACIA XABMOT TXFFIX 

BIM 0BI80X OBIBXT 

11.— C 

B R A 

S L T B 

C H I C A G O 

CROCODILE 

A I R D B I B 

A L I C B 

B L X 

B 

12. Primrose, Snowdrop, thus— PusS, BaiN. In* 
digO, Meadow ReeD, OysteR. ScipiO, Eardrop. 
18. Nails. 1*. Ma-hog-any (mahogany). 15. Shy. 
lock. 16. Roundhead. 17. Break ; rondo ; enter 
Adela; Koran. 18. Claim, lanoe; anger; loeni, 
merit, ly. Tours, Orson, usage, rogue, sneer 
20. Milton. Cowper, thus— MusiC, IndigO, Lud 
loW, TuliP, 6rangE, NoyembeR. 21. Aip. 
22. Stamen, tamen, amen, men. 28. Cowper. 
thns— Charles, OUver, William, Patrick, EdwBCd! 
Ralph. 
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Smwdcklns got Uken down wonderfullj a few 
Boroingi liooe : but we ibouldn't have koowD it 
if he hadn't told the itorj himself. Yon must 
VDderstand that Smudgkios is great on his dig- 
nity, and that propriety is his hobby. He has 
been very oarefm in bringing his wife to his own 
proper standard. Truth and honor are dear to 
him. Lately, howerer, Smndgkios has been a 
little loose in a singular particular. His wife ob- 
jected to his joining a club, but Smndgkins as- 
sored her that he had strength of mind enough to 
withstand all possible evil influences. Many of 
his best friends belonged to the club, and it would 
be decidedly for his interest to join. He joined 
three months ago. One erening, or, rather, one 
night, Smudgkina came home very late from the 
club, where he had been entertaining some 
friends. On the following morning Mrs. S. said 
to him : 

'Do you reallr think, Augustus, that a man and 
his wife are truly one, as jou often say they are 
meant to be V* 

'*They are one, my dear, or, at least, they 
should be." 

*'And are we one, Auffnstus?" 

** Yes, my dear, 1 thiiUc I may say that you and 
I are ooe.'^ 

'*Then, my dear Angnstns/' said the pretty 
wife, looking meekly up into bis face, and resting 
her hand upon his shoulder, " 1 wisn to express 
to you my deep regret, and ask your forgiveness, 
for my improaence last night Pardon me this 
once, and I promise you that I will never get 
tipsy sffain." 

Smudekins savs the shot was effectoal. He 
doesn't believe bis wife will ever have cause to 
fire another like it. 

Bllllm|;sK»te Outdone. — Johnson once made 
a bet with Boswell that he could go into the fish- 
market and pot a woman in a passion without 
saying a wora she could understand. The doctor 
commenced by silently Indicatin^c with his nose 
that her fish had passed that state in which a man's 
olfactories could endure their odor. The Billings- 

Eite ladv made a verbal attack in common par- 
nee. The doctor answered : 

** You are an article, madame." 

"No more an article than yourself, you misba- 
gotten villain r 

*' Yon are a noun, woman." 

"You— you!" stammered the woman, choking 
with rage at a list of titles she could not under- 
stand. 

** You are a pronoun." 

The beldame shook her fist in speechless return. 

''You are a verb, an adverb, an adjective, a 
eonjnnction, a preposition, an interjectioo," sud- 
denly continuea the doctor, applying the harmless 
•pithets at proper intervals. 

The ninth part of speech completely conquered 
the old woman, and sne flung herself down in the 
mud, crying with rage at being thus '* black- 
guarded in a set of unknown terms, which, not 
understanding, she could not answer. 

It was an Irish coroner, who^ when asked how 
be aooonnted for an extraordinary mortality in 
Limerick, replied, sadly : 

"1 cannot tell. There are people dying this 
jear that never died before." 

As a shoddjite was looking at some paintings, 
tbe dealer pointed to a fine one, and said : 

" There is a dog, after Landseer." 

'* Is it, really r^exclaimed the new-found nabob. 
** What is the dog after him for!" 

A Vermont paper says a young lady from the 
•ountry called at a bookstore the other day, and 
ssked for ''a deck of them new postal-keerds— 
double-headed." 



Hodk and Twaddle— At a certain printing- 
office, where a work of the celebrated humorist 
Theodore Hook was being printed, there was an 
old compositor who went by the nickname of 
*' Twaddle." In completing a sheet of one of Hr. 
Hook's novels, the copy was given out in small 
"takes" or portions, to each one of which tbe 
compositor's name was as usual appended. When 
the proof was sent out to the author, there ap- 
peared a line drawn down the margin of a certain 
Sage with the word " Twaddle " at the side. Mr. 
look received his proof, read it, and brought it 
back to tbe otlice with the remark that "though 
he was not above criticism, he did not think the 
'reader' was quite the man to make it." 

John Vamnm, Jr., is a practical joker. A 
few Sundays ago, in returning from church, he 
was conversing with his wiCs on the subject of 
the sermon, and remarked that he couldn't believe 
saint and sinner ever dwelt so near together as 
the sermon represented. His wife intimated that 
thev could, and instanced the following case: 

" Haven t you and I dwelt in the same house 
for several years?" 

This was a square hit on John, but he wormed 
out of it, and closed the case with the following 
argument: 

"Ycff. to be sure; but did I ever call you a 
sinner?" 

Judgment for John, and no appeal. 

Au old farmer, dictating his will to a lawyer, 
says: 

*' I give and bequeath to my w|fe tbe sum of 
$100 a year. Is that writ down, master ?" 

** Yes," said the lawyer; ** but she is not so old 
but that she may marry again. Won't you make 
any change in that case? Most people do." 

'' Ah, do they ? Well, write once more, and say if 
my wife marry again, I giro and bequeath to her 
the sum of |200 a year. That'll do, won't it, 
master ?" 

"Why, that's just double the sum she would 
have had if she had remained unmarried," said 
the lawyer; " it is generally the other way." 

"A^,^' said the farmer; "but he that takes 
her will deserve it I" 

A Snbeertber wrote to the editor of a Newark 
paper to ask the meaning of the phrase ilor9 
omnibus eommuntM, The editor said it was a 
French sentence, intended to explain something 
about Morse's omnibus being or service to the 
community. At the tame time, he said, the sen- 
tence was evidently constructed by some idiot, 
who thouffht he understood French, when he 
didn't, and, consequently, several important words 
were left out. 

Old Scotch lady— "Take snuff, sir?" 
Gentleman (wiin large nasal promontory, indig- 
nantly)—" Do 1 look like a snutler ?" 

Old lady — "Well, I canna jist say yon do, 
though I maun say ye hae grand accommoda- 
tion.*' 

Tlie boy that recommended a few drops of 
panegyric on sugar for the child of disqoieiode, 
na^ iound his match in another who, after success- 
fully spelling "chicanery." defined it to be a 
large coop for raising chickens. 

HobM>n*i Cbolce. — On a lady entering an as- 
sembly-room at York, Sterne asked her name. 
He was told she was a Mrs. Hobson ; on which be 
said he had often heard of Hobson's choice, but 
be never saw it before. 

A Tonni; Colen«o. ~ Governess (reading): 
" And he would fain have filled his belly with the 
bosks that the swine did eat." 

Master Tom : " But why didn't he kill a pig and 
make some bacon ?" 




P» (}o*t *xxiyti).—" liiith, ift taocing mifUji tloa, «r dittlM Jill, an* or thi other." 



A 'WartsTB paper tells n» that > fsTor-te hotal 
li tc be kept nsxt ie»oa nt Due a( the wmlering- 

SIbch "bj Ibe widow of Mr. , who died loit 
amnier OD a neir ind im pro red piun." 

"'Will jan h»T* loma itmrbeiriea T" uked ■ 
\mAj of m gneal. 
" TsB, mftdume, jei ) I eit ■tr«Kb«>Tiei with 

" Do Mllf Well. wehiien'tanTthingbutaraim 
uid sunr for 'em Ibis eTgDina,' said (h* mstUr- 

□ f-fu>tllMt»>. 

An underUker*! ahop in Pbiladelpbia reerntlj 
bore ths folloiring abeerinir ionription: "Odo* 
for a daid maa — back 1000. 



A Man who KUlM to b» s miDWter iild be be- 
ieiad be had been called "to labor m the Lotd'i 
'iaeyard." Hia brother, who via lea* noted for 
- ha had miaUken tb« word 



ila pietj, aaid that ha had 
'barnjard" lor Tmejard. 

ieS'lo 



wiibed to nwTTy Iha Object 

tbia Fall, but the argued in favor of next Spnntr, 

fMEUlato tha creai br a 
;inia or cbeaa, in which be Daat, ot courae. Sbe 
ooked oat for tbati 

"Da ^0 iTj to talk a little eomnon ■eoeal" 
eiclaimed a lareulio jonnE lulj to a rlutor. 

"Ohl" w»a the reply, ''^bol wonlda't that be 
taking an unfair adiantage of yoaf" 
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